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Art.  I. — A  Httnier's  Life  in  South  Africa.    By  Roualeyn  Gordon 
Camming,  Esq.,  of  Altyre.    2  vols,  post  8vo.    1850. 

'VTATURE  in  her  various  aspects  and  relations  presents  to 
^  Man,  her  servant  and  interpreter,  as  many  fields  of  con- 
templation and  action.  She  is  also  differently  reflected  from  the 
inner  mind  of  different  individuals,  and  each  investigates  or  deals 
with  her  in  the  fashion  most  congenial  to  his  own  disposition,  tastes, 
and  tendencies.  The  earth,  the  waters,  the  atmosphere,  the  celestial 
orbs,  the  fixed  and  calculable  laws  of  inorgamc  matter,  exercise 
one  class  of  thinkers ;  for  another  the  varied  forms  and  modifiable 
properties  of  the  living  world  have  more  attractions.  Life,  more- 
over, and  its  manifold  vestments  and  products  are  studied 
under  various  conditions  and  circumstances — ^in  the  field,  in  the 
fstfrn,  in  the  museum,  in  the  dissecting-room.  One  man  notes 
the  habits  of  the  living,  another  scrutinises  the  structures  of  the 
dead ;  a  third  seeks  in  the  animal  kingdom  a  profitable  invest- 
ment of  skill  and  labour ;  a  fourth  finds  in  it  the  coveted  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  the  old  combative  and  destructive  instincts  of 
our  race. 

The  naturalist  of  one  order  goes  forth  to  the  far  wilderness, 
it  may  be,  or  the  trackless  forest,  the  denizens  of  which  he 
finds  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  faculties,  unchecked  by  the 
encroachment  and  unmodified  by  the  influence  of  civilized  man. 
Like  our  author,  perhaps,  a  very  Nimrod  by  nature — he  is  daily 
in  full  exercise  of  his  muscular  powers,  moves  where  he  lists, 
breathes  the  pure  air  perfumed  by  aromatic  herbs,  sleeps  under 
the  canopy  of  the  stars,  wakes  to  the  wild  notes  of  the  migrating 
birds  that  float  in  the  upper  air,  or  is  roused  by  the  deep  and  terrible 
music  of  the  lions'  roar ;  he  has  every  energy  of  an  adventurous 
and  fearless  spirit  called  forth  in  the  chace  and  attack,  when  he 
matches  his  strength  against  the  elephant's,  his  courage  against  the 
king  of  beasts,  and  his  craft  against  the  wily  wolf  or  the  watchful 
antelope.  He  sees  the  noblest  quadrupeds  in  all  their  native 
beauty  and  vigour,  displaying  their  characteristic  attitudes  and 
modes  of  motion ;  he  hears  the  free  utterance  of  their  various 
voices ;  and  watches  the  manifestations  of  their  instincts  and  the 
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unrestrained  enjoyment  of  their  wants.  The  phenomena  so  ob- 
served, however,  are  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  outward 
characters  which  the  zoologist,  and  of  the  internal  structures  which 
the  anatomist,  may  afterwards  make  known ;  and  their  narrative 
fdrnds  a  valuable  and  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  a  true 
and  philosophical  history  of  animals. 

The  museum-naturalist  has  a  narrower  walk  of  research,  but  his 
more  finished  labours,  again,  are  essentially  ancillary  to  the  other's 
rough  draughts  from  living  Nature.  Calm  and  sedentary,  in  the 
close  atmosphere  of  the  cabinet  he  scrutinizes  the  dried  and  stuffed 
skins  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  the  analogous  exuviae  of  other 
animals.  If  he  be  an  ichthyologist,  he  counts  the  rays  of  the  fins 
and  contrasts  their  rdative  hardness  or  softness :  if  a  herpeto- 
logist,  he  pores  into  the  mouth  of  the  doubtful  toad  or  triton,  to 
study  the  shape  of  the  tongue  or  detect  the  position  and  numbers 
of  the  minute  teeth  ;  or  he  applies  the  pocket-lens  to  the  lizard  to 
determine  the  number  of  its  lateral  or  femoral  pores  ;  or  he  mea- 
sures the  supra-cranial  scales  and  reckons  up  the  subcaudal  scutes 
of  the  snake.  The  ornithologist,  with  his  box  of  bird-skins  before 
him,  expands  the  wing  and  the  tail,  counting  sedulously  and  coni-> 
paring  the  length  of  the  quill-feathers  ;  or  he  notes  &e  pattern  of 
the  scutation  on  tlie  tarsus,  and  the  position  of  the  nostrils  on  the 
beak.  The  mammalogtst  directs  his  attention  to  the  hoofs  or  the 
daws  of  his  subject ;  to  the  number,  kind,  and  situation  of  the 
teeth  ;  to  the  shades  of  colour  and  the  character  of  the  hair  or  fur. 
And  all  this  tedious  toil  is  cheerfully  encountered  in  the  hope  of 
detecting  a  ^  new  species.'  For  of  such  materials,  in  fact,  the  great 
basis  of  the  zoological  edifice  must  be  built,  and  it  is  well  that 
ttie  labourer  deems  himself  rewarded  by  the  privilege  which  he 
assumes  of  inscribing  his  own  name  upon  each  specific  brick  that 
he  adds  to  the  pile. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  an  exclusive  attachment  to  this 
contracted  sphere  and  minute  kind  of  research  has  a  tendency  to 
cramp  the  intellect,  and  to  engender  a  self-complacent  overvaluing 
of  such  labours  and  of  the  labourer  himself.  A  species-maker  is 
prone  to  underrate  c(»itributions  to  natural  history  that  come  in  a 
plain  English  garb,  unbedizened  by  the  technical  compounds  he 
delights  to  manufacture ;  and  the  mere  classifier  is  apt  to  look 
with  sceptical  eyes  on  whatever  seems  to  contradict  the  precise 
definitions  of  his  artificial  groups,  or  tends  to  break  down  the  word- 
barriers  that  separate  in  his  ^  system '  one  group  of  animals  from 
another.  These  reflections  were  forced  upon  us  by  the  remark 
with  which  a  worthy  acquaintance  of  that  stamp  threw  down  the 
second  volume  of  the  work  now  before  us :  ^  Who  can  believe  what 
a  man  writes  who  makes  the  hippopotamus  spout  like  a  whale,  and 
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figures  it  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  ciiach  seuffleun  of  Cuvier  ?  * 
'  Softly/  we  replied ;  *  have  you  ever  seen  the  hippopotamus  in 
die  water  ?  And  may  not  the  ideas  which  yon  have  derived  from 
that  dried  and  shrivelled  skin  set  on  four  posts  in  your  museum, 
give  you  a  more  erroneous  notion  of  the  amphibious  beast  than  the 
sketdi  taken  from  the  life  by  this  lion-slayer  f  The  trutiii  is  that 
DOW,  thanks  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egrat,  our  Zoological  Society,  and 
their  active  friend  the  Hon.  C.  Murray,  any  one  may  see  the 
young  hippopotamus  perform  on  a  small  scale  what  Mr.  Gumming 
has  for  the  first  time  portrayed  in  the  full-grown  animal.  As  the 
&t '  observed  of  all  observers '  rises  towards  the  surface  of  his  bath, 
he  sometimes  expels  the  long  pent-up  breath  by  a  sudden  snort  and 
erection  of  the  nostrils,  which  drive  up  two  little  fountains  of 
qpray.  Add,  th«3,  to  the  difference  of  size,  the  blood  poured  into 
the  throat  and  nasal  passages  from  the  wounds  of  the  bullet- 
smashed  bead  of  the  stunned  individual  —  the  partner  in  the 
strange  aquatic  waltz  represented  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  volume 
cited — and  we  find  ample  grounds  for  the  feature  which  excited 
the  sceptical  ebullition  of  our  tedbnical  friend.  We  will  say 
more:  after  testing,  where  such  test  was  applicable,  every  fEict 
recorded  by  Mr.  Gumming  regarding  &e  habits  and  actions  of  the 
living  animals  by  what  is  known  of  their  anatomical  structure,  we 
have  found  his  statements,  with  one  unimportant  exception,  to 
stand  that  test ;  and  his  very  ignorance  of  the  organization,  which 
would  suggest  to  the  physiologist  the  habits  and  actions  portrayed 
JD  the  book,  gives  the  best  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
hunter's  sketches. 

The  author,  a  younger  son  (as  we  understand)  of  Sir  W. 
Gumming  Gordon  of  Altyre,  Bart.,  appears,  after  abundant  early 
Highland  experienoe  as  a  deer-stalker,  &c.,  to  have  spent  some 
years  in  military  service  both  in  India  and  in  the  Gape  colony ; 
but  we  gather  that  he  had  quitted  the  army  before  the  adventures 
here  described  were  begun.  On  his  first  expedition  as  a.  hunter 
and  trader,  he  left  GraJiam's  Town  in  October,  1843 ;  reached 
tiie  country  of  the  Griqua  Hottentots,  and  crossed  the  Vaal  river 
near  lat.  28^  south ;  recrossed  it,  and  returned  to  Golesberg  in 
April,  1844.  Here  he  organised  a  second  campaign,  and  amongst 
other  things  ^  loaded  up '  with  a  number  of  common  muskets  ^  as 
being  the  most  available  articles  to  barter  for  ivory  with  tiie  tribes 
of  tli^  fax  interior '  (vol.  i.  p.  220).  These  he  afterwards  turned 
to  good  account,  and  regretted  tiiat  he  did  not  possess  ten  times 
as  many  of  them.  He  extended  his  wanderings  to  the  Baman- 
guato  conntry,  as  far  north  as  lat  22^  south,  and  was  again  at 
Graham's  Town  by  February,  1845.  Allowing  himself  a  little 
repose  at  this  place,  he  started  afresh  for  the  Bamanguato,  pushing 
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westward  as  far  as  Ledocbee,  where  be  ^bags  his  fiftieth  ele- 
phant,' and  once  more  sees  Graham's  Town  in  February,  1846. 
There,  he  informs  us,  he  *  sold  his  ivoiy  well' — realizing  by  this 
article  and  ostrich  feathers  somewhere  about  1000/.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  and  excited  rather  than  satiated  by  the  mur- 
derous conditions  of  its  attainment,  he  set  out  for  the  fourth 
time  on  the  11th  of  March,  1846  ;  tried  a  short  cut  through 
the  territories  of  Mahura,  chief  of  the  Badapis,  to  the  eastward 
of  his  former  track,  and  travelling  northward  reached  the  river 
Limpopo,  probably  in  the  latitude  of  the  great  lake  Ngami.  On 
the  Limpopo  he  slays  many  hippopotamuses  and  rare  antelopes, 
and  returns,  crossing  the  Orange  river,  to  Colesberg  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848.  Mr.  Gumming  finally  started  on  a  fifth  expedi- 
tion in  the  following  month,  again  reached  the  Limpopo,  shot 
his  hundredth  elephant,  and  after  much  exciting  sport  with  the 
hippopotamus,  &c.,  &c.,  got  back  in  March,  1849,  to  Port  Eliza^ 
beth,  by  way  of  Graff  Reinett.  At  length  he  safely  arrived  in 
England  with  his  valuable  collection  of  sporting  trophies  and  his 
Cape  waggon,  *  weighing  altogether  upwards  of  thirty  tons,' — all 
which  *  may  now  be  seen  at  the  Chinese  Gallery,  in  London,' 
admission  1*. — (Introduction^  p.  viii.) 

We  feel  bound  to  say  that  we  give  entire  credit  to  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  book,  which  is  assuredly  one  of  extraordinary  interest 
after  its  kind.  There  is  an  unavoidable  sameness  in  the  character 
of  the  incidents  recorded,  and  the  endless  and  too  often  useless 
slaughter  of  God's  creatures  will  be  revolting  to  most  minds. 
Yet  the  style  is  so  natural  and  fresh  from  the  scene,  the  scene 
itself  in  the  far  interior  of  Africa  so  new,  and  the  hazards  attending 
the  chace  of  the  formidable  beasts  of  those  wilds  so  great,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  lay  the  volumes  down  until  the  issue  of  each  adven- 
ture, as  they  rapidly  follow  one  another,  has  been  ascertained.  In 
fact,  the  narrative  has  the  charm  of  a  vivid  romance — and  the  pro- 
fessed novelist  may  study  with  envy  the  native  spring  of  its  sinewy 
style.  We,  however,  have  perused  the  work  a  second  time  with  a 
definite  aim ;  that,  namely,  of  extracting  whatever  seemed  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  natural  history  of  the  animals  whose  habits  have 
thus  been  observed  on  so  wide  a  theatre,  and  have  been  recorded 
without  reference  to  zoological  theories  and  classifications.  And 
with  this  view  we  have  studied  the  trophies  brought  home  by  the 
author — too  often,  unfortunately,  selected  with  supreme  imUffer- 
ence  to  the  requirements  of  the  scientific  naturalist — and  have 
compared  them  with  his  descriptions  so  as  to  determine  the  exact 
species  which  in  each  case  had  exercised  the  hunter's  skill  or 
tested  his  courage. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  zoology  of  South  Africa  is  the 

C^ ,  predominance 
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pnedominance  of  that  particular  form  of  the  Ruminant  order  of 
Mammalia  called  Antelope,  The  horns  of  the  ruminants,  as 
most  of  our  readers  may  know,  are  of  two  kinds  in  respect  of  sub- 
stance. One  consists  of  almost  solid  bone :  such  horns,  or  more 
properly  '  antlers,'  are  peculiar  to  the  deer  tribe ;  they  are  usu- 
ally branched,  and  are  shed  and  renewed  annually.  The  other 
kind  of  horn  consists  of  a  cone  or  core  of  bone  covered  by  a 
sheath  of  true  homy  matter  ;  such  horns  are  never  shed,  but  are 
increased  by  annual  growths :  the  ruminants  possessing  them  are 
called  ^  hoUow-homed  ;'  they  comprise  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  and 
antelope — and,  save  the  anomalously  homed  giraffe,  no  other  kind 
of  ruminants  but  these  exist  in  South  AMca.  No  species  of 
deer,  roe,  stag,  or  elk,  for  example,  greeted  the  eyes  of  our  stalker : 
their  place  in  nature  is  taken  by  the  hollow-homed  mminants, 
and  chiefly  by  the  antelopes,  which  have  been  created  in  unusual 
numbers  and  variety  of  specific  forms,  constituting  a  series  that 
fills  up  the  wide  hiatus  between  the  goat  and  the  ox,  and  on  which 
the  ingenuity  of  the  ^  splitting  naturalist  \  has  been,  and  still  is 
exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  subgenera  and  the  imposition 
thereon  of  long  and  hard  names.  Great  is  the  relief  to  turn  from 
the  toilsome  investigation  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  subgenera 
Caiobiepas,  Aigoceros^  Acronotus,  Cephalopus,  Eleotragtis,  Oreo^ 
tragus,  CalotraguSy  &c.,  of  a  Blainville,  a  Smith,  or  a  Gray,  to 
the  fresh  pictures  of  the  living  habits  of  the  beautiful  and  un- 
conscious subjects  of  those  Greek  compounds,  as  they  have  been 
witnessed  by  our  author  on  their  own  wooded  hills  and  park-like 
plains. 

The  first  he  fell  in  with  was  the  Springbok  {Antilope  euchore) 
— which  graceful  and  agile  species  abounded  in  countless  numbers 
on  the  fertile  flats  along  the  banks  of  the  Brak  river.  It  has  earned 
its  name  from  the  extraordinary  and  almost  perpendicular  leaps 
which  it  makes  when  started,  especially  if  chased  by  a  dog : — 

*  Th^  bound  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  the  elasticity 
of  an  India-rubber  ball,  clearing  at  each  spring  firom  twelve  to 
^fteen  feet  of  ground,  without  apparently  the  slightest  exertion.  In 
perfomuog  the  spring,  they  appear  for  an  instant  as  if  suspended  in 
the  air,  when  down  come  sdl  four  feet  again  together,  and,  striking  the 
plain,  away  they  soar  again  as  if  about  to  take  flight.  The  herd  only 
adopt  this  motion  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  they  subside  into  a 
light  elastic  trot,  arching  their  graceful  necks  and  lowering  their  noses 
to  the  g^und,  as  if  in  sportive  mood.  Presently  pulling  up,  they  face 
about,  and  reconnoitre  the  object  of  their  alarm.  In  crossing  any 
path  or  waggon-road  on  which  men  have  lately  trod,  the  springbok 
invariably  clears  it  by  a  single  surprising  bound  ;  and  when  a  herd 
of  perhaps  many  thousands  have  to  cross  a  track  of  the  sort,  it  is  ex* 
tremely  beautiful  to  see  how  each  performs  this  feat,  so  suspicious 
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are  they  of  the  groand  on  which  their  enemy,  man,  has  troddeo. 
They  bound  in  a  similar  manner  when  passing  to  leeward  of  a  lion, 
or  any  other  animal  of  which  they  entertain  an  instinctive  dread. 
The  accumulated  masses  of  living  creatures  which  the  springboks  ex- 
hibit on  the  greater  mimtions  is  utterly  astounding.  They  have 
been  well  compared  to  the  swarms  of  locusts.  Like  them  they  con- 
sume every  green  thing  in  their  course,  laying  waste  vast  districts  in 
a  few  hours,  and  ruining  in  a  single  n^t  the  fruits  of  the  fiumers* 
toil.  The  course  adopted  is  generally  such  as  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  own  country  by  a  route  different  from  that  by  which  they  set 
out.  Thus  their  line  of  march  sometimes  forms  something  like  a  vast 
oral,  or  an  extensive  square,  of  which  the  diameter  may  be  some 
hundred  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  in  this  migration  may  vary  from 
six  months  to  a  year.' — vol.  i.  p.  70. 

The  fantastic  Wildebeest  {Antilape  GnUj  Linn.,  Gmel.),*  with 
the  head  and  horns  of  a  buffalo  and  the  mane  and  tail  of  a  horsey 
supported  on  agile  antelopine  legs,  next  attracted  the  dangerous 
attention  of  our  author,  and  he  proceeded  in  quest  of  them  to  the 
plains  beyond  Thebus  mountain,  where  he  was  informed  they 
abounded. 

'  At  night  I  took  up  a  position  in  an  old  shooting- hole  beside  the 
vley '  (t.  e.  a  fountain  or  spring  of  fresh  water),  *  to  watch  for  wilde- 
beests. Several  jackals,  wildebeests,  quaggas,  and  hyaenas  came  to 
drink  during  the  night,  but,  not  being  able  to  see  the  sight  of  my  rifle, 
I  did  not  fire.  Here  I  remained  until  the  bright  star  of  morning  had 
risen  far  above  the  horizon,  and  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  when, 
gently  raising  my  head  and  looking  round,  I  saw,  on  one  side  of  me^ 
four  wildebeests,  and  on  the  other  side  ten.  They  were  coming  to 
drink  ;  slowly  and  suspiciously  they  approached  the  water,  and,  having 
convinced  themselves  that  all  was  right,  they  trotted  boldly  up  and 
commenced  drinking.  Selecting  the  finest  bull,  I  fired,  and  sent  a 
bullet  throua^h  his  shoulder,  when,  splashing  through  the  water,  he 
bounded  madly  forward,  and,  having  run  about  a  hundred  yards,  rolled 
over  in  the  dewy  grass.' — vol.  i.  p.  83. 

In  broad  day-light,  and  when  roaming  over  their  native  plains, 
the  bearing  of  the  black  Gnus  is  bold,  and  widely  difier^it  from 
that  at  the  night-season  when  their  carnivorous  enemies  ace 
abroad.  Unlike  most  other  antelopes,  they  do  not  leave  their 
ground  when  disturbed,  unless  it  be  by  a  lai^  field  of  hunters : — 

^  Wheeling  about  in  endless  circles,  and  performing  the  most  ex- 
traordinary variety  of  intricate  evolutions,  the  shaggy  herds  of  these 
fierce-looking  animals  are  for  ever  capering  and  gambolling  round 
the  hunter  on  every  side.     While  he  is  riding  hard  to  obtain  a  family 


*  Bo$elaphu$  of  De  Blainville,  Connochaetes  of  LichteiMtetn,  and,  n  if  these  ^ 
not  enough,   CaUMepoM  of  Gray ! !    That  iBliaa  bad  thit  Sooth  AiVtean  speciflft 
in  Ttew  when  he  described  his  Korflf^Xeiraf ,  is  mare  than  proUematicaL 
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shot  of  a  herd  ia  ffoat  of  him,  other  herds  are  charging'  down  wind  on 
his  right  ami  let,  and,  having  described  a  number  of  circular  move^ 
ments,  they  take  up  positions  upon  the  very  ground  across  wiiich  he 
rode  only  a  few  minutes  before.  Singly^  and  in  small  troops  of  four  or 
five  individuals,  the  old  bull  wildebeests  may  be  seen  stationed  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  plains,  standing  motionless  during  a  whole  fore- 
noon, coolly  watching  with  a  philosophic  eye  the  movements  of  the 
other  game,  eternally  uttering  a  loud  snorting  noise,  and  also  a  short, 
sharp  cry  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  When  the  hunter  approaches 
these  old  bulls,  they  commence  whisking  their  long  white  tails  in  a 
most  eccentric  manner;  then  springing  suddenly  into  the  air,  they 
begin  prancing^  and  capering,  and  pursue  each  other  in  circles  at  their 
irtmost  speed.  Suddenly  &ey  all  pull  up  together  to  overhaul  the 
intruder,  when  two  of  the  bulls  will  often  commence  fighting  in  the 
BHMt  violent  manner,  dropping  on  their  knees  at  every  shock  ;  then 
quickly  wheeling  about,  they  kick  up  their  heels,  whirl  their  tails  with 
a  fantastic  flourish,  and  scour  across  the  plain  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
dust.' — vol.  i.  p.  181. 

Our  author  adds  a  remark  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  in  any  work  of  natural  history,  viz.,  that  the  skin  of  the  gnu 
has  a  delicious  smell  of  the  grass  and  wild  herbs  on  which  these 
animals  lie  and  feed. 

The  Gemsbok  {Antilape  oryx),  the  hunting  of  which  is  more 
trying  to  horses  than  any  other  sport  in  South  Africa,  is  remark- 
able for  its  long  and  sharp  straight  horns,  with  which  it  some- 
times transfixes  the  lion  when  attacked  by  him.  An  old  Boer 
and  keen  sportsman,  who  recollected  when  Uons  abounded  in  the 
Karroo  district,  near  Colesberg,  related  to  Mr.  Gumming  that 
he  had  seen  this  antelope  beat  off  the  lion,  and  he  had  also  come 
.upon  the  carcasses  of  both  rotting  on  the  plain,  the  body  of  the 
licm  being  transfixed  by  the  long  sharp  horns  of  the  gemsbok,  so 
that  it  could  not  extract  them,  smd  thus  both  had  perished  toge- 
ther. Mr.  Gumming  regards  this  as  one  of  the  most  beaut^ui 
and  remarkable  of  the  antelope  tribe : — 

*  It  is  the  animal  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable 
«f  the  unicorn,  from  its  long  straight  horns,  when  seen  en  profit,  so 
eaacHj  covering  one  another  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
but  one.  It  possesses  the  erect  mane,  long,  sweeping  black  tail,  and 
graeral  appearance  of  the  horse,  with  the  head  and  hoofk  of  an  ante- 
lope. It  is  robust  in  its  form,  squarely  and  compactly  built,  and  very 
noble  in  its  bearing.  Its  height  is  about  that  of  an  ass,  and  in  colour 
it  slightly  resembles  that  animal.  The  beautiful  black  bands  which 
eccentrically  adorn  its  head,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  wearing  a  stall- 
collar,  together  with  the  manner  in  which  the  rump  and  thighs  are 
painted,  impart  to  it  a  character  peculiar  to  itself.  The  adult  male 
measures  three  feet  ten  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder. 

*  The  gemsbok  thrives  and  attains  high  condition  in  barren  regions, 

^  where 
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where  it  might  be  imagined  that  a  locust  would  not  find  subsist- 
ence, and,  burning  as  is  the  climate,  it  b  perfectly  independent  of 
water,  wliich,  from  my  own  observation,  and  the  repeated  reports  both 
of  the  Boers  and  aborigines,  I  am  convinced  it  neva*  by  any  chance 
tastes.  Owing  to  the  even  nature  of  the  g^und  which  the  oryx  fre- 
quents, its  shy  and  suspicious  disposition,  and  the  extreme  distances 
from  water  to  which  it  must  be  followed,  it  is  never  stalked  or  driven 
to  an  ambush  like  other  antelopes,  but  is  hunted  on  horseback  and 
ridden  down  by  a  long  tail-on-end  chace/ — vol.  i.  p.  97. 

But,  of  the  animals  so  pursued,  it  is  the  swiftest  and  most  eib- 
during.  The  horns  are  equally  developed  in  both  sexes.  In  one 
chace  a  light-weighted  Hottentot  on  a  good  horse  reached  the 
middle  of  a  foaming  herd,  and  dexterously  turned  out  ^  a  beau- 
tiful cow  with  a  pair  of  uncommonly  fine  long  boms.'  Mr. 
Camming  headed  her. 

^  I  obtained  a  fine  chance,  and  rolled  her  over  with  two  bullets  in  her 
shoulder.  My  thirst  was  intense,  and,  the  gemsbok  having  a  fine 
breast  of  milk,  I  milked  her  into  my  rooutb,  and  obtained  a  drink  of 
the  sweetest  beverage  I  ever  tasted.' — vol.  i.  p.  102. 

How  long  the  bereaved  little  one  vainly  bleated  for  the  lo«t 
parent,  and,  when  its  thirst  grew  intense,  where  it  assuaged  the 
torment,  troubled  not  the  destroyer,  who,  nevertheless,  had  himself 
drawn  nourishment  from  a  mother's  breast  I  But  the  hunter  seems 
to  have  stifled  every  principle,  so  imbibed,  that  might  suggest  re- 
flections on  the  sufferings  caused  by  his  sport ;  and  we  may  warn 
the  reader  at  once,  that  the  more  he  too  may  be  able  to  repress 
such  reflections,  the  less  will  be  his  pain  in  perusing  many  pages 
of  this  extraordinary  book. 

Of  the  fierce  and  grotesque  antelope  which  is  the  type  of  the  sub- 
genus Boselapktis  of  Blainville,  our  author  fell  in  with  two  species, 
the  common  wildebeest  or  black  gnu,  and  the  blue  wildebeest  or 
brindled  gnu  ;  the  latter  is  the  Catohlepas  gorgon  of  Col.  Hamil- 
ton Smith.  Of  this  Mr.  Cunmiing  got  a  magnificent  male  speci- 
men in  an  odd  manner. 

^  He  was  found  with  one  of  his  fore  legs  caught  over  his  horn,  so 
that  he  could  not  run,  and  they  hamstrung  him  and  cut  his  throat.  He 
had  probably  managed  to  get  himself  into  this  awkward  attitude  while 
fighting  with  some  of  his  fellows.' — voL  i.  p.  111. 

At  a  subsequent  period  our  author  obtained  a  second  specimen 
of  this  rare  species  by  the  unintentional  aid  of  some  wild  dogs. 
He  had  made  a  shooting-hole  near  a  spring,  frequented  by  the 
animals  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  having  passed  the  night  watcb- 
ing  for  them  until  dawn,  had  rolled  his  blanket  tight  round  him 
and  tried  to  sleep. 

^  In  this  manner  I  had  lain  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly 
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denly  startled  by  a  large  heavy  animal  galloping  past  within  six  feet 
of  me.  On  cautioiisly  peqping  through  the  stones  which  surrounded 
my  bole,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  behold  a  fine  bull  brindled  gnoo  dash 
into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  within  forty  yards  of  me,  and  stand  at 
bay,  followed  by  four  tearing,  fierce^looking  wild-dogs.  All  the  four 
bad  their  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  blood,  and  looked  savage 
in  tbe  extreme.  They  seemed  quite  confident  of  success,  and  came 
leisurely  up  to  the  bull,  passing  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  their  eyes 
glistening  with  ferocious  glee.  My  anxiety  to  possess  this  fine  old  bull, 
and  also  a  specimen  of  the  wild  dog,  prevented  my  waiting  to  see  more 
of  the  fun.  I  deliberated  for  a  few  seconds  whether  I  would  shoot 
the  bull  first  or  one  of  the  hounds,  and  ended  by  shooting  the  gnoo 
and  the  largest  hound  right  and  left.  The  bull,  on  receiving  the  ball, 
bounded  out  of  the  fountain ;  but  wheeling  about,  he  re-entered  it, 
and,  staggering  violently  for  a  moment,  subsided  in  its  waters.' 
The  three  remaimng  hounds  reluctantly  withdrew. 

^  Having  summoned  my  men,  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
dragged  the  ponderous  carcase  of  the  old  bull  out  of  the  water,  we 
found  that  be  had  been  cruelly  lacerated  by  the  hounds.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  hamstring  him.  His  hind  legs, 
haunches,  and  belly  were  dreadfully  torn ;  he  had  lost  half  his  tail, 
and  was  otherwise  mutilated.  Poor  old  bull !  I  could  not  help  com* 
miserating  his  fate.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  such  scenes  of  pain  must  ever  be  occurring  ; 
one  species,  whether  inhabiting  earth,  air,  or  ocean,  being  produced  to 
become  the  prey  of  another.' 

The  amiable  writer's  feeling  of  compassion,  be  it  remembered, 
was  never  indulged  at  the  expense  of  the  gratification  of  his  own 
instinct,  nor  ever  suffered  to  contravene  what  be  philosophically 
assumes  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  creation — and  the  sentimental 
paragraph  above  quoted  ends  as  follows : — *  At  night  I  watched 
the  water,  with  fairish  moonlight,  and  shot  a  large  spotted 
hyaeoa.' — vol.  i.  p.  170. 

In  a  note  to  this  paragraph  be  gives  some  remarks  on  tbe  habits 
and  instincts  of  the  wild  bunting^dog  {Canis  pictd\  of  South 
Africa,  which,  in  the  still  vexed  question  of  the  ongin  of  our 
domestic  breeds,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  the  zoologist. 
The  current  idea  that  the  ^bark'  is  a  result  of  domestication, 
seems  not  to  be  quite  correct.  These  wild  dogs,  he  says, — 
*  give  chace  in  large  organised  packs,  varying  in  number  from  ten  to 
sixty.  Their  pace  is  a  long  never-tiring  gallop,  and  in  the  chace 
they  relieve  one  another,  the  leading  hounds  falling  to  the  rear  when 
fittigued,  when  others,  who  have  been  husbanding  their  strength,  come 
up  and  relieve  them.  Having  succeeded  in  bringing  their  quarry  to 
bay,  they  all  surround  him,  and  he  is  immediately  dragged  to  the 
ground,  and  in  a  few  minutes  torn  to  pieces  and  consumed.' — vol.  i. 
p.  169. 

^^^^  These 
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These  dogs,  he  adds,  have  three  different  kinds  of  cry ;  one  of 
which  is  peculiarly  soft  and  mdodious,  but  distiiqfuiBhable  at  • 
great  distance,  and  serves  to  rally  and  bring  together  members  of 
the  pack  that  have  been  scattered  in  following  difierent  individuals 
of  a  troop  of  antelopes ;  a  second  cry,  compared  to  a  number  of 
monkeys  chattering  together,  is  emitted  at  night  when  they  are 
excited  by  any  particular  occurrence  ;  their  third  note  is  *  a  sharp 
angry  bark,'  usually  uttered  when  they  suddenly  behold  an  object 
which  they  cannot  make  out.  The  havoc  which  these  wild  dogs 
commit  on  the  flocks  of  the  Boers  is  very  great :  our  author  con- 
siders them  as  forming  ^  a  connecting  link  between  the  wolf  aod 
the  hysena  ;'  they  do  not  entertain  much  fear  of  man — and  they 
once  succeeded  in  giving  the  redoubted  liiHi-slayer  a  fright,  which 
he  confesses  he  shidl  remember  to  his  dyii^  day.  He  had  been 
hunting  on  the  plains  during  many  weary  hours  and  had  shot 
but  one  springbok,  when  the  moon  rose. 

'  A  little  after  thbi  I  discharged  my  other  barrel  at  a  large  spotted 
hyaena,  and  tlieo  I  returned  my  rifle  to  its  holster  without  loading 
either  barrel,  and  presently  I  was  asleep.  I  bad  not  slept  long  when 
my  light  dreams  were  influenced  by  strange  sounds.  I  dreanit  that 
lions  were  rushing  about  in  quest  of  me,  and,  the  sounds  increasing,  I 
awoke  with  a  sudden  start,  uttering  a  loud  shriek.  I  could  not  for 
several  seconds  remember  in  what  part  of  the  world  I  was,  or  anything 
connected  with  my  present  position.  I  heard  the  rushing  of  light  feet 
as  of  a  pack  of  wolves  close  on  every  side  of  me,  accompanied  by  the 
most  unearthly  sounds.  On  raising  my  head,  to  my  utter  horror  I 
saw  on  every  side  nothing  but  savage  wild-dogs.  On  my  right  and 
on  my  left,  within  a  few  paces  of  me,  stood  two  lines  of  these  fero- 
cious-looking animals,  cocking  their  ears  and  stretching  their  necks 
to  have  a  look  at  me ;  while  two  large  troops,  in  which  there  were  at 
least  forty,  kept  dashing  backwards  and  forwards  across  my  wind  within 
a  few  yards  of  me,  chattering  and  growling  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary volubility.  Another  troop  were  fighting  over  the  wildebeest  I 
had  shot.  On  beholding  them  I  expected  no  other  fate  than  to  be  in- 
stantly torn  to  pieces.  I  felt  my  blood  curdling  along  my  cheeks  and 
my  hair  bristling  on  my  head.  However,  I  had  presence  of  mind  to 
consider  that  the  human  voice  and  a  determined  bearing  might  overawe 
them,  and  accordingly,  springing  to  my  feet,  I  stepped  on  to  the  little 
ledge  surrounding  the  hole,  where,  drawing  myself  up  to  my  full 
height,  I  waved  my  larg^  blanket  with  both  hands,  at  the  same  time 
addressing  my  savage  assembly  in  a  loud  and  solemn  manner.  This 
had  the  desired  eflect :  the  wild  dogs  removed  to  a  more  respectful 
distance,  barking  at  me  something  like  collies.  Upon  this  I  snatched 
up  my  rifle  and  commenced  loading,  and  before  this  was  accomplished 
the  entire  pack  had  passed  away.' — vol.  i.  p.  190. 

In  latitude  29^  S.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  river,  the  Koodoo 
{Antilope  strepsiceros)  was  first  met  with ;  this  species  prefipn  the 
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cn^iy  districts  to  the  pkinsy  and  was  discovered  oa  some  lulls 
ooTered  with  sharp  angular  rocks,  but  wi^  abundance  of  excellent 
grass  and  fine  green  bushes.     Here 

^soddenlf,  on  raisine  our  eyes,  we  saw  standing  on  the  hill  side, 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  us,  five  buck  koodoos,  four  of  which 
were  tearing  old  fellows  carrying  extremely  fine  horns ;  and  majestic 
as  they  were,  the  elevated  position  which  they  occupied  imparted  to 
them  a  still  more  striking  appearance.  We  galloped  towards  them, 
on  which  they  bounded  higher  up  the  rocky  hill,  and  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  looking  at  us.  I  had  seen  many  sights  thrilling  to  a  sportsman, 
but  few  to  surpass  what  I  then  beheld.  I  think  an  old  buck  koodoo, 
when  seen  standing  broadside  on,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  grandest- 
looking  antelopes  in  the  world.  They  now  broke  into  two  lots,  the 
two  finest  bucks  holding  to  the  left,  and  to  these  we  gave  chase. 
They  led  us  over  the  most  terrific  ground  for  horses  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  consisted  of  a  mass  of  large  sharp  adamantine  pieces  of 
rock ;  even  the  rock-frequenting  koodoos  themselves  made  bad  weather 
of  it.' 

At  last  Mr.  Gumming,  taking  a  short  cut,  got  within  range  of 
a  fine  specimen,  and  with  a  single  ball  rolled  bun  over  in  the  duirt. 
'  He  was  a  first-rate  old  buck,  and  carried  a  pair  of  ponderous, 
long,  wide^set  spiral  horns '  (vol.  i.  p.  154).  The  speed  and  en^ 
durance  of  the  koodoo  is  inferior  to  that  of^  the  oryx,  and  they  are 
easily  ridden  down  on  level  ground ;  but  in  the  hilly  and  rocky 
places  which  they  frequent,  they  are  more  usually  obtained  by 
stalking.  The  skin  of  the  koodoo,  though  thin,  is  extremely  tougl^ 
and  is  much  prized  by  the  colonists  for  ox-waggon  whip-lashes. 

A  larger  and  rarer  species  of  antelope  is  that  which  our  author 
calls  the  ^  Roan,'  or  ^  bastard  gemsbok,'  and  characterises  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  collection  as  ^e  most  daring  of  the  tribe.  It  is 
the  AntUope  equina  of  Geofiiroy.  It  also  was  first  fallen  in  with  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Vaal. 

Mr.  Cununing  next  bent  his  course  towards  the  land  of  the 
Blesboks  i^Antilope  albifrons),  a  large  and  beautiful  violetp<x)loured 
species,  which  is  found,  together  with  black  wildebeests  and 
springboks,  in  countless  thousands  on  the  vast  green  plains  of 
^lort,  crisp,  sour  grass,  situated  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  eastwurd  of  the  scene  of  the  slaughter  of  the  roan  antelope, 
and  occupying  a  central  position  in  Southern  Africa.  Cattle  and 
horses  refuse  to  pasture  on  the  grassy  products  of  these  plains, 
which  afibrd  sustenance  to  such  myriads  of  this  antdope.  Its  skin 
emits  a  most  delicious  and  powerful  perfume  of  flowers  and  sweet- 
smelling  herbs.  A  secretion  issues  fivHn  between  its  hoofs,  which 
has  likewise  a  pleasing  odour.  Several  murders  among  this  bean- 
tiful  tribe  are  detailed  with  the  most  impenitent  gusto. 

The  giant  amongst  the  antelopes   is  that  species  which  the 

^        Dutch 
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Dutch  Boers  call  *  Eland,'  meaning  elk — (the  Antilape  areas  ot 
Pallas).  Mr.  Cumming  first  got  sight  of  it  near  an  old  forest, 
grey  with  age,  beyond  the  valley  of  Bahatla,  in  lat  24°  S.  It 
was  a  fine  miBLle,  standing  about  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder : — 

*  Observing  us,  he  made  off  at  a  gallop,  springing  over  the  trunks  of 
decayed  trees  wbdch  lay  across  his  path ;  but  very  soon  he  reduced  his 
pace  to  a  trot.  Spurring  my  horse,  another  moment  saw  me  riding 
hard  behind  him.  Twice  in  the  thickets  I  lost  sight  of  him,  and  he 
very  nearly  escaped  me ;  but  at  length,  the  ground  improving,  I  came 
up  with  him,  and  rode  within  a  few  yards  behind  him.  Long  streaks 
of  foam  now  streamed  from  his  mouth,  and  a  profuse  perspiration  had 
changed  his  sleek  erey  coat  to  an  ashy  blue.  Tears  trickled  from  his 
large  dark  eye,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  eland's  hours  were  numbered. 
Pitching  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder,  I  let  fly  at  the  gallop,  and  mortally 
wounded  him  behind  ;  then  spurring  my  horse,  I  shot  past  him  on  his 
right  side,  and  discharged  my  other  barrel  behind  his  shoulder,  when 
the  eland  stag^red  for  a  moment  and  subsided  in  the  dust.  This 
magnificent  animal  is  by  fiur  the  largest  of  all  the  antelope  tribe,  ex- 
ceeding a  large  ox  in  size.  It  also  attains  an  extraordinary  condition, 
being  often  burthened  with  a  very  large  amount  of  &Lt  Its  flesh  is 
most  excellent,  and  is  justly  esteemed  above  all  others.  It  has  a 
peculiar  sweetness,  and  is  tender  and  fit  for  use  the  moment  the 
animal  is  killed.  Like  the  gemsbok,  the  eland  is  independent  of  water, 
and  frequents  the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  desert  in  herds  varying 
from  ten  to  a  hundred.  The  old  males  may  often  be  found  consorting 
together  apart  from  the  females,  and  a  troop  of  these,  when  in  full 
condition,  may  be  likened  to  a  herd  of  stall-fed  oxen.  The  eland  has 
lest  speed  than  any  other  variety  of  antelope;  and,  by  judicious  riding, 
they  may  be  driven  to  camp  fiK>m  a  great  distance.  In  this  manner  I 
have  often  ridden  the  best  bull  out  of  the  herd,  and  brought  liim  within 
gunshot  of  my  waggons,  where  I  could  more  conveniently  cut  up  and 
preserve  the  flesh,  without  the  trouble  of  sending  men  and  pack-oxen 
to  fetch  it.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  an  eland  drop  down  dead  at  the 
end  of  a  severe  chace,  owing  to  his  plethoric  habit.  The  skin  of  the 
eland  I  had  just  shot  emitted,  like  most  other  antelopes,  the  most 
delicious  perfume  of  trees  and  grass.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  252. 

The  power  of  the  ruminating  animals  to  endure  thirst  or  abstain 
from  water  varies  greatly  in  the  difierent  species,  and  depends  upon 
the  organization  of  the  second  cavity  of  their  complex  stomach,  called 
by  anatomists  the  ^  reticulum,'  and  by  agriculturists  the  ^  honey- 
comb-bag.' In  some  the  cells  are  extremely  shallow,  and  form 
a  mere  pattern  of  hexagons  by  raised  lines  on  the  surface ;  in 
other  species  these  lines  rise  into  walls,  and  the  cells  are  deep  ; 
in  others  the  deep  cells  are  subdivided  into  smaller  ones ;  in 
the  camel  tribe  they  are  expanded  into  bags :  and  in  propor- 
tion to  their  capacity  for  retaining  fluid  is  the  ruminant's  power 

of 
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of  abstinence  from  drinking.  The  Sassayby,  the  Water-buck, 
and  the  Pallah,  have  shallow  cells  ;  the  Gemsbok,  the  Duiker,  and 
the  Eland  have  deep  cells.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  of 
the  long-abstaining  kinds  of  antelope  ^  never  drink ;'  we  know 
that  is  not  the  case  with  the  eland,  although  the  dew-drops  col- 
lected in  the  early  moming^s  grazing  may  suffice,  when  stored  up 
in  the  cells  of  the  reticulum,  for  the  day.  The  differences  noted 
by  Mr.  Gumming  in  the  habits  of  South  African  antelopes  in 
regard  to  their  independence  of  water  accords  ¥dth  the  anatomical 
differences  above  defined ;  and  circumstances  occurred  in  which  he 
turned  that  knowledge  to  good  account.  He  was  desirous  of  pene- 
trating from  Baquaine  and  Booby,  in  lat  24"^  S.,  northward  to 
the  Bamangwato  country.  The  Baquaines  were  equally  bent  upon 
leading  him  eastward  to  their  chief  Sichely,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  this  by  fidse  guides,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  accom- 
panying him  to  Bamangwato,  were  instructed  to  turn  him  in  the 
wnmg  direction.  The  attempted  deceit  was  soon  detected  by 
means  of  the  compass,  which  our  author  described  to  them  as 
^  medicine  which  would  enable  him  to  discover  the  way  without 
their  assistance.'  They  next  endeavoured  to  arrest  his  progress 
by  false  averments  of  the  utter  want  of  water,  and  other  difficulties 
opposing  a  northward  course;  and  when,  in  spite  of  these,  he 
determined  on  proceeding  in  that  course,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  confirmation  of  their  statements  and  the  gradual  loss  of 
caUle  and  horses  from  thirst,  his  guides  finally  deserted  him,  and 
his  own  men  b^an  to  show  a  faltering  and  mutinous  spirit  ^  I 
rononstrated  with  them,  and  told  them  that  if  I  did  not  bring 
them  to  water  next  day  before  the  sun  was  under,  they  might 
turn  the  oxen  on  their  spoor.'  Ordering  his  men  to  remain  quiet 
with  the  waggons  and  oxen,  and  to  listen  for  shots,  he  then 
rode  forwards,  accompanied  by  a  single  Hottentot  attendant,  in 
a  direction  N.N.E.,  through  thick  forest.  '  I  saw  one  duiker, 
but  these  antelopes  are  met  ¥dth  in  the  desert,  and  are  indepen- 
dent of  water.  For  miles  we  continued  our  search,  until  my 
hopes  sank  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  Kleinboy  swore  that  we  should 
never  regain  the  waggons.  At  length  I  perceived  a  sassayby 
walking  before  me :  this  antelope  drinks  every  day,  and  **  fresh 
vigour  with  the  hope  returned." '  In  fact,  the  observation  of  this 
species  and  the  laiowledge  of  its  habits  gave  assurance  to  the 
wanderer  that  he  must  be  within  one  day's  journey  of  water. 
Nor  was  he  deceived.  Other  zoological  signs  of  the  proximity 
of  the  indispensable  element  presented  themselves  to  his  acute 
eyes;  and  fiist,  *vleys,'  or  springs  that  had  recently  contained 
water,  were  discovered — ^by  and  bye  a  large  pool  of  excellent  water, 

enough 
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enough  to  supply  the  catde  for  several  days.  The  result  was  a 
successful  progress  with  oxen,  waggons,  and  baggage  to  the 
Bamangwato  territory.  But  before  we  notice  the  severer  conflicts 
which  there  awaited  the  hunter,  let  us  wind  up  our  report  as  to 
his  antelopes.  These  beautiful  animals  are  noticed  in  his  book 
under  their  vermtcular  colonial  names,  and  with  these  only  are  their 
remains  at  the  Chinese  Gallery  labelled.  We  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  compare  its  specimens  with  those  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  with  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  the  best  authors,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  actual  species  which  fell  under  the  rifle  of 
d^  collector. 

The  *  sassayby,'  then,  is  the  Antilope  lunatay  the  type  of  the 
sub-genus  Acronotus  of  Hamilton  Smith.  The  *  duiker '  (ducker), 
or  *  duikerbok,'  is  the  Antilope  merffens ;  it  is  so  called  from  the 
readiness  with  which  it  takes  to  the  water,  and  the  facility  with 
which,  when  pursued,  it  dives  or  dashes  through  any  river.  It  is 
quite  a  distinct  species  from  the  waterbuck,  Antilope  ellipsiprymr' 
nuSj  which  is  a  much  finer  and  rarer  antelope.  Mr.  Gumming  first 
saw  the  voaterJmck  on  the  banks  of  the  Ngotwani,  in  lat.  23^  S., 
and,  in  chasing  it,  met  with  an  accident  which  had  well  nigh 
arrested  his  hunting  career : — 

*  The  buck  appeared  ascending  a  rocky  pyramidal  hill  down  the 
river  side,  with  the  agility  of  a  chamcns,  and  only  one  dog,  Boxer,  my 
best,  at  his  heels.  I  then  galloped  down  the  river-side  at  top  speed  to 
meet  him,  but  was  too  late :  I  however  fired  a  long  ^ot  to  encoarage 
Boxer.  Next  moment,  in  ascending  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Ngotwani,  my  horse  fell  and  rolled  down  the  bank  very  nearly  on  the 
top  of  me.  One  of  the  barrels  of  my  favourite  ball-gun  was  thereby 
stove,  by  coming  in  violent  contact  with  a  piece  of  rock.' — vol.  iL  p.  134. 

Nothing  daunted,  he  continued  the  chace  on  foot,  brought  the 
buck  to  bay,  and — 

^pot  a  bullet  between  his  two  shoulder-blades,  which  dropped  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  He  died  as  a  waterbuck  ought,  in  the  deep  water. 
My  success  with  this  noble  and  very  beautiful  antelope  gave  me  most 
sincere  pleasure.' — vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

Of  the  Hartebeeste  {Antilope  oaama)  he  records  little  save  its 
being  the  subject  of  a  successful  stalk  after  the  most  approved 
Highland  fashion.  A  herd  of  PaUahs  {AntUope  mdanqms)  was 
seen  in  a  romantic  pass  of  the  high  mountains  m  iriiich  the  Koo- 
loubeng,  a  tributary  of  the  Ngotwani,  takes  its  rise.  And  as  the 
hunter  ascended  a  lofty  range  to  the  westward  of  this  pass,  he 
fell  in  with  large  colonies  of  baboons,  and  a  few  Klipspringers 
{Antilope  saltatrix).  The  Bechuana  Hottentots  have  a  super- 
stition that  the  voices  of  these  rock4oving  antelopes  attract  rsin ; 
they  take  them  alive,  and  parade  them  round  the  kraal,  while 
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te  'immmaker/  by  piiichlng  and  tormenting  them,  induces  them 
Id  scream. 

The  Rhoose-rheebok  is  the  Antilope  capreolus  of  Lichtenstein, 
and  the  Vaal-rheebok  is  the  Antilope  viUosa  of  Burchell ;  they  are 
probably  varieties  of  one  species.  The  Reitbok  is  the  Antilope 
rmlunea  of  Smith.  The  foregoing  species  are  included  in  the 
tab-goins  JSleoMtffUS,  The  Ourebi,  which  is  reputed  to  be  the 
swiftest  of  antelopes,  is  the  Antilope  scoparia.  The  Bleik-steinbok 
is  the  Antilope  rupestris ;  the  Chresh-steinbok  is  the  A,  tragulus; 
bat  diese  may  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Some  combine 
them  with  the  ourebi,  in  the  sub-genus  Oreotragus:  others  assign 
Ibe  steinboks  to  a  separate  section  under  the  name  of  Calotrofftu. 
The  Bleubok,  which  is  the  smallest  of  the  South  African  ante* 
lopes,  is  the  A.  cceruka  of  H.  Smith,  or  Cephdophus  coeruleus  of 
the  sub-gioierists.  The  Grysbok  is  the  Antilope  {traguhu)  me- 
boMtis.  The  Bontebdc  is  Uie  Antilope  {g<izella\  pyaarga.  The 
Boshbok  is  the  Antilope  gylvatiea — and  nearly  allied  to,  if  hot  a 
irariety  of  this  species  is  the  rare  Serolomootlooque,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Gumming  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo,  in  the  Bakalaharl 
district,  in  lat.  21''  S. 

He  had  been  baffled  by  an  old  waterbuck,  and  he  writes, — 

^  I  was  slowly  returning  to  my  camp,  in  anything  but  good  humour 
at  my  want  of  success  with  the  g^me  I  had  just  been  after,  when, 
b^ld,  an  antelope  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  and  utterly  unknown 
to  Rportsmen  or  naturalists,  stood  broadside  in  my  path,  looking  me 
lull  in  the  &ce.  It  was  a  princely  old  buck  of  the  serolomootlooque 
of  the  Bakalahari,  or  bush-buck  of  the  Limpopo.  He  carried  a  very 
fine  wide-set  pair  of  horns.  On  beholding  him  I  was  struck  with 
wonder  and  ddight  My  heart  beat  with  excitement.  I  sprang  from 
my  saddle,  but  before  I  could  fire  a  shot  this  gem  of  beauty  bounded 
into  the  reeds,  and  was  lost  to  my  sight.  At  that  moment  I  would 
have  given  half  what  I  possessed  in  this  world  for  a  Inroadside  at  that 
lovely  antelope,  and  I  at  once  resolved  not  to  proceed  fiurther  on  my 
expedition  until  I  had  captured  him,  although  it  should  cost  me  the 
labour  of  a  month.* 

A  few  hours  of  sound  tactics  served,  however,  to  prostrate  the 
unique  specimen : — 

'  I  was  not  a  little  gratified  at  my  good  fortune  in  securing  this  novel 
and  valuable  trophy  :  he  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  antelopes  I  had 
ever  beheld,  both  in  symmetry  and  colour.  I  had  him  immediately 
eonveyed  to  camp,  where  I  took  his  measurement  and  wrote  out  a 
eorrect  description  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  naturalists.* — voL  iL 
p.  165. 

For  anything  that  appears  in  the  volumes  before  us  the  promised 
benefit  is  sdll  due.  Mr.  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming  merely 
proposes  a  specific  name,  and  with  a  characteristic   dauntless 
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indifference  to  etymology,  and  the  usual  custom  of  zoological  dis- 
coverers, he  calls  it  after  himself  the  Antilopus  Baualeynei.  We 
have  searched  in  vain  amongst  the  trophies  in  the  Chin^  Gallery 
for  any  other  evidence  of  the  species  than  the  skull  (No.  85) 
and  the  dried  skin  of  the  head  with  the  horns  (No.  84) ;  and  we 
recommend  their  comparison  by  the  more  practised  mammalogist 
with  Nos.  86  and  87,  and  oUier  specimens  of  the  bush-buck 
{Antihpe  syhaticd). 

There  appears  to  be  no  other  species  of  the  vast  tribe  of  ante- 
lopes observed  by  Mr.  Gumming  in  his  different  journeys  through 
fourteen  degrees  of  latitude,  in  their  metropolis,  South  A&ica, 
about  which  any  doubt  exists  as  to  their  identity  with  species 
previously  described  by  the  scientific  explorers  who  preceded 
him;  but  their  discoveries  have  received  a  satisfactory  con- 
firmation from  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  the  daring  sportsman, 
who  has  thus  borne  testimony  to  the  completeness  ^nd  success 
of  the  researches  of  Lichtenstein,  Burchell,  Smith,  and  Harris. 
That  noble  species,  the  Antilape  [Aigoceros]  niger — the  disco- 
very and  naming  of  which  were  reserved  for  the  latter  explorer — 
a  kindred  spirit — ^naturally  excited  a  peculiar  longing ;  and  Mr. 
Gumming,  who  calls  it  the  Potaquaine^  at  length  got  sight  of  it 
in  1844  at  Mangmaluky,  in  the  Bamanguato  country,  lat.  22^ 
south.  « 

^  Cantering  along  through  the  forest,  I  came  suddenly  in  full  view 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  animals  which  grace  this  fair  creation.  Tliis 
was  an  old  buck  of  the  sable  arUelopcj  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
animal  in  Afi*ica.  It  is  large  and  powerful,  partaking  considerably 
of  the  nature  of  the  ibex.  Its  back  and  sides  are  of  glossy  black, 
beautifully  contrasting  with  the  belly,  which  is  white  as  driven  snow. 
The  horns  are  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  and  bend  strongly  back 
with  a  bold  sweep,  reaching  nearly  to  the  haunches.  It  was  the  first  I 
had  seen.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sensations  I  experienced  on  be- 
holding a  sight  so  thrilling  to  the  sportsman's  eye.' 

This  beauty  escaped :  but  in  1846  Mr.  Gumming  had  better 
luck  with  the  sable  antelope  on  Mount  Guapa.  Both  males  and 
females  have  horns,  those  of  the  female  being  somewhat  shorter 
and  less  curved  than  the  male's.  Here  he  shot  a  splendid  doe 
with  a  perfect  pair  of  wide-set  horns, — 

*  putting  two  bullets  through  her  fore-quarters.  She,  however,  took 
two  more  balls  before  she  lay,  when  I  put  a  fifth  bullet  into  her  to 
stop  her  kicking,  as  she  was  injuring  her  horns  on  the  rocky  g^und. 
By  this  time  the  sun  was  under  and  the  moon  shone  bright.  Highly 
gratified  at  my  success,  I  now  cut  off  this  magnificent  antelope's  head, 
and  descended  the  mountain  with  a  slow  and  careful  step.' 

We  derive  from  this  and  many  other  narratives  incidental  testi- 
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mony  to  the  extraordiiiarj  tenacity  of  life  in  the  wild  antelopes — 
it  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  ^  stalk '  described  in  pp.  258- 
262  of  vol.  ii.,  when,  in  virtue  of  their  power  of  endurance  of 
rifle-ball  womids,  our  author  lost  a  noble  specimen  of  the  male 
Potaquaine. 

The  tall  Giraffe,  contemplated  in  its  native  groves  of  picturesque 
palm-like  acacj^,  impresses  Mr.  Gumming  with  its  beauty  and 
the  dignified  grace  of  its  movements,  and  he  ascribes  the  idea 
which  some  have  been  led  to  entertain  of  the  awkwardness  of  its 
gait  and  proportions  to  their  having  seen  it  only  in  confinement. 
The  giraffe,  he  says, 

*  is  invariably  met  with  among  venerable  forests,  where  innumerable 
blasted  and  weather-beaten  trunks  and  stems  occur.  I  have  repeatedly 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  a  troop  of  them,  until  I  had 
recourse  to  my  spyglass;  and  on  referring  the  case  to  my  savage 
attendants,  I  have  known  evai  their  optics  to  fiiil,  at  one  time  mis* 
taking  these  dilapidated  trunks  for  camelopards,  and  again  confounding 
real  camelopards  with  these  aged  veterans  of  the  forest/ 

They  congregate  in  herds,  averaging  sixteen  in  number,  from 
the  young  animal  of  nine  or  ten  feet  in  height  to  the  dark  chestnut- 
coloured  old  malcy  towering  to  a  height  of  upwards  of  eighteen 
feet. 

We  could  have  wished  that  their  admirer  had  repressed  his  in- 
stinct to  destroy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  harmless,  unresisting, 
and  beautiful  creatures.  They  could  afford  him  neither  tusks  for 
bis  traffic  nor  antlers  for  his  trophies.  In  fact  the  only  part  of 
these  victims  that  he  cared  to  preserve  was  the  long  tufted  tail. 
But  to  see  with  him  was  to  slay :  no  manifestation  of  brute-life 
met  his  eyes  without  the  desire  to  quench  it.  Wild  animals  were 
made  to  be  killed — ^he  to  kill  them — that  is,  according  to  the  Clan- 
Cumming'catechism,  the  '  chief  end  and  whole  duty  of  man.'  Here 
is  his  narrative  of  the  adventure  on  ^  the  memorable  day,  the  first 
on  which  I  saw  and  slew  the  lofty  graceful-looking  giraffe  or  came- 
lopard,  with  which  during  many  years  of  my  life  I  had  longed  to 
form  an  acquaintance  :' — 

'  The  giraffes  stood  looking  at  the  waggons  until  I  was  within  sixty 
yards  of  them,  when,  galloping  round  a  thick  bushy  tree,  under  cover 
of  which  I  had  ridden,  I  suddenly  beheld  a  sight  the  most  astounding 
that  a  sportsman's  eye  can  encounter.  Before  me  stood  a  troop  of 
ten  colossal  giraffes,  the  majority  of  which  were  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  feet  high.  On  beholding  me  they  at  once  made  off,  twisting 
their  long  tails  over  their  backs,  making  a  loud  switching  noise  with 
them,  and  cantered  along  at  an  easy  pace,  which,  however,  obliged 
Colesberg  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost  to  keep  up  with  them. 

<  The  sensations  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion  were  different  from 
anything  that  I  had  before  experienced  during  a  long  sporting  career. 

VOL.  LXXXVIII.   NO.  CLXXV.  c  ^  .       My 
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Mj  senses  were  so  absorbed  by  the  wondrous  and  beautifiil  sight  befbte 
rae  that  I  rode  along  like  one  entranced,  and  felt  inclined  to  disbelieve 
that  I  was  hunting  living  things  of  this  world.  The  ground  was  firm 
and  fitvourable  for  riding.  At  eveiy  stride  I  gained  upon  the  gfirafTes, 
and  af^er  a  short  burst  at  a  swingeing  gallop  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
them,  and  turned  the  finest  cow  out  of  the  herd.  On  finding  herself 
driven  from  her  comrades  and  hotly  pursued,  she  increased  her  pace, 
and  cantered  along  with  tremendous  strides,  clearing  an  amazing 
extent  of  ground  at  every  bonnd ;  while  her  neck  and  breast,  coming 
in  contact  with  the  dead  old  branches  of  the  trees,  were  continually 
strewing  them  in  my  path.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  riding  within  five 
yards  of  her  stem,  and,  firing  at  the  gallop,  I  sent  a  buUet  into  her 
back.  Increasing  my  pace,  I  next  rode  alongside,  and,  placing  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  I  fired  my  second  shot 
behind  the  shoulder ;  the  ball,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  effect  I 
then  placed  myself  directly  in  front,  when  she  came  to  a  walk.  Dis* 
mounting,  I  hastily  loaded  both  barrels,  putting  in  double  charges  of 
powder.  Before  this  was  accomplished  she  was  off  at  a  canter.  In  a 
short  time  I  brought  her  to  a  stand  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  watercourse, 
where  I  fired  at  fifteen  yards,  aiming  where  I  thought  the  heart  lay, 
upon  which  she  again  made  off.  Having  loaded,  I  followed,  and  had 
very  nearly  lost  her ;  she  had  turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  was  far 
out  of  sight  among  the  trees.  Once  more  I  brought  her  to  a  stand, 
and  dismounted  from  my  horse.  There  we  stood  together  alone  in 
the  wild  wood.  I  gazed  in  wonder  at  her  extreme  beauty,  while  her 
soft  dark  eye,  with  its  silky  fringe,  looked  down  imploringly  at  me, 
and  I  really  felt  a  pang  of  sorrow  in  this  moment  of  triumph  for  the 
blood  I  was  shedding.  Pointing  my  rifle  towards  the  skies,  I  sent  a 
bullet  throu^  her  neck.  On  receiving  it  she  reared  high  on  her  hind 
legs  and  fell  backwards  with  a  heavy  crash,  making  the  earth  shake 
around  her.  A  thick  stream  of  dark  blood  spouted  out  from  the 
wound,  her  colossal  limbs  quivered  for  a  moment,  and  she  expired. 

*  I  had  little  time  to  contemplate  the  prize  I  had  won.  Night  was 
fast  setting  in,  and  it  was  very  questionable  if  I  should  succeed  in  re- 
gaining my  waggons ;  so,  having  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  giraffe,  which 
was  adorned  with  a  bushy  tuft  of  flowing  black  hair,  I  took  "  one  last 
food  look,"  and  rode  haiti  for  the  spoor  of  the  waggons,  which  I  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  just  as  it  was  dark. 

*  No  pen  nor  words  can  convey  to  a  sportsman  what  it  is  to  ride  in 
the  midst  of  a  troop  of  gigantic  giraffes :  it  must  be  experienced  to  be 
understood.  They  emitted  a  powerful  perfume,  which  in  the  chace 
^eame  hot  in  my  face,  reminding  me  of  the  smell  of  a  hive  of  heather 
boney  in  September.' — ^voL  i.  p.  266. 

The  wild  Buffalo  {Bos  Caffer^  Sparrman)  is  a  nobler  object  of 
chace :  he  has  not  only  weapons  of  defence,  but  knows  bow  to 
use  them,  and  is  apt  to  anticipate  the  onset  and  convert  his  broad- 
based,  sharp-pointed  horns,  into  deadly  weapons  of  attack.  The 
patives,  therefore,  dread  the  bufiiBdo  more  than  thej  do  the  lion, 

and 
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aovl  even  Mr.  Cammihg  was  more  than  once  imperilled  and  baffled 
bj  this  bold  mminaat  One  <dd  bixll,  after  a  sore^  panting  chaoe, 
had  reoonrse  to  a  bit  of  stralageni  t — 

^  Doubling  Totind  seme  thick  bushes,  he  found  himself  beside  a  small 
pool  of  rain-water,  just  deep  enough  to  coTer  his  body ;  into  this  he 
walked,  and,  fitcbig  about,  lay  gently  down  and  awaited  our  on- 
ooraing,  with  nothiiig  but  hk  old  grey  faee  and  massive  horns  above 
the  water,  and  these  concealed  from  view  by  rank  overhanging  herbage. 
Our  attention  was  entirely  engrossed  with  the  spoor,  and  thus  we 
rode  boldly  on  until  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  when,  springing  to  his 
feet,  he  made  a  desperate  charge  after  Ruyter,  uttering  a  low  stifled 
roar  peculiar  to  bu£^oes  (somewhat  similar  to  the  growl  of  a  lion), 
and  hurled  horse  and  rider  to  the  earth  with  fearful  violence.  His 
horn  laid  the  poor  horse's  haunch  open  to  the  bone,  making  the  most 
fearful  ragged  wound.  In  an  instant  Kuyter  regained  his  feet,  and 
Rui  fer  his  life ;  which  the  buflhl o  observing,  gave  ehaee,  but  most 
fbrtunately  came  down  with  a  tremendous  somWsault  in  the  mud,  his  feet 
slipping  fiNMn  under  him  :  thus  the  Bushman  escaped  certain  destruction. 
The  buffido  rose  maek  discomfited,  and,  the  wounded  horse  first  catch- 
ing his  eye,  he  went  a  second  time  after  him,  but  he  got  out  of  the 
way.  At  tliis  moment  I  managed  to  send  one  of  my  patent  pacifi- 
eating  pills  into  his  shoulder,  when  he  instantly  quitted  the  field  of 
action,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  dense  cover  on  the  mountain  side, 
whither  I  deemed  it  imprudent  to  follow  him.* 

On  another  occasion,  in  which,  after  a  narrow  escape  of  one  of 
his  sen^ants  who  fell  from  his  horse  right  in  the  path  of  the  infuri- 
ated buffaloes,  Mr.  Gumming  succeeded  in  killing  two  bulls,  he 
says :  *  Elach  of  them  in  dying  repeatedly  uttered  a  very  striking, 
low,  deep  moan.  This  I  subsequently  ascertained  the  buffalo  in- 
variably utters  when  in  the  act  of  expiring.' 

The  chaise  of  the  heavy  Rhinoceros,  though  equally  determined, 
is  less  formidable,  because  it  is  more  easily  eluded.  Not  fewer 
than  four  species  of  rhinoceros,  the  chukuroo  of  the  Hottentots, 
came  within  the  rifl&-shot  of  the  indefatigable  sportsman,  and  con- 
tributed their  horns  to  his  series  of  trophies.  Zoologists  may 
now  see  and  compare  at  the  Chinese  Gallery  the  horns  (No.  13) 
of  the  *  muehocho  or  white  rhinoceros,'  which  is  the  Itkinoceros 
simus^  if  we  mistake  not,  of  Burchell ;  those  (No.  12)  of  the 
borele,  or  black  rhinoceros,  which  is  the  old  Rhinoceros  africantis 
of  Linnaeus ;  those  (No.  15)  of  Smith's  Rhinoceros  Keitloa  ;  and 
in  No.  15<z  the  horns  of  that  species  of  which  Dr.  Smith  re- 
ceived information  from  the  natives,  who  call  it  hobaoha^  and  de- 
scribed it  as  having  a  single  horn,  owing  to  the  very  superior  lei^h 
of  the  front  horn,  which  projects  more  forwards  than  in  the  other 
species.  Mr.  dimming  surmises  that  this  animal  is  the  Unicom 
of  antiquity ;  but  in  tiiat  case  what  becomes  of  his  hypothesis  of 
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the  Oryx  in  profile  ?  The  largest  species  is  the  Muehochoy  the 
fiercest  is  the  Borele.  Our  author  revels  in  the  reminiscences 
of  his  encounters  with  the  black  rhinoceros.  The  whites  {Bh. 
simus  and  jRk,  Kobaoba)  are  larger,  but  less  swift.  They  feed 
€m  grass,  carry  much  fat,  and  their  fleshy*  according  to  our 
author,  is  preferable  to  beef.  They  generally  carry  their  heads 
low,  whereas  the  Borele,  when  disturbed,  carries  his  high,  widi 
a  saucy  independent  air.  They  are  usually  in  pairs ;  once  only 
did  our  author  see  as  many  as  a  dozen  congregated  together 
on  some  young  grass.  Both  of  the  black  kinds  {Rk.  qfricanus 
and  Rk.  Keitloa)  are  much  smaller,  fiercer,  and  more  active 
than  the  white:  a  horse  with  a  rider  on  his  back  can  rarely 
overtake  them.  They  are  extremely  dangerous,  and  are  apt 
to  rush  headlong  and  unprovoked  at  any  object  which  attracts 
their  attention*  They  feed  almost  entirely  upon  the  thorny 
branches  of  the  species  of  mimosa  waggishly  termed  by  the 
Boers  *  vyacht  um  bige,'  t . « .  *  wait-a-bit '  thorns :  they  never  attain 
much  fat,  and  their  flesh  is  tough.  Their  horns  are  shorter  than 
those  of  the  white  species.  Mr.  Gumming  shot  a  variety  of  the 
Borele  with  three  horns.  The  specimen  is  in  the  Chinese  Gal- 
lery (No.  150).  In  all  the  rhinoceroses  the  horn  is  attached  to 
the  skin  and  periosteum  only,  and  can  be  detached  from  the  bone 
by  means  of  a  sharp  knife :  it  is  solid  throughout,  and  consists 
of  a  mass  of  agglutinated  fibres,  but  so  compact  as  to  be  suscep 
tible  of  a  fine  polish  : — 

'  The  skin  is  extremely  thick,  and  only  to  be  penetrated  by  bullets 
hardened  with  solder.  During  the  day  the  rhinoceros  will  be  found 
lying  asleep  or  standing  indolently  in  some  retired  part  of  the  forest, 
or  under  the  base  of  the  mountains,  sheltered  from  the  power  of  the 
sun  by  some  friendly  grove  of  umbrella-topped  mimosas.  In  the 
evening  they  commence  their  nightly  ramble,  and  wander  over  a  great 
extent  of  country.  They  usually  visit  the  fountains  between  nine 
and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  is  on  these  occasions  that  they 
may  be  most  successfully  hunted,  and  with  the  least  danger.  The 
black  rhinoceros  is  subject  to  paroxysms  of  unprovoked  fiiry,  often 
ploughing  up  the  ground  for  several  yards  with  its  horn,  and  assaulting 
large  bushes  in  the  most  violent  manner.  On  these  bushes  they  work 
for  hours  with  their  horns,  at  the  same  time  snorting  and  blowing 
loudly,  nor  do  they  leave  them  in  general  until  they  have  broken  them 
into  pieces.' — vol.  i.  p.  250. 

Gilbert  White,  in  the  Observations  on  Birds  appended  to  his 
Natural  History  of  Selbome,  writes: — *  While  the  cows  are 
feeding  in  moist  low  pastures,  broods  of  wagtails,  white  and  gray, 
run  round  them  dose  up  to  their  noses  and  under  their  very 
bellies,  availing  themselves  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  their  1^;8,  and 
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probably  finding  worms  and  larvae  that  are  roused  by  the  Samp- 
ling of  their  feet.  Nature  is  such  an  economist  that  the  most 
incongruous  animals  can  avail  themselves  of  each  other  !  Interest 
makes  strange  friendships.'  Starlings  and  magpies  very  often  sit 
on  the  backs  of  sheep  and  deer  to  pick  out  their  ticks.  Similar 
attentions  supposed  to  be  paid  to  the  goat  by  the  fern-owl  have 

Erocured  for  it  the  name  of  *  goat-sucker  '  and  the  generic  appel- 
itive  Caprimtdgus,  Most  will  remember  the  old  story  in  Hero- 
dotus of  the  little  bird  that  attends  upon  the  crocodile  of  the  Nile, 
and  warns  it  against  an  approaching  enemy.  The  savans  of 
Buonaparte's  Egyptian  expedition  confirmed  the  long-doubted 
fact,  determined  the  species  of  bird,  found  that  it  actually  attended 
the  crocodile  and  was  admitted  within  the  deaxUy  circle  of  its  fangs 
in  order  to  pick  oif  the  leeches  that  attach  themselves  to  its  gums 
and  throat,  and  that  it  was  always  dismissed  scatheless  from  the 
grim  gape  of  the  carnivorous  reptile.  Mr.  Curzon,  as  the  readers 
of  his  delightful  book  on  the  Levant  Monasteries  must  remember, 
lost  his  shot  at  a  crocodile  through  the  friendly  warning  given  by 
this  bird  to  its  huge,  cold-blooded,  heavy-mailed  ally.  Mr.  Gum- 
ming brings  to  our  knowledge  a  similar  instinctive  relation  between 
the  rhinoceros  and  a  little  bird  in  S.  Africa: — 

^  On  the  forenoon  of  the  23rd  a  native  came  and  informed  me  that 
he  had  discovered  a  white  rhinoceros  lying  asleep  in  thick  cover  to  the 
south.  I  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  the  spot  and  commenced 
stalking  in  upon  the  vast  Muchocho.  He  was  lying  asleep  beneath  a 
shady  tree,  and  his  appearance  reminded  me  of  an  enormous  hog,  which 
in  shape  he  slightly  resembles.  He  kept  constantly  flapping  his  ears, 
which  they  invariably  do  when  sleeping.  Before  I  could  reach  the 
proper  distance  to  fire,  several  "rhinoceros-birds,"  by  which  he  was 
attended,  warned  him  of  his  impending  danger  by  sticking  their  bills 
into  bis  ear,  and  uttering  their  harsh,  grating  cry.  Thus  aroused,  he 
suddenly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  crashed  away  through  the  jungle  at  a 
rapid  trot,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  Many  a  time  have  these  ever- 
watchfiil  birds  disappointed  me  in  my  stalk,  and  tempted  me  to  invoke 
an  anathema  upon  their  devoted  heads.  They  are  the  best  friends  (he 
rhinoceros  has,  and  rarely  fail  to  awaken  him  even  in  his  soundest  nap. 
Chukuroo  perfectly  understands  their  warning,  and,  springing  to 
his  feet,  he  generally  first  looks  about  him  in  every  direction,  after 
which  he  invariably  makes  off.  I  have  often  hunted  a  rhinoceros  on 
horseback,  which  led  me  a  chace  of  many  miles,  and  required  a  number 
of  shots  before  he  fell,  during  which  chace  several  of  these  birds  re- 
mained by  the  rhinoceros  to  the  last.  They  reminded  me  of  mariners 
on  the  deck  of  some  bark  sailing  on  the  ocean,  for  they  perched  along 
hb  back  and  sides  ;  and  as  each  of  my  bullets  told  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  rhinoceros,  they  ascended  about  six  feet  into  the  air,  uttering  their 
harsh  cry  of  alarm,  and  then  resumed  their  position.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  under  which  the  rhinoceros 

^  passed, 
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passed,  swept  them  from  their  living  deck,  but  they  always  reoovered 
their  former  station ;  they  also  adhere  to  the  rhinoceros  during  the 
night.  I  having  often  shot  these  animals  at  midnight  when  drinking 
at  the  fountains,  and  the  birds,  imagining  tiiey  were  asleep,  remained 
with  them  till  morning,  and  on  my  approaching,  before  taking  flight, 
they  exerted  themselves  to  their  utmost  to  awaken  Chukuroo  from  his 
deep  sleep.' 

The  spoor  or  foot-print  of  the  Hippopotamus  was  first  observed 
by  Mr.  Camming  on  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo,  in  lat.  23°  S., 
and  a  few  days  after  he  beheld  this  notable  quadruped  in  its 
native  streams — 

^  When  the  sun  went  down  the  sea-cows  commenced  a  march  up  the 
river.  They  passed  along  opposite  to  my  camp,  making  the  most  ex- 
traordinary sounds — blowing,  snorting,  and  roaring,  sometimes  crashit^ 
through  the  reeds,  and  sometimes  swimming  gently,  and  splashing  and 
sporting  through  the  water.  There  being  a  little  moonlight,  I  went 
down  with  my  man  Carey,  and  sat  some  time  on  the  river's  bank  con- 
templating these  wonderful  monsters  of  the  river.  It  was  a  truly 
grand  and  very  extraordinary  scene ;  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream 
was  clad  with  trees  of  gigantic  size  and  great  beauty,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  picture.' 

To  hit  these  huge  creatures  was  comparatively  easy  —  the 
diffic«ilty  was  to  bag  ^m.  In  his  endeavour  to  overcome  this 
Mr.  Cumming  narrates  the  following  adventure,  which,  be  it 
remembered,  took  place  in  a  river  abounding  with  crocodiles. 
He  had  tracked  three  cows  and  an  old  bull  to  a  broad  port  of  it 
with  a  sandy  bottom :  they  stood  in  the  middle,  where  the  water 
came  halfway  up  to  their  sides — and,  though  alarmed,  did  not 
appear  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  impending  danger : — 

*•  I  took  the  sea*eow  next  me,  and  with  my  first  ball  I  gave  her  -a 
mortal  wound,  knocking  loose  a  great  plate  on  the  top  of  her  skull. 
She  at  once  commenced  plnngii^  round  and  round,  and  then  oecasicm- 
ally  remained  still,  sitting  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  same  qmt.  On 
hearing  the  repmt  of  my  rifle  two  of  the  others  took  up  stream,  and 
the  iburtli  dashed  down  the  river ;  tliey  trotted  along,  like  oxen,  at  -a 
smart  pace  as  long  as  the  water  was  shallow.  I  was  now  in  a  state  of 
veiy  great  anxiety  about  my  wounded  sea-cow,  for  I  feared  that  she 
woald  be  lost ;  her  struggles  were  still  carrying  her  down  stream,  and 
the  water  was  becoming  deeper.  To  settle  the  matter  I  accordingly  fired 
a  second  shot  from  the  bank,  which,  entering  the  roof  of  her  skull,  passed 
out  through  her  eye ;  she  then  kept  continually  splashing  roand  and 
round  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  I  had  great  fears  of  the  csa- 
codiles,  and  I  did  not  know  that  the  sea-cow  might  not  attack  me.  My 
anxiety  to  secure  her,  however,  overcame  all  hesitation  ;  so,  divesting 
myself  of  my  leathers,  and  armed  with  a  sharp  knife,  I  dashed  into  the 
water,  which  at  first  took  me  up  to  my  arm-pits,  but  in  the  middle  was 
shallower.     As  I  approached  Behonoth  her  eye  looked  very  wicked.  I 

^         T  halted 
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halted  for  a  moment,  ready  to  dire  under  the  water  If  die  attacked  me, 
but  she  wa9  stunned,  and  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing ;  so,  running 
in  npoa  her,  and  seizing  her  short  tail,  I  attempted  to  incline  her  course 
to  land.  It  was  extraordinary  what  enormous  strength  she  still  had  in 
the  water.  I  could  not  guide  her  in  the  slightest,  and  she  continued  to 
^lash,  and  plunge,  and  blow,  and  make  her  circular  course,  carrying 
me  along  with  her  as  if  I  was  a  fly  on  her  tail.  Finding  her  tail  gave 
me  but  a  poor  hold,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  my  prey,  I  took  out 
my  knife,  and  catting  two  deep  parallel  incisions  through  the  skin  on 
her  rump,  and  lifting  this  skin  firom  the  flesh,  so  that  I  could  get  in  my 
two  hands,  I  made  use  of  this  as  a  handle  ;  and  after  some  desperate 
hard  work,  sometimes  pushing  and  sometimes  pulling,  the  sea-cow 
eootinuing  her  circular  course  all  the  time  and  I  holding  on  at  her 
nmp  like  grim  Death,  eventually  I  socoeeded  in  bringing  this  gigantic 
and  most  powerful  animal  to  the  bank.  Here  the  Bushman  quickly 
brought  me  a  stout  buffitlo-rheim  from  my  horse's  neck,  which  I  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  thick  skin,  and  mocnred  Behemoth  to  a  tree. 
I  then  look  my  rifle  and  sent  a  ball  through  the  centre  of  her  head, 
and  she  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  By  moonlight  we  took  down  a 
span  of  select  oxen  and  a  pair  of  rheim  chains,  and  succeeded  in  draggling 
the  sea-cow  high  and  dry.  We  were  all  astonished  at  her  enormous 
rize ;  she  appeared  to  be  about  five  feet  broad  across  the  belly.  I  could 
see  much  beauty  in  the  animal,  which  Nature  has  admirably  formed  for 
the  amphibious  Hfe  it  was  destined  to  pursue. — She  was  extremely  fat, 
mcNre  resembling  a  pig  than  a  cow  or  a  horse.' 

This  remark  of  our  authoi^s  is  in  accordance  with  the  true  affi- 
nides  and  place  in  nature  of  the  miscalled  river-horse  or  hippopo- 
tamus. The  resemblance  of  some  of  the  snorting  noises  made  by 
it  to  a  neigh,  its  mode  of  lifting  its  bead  out  of  water,  and 
its  erect  quick-moying  ears^  added  to  its  size,  may  have  sug- 
gested the  name  in  the  first  instance.  The  gynitoiy  moyemento 
of  the  aninial  after  its  stunning  wounds  in  the  head  may  recall  to 
the  physiologist  the  analogous  movements  by  which  the  dog  or 
rabbit,  under  the  hands  of  a  Majendie,  discloses  to  the  gapii^ 
students  the  success  of  one  of  his  horrid  experiments  upon  the 
brain  of  his  victim.  It  was  a  common  phenomenon  after 
the  hippopotamus  had  received  a  shot  in  the  brain-case.  Mr. 
Cumming  notes  that  one  huge  cow  remained  under  water  for 
ten  minutes  at  a  time,  then  ^just  showing  her  face  for  a 
second,  making  a  blowing  like  a  whale,  and  returning  to  the 
bottom'  (vol.  ii.  p.  181).  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  appa- 
rent *  spouting'  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  similitude  to  the 
cetaceous  order  was  forced  upon  the  observer  and  slayer  of  the 
amphibious  pachyderm  on  more  than  one  occasion.  After  re- 
peatedly wounding  another  large  cow,  Mr.  Cununing  r^narks, 
*  tiiis  last  shot  set  her  in  motion  once  more,  and  she  conmienced 
struggling  in  the  water  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  disap- 
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pearing  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  coming  up  like  a  great  whale, 
setting  the  whole  river  in  an  uproar.' 

The  bald  result  of  many  hippopotamuses  slain,  and  of  more 
grievously  wounded,  was  the  addition  of  a  few  skulls  to  the  col- 
lection of  sporting  trophies.  The  flesh  of  the  slaughtered  beasts 
was,  however,  greedily  devoured  by  the  Hottentot  *  tail '  which 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  adventurous  Highlander,  and  he  him- 
self pronounces  it  to  be  excellent. 

Mr.  Gumming  probably  may  never  have  read  iElian  *  On  the 
Peculiarities  of  Animals,'  and  was  without  doubt  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  pains  which  it  has  cost  the  modem  naturalist  to 
determine  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  animal  which  the  credu- 
lous Roman  collector  of  strange  stories  calls  the  homed  hog, 
*  No.  96.  Skull  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  the  plains  of  South  Africa,' 
in  the  Chinese  Gallery,  is  a  specimen  of  this  animal ;  or  proves, 
at  least,  that  a  species  of  the  remarkable  genus  Phacochoerus^  or 
Wart-hog,  which  is  distributed  over  Africa  from  Nubia  to  the 
Cape,  was  the  subject  of  the  following  sport : — 

'  In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  journey  to  the  northward, 
through  a  country  of  increasing  loveliness.  Beautifully  wooded  hills 
and  valleys,  captivating  to  the  sportsman's  eye,  stretched  away  on  every 
side,  with  rivulets  of  crystal  waters  in  the  valleys  and  the  spoor  o£ 
large  game  very  abundant.  On  the  march  my  dogs  dashed  up  the 
wind,  and  in  two  minutes  tlie  peaceful  forest  was  disturbed  by  their 
united  voices,  ang^rily  barking  around  some  animal  which  they  had 
brought  to  bay.  Snatching  up  my  rifle,  I  rushed  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, and  found  them  actively  baying  a  fierce  and  grisly  boar,  whose 
foaming  jaws  were  adorned  with  a  pair  of  tusks  so  enormous  as  to 
resemble  horns,  each  of  them  being  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  could  obtain  a  clear  shot,  owing  to  the  eager- 
ness of  my  dogs,  but  at  length  an  opening  occurred,  when  I  dropped 
the  grim  boar  with  a  bullet  in  the  heart.  Night  had  scarcely  set  in 
when  lions  conunenced  to  roar  in  concert  on  every  side  of  us,  and 
continued  their  deep  and  awful  music  until  the  sun  rose  next  day.' — 
vol.  i.  p.  258. 

The  great  Wart-hogs  of  Africa  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
ordinary  wild  boars  of  Asia  and  Europe.  In  their  dentition  they 
much  more  nearly  correspond  with  the  elephant,  and  their 
enormous  horn-like  tusks  take  a  polish  like  ivory.  Two  yoimg 
specimens  of  Phacochoerus  have  been  recently  added  to  the 
Menagerie  in  the  Regent's  Park,  The  animal  had  never  before 
been  exhibited  in  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  his  encounters  with  the  various  large  herbi- 
vorous quadrupeds,  Mr.  Cumming  frequently  fell  in  with  the 
carnivorous  king  of  beasts,  to  whom  is  mainly  assigned  the  task 
of  checking  the  undue  increase  of  the  vegetable  feeders  in  South 
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A£rica;  and,  thanks  to  the  dauntless  bearing  with  which  he 
ayailed  himself  of  all  the  opportunities  of  observing  and  en- 
coontering  the  lion  in  his  native  haunts,  science  is  indebted  to 
him  for  the  rectification  of  some  current  errors  in  the  natural 
history  of  that  noble  feline.  He  modestly  apologises  (p.  193) 
for  offering  the  result  of  his  experience ;  but  we  can  assure 
him  that,  so  far  as  our  zoological  reading  extends,  we  know  of  no 
other  account  of  the  habits  of  the  lion  so  true  to  the  known 
oiganization  of  the  beast — ^none  penned  more  ably.  His  grand 
victim  is  not  to  be  omitted.  His  shooting  one  day  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  tropical  thunder-storm,  which  had  had  its  usual  effect 
in  taming  the  large  herds  of  wildebeests,  springboks,  blesboks,  and 
quaggas  that  roamed  on  every  side,  and,  as  he  rode  slowly  along 
through  the  midst  of  them,  would  scarcely  move  out  of  rifle-range. 
A  lioness,  taking  advantage  of  the  sedative  effect  of  the  storm,  had 
secured  a  blesbok,  and  was  disturbed  by  our  author  at  that  most 
aggravating  moment  to  biped  or  quadruped  carnivore,  whilst  she 
was  busily  dining: — 

*  She  was  assisted  in  her  repast  by  about  a  dozen  jackals,  which 
were  feasting  along  with  her  in  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
manner.  Directing'  my  followers'  attention  to  the  spot,  I  remarked, 
"  I  see  the  lion  ;"  to  which  they  replied,  "  Whar  ?  whar?  Yah  I  Al- 
magtig !  dat  is  he  ;"  and  instantly  reining  in  their  steeds  and  wheeling 
about,  they  pressed  their  heels  to  their  horses'  sides,  and  were  preparing 
to  betake  themselves  to  flight.  I  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to 
do  ?  To  which  they  answered,  "  We  have  not  yet  placed  caps  on  our 
rifles."  This  was  true ;  but  while  this  short  conversation  was  passing 
the  lioness  had  observed  us.  Raising  her  full,  round  i^e,  she  over- 
hauled us  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  set  off  at  a  smart  canter  towards  a 
range  of  mountains  some  miles  to  the  northward ;  the  whole  troop  of 
jackals  also  started  off  in  another  direction ;  there  was,  therefore,  no 
time  to  think  of  caps.  The  first  move  was  to  bring  her  to  bay,  and  not 
a  second  was  to  be  lost.  Spurring  my  good  and  lively  steed,  and 
shouting  to  my  men  to  follow,  I  flew  across  the  plain,  and,  being  fortu- 
nately mounted  on  Colesberg,  the  flower  of  my  stud,  I  gain^  upon 
her  at  every  stride.  This  was  to  me  a  joyful  moment,  and  I  at  once 
made  up  my  mind  that  she  or  I  must  die. 

*  The  lioness  having  had  a  long  start  of  me,  we  went  over  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  ground  before  I  came  up  with  her.  She  was  a  large 
Ml-grown  beast,  and  the  bare  and  level  nature  of  the  plain  added  to 
her  imposing  appearance.  Finding  that  I  gained  upon  her,  she  re- 
duced her  pace  from  a  canter  to  a  trot,  carrying  her  tail  stuck  out 
behind  her,  and  slewed  a  little  to  one  side.  1  shouted  loudly  to  her  to 
halt,  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  her,  upcm  which  she  suddenly  pulled  up, 
and  sat  on  her  haunches  like  a  dog,  with  her  back  towards  me,  not  even 
deigning  to  look  round.  She  then  appeared  to  say  to  herself,  '^  Does 
this  fellow  know  who  he  is  after?"   Having  thus  sat  for  half  a  minute, 
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as  if  involved  in  thought,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  fteing  about, 
stood  looking  at  me  for  a  few  seconds,  moying  her  tail  s^wly  from  side 
to  side,  showing  her  teeth,  and  growling  fieroelj.  She  next  made  a 
short  run  forwards,  making  a  loud,  rumbling  noise  like  thunder. 
This  she  did  to  intimidate  me ;  but,  finding  that  I  did  not  flineh  an 
inch  nor  seem  to  heed  her  hostile  demonstrations,  she  quietly  stretched 
out  her  massive  arms,  and  lay  down  on  the  grass.  My  Hottentots  now 
coming  up,  we  all  three  dismounted,  and,  drawing  our  rifles  from  their 
holsters,  we  looked  to  see  if  the  powder  was  up  in  the  nipples,  and  put 
on  our  caps.  While  this  was  doing  the  lioness  sat  up,  and  showed 
evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness.  She  looked  first  at  us,  and  then 
behind  her,  as  if  to  see  if  the  coast  were  clear ;  after  which  she  made  a 
short  run  towards  us,  uttering  her  de^Mirawn  murderous  growls. 
Having  secured  the  three  horses  to  one  aoother  by  their  rheims,  we 
led  them  on  as  if  we  intended  to  pass  her,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
broadside.  But  this 'she  carefully  avoided  to  expose,  presenting  only 
her  full  front.  I  had  given  Stofolus  my  Moore  rifle,  with  <mlers  to 
shoot  her  if  she  should  spring  upon  me,  but  on  no  account  to  fire  before 
me.  Kleinboy  was  to  stand  ready  to  hand  me  my  Purdey  rifle,  in 
case  the  two-grooved  Dixon  should  not  prove  sufficient.  My  men  as 
yet  had  been  steady,  but  they  were  in  a  precious  stew,  their  &ces 
having  assumed  a  glmstly  paleness ;  and  I  had  a  painful  fbeHng  that  I 
coald  place  no  reliance  on  thraa. 

'  Naw,  then,  fi:)r  it,  neck  er  notlung  I  She  is  within  sixty  yards  of 
us,  and  she  keeps  advancing.  We  turned  the  horses'  toils  to  her.  I 
knelt  on  one  side,  and,  taking  a  steady  aim  at  her  breast,  let  fly.  The 
ball  cracked  loudly  on  her  tau'ny  hide,  and  crippled  her  in  the  shoul- 
der, upon  which  she  charged  with  an  appalling  roar,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  she  was  in  the  midst  of  us.  At  this  moment  Sto- 
folus's  rifle  exploded  in  his  hand,  and  Kleinboy,  whom  I  had  ordered 
to  stand  ready  by  me,  danced  about  like  a  duck  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
The  lioness  sprang  upon  Colesberg,  and  fearfully  lacerated  his  ribs 
and  haunches  with  her  horrid  teeth  and  claws ;  the  worst  wound  was 
on  his  haunch,  which  exhibited  a  sickening,  yawning  gash,  more  than 
twelve  inches  long,  almost  laying  bare  the  very  &>ne.  I  was  very 
cool  and  steady,  and  did  not  feel  in  the  least  degree  nervous,  having 
fortunately  great  confidence  in  my  own  shooting ;  but  I  must  confess, 
when  the  whole  aflkir  was  over  I  felt  that  it  was  a  very  awful  situa- 
tion and  attended  with  extreme  peril,  as  I  had  no  friend  with  me  on 
whom  I  could  rely. 

<  When  the  lioness  sprang  on  Colesberg,  I  stood  out  from  the 
horses,  ready  with  my  second  barrel  for  the  first  chance  she  should 
give  me  of  a  clear  shot.  This  she  quickly  did  ;  for,  seemingly  satis- 
fied with  the  revenge  she  had  now  taken,  she  quitted  Colesl^g,  and, 
slewing  her  tail  to  one  side,  trotted  sulkily  past  within  a  few  paces  of 
me,  taking  one  step  to  the  left.  I  pitched  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
and  in  another  second  the  lionees  was  stretdied  on  the  plain  a  lifeless 
corpse.  In  the  struggles  of  death  she  half  turned  on  her  back,  and 
str^cfaed  her  neck  and  fore  arms  convulsively,  when  she  fell  back  to 

^         T        her 
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hot  ixmer  fNMitkMi ;  ber  aiigfaty  arms  hung  powerless  by  ber  side,  her 
lower  jaw  fell,  blood  atFeained  firom  her  mouth,  auid  she  expired.  At 
the  momant  I  fired  my  second  shot,  Stofolus,  who  hardly  kocw  whe- 
ther he  was  alive  or  dead,  allowed  the  three  horses  to  escape.  These 
galloped  frantically  across  the  plain ;  on  which  he  and  Kleinboy  in- 
stantly started  after  them,  leaving  me  standing  alone  and  unarmed 
within  a  few  paces  of  the  Honess,  which  they,  from  their  anxiety  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  evidently  considered  quite  capable  of  doing  further 
mischief' — vol.  i.  p.  206. 

The  safety  of  the  hunter  in  many  similar  enoounteis  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  general  imwillix^ess  of  the  lion  to  attack  a  man, 
and  its  preference,  when  roused  to  resistance,  for  falling  upon  any 
quadruped  which  may  be  at  hand.  We  are  sorely  tempted  by 
the  exciting  character  of  many  of  these  adventures,  some  of  whidi 
are  iUustrated  by  life-like  sketdies ;  but  we  must  refrain.  The 
zoologist  will  find  a  graphic  summary  of  the  habits  and  external 
characters  of  the  South  African  variety  of  the  JFelis  Leo  {Too  of 
the  Hottentots)  in  vol.  L  pp.  192—201. 

In  these  and  Mr.  Cumming's  other  obsarvatkms,  fresh  from 
ni^nre,  diere  are  important  rectifications  of  enxurs  rdative  to  their 
subject  which,  having  crept  into  the  pages  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  original  authors  on  the  Animal  Kingdom,  have  been  handed 
down  from  work  to  work  unquestioned  by  the  compilers.  For 
example,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  in  his  Account  of  an  Extra- 
ordinary Pheasant,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for 
1780,  remarks  upon  certain  sexual  changes  which  happen  at  a  par- 
ticular period  *  like  to  what  is  observ  ed  of  the  horns  of  the  stag, 
which  differ  at  different  ages ;  or  to  the  mane  of  the  Moo,  which 
does  not  grow  till  after  his  fifth  year.'  But  whoever  has  studied 
the  Afriran  lions  st  the  Zoological  Gardens  must  be  satisfied 
of  the  aocuracy  of  Mr.  Cumming's  remark  thait  the  mane  is  dis- 
tincdy  developed  tU  the  third  year;  and  that  it  acquires  its  full 
size  at  the  fourth  year.  Again,  nothing  seemed  more  certain  in 
the  habits  of  the  lion  than  that  which  has  been  repeated  by 
writer  after  writer  as  to  the  solitary  grandeur  in  which  the  king 
of  beasts  always  stalked  forth  in  quest  of  prey.  It  has  furnished 
allusions  to  the  poet  and  illustrations  to  the  metaphysician ;  and  a 
lamented  Wit,  in  his  posthumous  ^  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy,* 
characteiistically  avails  himself  of  it.  Treatipg  of  the  conditions 
of  man's  supremacy,  Sydney  Smith  says : — 

*  His  gregarious  nature  is  another  cause  of  man's  superiority  over 
all  other  animak.  A  lion  lies  under  a  hole  in  a  rock ;  and  if  any 
other  lion  happen  to  pass  by,  they  fight.  Now,  whoever  gets  a 
habit  of  lying  under  a  hole  in  a  rock,  and  fighting  with  every  gentle- 
man who  passes  near  him,  cannot  possibly  niake  any  progress.' 

Mr.  Gumming,  however,  assures  us  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
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to  find  three  or  four  full-grown  male  lions  associating  and  hunting 
together  in  a  happy  state  of  friendship ;  nay,  that  a  troop  will 
meet,  like  HuUah's  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  roaring  in  concert, 
having  their  leader,  and  taking  up  their  parts,  like  persons  singing 
a  catch  (vol.  i.  p.  196) ;  a  practice  which  we  had  believed  to  be 
peculiar  to  that  philosophical  variety  of  JFelis  Leo  known  in  genial 
xdrcles  of  the  learned,  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  by  the  name 
of  the  Red  Lions.*    The  Reverend  Sydney  goes  on  to  say,  that 

'  If  lions  would  consort  together,  and  growl  out  the  observations 
4hey  have  made  about  killing  sheep  and  shepherds,  the  most  likely 
places  for  catching  a  calf  grazing,  and  so  forth,  they  could  not  fail  to 
improve.' 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Gumming  that  they  actually  do  so  consort ; 
but  not  having  acquired  the  art  of  transmitting  their  experience 
to  their  progeny,  they  remain  at  that  stage  of  advanced  instinct 
^hich  is  sometimes  exemplified  by  a  pair  of  hungry  greyhounds 
or  crafty  coUeys  in  our  own  rabbit-warrens.  With  r^wl,  indeed, 
to  zebras  or  antelopes,  the  lion  has  no  need,  of  course,  to  resort 
to  the  preconcerted  aid  of  another  of  his  kind  ;  but  whcki  the  bold 
and  formidable  buffalo  is  to  be  attacked,  he  avails  himself  of  that 
very  association  from  which  the  facetious  moralist  deduces  the 
•superiority  of  his  own  species.  Hear  at  least  what  the  lion-slayer 
recounts  on  this  point : — 

^  The  next  morning  was  cold  and  windy,  and  I  lay  in  my  waggon 
longer  than  usual.  My  Hottentots  had  thought  proper  to  leave  their 
•charge,  and  go  in  quest  of  honey  under  the  guidance  of  a  garrulous 
honey-bird.  I  had  lain  about  twenty  minutes  in  my  waggon  after 
they  had  all  started,  and  was  occupied  in  reading  a  book,  when  sud- 
denly I  heard  the  oxen  come  trotting  along  in  front  of  the  waggons, 
as  if  sharply  driven.  On  raising  my  head  from  my  pillow  I  perceived 
a  lioness  following  within  twenty  yards  of  them,  and  next  moment  her 
mate,  a  venerable-looking  lion,  with  a  sliaggy  mane  which  swept  the 
ground,  appeared  in  the  yellow  grass  in  front  of  the  oxen,  waiting  for 
her  to  put  them  to  flight.  The  plot  had  evidently  been  preconcerted 
between  them,  this  being  the  usual  manner  in  which  the  lion  attacks 
the  buffaloes.  Fortunately  the  oxen  would  not  run  for  them,  and  the 
lions  seemed  surprised  at  the  confidence  of  their  game.  On  springing 
•to  ray  feet  and  shouting  to  them,  they  joined  one  another,  and  stood 
together  beneath  a  shady  tree  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  of 
the  waggons.' 

We  refer  the  reader  to  p.  261  of  vol.  i.  for  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
venture, which  ended  fatally  for  the  fine  lion ;  and  to  p.  93  for  a 

*  An  eminently  vocal,  poetical,  astronomical,  anatomical,  zoological,  physiological, 
and  geological  let  of  Symposiaci,  rejoicing  in  the  style,  firm,  and  description  aboTe 
jet  forth. 
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similar  instance  of  the  instinct  of  association,  in  which  three  liona 
were  combined  in  a  chace  of  buffaloes,  and  interfered  with  some 
sportsmen  on  a  similar  quest. 

The  uniform  tawny  colour  of  the  lion's  coat  is  not  only  well 
adapted,  as  Mr.  Gumming  justly  remarks,  to  conceal  him  from 
observation  in  the  night-season,  but  has  a  relation  to  the  more 
open  plains  or  deserts  which  form  the  habitual  theatre  of  hi& 
prowluigs  and  watchings  in  the  African  continent.  It  harmonizea 
with  the  parched  grass  or  with  the  yellow  sand  along  which  he 
steals  towards,  or  on  which  he  lies  in  wait  to  spring  upon,  a  pass- 
ing prey.  And  a  like  relation  to  the  place  in  which  other  large 
feline  animals  carry  on  their  predatory  pursuits  may  be  traced  ia 
their  different  and  characteristic  markings.  The  Royal  tiger, 
for  instance,  which  stalks  or  lurks  in  the  jungles  of  richly  wooded 
India,  is  less  likely  to  be  discerned  as  he  glides  among  the  straight 
stems  of  the  underwood,  by  having  the  tawny  ground-colour  of  his. 
coat  variegated  by  dark  vertical  stripes,  than  if  it  were  uniform  like 
the  lion's.  The  leopard  and  panther,  again,  which  await  the  ap- 
proach of  their  prey,  crouching  on  the  outstretched  branch  of  some 
tree,  derive  a  similar  advantage  by  having  their  tawny  ground- 
colour broken  by  dark  spots,  like  the  leaves  about  them.  But 
amidst  all  this  variety,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  principle 
of  adaptation  to  special  ends,  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  plan,  the 
differences  not  being  established  from  the  beginning;  thus  the 
young  lion  is  spotted  during  its  first  year  with  dark  spots  on  it» 
lighter  ground,  and  transitorily  shows  the  livery  that  is  most 
common  in  the  genus.  Just  as  the  red-deer  at  the  same  early 
period  of  existence  shows  light  spots  on  a  dark  ground,  like  the 
adults  of  the  axis  and  fallow,  and  many  other  small  species  of 
deer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  creature  endowed  with  so  muck 
agility  and  muscular  strength,  and  such  deadly  weapons  as  the 
lion,  should  be  uniformly  vanquished  even  by  a  hunter  so  reck* 
less  of  danger  and  cool  in  his  attack  as  Mr.  Gumming.  He  was^ 
occasionally  baffled  and  put  in  bodily  fear,  bereft  of  his  cattle 
and  horses,  and  robbed,  moreover,  of  the  very  game  which  he 
had  shot.  But  we  must  make  room  for  a  still  more  serious 
occurrence. 

^  I  worked  till  near  sundown  at  one  side  of  our  enclosure  with 
Hendrick,  my  first  waggon-driver — ^I  cutting  down  the  trees  with  my 
axe,  and  he  dragging  them  in.  When  the  kraal  for  the  cattle  was 
finished,  I  turned  my  attention  to  making  a  pot  of  barley-broth,  and 
lighted  a  fire  between  the  waggons  and  the  water,  close  on  the  river's 
hank,  under  a  dense  grove  of  shady  trees,  making  no  sort  of  kraal 

around 
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around  our  Mttmj^place  fbr  the  eveaingp.  The  Hotteatots^  without 
any  reaeon,  made  thar  fins  about  fifty  yards  from  mine :  they,  aecord- 
ing  to  their  usual  custom,  being  satisfied  with  the  shelter  of  a  large 
dense  bush.  The  evening  passed  away  cheerfully.  Soon  after  it  was 
dark  we  heard  elephants  breaking  the  trees  in  the  forest  across  the 
river ;  and  once  or  twice  I  strode  away  into  the  darkness  some  dis- 
tance from  the  fireside,  to  stand  and  listen  to  them.  I  little,  at  that 
moment,  deemed  of  the  imminent  peril  to  which  I  was  exposing  my  Kfe, 
nor  thought  that  a  bloodthirsty  man-eater  lion  was  crouching  near, 
and  only  watching  his  opportunity.  About  three  hours  after  the  sun 
went  down  I  called  to  my  men  to  come  and  take  their  coffee ;  and 
after  supper  three  of  them  returned  before  their  comrades  to  their  own 
fireside,  and  lay  down ;  these  were  John  Stofolus,  Hendrick,  and 
Buyter.  In  a  few  minutes  an  ox  came  out  by  the  gate  of  the  kraal 
and  walked  round  the  back  of  it.  Hendrick  got  up  and  drove  him  ia 
again,  and  then  went  back  to  his  fireside  and  lay  down.  Hendrick  and 
Buyter  lay  on  one  side  of  the  fire  under  one  blanket,  and  John  Stofolus 
lay  on  the  other.  At  this  moment  I  was  sitting  taking  some  barley- 
broth  ;  our  fire  was  very  small,  and  the  night  was  pitch-dark  and 
windy.  Suddenly  the  appalling  and  murderous  voice  of  an  ang^ 
blood-thirsty  Kon  burst  upon  my  ear  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  followed 
by  the  shrieking  of  the  Hottentots.  Again  and  i^in  the  murderous 
roar  of  attack  was  repeated.  We  heard  John  and  Buyter  shriek  Tke 
lion!  the  lion! — still,  for  a  few  moments,  we  thought  he  was  but 
chasing  one  of  the  dogs  round  the  kraal ;  but,  next  instant,  John 
Stofolus  rushed  into  the  midst  of  us  almost  speechless  with  ter- 
ror, his  eyes  bursting  from  their  sockets,  and  shrieked  out,  l%e 
Hon !  the  lion  I  He  has  got  Hendrick ;  he  dragged  him  away  from 
the  fire  beside  me.  I  struck  him  with  the  burning  brands  upon  his 
head,  but  he  would  not  let  go  his  hold.  Hendrick  is  dead  !  Oh,  God  I 
Hendrick  is  dead !  Let  us  take  fire  and  seek  him/'  The  rest  of  my 
people  rushed  about,  shrieking  and  yelling  as  if  they  were  mad.  I 
was  at  once  angry  with  them  for  their  folly,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  did  not  stand  still  and  keep  quiet  the  Hon  would  have  another  of 
us  ;  and  that  very  likely  there  was  a  troop  of  them.  I  ordered  the 
dogs,  which  were  nearly  all  &st,  to  be  nmde  loose,  and  the  fire  to  be 
increased  as  fiu*  as  could  be.  I  then  shouted  Heodiiek's  name,  but  all 
was  still.  I  told  my  men  that  Hendrick  was  dead,  and  that  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  could  not  now  help  him,  and,  hunting  my  dogs  fiurward,  I 
had  everything  brought  within  the  cattle-kraal,  when  we  lighted  our 
fire,  and  closed  the  entrance  as  well  as  we  could.  My  terrified  people 
sat  round  the  fire  with  guns  in  their  hands  till  the  day  broke,  still 
fiincying  that  every  moment  the  Hon  would  return  and  spring  again 
into  the  midst  of  us.  The  horrible  mooeter  lay  all  night  withm  forty 
yards  of  us,  consuming  the  wretched  man  whom  he  had  chosen  for  his 
prey.  He  had  dragged  him  into  a  little  hollow  at  the  back  of  the 
thick  bush,  beside  which  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  there  he  remained 
till  the  day  dawned,  careletw  of  our  proximity. 

at 
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^  It  appeal^  that  when  the  unfortiinate  Hendrick  rose  to  drive  in 
the  ox,  the  lion  had  watched  him  to  hb  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely 
kin  down  when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  Ruyter  (for  both  lay 
under  one  blanket),  with  his  appalling  murderous  roar,  and,  roaring 
as  he  lay,  grappled  him  with  his  fearful  claws,  and  kept  biting  him  on 
the  breast  and  shoulder,  all  the  while  feeling  for  his  neck ;  having  got 
hold  of  which,  he  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards  round  the 
bush  into  the  dense  shade.  As  the  lion  lay  upon  the  unfortunate  man 
he  fiuntly  cried,  **  Help  me,  help  me !  Oh,  God  I  men,  help  me !  '*  * 
—vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

It  was  a  poor  satisfaction  for  ihe  horrors  of  that  evening  and 
^  loss  of  the  most  active  and  obliging  of  his  waggon-drivers 
that  Mr.  Cnmming  succeeded  in  shooting  the  *  man-eater'  the 
next  day.  Its  hide  (No.  137)  forms  a  conspicnoas  feature  at  the 
exhibition-room. 

To  the  zoologist  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  hunter's  record 
of  his  life  in  South  Africa  are  the  summaries  which  he  occasionally 
gives  of  his  extensive  observations  of  the  rare  and  interesting 
animals  of  the  interior  of  that  little-known  land:  that  which 
relates  to  the  Elephant  (vol.  i.  p.  307)  will  especially  repay 
attention.  The  elephants  which  about  twenty-five  years  ago  fre- 
quented in  large  herds  the  district  of  Albany  between  Grahams- 
town  and  Cradock,  along  the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  have 
now  migrated  to  far  distant  regions  in  the  north-east ;  but  a  small 
remnant,  with  a  few  buffaloes,  koodoos,  and  one  solitary  black 
rhinoceros,  are  stated  to  have  found  shelter  in  the  vast  jungles  of 
the  Zuurberg  and  the  Addo  bush  as  late  as  the  commencement  of 
1849.  The  footpaths  formed  through  successive  ages  by  the  feet 
of  these  mighty  animals  on  the  sides  of  the  forest-clad  hills — a 
feature,  by  the  way,  which  our  geologists  should  bear  in  mind — 
and  the  bleached  skulls  and  bones  in  the  ravines,  chiefly  attest 
the  former  numbers  of  the  elephant  in  Lower  Albany. 

In  the  Bamangwato  chain  of  mountains,  in  lat.  23°  S.,  whither 
Mr.  Gumming  followed  the  retreating  proboscidians,  he  met  with 
them  in  all  their  pristine  immbers  and  freedom  of  forest-life. 
They  are  widely  difibsed  through  these  vast  forests. 

On  one  occasion  it  was  noticed  that  the  weaiy  and  wounded 
dephant  repeatedly  cooled  his  person  with  large  quantities  of 
water,  which  he  ejected  from  his  trunk  over  his  back  and  sides. 
This  observation  agrees  with  the  structure  of  the  stomach  as 
recorded  by  Camper  and  other  comparative  anatomists,  who 
have  shown  that  the  left  or  cardiac  end  of  that  huge  receptacle 
in  the  elephant  is  adapted  by  several  wide  folds  of  the  lining 
membrane  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  water.     Again,  the  contracted 
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base  of  the  long,  projecting  sockets  of  the  tusk  is  a  character  of 
the  skull  of  the  elephant  which  prepares  the  comparative  anatomist 
to  read  without  surprise  the  circumstance  which  our  sportsman 
graphically  describes  in  the  finishing  scene  of  a  large  male : — 

'  Just  as  the  pangs  of  death  came  over  him,  he  stood  trembling 
violently  beside  a  thorny  tree,  and  kept  pouring  water  into  his  bloody 
mouth  until  he  died,  when  he  pitched  heavily  forward  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  fore-quarters  resting  on  the  points  of  his  tusks.  A  most 
singular  occurrence  now  took  place.  He  lay  in  this  posture  for  several 
seconds,  but  the  amazing  pressure  of  the  carcase  was  more  than  the 
head  was  able  to  support.  He  had  fidlen  with  his  head  so  short  under 
him,  that  the  tusks  received  little  assistance  from  his  legs.  Somethipg 
must  give  way.  The  strain  on  the  mighty  tusks  was  fair ;  they  did 
not,  therefore,  yield ;  but  the  portion  of  his  head  in  which  the  tusk 
was  imbedded,  extending  a  long  way  above  the  eye,  yielded  and  burst 
with  a  muffled  crash.  The  tusk  was  thus  free,  and  turned  right  round 
in  his  head,  so  that  a  man  could  draw  it  out,  and  the  carcase  fell  over 
and  rested  on  its  side.  Thb  was  a  very  first-rate  elephant,  and  the 
tusks  he  carried  were  long  and  perfect.' 

The  energies  of  our  author  were  particularly  elicited  in  behalf 
of  the  elephant  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  tusks;  and  his 
adventurous  attacks  and  hair-breadth  escapes  in  this  occupation 
furnish  some  of  the  most  exciting  pages  of  his  journal ;  they  are 
stained,  however,  by  the  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
beasts,  occasioned  by  the  number  of  wounds  usually  required  in 
order  to  batter  the  life  out  of  their  colossal  organisms.  In  some 
of  the  narratives,  we  beg  leave  to  add,  the  nature  of  the  slayer 
stands  out  in  no  very  favourable  contrast  with  that  of  his  victim. 
For  example — 

^  We  followed  the  spoor  through  level  forest,  and  at  length  came 
in  full  view  of  the  tallest  and  largest  bull  elephant  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  stood  broadside  to  me,  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  yards,  and  his 
attention  seemed  occupied  with  the  dogs  that  were  rushing  past  him  :— 
the  old  fellow  seemed  to  gaze  at  their  unwonted  appearance  with  sur- 
prise. Halting  my  horse,  I  fired  at  his  shoulder,  and  secured  him  with 
a  single  shot.  The  ball  caught  him  high  upon  the  shoulder-blade, 
rendering  him  instantly  dead  lame ;  and  before  the  echo  of  the  bullet 
could  reach  my  ear,  I  plainly  saw  that  the  elephant  was  mine.  The 
dogs  now  came  up  and  bark^  around  him,  bu^  finding  himself  inca- 
pacitated, the  old  fellow  seemed  determined  to  take  it  easy,  and,  limp- 
ing slowly  to  a  neighbouring  tree,  he  remained  stationary,  eyeing  his 
pursuers  with  a  resigned  and  philosophic  air. 

^  I  resolved  to  devote  a  short  time  to  the  contemplation  of  this  noble 
elephant  before  I  should  lay  him  low  ;  accordingly,  having  off'-saddled 
the  horses  beneath  a  shady  tree  which  was  to  be  my  quarters  for  the 
night  and  ensuing  day,  I  quickly  kindled  a  fire  and  put  on  the  kettle, 

and 
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and  in  a  very  few  minutes  ray  coflTee  was  prepared.  There  I  sat  in  my 
forest  home,  coolly  sipping  my  coffee^  with  one  of  the  finest  elephants 
in  Africa  awcdtiny  my  pleasure  beside  a  neighbouring  tree.  It  was^ 
indeed,  a  striking  scene ;  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the  stupendous  veteran 
of  the  forest,  I  thought  of  the  red  deer  which  I  loved  to  follow  in 
my  native  land,  and  felt  that,  though  the  Fates  had  driven  me  to  fol- 
low a  more  daring  and  arduous  avocation  in  a  distant  land,  it  was 
a  good  exchange  which  I  had  made,  for  I  was  now  a  chief  over 
boundless  forests,  which  yielded  unspeakably  more  noble  and  exciting 
sport. 

*  Having  admired  the  elephant  for  a  considerable  time,  I  resolved 
io  make  experiments  for  vulnerable  points ^  and,  approaching  very 
near,  I  fired  several  bullets  at  difi^ent  parts  of  his  enormous  skull. 
These  did  not  seem  to  affect  him  in  the  slightest ;  he  only  acknow- 
ledged the  shots  by  a  salaam-like  movement  of  his  trunk,  with  the 
point  of  which  he  gently  touched  the  wound  with  a  striking  and  peculiar 
action.  Surprised  and  shocked  to  find  that  I  was  only  tormenting  and 
pn>lon$|;ing  the  sufferings  of  the  noble  beast,  which  bore  his  trials  with 
such  dignified  composure,  I  resolved  to  finish  the  proceeding  with  all 
possible  despatch  ;  accordingly  I  opened  fire  upon  him  from  the  left 
side,  aiming  behind  the  shoulder ;  but  even  there  it  was  long  before 
my  bullets  seemed  to  take  effect.  I  first  fired  six  shots  with  the  two- 
grooved,  which  must  have  eventually  proved  mortal,  but  as  yet  he 
evinced  no  visible  distress ;  after  which  I  fired  three  shots  at  the  same 
part  with  the  Dutch  six-pounder.  Large  tears  now  trickled  from  his 
eyes,  which  he  slowly  shut  and  opened ;  his  colossal  frame  quivered 
convulsively,  and,  falling  on  hb  side,  he  expired.  The  tusks  of  this 
elephant  were  beautifully  arched,  and  were  the  heaviest  I  had  yet  met 
with,  averaging  90  lbs.  weight  apiece.' — vol.  ii.  p.  7. 

Did  Mr.  Roualeyn  Gordon  Gumming  find  in  the  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  sterling  which  these  tusks  fetched  in  the  Cape  market,  a 
compensation  for  the  unwonted  shock  which  his  feelings  received 
in  the  course  of  their  acquisition?  Or  has  the  knowledge  he 
gained  by  his  experiment  justified  it  to  his  calmer  reflections  ? 
Seriously  let  us  ask  this  gentleman  whether  he  is  at  all  con^ 
scions  that  the  proceeding  which  he  narrates  will  excite  in  the 
breast  of  almost  every  reader  of  his  book  feelings  of  unmitigated 
indignation  and  disgust  ?  Or,  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  re- 
gards the  opinions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  at  home  with  the 
same  cool  indifference  as  he  did  the  protracted  pangs  of  his 
fellow-creatures  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  ?  In  picturing  to  ourselves 
the  badly  wounded  sagacious  giant,  resignedly  contemplating  his 
pigmy  pest,  who,  *  coolly  sipping  his  coffee,'  after  delivering  the 
disabli^  shot,  sat  enjoying  the  spectacle  of  the  agonised  ruin  he 
had  made  *  for  a  considerable  time ;' — when,  after  sufficiently 
feasting  his  eyes  on  the  throes  of  the  incapacitated  elephant  thus 

VOL.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  CLXXv.  D  ^  awaiting 
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^  awuting  \ns  pleasure^^  we  see  the  man,  by  means  of  the  instrument 
which  better  spirits  of  his  kind  had  invented  for  him,  d^beratdj 
set  about  a  course  of  *  experiments  for  vuhierable  points' — that  is, 
send  ball  after  ball  crashing  through  the  most  sensitive  structures 
of  the  much-enduring  large-brained  beast,  who  patiently  expresses 
hy  the  *  salaam-like  movements  of  his  trunk '  a  mute  and  respectful 
remonstrance,  making  appeal  by  gestures  so  true  and  touching  as 
actually  to  excite  a  transient  compunction  in  the  breast  of  the 
tormentor ; — when  finally  we  contrast  the  quivering  suflTerer,  drop- 
ping large  tears  from  its  once  sagacious  and  now  dimmed  eyes, 
with  the  executioner  exulting  in  his  calculated  gains  upon  '  the 
beautifully  arched  tusks,  averaging  90  lbs.  weight  apiece ;' — ^tbe 
biped  sinks  lamentably  in  the  scale  of  comparison,  and  few 
wUl  doubt  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  huge  victim  as  some 
more  erect  variety  of  baboon  gifted  with  a  devilish  apparatus  of 
murder. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature  we  might  have  wished  that  a 
veil  had  been  thrown  over  some  of  these  scenes  ;  but  for  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  their  narration  is  not  without  its  use  ; 
^nd  we  must,  at  least,  give  the  author  credit  for  the  Pepysian 
simplicity  with  which  he  lays  bare  his  own,  as  coarsened  and 
marred  by  five  years'  unlimited  indulgence  in  the  torture  of 
harmless  animals  among  their  native  wildernesses.  We  are 
not  vegetarians,  nor  do  we  sympathise  with  that  sentimental 
kindness  to  the  brute  creation,  which  would  virtually  lead  to 
abdication  of  the  sovereignty  that  God  has  given  to  man  over  the 
beasts  that  perish ;  but  their  sacrifice  in  subserviency  to  our  wants, 
4>nr  safetjT,  or  our  health,  ought  to  be  conducted,  whether  Lord 
Mayors  and  conservators  of  Smi^field  Markets  know  it  or  not, 
with  the  least  possible  infliction  of  suffering.  Nor  will  it  avail  Mr. 
Oordon  Gumming  to  throw  the  experimental  physiologist  in  our 
teeth.  When  Harvey  laid  open  the  living  make  and  showed  his 
sceptical  contemporaries  the  heart  ^  moving  like  a  worm'  for  more 
tiian  an  hour — when  he  directed  their  attention  to  the  effects  of 
compressing  the  great  vena  cava,  how  *  the  part  that  intervened 
between  the  fingers  and  the  heart  almost  immediately  became 
empty,  the  blood  being  exhavwted  by  the  action  of  the  heart, 
which  then  become  snoialler,  wanting  blood :'  how,  on  the  coo- 
Irary,  when  the  great  artery  was  tied  *  the  part  between  the  ligap- 
tore  and  the  heart,  and  the  heart  itself,  b^me  incHdinately  dis- 
tended, and  assnined  a  deep  purple  colour ;  but  the  obstacle  re- 
moved, all  things  immediately  returned  to  their  pristine  state ;' 
and  when,  rightly  reasoning  on  these  and  analogous  experi- 
ments,  the   sage  demonstrated  the   ^drcolation  of  the   blood,' 

although 
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aMioiigh  the  envious  railed  with  a  pharisaical  aMumptiim  of  ten- 
derness, the  most  scrupulous  among  the  honest  on-lookers  must 
bare  acknowledged  that,  if  the  beasts  of  the  field  may  be  habitually 
slaaghtered  for  human  food,  a  few  animals  may  be  occasionally 
sacrificed  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  by  which  human  life 
is  len^ened  and  kept  in  health.    So  also  a  Bell  may  be  justified 
when,  with  a  reluctance  which  he  most  feelingly  expresses,  he 
resofto  to  a  painful  but  indispensable  experiment  in  order  to  de- 
mnstnte  the  motory  function  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  nerves. 
Boi  the  result  once  gained,  and  confirmed  by  a  certain  latitude  of 
repetition  allowed  to  other  physiologists,  further  and  indiscriminate 
perpetration  of  the  experiment  is  unjustifiable.     This  was  felt  and 
admitted  by  John  Hunter,  one  of  the  most  exact  of  experimental 
physiologists.     ^  I  think,'  he  says,  '  we  may  set  it  down  as  an 
axunn  that  experiments  should  not  be  often  repeated  which  tend 
neieij  to  establish  a  principle  already  known  and  admitted ;  but 
that  the  next  step  should  be  the  application  of  that  principle.'  * 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  Majendie,  not  content  with  narrating 
the  induction  established,  shows  ofi*  his  dexterity  to  his  class,  and 
^  sacceeding  session  sacrifices  under  torments  a  score  of  hap* 
lc»  dogs  and  rabbits  in  order  merely  to  display  the  phenomena 
discorered  by  the  original  experimenter,  he  degrades  his  lecture- 
nxnn  to  the  level  of  the  place  of  question  in  the  Inquisition,  and 
his  procedures  are  on  a  par  with  those  which  we  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  animadvert  upon  in  the  narrative  under  review.     But 
the  honible  example  was  never  copied  by  British  lecturers  genc- 
nllj,  and  we  hope  and  believe  we  may  assert  that  it  has  at  present 
no  followers  in  this  country. 

Having  discharged  a  painful  duty,  we  again  cordially  acknow- 
ledge that  for  the  vivid  and,  as  we  believe,  faithful  transcript  of 
^ons  natural  phenomena  which  presented  themselves  to  Mr. 
Cumming  during  his  five  years'  wanderings.  Science  owes  him  great 
obligations;  the  philosophical  zoologist  may  draw  firom  the 
^maaes  of  the  hunter  interesting  materials  for  a  history  of  a 
»ide  range  of  the  animal  kingdom.  We  may  refer  to  pages  113, 
^6,  and  160  in  the  first  volume  for  information  respecting  the 
ottrldi  and  its  Hiode  of  incubation ;  to  p.  233  for  an  interesting 
notice  of  the  Social  Grosbeak  {Colitis  gregarius);  contributions 
to  the  history  of  the  Manis  or  scaly  lizard  will  be  found  at 
p.  347;  to  that  of  the  porcupine  at  p.  115;  and  the  great 
loxl-snake  {Python  Sebd)  is  introduced  to  us  in  vol.  ii.  p.  128, 
^  a  picture  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  traveUii^ 

*  Obtervationt  on  Digeition,  in  tbe  '  Animal  Bconomj,*  4to. 

D  2  caravan, 
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caravan,  and  with  an  adventure  on  a  par  with  any  of  Water- 
ton^s.  There  are  notices  also  of  some  of  the  Siluroid  fishes,  vol. 
iL  p.  278;  and  the  phenomena  of  the  great  locust-flight«  are 
graphically  described ;  as,  €.ff,y  in  vol.  i.  pp.  162,  228,  235  ;  nor 
was  our  author's  stud  exempted  from  the  deadly  effects  of  the 
pernicious  ^  tsetse '  fly — a  pest  new,  we  believe,  to  our  entomo- 
logists. A  few  encounters  with  the  leopard  are  narrated  (vol.  iL 
p.  136  and  p.  321),  in  one  of  which  Mr.  Orpen,  a  fellow-sports- 
man, was  severely  wounded.  The  size  and  habitats  of  the  ba- 
boons are  occasionally  adverted  to  (vol.  i.  p.  274) ;  and  the 
reader  will  find  a  series  of  sketches  of  the  different  races  of  the 
human  species,  including  the  two  extremes  in  r^ard  to  capacity 
and  intelligence,  such  as  a  Bliunenbach  or  a  Prichard  would  have 
studied  with  extreme  interest. 

The  diminutive  Bosjesman,  or  Bushman,  first  appears  on  the 
lowest  step  of  the  series — ^his  average  stature  four  feet  six  inches. 
Equalled  in  size  by  the  smaller  variety  and  surpassed  by  the  larger 
variety  of  Chimpanzee,  and  with  as  little  prominence  of  the  nasal 
organ  as  in  those  highest  of  the  Simice^  he  nevertheless  walks 
erect,  and,  by  the  equal  and  uninterrupted  series  of  his  compara- 
tively small  teeth,  by  his  well-developed  great  toe  and  the  laige 
opposable  tidumb,  by  his  plantigrade  foot  and  prehensile  hand,  be 
vindicates  his  claim  to  the  Bimanous  order,  and  the  genus  Homo. 
The  Bushmen  appear  to  be  the  oldest  among  the  existing  human 
inhabitants  of  South  Africa.  The  Gricha  and  Bechuana  Hotten- 
tots associate  and  dwell  in  villages,  cultivate  the  adjoining  gprounils, 
and  breed  catde.  But  the  Bushmen  think  one  hole  in  the  hill- 
side as  good  as  another  ;  neither  breed  nor  sow  ;  and,  impervious 
to  example,  have  no  idea  of  any  resource,  if  their  own  hunting- 
fields  are  bare,  save  in  the  plimder  of  their  more  advanced  neigh- 
bours. 

Our  author  has  shrewdly  studied  those  better-developed  .Sthin 
opians,  the  Hottentots — e.ff, : — 

<  The  Griquas  constitute  a  tribe,  little  interfered  with  by  the  whited 
They  speak  the  language  of  the  Dutch  Boers,  and  have  embraced  ChHil 
tianity.     Their  houses  resemble  a  colony  of  ant-hills,  consisting'  J 
boughs  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground  in  a  circular  form  and  lasha 
down  across  one  another  so  as  to  form  a  framework,  on  which  the 
spread  large  mats  formed  of  reeds.     They  have  various  cookings  an 
dairy  utensils,  their  wealth  consisting  in  flocks  and   herds  of  g^oat^ 
sheep,  and  cattle.  They  are  lively  and  intelligent,  but  rather  cowardly 
are  ^ilftd  traders,  but  prone  to  lie  and  cheat ;  and  given  to  ffro^ 
euperstitions,  which  tJie  painstaking  missionary  strives  to  abate  ctnd  i 
extirpate  by  the  education  of  his  children,* 
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The  men  diiefly  hunt ;  the  women  till  the  toil« 
*  Polygamy  is  allowed,  and  any  man  may  keep  as  many  wives  as  he 
{leases  :  the  wife,  however,  has  in  the  first  instance  to  be  purchased. 
Among  tribes  possessed  of  cattle  the  price  of  a  wife  is  ten  head  of 
cattle ;  but  among  the  poorer  tribes  a  wife  may  be  obtained  for  a 
fitw  spades.  These  spades  are  fastened  in  the  end  of  a  long  shaft,  and 
are  used  as  onr  labourers  use  the  hoe.  Rows  of  women  may  be  seen 
digging  together  in  the  fields  singing  songs,  to  which  they  keep  time 
with  their  spades. 

'  The  Bakatlas  work  a  great  deal  in  iron.  The  ore  is  smelted  in 
crucibles,  a  great  deal  of  the  metal  being  wasted,  and  only  the  best 
and  purest  preserved.  They  use  a  sort  of  double  bellows,  consisting 
of  two  bags  of  skin,  by  which  the  air  is  forced  through  the  long 
tapering  tubes  of  the  two  horns  of  the  oryx.  The  person  using  the 
bdlows  squats  betweoi  the  two  bags.  Their  hammer  and  anvil  con-> 
sist  ci  two  stones.  They  nevertheless  contrive  to  turn  very  neat 
wwkmanship  out  of  their  hands,  such  as  spears,  battle-axes,  assagais^ 
brives^  sewing-needles,  &c.' 

The  next  specimen  of  hnman-kind  exemplified  In  the  volumes 
before  ns  is  sprung  from  a  different  race,  and  has  been  reared  in 
a  hardier  clime ;  he  displays  higher  energies  both  physical  and 
p^chical,  but  exerts  them  from  motives  so  similar  as  to  illustrate 
the  unity  of  their  specific  nature  and  the  true  brotherhood  which 
exists  beneath  the  contrast  of  feature  and  complexion.  The  grati- 
fication of  self  is  the  b^inning  and  end  of  each  day's  activities ; 
the  instincts  of  overcoming  and  destroying  are  to  be  satisfied  at 
aD  hazards  and  at  whatever  price:  and  the  contrast  which  the 
Celto-Teuton  presents  to  the  ^Ethiopian  is  most  marked  in  the 
perfection  of  his  lethal  implements,  and  the  intrepid  skill  with 
iduch  they  are  wielded.  The  elephant  succumbs  to  thirty  or 
forty  rifle-balls,  instead  of  to  the  still  more  lingering  torments  of 
a  hundred  rankling  assagais.  Tao,  the  terror  of  the  Hottentot, 
whose  darts  would  be  shaken  harmless  from  his  majestic  mane,  if 
even  the  trembling  black  dared  to  fling  them  In  face  of  the 
U^tning  of  those  fierce  eyes  and  thundering  roar,  becomes  the 
^wrt  of  the  stalwart  stranger  who  gathers  coolness  of  aim  with 
cadi  new  triumph  of  the  sharper  flash  and  surer  bolt  of  his 
weapon.  In  every  chef-d'ceuvre  of  his  craft  which  he  manifests 
hefirae  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  follow  humbly  in  his  track  to 
feast  upon  the  cast-off  renmants  of  his  spoil,  he  astoundlngly 
stands  their  superior:  when  he  has  slain  the  man-eating  lion — 
the  decimator  of  the  kraal — the  women  dance  about  him  with 
awful  joy,  and  call  him  their  father  (vol.  11.  p.  218).  He  is 
to  these  poor  .Ethiopians  the  veritable  hero — and  his  authority, 
were  it  exercised  to  rebuke  their  vices,  to  expose  their  super- 
stitions. 
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stitions,  to  exemplify  the  virtaes  of  fair-dealing  and  truth-speak- 
ing, to  teach  them  new  arts  of  agriculture  and  domestic  life, 
might  be  of  incalculable  value.  If  we  could  suppose  a  tribe  of 
blacks  to  be  progressively  raised  in  the  social  scale  by  the  in- 
fluence of  such  an  individual  so  directed,  whose  example  and  pre- 
cepts would  be  traditionally  handed  down  until  they  acquired 
the  force  of  successive  ages  of  reverential  belief,  their  author  and 
his  feats  would  then  assume  a  supernatural  character,  and  he 
would  be  to  such  a  nation  what  Manco-Capac  was  to  the  Peru- 
vians and  Hercules  to  the  Greeks,  a  demigod.  But  our  specimen 
of  the  Celto-Teutonic  variety  feels  no  such  mission :  his  business 
in  die  far  distant  land  of  the  Bechuanas  and  Bakalahari  is  to  kill 
their  game,  to  make  them  useful,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  chace, 
to  take  advantage  of  their  gross  superstition,  and,  '  skilful  traders ' 
though  they  be,  to  get  the  better  of  them  in  traffic. 

Thus,  he  finds  (vol.  ii.  p.  289)  that  the  drift  of  the  chief  of 
the  Badapis  is  to  get  one  of  his  double  rifles  in  exchange  for 
two  fine  bull-elephant  tusks  ;  but  he  has  provided  himself  with  a 
kind  of  article  for  the  barter  which  will  leave  him  a  thousand-fold 
profit  over  and  above  the  exchange  made  on  the  basis  of  the  black 
chiefs  tariff.  And  he  is  willing  to  lose  time  and  submit  to  in- 
convenience, and  perhaps  worse,  on  account  of  the  enormous  per- 
centage he  should  realize : — 

*  The  price  I  had  paid  for  the  muskets  was  16/.  for  each  case  con- 
taining twenty  muskets ;  and  the  value  of  the  ivory  I  required  for 
each  musket  was  upwards  of  30/.,  being  3000  per  cent.' 
It  is  no  business  of  our  astute  dealer,  as  such,  to  explain  the 
difierence  between  the  sixteen-shiUing  musket  of  the  wholesale 
invoice  and  the  double-barrelled  rifle  by  Dixon  or  Purdey.  But 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  a  diflFerence  of  colour 
between  the  contracting  parties  quite  entitles  the  white,  when 
he  had  brought  the  blacK  to  the  point  of  offering  him  *  a  large 
bull-elephant's  tusk  for  each  of  his  muskets,'  to  reply,  ^  that 
the  muskets  cost  many  teeth  in  his  own  country  '  (vol.  i.  p.  322)^ 
and  thereupon,  ^  mamtaining  a  firm  and  independent  manner^ 
treating  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  utmost  affability,'  to 
demand  ^  four  large  bull-elephant's  teeth  for  each  musket.'  The 
worst  feature,  however,  in  this  transaction  is  the  use  made  of 
the  missionary's  name,  who  had  kindly  aided  and  guided  the 
hunter  in  his  travels.  *I  told  him  (the  Hottentot  chief)  that 
other  men  feared  to  come  so  far  to  trade  with  him,  but  that 
his  friend  Dr.  Livingstone  had  directed  me  to  come,  and  had 
sent  him  a  present  by  me,'     With  what  feelings,  we  may  ask, 

did 
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did  the  poor  black  contemplate  his  bloody  hand,  mimis  three 
fingers  and  a  thumb,  blown  off  by  the  bursting  of  the  Brummagem 
gun,  <  that  cost  many  teeth,  &c.,'  the  first  time  he  raised  it  to  his 
shoulder  ?  And  what  must  his  notions  haye  been  of  the  *  morale ' 
of  the  white  tradesman  of  whose  prowess  he  had  seen  so  much, 
and  of  the  broker  white  who  introduced  him,  of  whose  preachings 
and  denunciations  of  sin  and  superstition  he  might  also  haye  hewd 
somediing?  But  here  let  us  interpose  a  wc»rd  for  Dr.  Liyingstcme 
— or  rather  let  us  copy  from  Mr.  Gumming  himself  anotiber  of 
diese  episodes,  wi^  its  dosing  slateanent. 

Tlie  Ghriqua  Hottentots,  taking  advantage  of  the  more  ignorant 
Bec^uanas,  had  obtidned  from  their  chief  several  valuable  karosses 
(prepared  skins)  in  barter  for  a  little  sulphur,  which  ^ey  represented 
as  a  most  effectual  medicine  for  guns,  affirming  that,  if  rubbed  on 
the  hands  before  shooting,  the  piece  would  assuredly  hit  Hearing 
of  this,  Mr.  Gumming  engages  the  king  of  the  Bechuanas  in  a 
shooting^match : — 

'The  king  staked  a  couple  of  valuable  karosses  against  a  large 
measure  filled  with  my  gunpowder,  and  we  then  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  wi^gon,  where  the  match  was  to  come  off,  followed  by  a  number 
of  the  tribe.  Whilst  Sichdy  was  loading  his  gvn,  I  repaired  to  the 
fore-chest  of  the  waggon,  where,  observing  that  I  was  watched  by 
several  of  the  natives,  I  proceeded  to  rub  my  hands  with  sulphur, 
which  was  instantly  reported  to  the  chief,  who  directly  jdned  me, 
and,  claiming  me  on  the  back,  entreated  me  to  g^ve  him  a  little  of  my 
medicine  fi>r  his  gun,  which  I  of  course  told  him  he  must  purchase. 
Our  target  being  set  up,  we  commenced  firing ;  it  was  a  small  piece 
of  wood  six  inches  long  by  four  in  breadth,  and  was  placed  on  the 
stump  of  a  tree  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  paces.  Sichely  fired 
the  first  shot,  and  very  naturally  missed  it,  upon  which  I  let  fly  and 
split  it  through  the  middle.  It  was  then  set  up  again,  when  Sichely 
SLiid  his  brotiiers  continued  firing,  without  once  touching  it,  till  night 
setting  in  put  an  end  to  their  proceedii^s.  This  of  course  was  solely 
attributed  by  all  present  to  the  power  of  the  medicine  I  had  used. 

*  When  br,  £ivimgstone  was  informed  of  the  circumstance  he  was 
vertf  much  shocked^  declaring  that  inftUure  the  natives  would  fail  to 
believe  him  when  he  denounced  supernatural  agency^  having  now  seen 
it  practised  by  his  own  countryman^ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

And  how,  indeed,  were  the  Hottentots  to  give  credence  or  allow 
any  weight  to  the  words  of  a  man  who  kept  but  one  wife,  who 
klUed  no  wildebeests,  condescended  to  teach  the  children,  and 
occupied  himself  in  those  mean  labours  of  culture  which  they 
leave  exdusively  to  their  women ;  when  the  hero  whom  no  dan- 
gers, nor  Tao  himself  could  daimt,  whom  the  whole  kraal  which 
he  had  delivered  of  their  dread  devourer  hailed  as  *  Father,'  prac- 
tically 
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ticallj  adopted  the  belief  which  the  less  formidable  European 
spent  his  life  in  denouncing? 

This  unlooked-for  antagonism  is  the  more  grievous  when,  as  the 
fatal  futility  of  pouring  men  fresh  from  Europe  into  the  Niger  or 
Gambia  becomes  more  manifest  after  each  ill-starred  expedi- 
tion, the  conviction  grows  upon  us  that  the  r^eneration  of 
the  blacks  is  to  be  effected  by  the  slow  but  sure  extension 
northward  of  that  wave  of  civilization  expanded  and  pushed 
on  by  the  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  missions  in  South  Africa. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  the  missionary  has  to  overcome  is  the 
deep-rooted  belief  of  the  Hottentots  in  charms  and  magical  super- 
stitions, against  which  argument  and  reasoning  avail  little.  Could 
the  teacher  greatly  excel  in  any  of  those  achievements  that  ihe 
Hottentot  reveres,  he  might  be  listened  to,  and  one  bold  shot  lay- 
ing low  the  lion  or  disabling  the  elephant  would  have  more  weight 
with  them  than  a  score  of  sermons.  But  this  advantage  was 
thrown  away  by  the  hunter,  who  condescended  even  to  practise  the 
magic  which  he  despised*  And  if  faith  in  the  supernatural 
agency  of  charms  be  excusable  when  sincere,  and  held  in  igno- 
rance of  better  light,  what  are  we  to  say  to  him  who  assumes  it 
and  encourages  it  for  some  paltry  gain  ?  But  let  the  white  man 
again  speak  for  himself : — 

'  In  the  forenoon  Matsaca  arrived  from  the  carcase  of  the  borele  t 
he  brought  with  him  a  very  fine  leopard's  skin  kaross,  and  an  elephant's 
tooth ;  these  were  for  me,  in  return  for  which  I  was  to  cut  him  to  make 
him  shoot  well.  This  I  did  in  the  following  manner :  opening  a  large 
book  of  natural  history,  containing  prints  of  all  the  chief  quadrupeds, 
I  placed  his  forefinger  successively  on  several  of  the  prints  of  the  com-^ 
monest  of  the  South  African  quadrupeds,  and  as  I  placed  his  finger  on 
each  I  repeated  some  absurd  sentence  and  anointed  him  with  turpen- 
tine. When  this  was  accomplished  I  made  four  cuts  on  his  arm  with  a 
lancet,  and  then  anointing  the  bleeding  wounds  with  gunpowder  and 
turpentine,  I  told  him  that  his  gun  had  power  over  each  of  the  animals 
which  his  finger  had  touched,  provided  he  held  it  straight.  Matsaca 
and  his  retinue  seemed  highly  gratified,  and  presently  took  leave  and  de- 
parted :  I  afterwards  trekked  up  the  river  till  sundown.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

And  again,  at  p.  324,  where,  after  the  same  mummery, 
^  and  looking  him  most  seriously  in  the  face,  I  said,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  Slay  the  game  well ;  let  the  course  of  thy  bullet  be  through 
the  hearts  of  the  wild  beasts ;  let  thine  hand  and  heart  be  strong  against 
the  lion,  against  the  great  elephant,  against  the  rhinoceros,  against  the 
buffalo  I"  *  &c. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  picture  of  the  use  of  superior 
knowledge  and  power  to  another  one.   The  Anglo-Saxon  mission- 
ary voluntarily  expatriates  himself  and  takes  up  his  abode  perma- 
nently 
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nendj  in  those  remote  wildernesses,  where  to  spend  a  few  ^sporting 
seasons '  is  a  rude  trial  for  the  strong-blooded  enthusiast  of  the 
cfaace.  Here  the  homely  Moravian  or  despised  Methodist,  bent 
to  achieve  the  conquest  over  himself,  a  victory  far  above  any  that 
can  be  attained  over  the  brute  beasts,  tasks  himself  with  all  those 
duties  that  may  tend  in  any  measure  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
dense  mist  of  ignorance  and  superstition  which  has  long  clouded 
the  minds  of  his  dark  brethren  around  him*  He  shows  them 
better  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  (vol.  i.  p.  225);  he  labo* 
riously  studies  their  dialect,  and  reduces  it  to  writing  {ih.  p.  226) ; 
he  t^u^es  the  young — sows  the  good  seed  of  humane  prin* 
ciples  and  charities  in  their  fresh  minds  {ih.  p.  225) — and  work-** 
ing  at  his  humble  printing-press,  diffuses  the  same  principles 
wherever  he  has  prepared  the  ground  by  the  art  of  reading ;  he 
hastens  to  the  relief  of  the  wayward  wanderer,  who  may  have 
^warted  his  best  endeavours  (vol.  ii.  p.  280) ;  in  a  word,  his 
daily  practice  exemplifies  the  precepts  which  be  specially  incul- 
cates on  tiie  Christian  Sabbath,  the  Divine  Author  of  which  he 
feds  himself  commissioned  to  make  known  to  those  who  have 
never  before  had  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  peace ; — and  all 
this  Mr.  Gumming  relates,  without  apparently  one  surmise  of  the 
inevitable  deduction. 


Art.   II.  —  History   of   Greece.       By   George    Grotc,    Esq. 
Vols.  vii.  and  viii.     1850. 

EVERY  reader  of  history  knows  those  solemn  pauses  which 
from  time  to  time  interrupt  the  course  of  events  and  leave 
a  breathing  space  both  to  the  actors  and  narrators  to  look  back 
over  the  period  they  have  traversed.  Such  an  epoch  is  furnished 
by  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  where  we  parted  company 
with  Mr.  Grote  in  our  Number  for  last  March.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  long  struggle  between  the  contending  states  is  brought  to 
an  end,  but  that  the  eminent  men  who  have  borne  their  part  in  it 
are  themselves  called  away  from  the  scene.  It  is  the  *  Morte  of 
heroes/  which  in  fiction  shapes  itself  into  the  beautiful  legends  of 
Regillus,  of  Roncesvalles,  and  of  Avalon ;  but  of  which  history 
also  furnishes  examples,  not  the  less  poetical  from  their  truth. 
Every  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  Athens  had  passed  away  by 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era;  and 
not  the  statesmen  only,  but  the  great  poets  also,  whose  career  had 

run 
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run  parallel  to  the  tragedy  of  actual  life,  jnore  hearfe-sttrring' 
e^en  than  the  icenea  which  they  themselves  had  pourtrayed* 
Euripideg — whose  descriptioii  of  the  yet  unbroken  peace  and 
beauty  of  the  plains  of  Attica  marks  the  beginning;  of  the  war,  as 
the  allusion  by  his  great  rival  to  the  ravages  of  the  hostile  spear 
in  every  part  except  the  sacred  olive-grove  marks  its  close-^had 
already  met  a  fate  stranger  than  that  of  his  own  Pentheus  in  tbe 
hunting-grounds  of  his  royal  patron  in  Macedonia.  Sophocles 
in  the  fuloess  of  years  had  been  called  away  from  the  midst  of 
bis  labours  and  his  honours  by  an  end  as  peaceful  and  as  gknioiis 
as  that  of  his  own  Colonoean  CEdipus.  One  man  there  still  re- 
mained  to  close  this  funeral  procession — ^he  whose  death  alone  of 
all  the  characters  of  Greek  history  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  not 
only  of  Greece  but  of  the  world. 

AH  Greek  historians  avail  themselves  of  the  pause  which  we 
have  just  indicated  to  dwell  on  tbe  career  of  Socrates.  And 
well  they  may.  For,  with  the  mention  of  that  name  we  seem 
to  pass  at  once  from  the  student's  chamber  into  the  walks  of 
every-day  life.  He,  and  he  alone,  of  the  characters  of  Grecian 
history,  finds  a  place  in  the  Fathers  of  Christian,  as  well  as  ia 
the  moralists  of  Pagan,  antiquity;  in  the  proverbs  of  modem 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  oracles  of  classical  Greece.  Yet^ 
familiar  as  the  life  of  Socrates  seems  to  be,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  Grote's  last  volumes  it  was 
comparatively  unknown.  On  the  other  great  careers  which  were 
closed  within  this  period  modem  experience  throws  its  usual  light. 
Even  in  the  very  year  which  is  now  passing  there  are  not  wanting 
events  which  recall  unbidden  the  life  or  death  of  some  of  those 
eminent  men  whom  Athens  mourned  in  her  hour  of  need.  The 
long  and  serene  old  age  of  the  venerable  poet  who  sleeps  under 
the  yews  of  Grasmere-churchyard  suggests,  by  no  unworthy  asso- 
ciation,  the  gentle  close  of  the  life  of  Sophocles.  The  void  left 
by  the  death  of  Pericles  may  be  realized,  though  imperfecdy,  by 
the  national  mourning  over  the  great  statesman,  wno,  through 
the  ssune  period  of  forty  years'  public  service,  had  won  his  way 
to  that  peculiar  eminence  wliich  now  remains  untenanted.  But 
with  Socrates  it  is  otherwise.  A  life  and  character  in  its  main 
points  so  singular,  and  so  remote  from  modem  associations,  can 
be  reproduced  by  no  ordinary  efibrt  of  historical  imagination. 
Ibis  is  our  apology  for  again  entering  so  soon  on  the  field  of 
Mr.  Grote*s  labours,  and  ioUroducing  our  readers  as  best  we  can 
to  the  chapter  which  in  originality  of  conception  and  excellence 
of  execution  will  generally  be  hailed  as  the  masterpiece  of  his 
work. 

To 
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To  enter  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  career  of  Socrates  and 
of  lis  effecta  on  after  aget,  would  be  to  open  niore  questions 
than  onr  limits  allow.  To  exhibit  him  in  his  aspect  as  the 
'  parens  philosophise/  to  represent  the  relation  in  which  he  stood 
to  the  speculations  of  his  own  and  subsequent  times,  would  lead 
OS  too  far  away  from  the  period  on  which  we  have  taken  onr 
stand,  and  could  be  fitly  discussed  only  when  Mr.  Orote  has 
finished  those  chapters  on  Plato  and  Aristotle  without  which 
the  whole  subject  b  essentially  incomplete.  But  there  is  already 
before  us  the  simpler  and  humbler  aspect  of  the  position  of 
Socrates  as  a  man — as  a  linng,  historical  character  at  the 
dose  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — and  to  this  we  propose  to  confine 
ourselves.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Grote's  exposition 
of  his  philosophy,  there  can,  we  think,  be  no  question  of 
the  light  thrown  in  these  volumes  upon  his  life;  and  we  will 
venture  to  claim  for  such  an  historical  representation  of  his  life 
an  importance  greater  than  that  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  it 
Even  with  reelect  to  the  two  great  disciples  of  Socrates,  we  feel 
that  we  have  never  been  confronted  as  we  might  have  been  with 
the  actual  men  themselves,  if  we  would  rightly  understand,  we 
will  not  say  their  abstract  speculations,  but  at  least  the  out- 
ward form  in  which  those  speculations  clothed  themselves.  How 
little  do  we  ordinarily  realise  the  hostile  position  which  Plato 
took  up  against  the  whole  framework  of  Athenian  society — that 
position  which  awakened  in  Niebuhr  an  almost  personal  dislike 
against  him  as  'a  thoroughly  bad  citizen/  and  which  gives  a 
directly  practical  bias  even  to  his  most  ideal  theories.  How  little 
do  we  think  of  Aristotle  as  the  tutor  of  the  Macedonian  prince, 
«s  belonging  to  the  time  when  Athenian  freedom  had  expired,  and 
the  age  of  criticism  was  creeping  over  the  whole  face  of  the  intel- 
lectual world  in  advances  parallel  with  those  by  which  the 
sway  of  Alexander  extended  itself  over  the  world  of  Grecian 
politics.  How  much  of  the  outward  differences  between  the 
animated  dialogues  of  the  one  and  the  calm  treatises  of  the 
other  would  be  illustrated  by  their  respective  positions  in  Greek 
society;  how  much  of  the  otherwise  unaccountable  misunder- 
standing and  misrepresentation  of  the  earlier  by  the  later  philo^ 
sopber  would  be  explained  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
difference  between  the  stirring^  age  of  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes 
which  witnessed  the  career  of  Plato,  and  the  chilling  thou§^ 
tranquillizing  effect  of  the  Macedonian  empire  which  sheltered 
the  rise  of  Aristotle.  And  if  the  contemplation  of  their  history  is 
necessary  to  the  appreciation  of  their  philosophy,  much  more  is  it 
in  the  case   of  their    great   master,  whose  career  is  far  more 

intimately 
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intimately  interwoven  with  the  interesti  of  his  time,  and  who 
lived  in  a  time  when  those  interests  were  far  more  lively  than  at 
any  later  period. 

It  is  not  in  the  public  course  of  Greek  events  that  Socrates  is 
most  familiar  to  us.  Yet  for  that  very  reason  there  is  a  peculiar 
interest  in  first  approaching  him>  as  in  a  purely  historical  point  of 
view  we  must  approach  him,  on  the  larger  and  more  complex 
sphere  of  war  and  politics,  which  forms  the  chief  topic  of  Grecian 
history.  And  every  student  knows  the  gratification  of  meeting  such 
characters  at  moments  where  one  least  expects  to  find  them,  espe« 
cially  (as  in  this  case)  on  occasions  which  illustrate  and  call  forth 
some  of  their  most  remarkable  qualities.  It  is  the  surprise  of  en<^ 
countering  a  friend  in  a  strange  country — it  is  the  instruction  of 
seeing  a  character  which  we  have  long  known  and  admired  in 
private  put  to  a  public  test,  and  coming  through  the  trial  trium- 
phantly. In  the  winter  campaign  at  Potidaea,  when  the  Athenian 
army  was  struck  down  by  the  severity  of  the  Thracian  frosts,  we 
start  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  we  recognise  in  the  one  soldier^ 
whose  spirits  and  strength  continued  unbroken  by  the  hardship  of 
that  northern  climate,  the  iron  frame  and  constitution  of  the  great 
philosopher.  We  survey  with  renewed  interest  the  confused 
flight  from  the  field  of  Delium,  when  we  remember  that  from 
that  flight  the  youthful  Xenophon  was  borne  away  on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  his  illustrious  friend.  In  the  trial  of  the  ten  gene* 
rals — but  Mr.  Grote  must  relate  for  himself  the  most  memorable 
incident  of  that  exciting  drama — ^when 

^  the  Prytanes  were  so  intimidated  by  the  inceused  manifestations  of 
the  assembly  that  all  of  them,  except  one,  relinquished  their  opposition 
and  agreed  to  put  the  question.  That  single  olMtinate  Prytanis,  whose 
refusal  no  menace  could  subdue,  was  a  man  whose  name  we  read  with 
peculiar  interest,  and  in  whom  an  impregnable  adherence  to  law  and 
duty  was  only  one  amongst  many  titles  to  honour.  It  was  the  philo- 
sopher Sokrates— on  this  trying  occasion,  once  throughout  a  life  of 
seventy  years  discharging  a  political  office  among  the  fifty  senators 
taken  by  lot  from  the  tribe  Antiochis.' 

Once,  or  it  may  be  twice  again  was  he  allowed  to  exhibit  to  the 
world  that  most  touching  and  instructive  of  historical  lessons — a 
good  man,  not  in  the  vehemence  of  political  excitement,  but  in  the 
simple  performance  of  his  duty,  setting  at  defiance  unjust  or  tyran- 
nical enactments.  We  must  transport  ourselves  to  the  Athenian 
Keign  of  Terror,  the  domination  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  after  the 
oligarchical  revolution  of  Lysander.  Here  again  Mr.  Grote  must 
show  how  forcibly  the  situation  of  affairs  illustrates  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  character  of  Socrates. 

*  Pursuant 
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'  Piusuant  to  their  general  plan  of  implicating  un\vil]ing  citizens  in 
their  miadeeds,  the  TUrty  sent  for  five  citizens  to  the  tholus  or  govem- 
ment-house^  and  ordered  them,  with  terrible  menaces,  to  cross  over  to 
Sfthums,  and  bring  back  Leon  as  prisoner.  Four  out  of  the  five 
obeyed :  the  fifth  was  the  philosopher  Sokrates,  who  refused  all  con-^ 
eorrence,  and  returned  to  his  own  house,  while  the  other  four  went  to 
Sakmis,  and  took  part  in  the  seizure  of  Leon.  Though  he  thus  braved 
all  the  wrath  of  the  Thirty,  it  appears  that  they  thought  it  expedient 
to  leave  him  untouched.  But  the  &ct  that  they  singled  him  out  for 
such  an  atrocity — an  old  man  of  tried  virtue,  both  private  and  public, 
and  intellectutaly  commanding,  though  at  the  same  time  intellectually 
unpopular — shows  to  what  an  extent  they  carried  their  system  of  forc- 
ing unwilling  participants;  while  the  farther  circumstance  that  he 
was  the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  refuse,  among  four  others 
who  yielded  to  intimidation,  shows  that  the  policy  was  for  the  most 
part  successful.' — vol.  viii.  p.  332. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  the  philosopher  appeared  In  the  politi- 
cal transactions  of  his  country,  unless  we  may  believe  the  later  tra- 
ditions which  represent  him  as  present  at  that  *  most  striking  and 
tragical  scene,'  when  Theramenes  sprang  on  the  sacred  hearth 
of  the  Athenian  senate-house  for  protection  against  his  mur- 
derers, and  when,  as  we  are  told,  Socrates  and  two  of  his  friends 
alone  stood  forward  to  protect  him,  as  Satyrus,  the  Santerre 
of  this  Athenian  terrorism,  dragged  him  by  main  force  from 
the  altar. 

Such  was  the  political  life  of  Socrates — important  in  a  high 
degree  as  proving  that,  unlike  many  eminent  teachers,  his  charac* 
ter  stood  the  test  of  public  no  less  than  of  private  morality — as 
exemplifying  also  the  principle  on  which  a  good  man  may  save  the 
state  not  by  going  out  of  his  way  to  seek  for  trials  of  his  strength^ 
but  by  being  fully  prepared  to  meet  them  when  they  come.  Had 
nothing  more  been  handed  down  to  us  of  his  life  but  these  com- 
paratively trifling  incidents,  we  should  still  have  dwelt  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  on  the  scenes  in  which  his  name  occurs,  as,  in  fact, 
amidst  *the  naughty  world'  of  Grecian  politics  we  dwell  on  *the 

![ood  deeds '  of  the  humane  Nicomachus,  or  of  the  noble  Cal- 
icratidas ;  we  should  still  have  desired  to  know  something  more 
of  the  general  character  and  pursuits  of  so  honest  and  fearless  a 
citizen. 

That  desire,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  gratified  beyond  all  other 
example  in  the  ancient  world,  by^  what  is  left  us  of  the  individual 
life  of  Socrates,  which  even  in  his  own  time  made  him  the  best 
known  Athenian  of  his  day,  and  in  later  times  has  so  completely 
thrown  his  political  acts  into  the  shade,  that  not  one  in  ten  thou- 
sand of  those  to  whom  his  name  is  a  household  word,  has  any 

knowledge 
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knowledge  whatever  of  these  few  passages — ^few  and  far  between 
— ^in  which  he  crossed  the  path  of  the  statesman  or  the  soldier. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  personal  appearance  of  a  great  man 
has  been  so  faithfully  preserved.  In  the  famous  picture  of 
the  School  of  Athens  we  look  round  on  the  faces  of  the  other 
philosophers,  and  detect  them  only  by  their  likeness  4o  some 
ideal  model  which  the  painter  has  imagined  to  himself.  But  the 
Socrates  of  Raphael  is  the  true  historical  Socrafes  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Aristophanes.  Could  we  transport  ourselves  back  to  the 
Athenian  market-place  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should 
at  once  recognise  one  familiar  figure,  standing  with  uplifted  finger 
and  animated  gesture,  amidst  the  groupe  of  handsome  youths,  or 
aged  sophists,  eager  to  hear,  to  learn,  and  to  refute*  We  should 
see  the  Silenus  features  of  that  memorable  countenance — the  flat 
nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  prominent  eyes — the  mark  of  a  thousand 
jests  from  friends  and  foes.  We  should  laugh  at  the  protuberance 
of  the  Falstaff  stomach,  which  no  necessary  hardships,  no  volun- 
tary exercise,  could  bring  down.  We  should  perceive  the  strong- 
built  frame,  the  full  development  of  health  and  strength,  which 
never  sickened  in  the  winter  campaign  of  Potidaea,  nor  yet  in  the 
long  plague  and  stifling  heats  of  the  blockade  of  Athens;  which 
could  enter  alike  into  the  jovial  revelry  of  the  religious  festivities 
of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  or  sustain  the  austerities,  the  scanty 
clothing,  the  bare  feet,  and  the  coarse  fare  of  his  ordinary  life. 
The  strong  common  sense,  the  humour,  the  courage  of  the  man, 
were  conspicuous  on  his  very  first  appearance.  And  every  one 
knows  the  story  of  the  physiognomist  who  detected  in  his  fea- 
tures the  traces  of  that  fiery  temper  which  for  the  most  part  he 
kept  under  severe  control,  but  which,  when  it  did  break  loose,  is 
described  by  those  who  witnessed  it  as  absolutely  terrible,  over- 
leaping both  in  act  and  language  every  barrier  of  the  ordinary 
decorum  of  Grecian  manners.  '*' 

But  we  must  go  back  into  his  inner  life,  and  into  his  earlier 
youth,  before  we  can  apprehend  the  feelings  with  which  the 
Athenians  must  have  regarded  this  strange  apparition  among 
them.  He  was  still  young,  perhaps  still  in  Us  father*s  workshop, 
labouring  at  his  group  of  Graces,  and  seeking  inspirations  from  the 
andent  founder  of  his  house,  the  hero-arlist  Daedalus,  when  the 
first  intimation  of  his  mission  dawned  upon  him.  Without  presum- 
ing fully  to  explain  what  is  at  best  but  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
it  is  evident  that  Socrates  partook  largely  of  that  enthusiastic 
temperament  which  is  so  often  the  basis  of  a  great  character,  but 
which  is  rarely  united  with  a  mind  so  remarkable  for  its  healthy 

*  Soe  Fragneott  of  Arutexenof^  27, 38,  as  qaotcd  by  Mc  Grotc,  toL  nil.  y,  5l8. 

and 
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and  vigorons  tone  in  all  other  respects.  One  striking  indication 
of  this  eccentric  state  he  shared  in  common  with  two  men,  in  their 
respective  spheres  hardly  less  eminent  than  himself.  We  are  re- 
minded by  a  recent  biographer  of  Archimedes  how  that  wonderful 
mechanician  '  resembled  Newton  and  Socrates  in  his  habit  of 
complete  abstraction  from  outward  things,  when  reflecting  on  sub- 
jects which  made  considerable  demands  on  his  mental  powers/  At 
sndk  times  *  Archimedes  would  forget  to  eat  his  meals  and  require 
compulsion  to  take  him  to  the  bath.*  In  such  a  moment  of  abstraction 
it  was  that  he  rushed  out  of  the  bath  into  the  streets  of  Syracuse, 
exclaiming.  Eureka!  Eureka  I '^  In  such  another  moment  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Roman  soldier,  too  intent  on  his 
problem  to  return  the  answer  which  would  have  saved  his  life.  In 
such  a  mood  it  was  that  our  own  great  astronomer  sat  half-dressed 
on  his  bed  for  many  hours  in  the  day  while  composing  the  Prin- 
dpia.  And  so  we  are  told  of  Socrates,  that  he  would  suddenly 
(ill  into  a  revorie,  and  then  remain  motionless  and  regardless  of 
all  attempts  to  interrupt  or  call  him  away.  On  one  such  occasion, 
when  in  the  camp  at  Potidsea,  he  was  observed  to  stand  thus 
transfixed  at  the  early  dawn  of  a  long  summer  day.  One  after 
another  the  soldiers  gathered  round  him,  but  he  continued  in  the 
same  posture,  undisturbed  by  their  astonishment,  or  by  the  noon- 
day heat  which  had  begun  to  beat  upon  his  head.  Evening  drew 
on,  and  still  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  same  position,  and  the  in* 
qoisitive  lontans  in  the  camp  took  their  evening  meal  by  his  side, 
and  drew  out  their  pallets  from  their  tents  to  watch  him.  And 
the  cold  dews  of  the  Thracian  n%ht  came  on,  and  still  he  re* 
mained  unmoved,  till  at  last  the  sun  rose  above  Mount  Athos, 
and  still  found  him  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had  been  since 
the  prerions  morning.  Then  at  last  he  started  from  his  trance, 
offeied  his  morning  prayer  to  the  Sun-god,  and  retired.! 

Abstraction  from  the  outer  world  so  profound  as  this  would 
of  itsrif  prepare  us  for  the  extraordinary  disclosures  which  he 
has  himself  left  of  that  '  divine  si^*  which  by  later  writers  was 
called  his '  dsemon/  but  which  he  himself  (as  is  well  remarked  by 
Mr.  Grote)  calls  1^  the  simpler  name  of '  hb  prophetic  or  super- 
natural voice.'  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  by  it  of  those 
'  voices '  (the  very  same  expression  was  used)  "^  by  which  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  described  herself  to  be  actuated  in  her  great  task  of 
delivering  France  from  the  English  yoke.     As  in  her  case,  so  in 

*  life  of  Archimedflty   bj  Profenor  Donkin,  ia  that  very  valuable  work,  Smitb*a 
ClaMical  Biographical  Dictionary, 
t  PWto,  Synp.  pp.  175  B,  TStO  c. 
i  See  Qaartmly  Eevtew*  vol.  Lux^  pp.  335,  323^  324. 

his. 
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his,  this  mysterious  monitor  b^;an  to  address  him  when  he  was  m 
childy  long  before  the  consciousness  of  his  powers  or  the  concep- 
tion of  his  mission  had  been  realized  in  his  mind,  and  continned 
down  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  ;  so  that  even  his  conduct  on  his 
trial  was  distinctly  based  upon  its  intimations  :-* 

*  He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  speak  of 
it  publicly  and  fiuniliarly  to  otbem,  so  that  the  £skct  was  well  known 
both  to  his  friends  and  to  his  enemies.  It  had  always  forbidden  him  to 
enter  on  public  life :  it  forbade  him,  when  the  indictment  was  hanging 
over  him,  to  take  any  thought  for  a  prepared  defence :  and  so  com- 
pletely did  he  march  with  a  consciousness  of  this  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
that  when  he  felt  no  check,  he  assumed  that  the  turning  which  he  was 
about  to  take  was  the  right  one.  Though  his  persuasion  on  the  subject 
was  unquestionably  sincere,  and  his  ob^ience  constant— yet  he  never 
dwelt  upon  it  himself  as  anything  grand,  or  awful,  or  entitling  him  to 
peculiar  deference ;  but  spoke  of  it  often  in  his  usual  strain  of  fiuniliar 
playfulness.  To  his  friends  generally,  it  seems  to  have  constituted  one 
of  his  titles  to  reverence,  though  neither  Plato  nor  Xenophon  scruple 
to  talk  of  it  in  that  jesting  way  which  doubtless  they  caught fitmi  him-* 
aeW—Ibid.  559. 

Another  mode  which  Socrates  seemed  to  himself  to  enjoy,  of 
intercommunion  with  the  invisible  world,  was  by  dreams.  '  Often 
and  often '  (so  he  related  one  such  instance  in  his  last  hours)> 
*  have  I  been  haunted  by  a  vision  in  the  course  of  my  past  life ; 
now  coming  in  one  form,  now  in  another,  but  always  with  the 
same  words — Socrates  I  let  music  be  thy  toark  and  labour.*  How 
he  endeavoured  literally  to  comply  with  this  injunction  by  endea- 
vouring even  at  that  solemn  moment  to  versify  the  fables  of  JEaop^ 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  Phaedo. 

But  the  most  important  preternatural  influence — more  im* 
portant  even  than  the  restraining  voice  of  his  fiemiiliar  spirit — was 
that  which  acted  upon  him,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen,  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Who  that  has  ever  seen  or 
read  of  that  sacred  spot — the  twin  cliffs  overhanging  the  sloping 
terraces  which  descend  to  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Plistus — 
terraces  now  bare  and  untenanted,  but  then  crowned  by  temples, 
rising  tier  above  tier  with  a  magnificence  the  more  striking  from 
the  wild  scenery  around — can  fail  to  enter  in  some  degree  into 
the  reverence  paid  to  the  mysterious  voice  which  issued  from 
beneath  those  ancient  rocks  ?  It  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
sincere  belief  which  the  Greek  world  reposed  in  the  oracle,  that 
it  was  consulted  not  only  for  state  purposes,  but  to  solve  the  per- 
plexity or  curiosity  which  was  felt  with  regard  to  individual  cha- 
racters. Even  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero  this  belief  continued. 
We  are  told  that  when  the  Roman  orator,  as  a  young  man,  went 

to 
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to  Rhodes  to  complete  hit  education,  and  contulted  the  oracle 
about  his  life,  the  Pythia  advised  him  to  live  for  himself,  and  not 
to  value  the  opinion  of  others  as  his  guide.  '  If  this  be  an  inven- 
tion,' sajs  Niebnhr,  in  relating  the  incident  with  his  usual  liveli- 
ness, *  it  was  certainly  made  by  one  who  saw  very  deep,  and  per- 
ceived the  real  cause  of  all  Cicero*s  sufferings.  If  the  Pythia  did 
give  such  an  answer,  then  this  is  one  of  the  oracles  which  might 
tempt  one  to  believe  in  an  actual  inspiration  of  the  priestess.* 
This  is  one  instance,  and  assuredly  another  is  the  answer  made 
to  the  faithful  disciple  who  went  to  inquire  whether  any  one  was 
wiser  than  the  son  of  Sophroniscus.  The  priestess  replied,  and 
Chsrephon  brought  back  the  reply,  that  Socrates  was  the  wisest 
of  men.  It  was  this  oracle — according  to  Mr.  Grote,  who  has 
brought  out  its  bearing  on  his  character  in  striking  relief — which 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  life  of  Socrates. 

It  would  be  curious,  had  we  the  materials,  to  delineate  the 
struggles  of  that  hour,  to  trace  the  homely  common  sense  of  the 
young  statuary,  confounded  by  the  words  of  the  response,  contrary 
to  all  that  he  knew  of  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  then  counted  wis- 
dom, yet  backed  by  what  he  believed  to  be  an  infallible  authority, 
and  pressed  upon  him,  doubtless,  by  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
ardent  friend.  He  resolved  to  put  the  oracle  to  the  test  by 
examining  into  the  wisdom  of  others ;  and  from  this  seemingly 
trivial  incident  began  that  extraordinary  life,  which,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grote,  is  'without  parallel  among  contemporaries  or 
successors.' 

He  was  in  middle  age  when  this  call  came  upon  him,  and  at 
onoe,  and  with  a  devotion  of  which  the  Pagan  world  can  give  no 
other  example,  he  arose  and  followed  it.  From  that  time  for 
thirty  years  he  applied  himself  to  *  the  self-imposed  task  of  teacher, 
excluding  all  odier  business,  public  or  private,  and  neglecting  all 
means  of  fortune.'  For  thirty  years — for  those  thirty  years  which 
extend  through  the  whole  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war — in 
the  crowded  streets  and  squares,  when  all  Attica  was  congregated 
within  the  walls  of  Athens  to  escape  the  Spartan  invasions— during 
the  horrors  of  the  plague — amidst  the  excitements  of  the  various 
vicissitndes  of  Pylus,  of  Syracuse,  of  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  ot  iElgospotami,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  of  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  Socrates  was  ever  at  his  post,  by  his 
presence,  by  his  voice,  by  his  example,  restraining,  attracting, 
repelling  every  class  of  his  excitable  countrymen : — 

*  Early  in  the  morning  he  frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia 
for  bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where  youths  were  receiving  in- 
struction :  he  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when  it 
was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables,  where  goods  were 
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expoaed  for  aide :  ini  whole  day  was  naually  spent  in  tkis  paUie 
ner.  He  talked  with  any  one,  youig  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  who  aonglii 
to  address  him,  and  in  the  heam^  of  all  wiho  choae  to  stand  by :  not 
only  he  never  either  asked  or  received  ai^  reward,  but  he  made  no 
distinction  of  persons,  never  withheld  his  conversation  from  any  one, 
and  talked  upon  the  same  general  topics  to  all.'— J^ief.  p.  554. 

Under  any  circumstances  such  an  apparitioa  woaUi  Iiave 
struck  astonishment  into  a  Grecian  city.  All  other  teachers 
both  before  and  afterwards  '  either  took  money  for  their  lessons, 
or  at  least  gave  them  apart  from  the  multitude  in  a  privale 
house  to  special  pupils,  with  admissions  or  rejections  at  their 
own  pleasure.*  The  Academus^ove  of  Plato^  the  Garden  of 
Epicurus,  the  Porch .  or  cloister  of  Zeno,  the  Lyceum  or  sane* 
tuary  wiUi  the  PeripaMic  shades  of  Aristotle^  all  indioale  the 
prevailing  practice.  The  philosophy  of  Socrates  aloae  was  in 
every  sense  the  philosophy  of  the  market-plaoe.  V«ry  rarely  he 
might  be  found  under  the  shade  of  the  plane-^tree  *  or  the  CKfevmeA 
rocks  of  the  Ilissus,  enjoying  the  grassy  slope  of  its  banks  and  the 
little  pools  of  water  that  collect  in  the  corners  of  its  torrent  bed, 
and  the  white  and  purple  flowers  of  its  agous  castas  shriibs* 
But  ordinarily^  whether  in  the  dty,  in  the  dusty  road  between  the 
Long  Walls,  or  in  the;  busy  mart  of  Pirffius»  his  place  was  amoQgat 
men,  and  with  men,  in  every  vocation  of  life,  living  not  for  hims^# 
but  for  them,  rejecting  all  pay,  contented  in  poverty.  Whaterer 
could  be  added  to  the  singularity  of  this  ^pects^:Ie  was  added  by 
the  singularity  of  his  outward  appearance.  What  that  af^pearance 
was  has  been  already  indicated.  Amidst  the  gay  life,  the  beau- 
tiful forms,  the  brilliant  colours  of  an  Athenian  multitude  and  an 
Athenian  street,  the  repulsive  features,  the  unwieldy  figure,  the 
naked  feet,  the  rough,  threadbare  attire  of  the  phikidK^er  must 
have  excited  every  sentiment  of  astonishment  and  ridicule  whidi 
strong  contrast  can  produce.  And  if  to  this  we  add  the  occasional 
trance,  the  eye  fixed  on  vacancy,  the  total  abstraction  bom  outward 
things— or  again,  the  momentary  outbursts  of  violent  temper— or 
lastly  (what  we  are  told  at  times  actually  took  place)  the  sudden 
irruptions  of  his  wife  Xanthippe  to  carry  off  her  eccentric  husband 
to  his  forsaken  home — we  shall  not  wonder  at  the  universal  celebrity 
which  he  acquired,  even  irrespectively  of  his  great  powess  or  ojf 
his  peculiar  objects.  Every  one  knows  the  attention  which  aa 
unusual  diction  or  even  an  unusual  dress  secures  for  a  teacher  so 
soon  as  he  has  once  secured  a  hearing.  A  Quaker  at  court,  or  a 
Latter-day  Prophet  speaking  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Carlyie,  has, 
other  things  considered,  a  better  chance  of  being  listened  to  than 

*  Plato,  Phndnit,  c.  9.    The  exact  spot  detcribed  in  this  dialogue  may  still  be 
Mnfttd* 
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a  jaan  in  oidiiiar jf  co^lume  and  of  ordinarj  addres.  And  tndi 
in  an  eminent  degree  waa  Socratea.  It  was  (so  hia  disciples 
described  it)*  as  if  one  of  the  marble  satjrs  which  sst  in  grotesque 
sttitudes  with  pipe  or  Ante  in  the  scnlptors'  shops  at  Athens^  had 
left  his  seat  of  sione^  and  walked  into  the  plane-tree  aTenue  or  the 
gymnastic  colonnade.  Gradnallj  the  crowd  gathered  ronnd  him. 
At  first  he  spoke  of  the  tanners,  and  the  smiths,  and  the  drovers, 
who  were  plying  their  trades  about  him  ;  and  they  shouted  with 
laughter  as  he  poured  forth  his  homely  jokea.  But  soon  the 
laagic  charm  of  bia  voice  made  itself  felt*  The  peculiar  sweet- 
ness of  its  tone  had  an  effect  which  even  the  thunder  of  Pericles 
failed  to  produce.  The  laughter  ceased — the  crowd  thickened'^ 
the  gay  youth  whom  nothing  else  could  tame  stood  transfixed  and 
awestrudc  in  his  presence — there  was  a  solemn  thrill  in  his 
words,  such  aa  his  hearers  could  compare  to  nothing  but  the 
mysterioos  aensation  produced  by  the  clash  of  drum  and  cymbal 
in  the  worship  of  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods — the  head  swam, 
the  heart  leaped  at  the  sound — tears  rushed  from  their  eyes; 
and  they  felt  that,  unless  they  tore  themselves  away  from  that 
fasdnated  circle,  they  should  sit  down  at  his  feet  and  grow  old  in 
listening  to  the  marvellous  music  of  this  second  Marsyas. 

But  the  excitement  occasioned  by  his  appearance  was  increased 
tenfold  by  the  purpose  which  he  had  set  before  him,  when,  to 
use  the  expressive  comparison  of  his  pupils^  he  cast  away  his 
rough  satyr's  skin  and  dudosed  the  divine  image  which  that  rude 
extericMT  had  covered.  The  object  to  which  he  thus  devoted 
himself  with  the  zeal  'not  simply  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a 
religious  missionary  doing  the  work  of  a  philosopher,*  was  to 
convince  men  of  all  classes,  but  especially  the  most  distinguished, 
diat  they  had  the  'conceit  of  knowledge  without  the  reality.' 
His  own  words,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Grote  from  his  defence  on 
his  trial,  are  too  striking  to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of  this 
part  of  his  life : — 

'  Should  you  even  now  offer  to  acquit  me,  on  condition  of  my 
^renouncing  this  duty,  I  should  tell  you,  with  all  respect  and 
'  affection,  that  I  will  obey  the  god  rather  than  you,  and  that  I  will 
'  persist  until  my  dying  day,  in  cross-questioning  you,  exposing 
'  your  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  reproadiing  you  until  the 
'  defect  be  remedied.  My  mission  as  your  monitor  is  a  mark  of 
*ihe  special  favour  of  the  god  to  you  ;  and  if  you  condemn  me,  it 
'  will  be  your  loss ;  for  you  will  find  none  other  such.  Perhaps 
'you  will  ask  me.  Why  cannot  you  go  away,  Socrates,  and  live 
'among  us  in  peace  and  silence  7    This  is  the  hardest  of  all  ques-^ 

£  2  '  tions 
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'lions  for  me  to  answer  to  your  satisfaction.  If  I  tell  jou  that 
'silence  on  my  part  would  be  disobedience  to  the  god,  yon  will 
'  think  ine  in  jest,  and  not  believe  me.  You  will  beliere  me  still 
'  less^  if  I  tell  you  that  the  greatest  blessing  which  can  happen  to 
'  man  is^  to  carry  on  discussions  every  day  about  virtue  and  those 
'other  matters  which  you  hear  me  canvassing  when  I  cross- 
'examine  myself  as  well  as  others — and  that  life  without  such 
'examination  is  no  life  at  all.  Nevertheless  so  stands  the  fact, 
'  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  you.* 

In  what  way  he. pursued  this  object  must  be  described  by 
Mr.  Grote : — 

*  To  him  the  precept,  inscribed  in  the  Delphian  temple — Know 
thyself— wsLS  the  holiest  of  all  texts,  which  he  constantly  cited,  and 
strenuously  enforced  upon  his  hearers ;  interpreting  it  to  mean.  Know 
wliat  sort  of  a  man  thou  art,  and  what  are  thy  capacities,  in  reference- 
to  human  use.  His  manner  of  enforcing  it  was  alike  original  and 
effective,  and  though  he  was  dexterous  in  varying  his  topics  and  queries 
according  to  the  individual  person  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  it  was 
his  first  object  to  bring  the  hearer  to  take  just  measure  of  his  own  real 
knowledge  or  real  ignorance.  To  preach,  to  exhort,  even  to  confute 
particular  errors,  appeared  to  Sokrates  useless,  so  long  as  the  mind  lay 
wrapped  up  in  its  habitual  mist,  or  illusion  of  wisdom :  such  mist  must 
be  dissipated  before  any  new  light  could  enter.  Accordingly,  the  hearer 
being  usually  forward  in  announcing  positive  declarations  on  those 
general  doctrines,  and  explanadons  of  those  terms,  to  which  he  was 
most  attached,  and  in  which  he  had  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
Sokrat^  took  them  to  pieces,  and  showed  that  they  involved  contradic- 
tion and  inconsistency;  professing  himself  to  be  without  any  posi- 
tive opinion,  nor  ever  advancing  any  until  the  hearer's  mind  had  under- 
gone the  proper  purifying  cross-examination. 

'  It  was  this  indirect  and  negative  proceeding  which,  though  only  a 
part  of  the  whole,  stood  out  as  his  most  original  and  most  conspicuous 
characteristic,  and  determined  his  reputation  with  a  large  number  of 
persons  who  took  no  trouble  to  know  anything  else  about  him.  It  was 
an  exposure  no  less  painful  than  surprising  to  the  person  questioned, 
and  produced  upon  several  of  them  an  effect  of  permanent  alienation, 
so  that  they  never  came  near  him  again,  but  reverted  to  their  former 
state  of  mind  without  any  permanent  change.  But  on  the  other  hand,' 
the  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  the  process  was  highly  interesting  to 
hearers,  especially  youthful  hearers,  sons  of  rich  men,  and  enjoying^ 
leisure,  who  not  only  carried  away  with  them  a  lofly  admiration  of 
Sokrates,  but  were  fond  of  tryingto  copy  his  negative  polemics.  Pro* 
bably  men  like  Alkibiad^s  and  Kritias  frequented  his  society  chiefly 
for  this  purpose  of  acquiring  a  quality  which  they  might  turn  to  some 
account  in  their  political  career.  His  constant  habit  of  never  suffering 
a  general  term  to  remain  undetermined,  but  applying  it  at  once  to 
particulars^the  homely  and  effective  instances  of  which  he  made 
choice — the  string  of  interrogatories  each  advancing  towards  a  result, 
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yet  a  result  not  foreseen  by  any  one — the  indirect  and  circuitous  man- 
ner whereby  the  subject  was  turned  round,  and  at  last  approached  and 
laid  open  by  a  totally  different  face*— all  this  constituted  a  sort  of  pre- 
rogatiTe  in  Sokrat^  which  no  one  else  seems  to  have  approached.  Its 
effect  was  enhanced  by  a  voice  and  manner  highly  plausible  and  capti- 
yating — and  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  very  eccentricity  of  his  Silenic 
physiognomy.  What  is  termed  his  irony — or  assumption  of  the  cha- 
racter of  an  ignorant  learner  asking  information  from  one  who  knew 
better  than  himself — while  it  was  essential  as  an  excuse  for  his  practice 
as  a  questioner,  contributed  also  to  add  zest  and  novelty  to  his  conver- 
sation ;  and  totally  banished  from  it  both  didactic  pedantry  and  seem- 
ing bias  as  an  advocate,  which,  to  one  who  talked  so  much,  was  of  no 
small  advantage.' — ^viii.  p.  605. 

That  a  life  of  thirty  years  so  spent  should  have  created  enmities — 
that  statesmen,  poets,  and  lawyers  should  have  thought  him  ^  an  in- 
tolerable bore  ' — that  the  regular  teachers  (whom  the  Greeks  called 
Sophists*)  should  have  hated  the  man  whose  disinterested  pursuance 
of  his  vocation  without  pay  seemed  to  cast  a  slur  upon  their  pro- 
fession— that  the  multitude  should  have  regarded  partly  with 
dislike,  partly  with  awe,  a  man  whose  aims  were  so  lofty,  whose 
life  so  pure,  and  yet  whose  eccentricities  seemed  to  indicate  some- 
thing wild  and  preternatural,  was  only  too  obvious ;  and  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that '  so  violent  was  the  enmity  which  he  occasionally 
provoked,  that  there  were  instances  in  which  he  was  struck  or 
maltreated,  and  very  frequently  laughed  to  scorn.* 

^  In  truth,  the  mission  of  Sokrates,  as  he  himself  describes  it,  could 
not  but  prove  eminently  unpopular  and  obnoxious.  To  convince  a 
man  that — of  matters  which  he  felt  confident  of  knowing,  and  had 
never  thought  of  questioning  or  even  of  studying — he  is  really  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  insomuch  that  he  cannot  reply  to  a  few  pertinent 

^  Ad  apology  may  8«em  due  to  Mr.  Grote  for  the  brevity  with  which  we  have 
passed  over  hit  chapter  ou  the  Sophists.  On  no  portion  of  his  work  has  he- expended 
more  labour  and  more  energy,  and,  if  his  view  be  correct,  on  none  ought  the  reader  to 
bestow  mure  attention  and  thought  We  have,  however,  abstained  from  dwelling  upon 
it  because,  as  we  liave  observed  with  respect  to  the  Greek  ])hilosophy  in  generiJ,  it  is 
premature  to  discuss  a  subject  confessedly  incomplete.  It  is  enough  here  to  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  contrast  between  this  writer's  view  and  the  popular  representa^ 
tion  of  the  Sophists.  According  to  the  common  notion  they  were  a  sect ;  according 
to  him  they  were  a  class  or  profession.  According  to  the  common  view  they  were  tlie 
propagatoit  of  demoraliaing  doctrines,  an<l  (what  from  them  are  termed^  'sophistical* 
argumentations.  According  to  Mr.  Grote,  they  were  the  regular  teachers  of  Greek 
morality,  neither  above  nor  below  the  standard  of  the  age.  According  to  the  common 
view,  Socrates  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  Sophists,  and  Plato  his  natural  successor 
in  the  same  combat.  According  to  Mr.  Grote,  Socrates  was  the  great  representative 
of  the  Sophists,  distinguished  from  them  only  by  hi«  higher  eminence  and  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  mode  of  life  aiid  teaching.  According  to  the  common  view,  Plafo 
and  his  ft>llowers  were  the  authorized  teachers,  the  est&lished  clergy  of  the  Greek 
nation,  and  the  Sophists  the  di«enters.  According  to  Mr.  Grote,  the  Sophists  were  the 
established  clergy,  and  Plato  was  the  dissenter — the  Socialist,  who  attacked  the  So- 
phists (as  he  attacked  the  poets  and  the  statesmen),  not  as  a  particular  sect,  but  as  one 
of  the  eztsting  orders  of  society. 

r"^^^  queries 
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4|uerie6  without  involviog  hiikiself  in  flagrant  oontnuHetioaSy  m  an 
opemtion  highly  salutary,  often  neoesoary,  i9  his  futare  impTOvaaieBt ; 
but  an  operation  of  painAil  surgery,  in  whkh  indeed  tlie  tempofary  pain 
experienoed  is  one  of  the  oonditk>ns  almost  indispeBsafale  to  the  firtufe 
beaeficial  results.  It  is  one  which  few  men  can  endure  withent  bating 
the  operator  at  the  time ;  although  doubtless  such  batred  would  not 
only  disappear,  but  be  exchanged  fer  esteem  and  admiration,  if  they 
persevered  until  the  full  ulterior  consequences  of  the  operation  de- 
veloped themselves.  But  we  know  (from  the  exfuress  statement  of 
Xenophon)  that  many  who  underwent  this  first  pungent  thrust  of  his 
dialectics,  never  came  near  him  again :  he  disregarded  them  as  laggards, 
but  their  voices  did  not  the  less  count  in  the  hostile  chorus.  What  made 
that  chorus  the  more  formidable,  was  the  high  quality  and  position  of 
its  leaders.  For  Sokratels  himself  tells  us  that  the  men  whom  be 
chiefly  and  expressly  sought  out  to  cross-examine,  were  the  men  of 
celebrity  as  statesmen,  rhetors,  poets,  or  artisans ;  those,  at  once,  moat 
sensitive  to  such  humiliation,  and  most  capable  of  making  their  enmity 
effective.* 

We  may  therefore  justly  share  in  Mr.  Grote's  wonder,  not  that 
the  thirty  years*  *  public,  notorious,  and  eSicacious  discoursing* 
was  interrupted  at  last,  but  that  it  was  not  interrupted  long  before. 
And  we  may  also  justly  join  in  the  fine  tribute  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  deduce  from  this  fact  to  the  character  of  his  favourite 
democracy. 

^  The  truth  is,  that  as  history  presents  to  us  only  one  man  who  ever 
devoted  hb  life  to  prosecute  this  duty  of  an  elenchic  or  cross-examin- 
vag  missionary ;  so  there  was  but  one  city,  in  the  ancient  w<H4d  at 
leifit,  wherein  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  prosecute  it  for  twenty^ 
five  years  with  safety  and  impunity,  and  that  city  was  Athens.  .  •  • 
At  Sparta,  at  Thebes,  at  Argos,  Miletus,  or  Syracuse,  his  blameless 
life  would  have  been  iosulRcient  as  a  shield,  and  his  irresistible  dialec- 
tic power  would  have  caused  him  to  be  only  the  more  speedily 
silenced.'— p.  634. 

Why  then  it  may  be  asked  did  he  fall  at  last  ?  Why  should  he 
have  been  prosecuted  at  seventy  years  of  age  for  persevering  in  an 
occupation  precisely  the  same  in  manner  and  in  substance  as  he 
had  followed  for  so  many  years  preceding  ?  The  answer  is  to 
be  found  in  the  general  history  of  Athens  at  that  time,  and  the 
goieral  character  of  the  Athenian  people.  We  have  arrived,  it 
must  be  remembered,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
most  galling  tyranny  to  which  Athens  had  ever  been  exposed 
— a  tyranny  far  more  resembling  that  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  in  France  than  anything  which  Greek  history  presents — 
had  just  been  overthrown,  A  restoration  of  the  old  democracy 
had  just  been  effected,  under  circamstanoes  singularly  trying ;  and 
in  the  reaction  against  that  tyranny,  in  the  jubilee  of  that  restora- 
tion, the  whole  people  of  Athens  were  absorbed  with  an  intensity 
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•f  iatarert  wkich  we  can  but  fakidy  reftliae^  by  conoeifkig^  a  com* 
binaliian  ef  the  feeUogs  which  in  France  wera  produced  b  j  the  9th 
of  ThcrmkUMT)  and  in  England  bj  the  29th  of  Maj.  Evary  a«o- 
cialioD  wilh  the  dreadfnl  period  of  the  eight  months'  dominion 
eC  the  Thirty  waa  notw  ncwed  with  the  darkest  suspicion.  Every 
old  institntion  was  now  cherished  with  double  affection,  reminding 
thimi,  aa  it  did^  of  the  firee  and  happy  days  which  tbose  eight 
noatha  bad  aoapended,  securing  them,  as  it  did,  from  ihe  return  of 
the  lawless  cruelty  and  self-indulgence  which  had  been  established 
IB  the  intervaL  All  the  suspicions/ excitements,  enmities,  which 
Thoqrdides  describes  with  such  a  master  hand^  as  the  result  of  the 
sere  traditjonal  reoollectiona  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Piaiatntides, 
were  now  let  loose  with  so  much  the  greater  force  from  the 
fireahnesa  of  the  recoUectiens  of  the  tyranny  of  Critias  and  his  asso* 
ciates.  All  the  undefined,  mysterious  panic,  which  Mr.  Grote 
hae  ae  well  described  throughout  the  city  after  the  mutilation 
of  tke  Hermes-bosts,  was  now,  althoagh  in  a  less  concentrated 
form,  afloat  again  to  vindicade  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  institu* 
tioas  of  their  ibrdathers  ao  unexpectedly,  so  providentially  restored 
to  Ihem. 

It  was  in  thia  state  of  public  feeling  that  on  the  walls  of  the 
p«8lico  of  the  King  Archon — that  ancient  vestige  of  primeval 
asage»  which  long  preserved  at  Athens  the  recollection  of  the 
Giaae  of  Judgment,  in  which  the  Kings  of  the  East  have 
administPted  justice  from  Abraham  -and  David  down  to  the 
Sublime  Porte  at  Constantinople  and  La  Torre  de  Justicia  in 
the  Alhambca — ^there  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  Athenian 
people  the  £Ual  indictment,  memorable  for  all  future  ages. 

*  Soeiatas  is  guOty  of  crime,  first,  for  not  worshipping  the  gods 
whom  the  eity  worships,  but  introducing  new  diviDities  of  his  own ; 
next,  for  corrupting  the  yo«ith.  The  penalty  dne  is — death/ 

These  two  accusations  at  once  concentrated  upon  Socrates  all 
the  indefimte  odium  which  had  perhaps  for  years^  but  certainly 
ibr  months  past,  been  gathering  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Three  men  only  had  spoken^  Melitus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon ;  but 
Ikcy  apeke  the  Ceding  of  hundreds.  The  charge  of  innovation 
en  the  national  leligioo,  as  it  was  one  which,  especially  at  thia 
noosent  ef  intense  reaction,  roused  the  <  too  much  superstition ' 
of  that  aeaaitive  populace  afanoat  to  madness,  was  one  to  which, 
however  no^ustly,  his  manner — his  conversation — even  those 
eccentricities  which  roost  belonged  to  his  religious  temperament, 
eminently  exposed  him.  It  recalled,  too,  and  Melitns  the  poet 
would  not  sufier  the  recollection  to  sleep,  the  great  spectacle 
which  tweuty-four  years  ago  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Dionysiac 
Theatre,  when  Socrates  had  been  held  up  to  ridicule  and  de- 

testation 
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testation  as  the  representative  of  the  Sophist  school  in  the 
*  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes ;  and  although  many  who  had  sat  oa 
the  tiers  of  the  theatre  at  that  time  were  now  in  their  graves, 
and  possibly  the  long  and  blameless  course  which  had  followed 
might  have  cleared  away  some  misunderstandings^  yet  the  very 
appearance  of  Socrates  would  suggest  the  laughter  which  that 
hideous  mask  had  called  forth — the  very  words  of  the  chaise 
would  bring  before  their  minds  the  most  striking  of  the  Axis- 
tophanic  scenes. 

Still  more  sharply  was  the  second  count  in  the  indictment, 
pointed  by  the  events  of  the  time, — *  He  has  corrupted  the  youth.' 
Two  men,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  pupils  of  his  earlier  yeari> 
had  just  been  cut  off  in  the  very  height  of  their  fame  and  of  their 
crimes.  The  two  most  hateful  names  at  Athens  at  this  moment 
were  Alcibiades  and  Critias — Alcibiades,  both  for  his  individual 
licentiousness  and  insolence^  and  also  for  the  public  treason^ 
which  more  than  any  one  cause  had  precipitated  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  war — Critias,  as  'the  chief  director  of  the  un- 
natural spoliations  and  atrocities  committed  by  the  Thirty.*  And 
yet  both  these  dreadful  characters — for  so  they  must  have  been 
regarded — had  in  former  times  been  seen  hanging  on  the  lips  of 
Socrates  in  public  and  in  private ;  for  Alcibiades  his  affection  had 
been  stronger  than  he  had  felt  to  any  other  man ;  of  Critias  it 
was  enough  to  say  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  the  philosopher's  most 
admiring  disciple,  Plato.  And  the  odium  which  would  be  incurred 
by  this  connexion  must  have  been  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  his 
accuser  Anytus.  Anytus  had  suffered  with  Thrasybulus  during 
the  late  usurpation—  with  him  had  taken  refuge  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  Phyle — with  him  had  shared  the  danger  and  the 
glory  of  the  return.  As  the  aged  accuser  and  the  aged  plaintiff 
stood  before  the  Athenian  court,  the  judges  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  reminded  that  in  one  they  saw  the  faithful  supporter,  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  of  their  greatest  benefactor — in  the 
other^  the  master  and  friend  of  the  arch-traitor  and  the  arch- 
tyrant. 

It  was  to  feelings  such  as  these,  added  to  the  long-aocumulated 
jealousy  and  suspicion  which  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  when 
accompanied  either  by  eccentricity  or  by  hostility  to  existing 
opinions  or  practice,  always  provokes,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
unfavourable  attitude  assumed  by  the  Judicial  Assembly  of 
Athens  towards  Socrates.  Amongst  the  five  hundred  iand  fifty 
men  of  whom  that  assembly  was  composed  there  must  have  been 
ample  room  for  the  entrance  of  all  those  irregular  and  accidental 
influences  to  which  a  numerous  court  of  justice  in  such  a  case 
must  always  be  exposed — there  must  have  been  many  who  had 
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formedy  imarted  mider  hb  questioni  in  the  market-place — man j 
who  had  been  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  something  beyond 
their  ordinary  powers  of  understanding  or  appreciation.  Those 
who  reflect  on  the  feelings  under  which  a  judicial  body  of  equal 
numbers  has  in  our  own  time  twice  pronounced  a  verdict  on  the 
chaise  of  heresy  within  one  of  our  own  universities — those  who 
have  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  submitting  to  the  judgment  of  a 
synod  or  convocation  sudi  questions  as  have  lately  agitated  the 
public  mind  in  England  at  large,  may  form  some  conception  of 
the  mercy  which,  in  times  of  intense  religious  and  political  excite- 
ment, even  the  most  illustrious  of  Athenian  teachers  was  likely  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  a  hostile  tribunal  of  more  than  five  hundred 
citizens,  drawn  at  hazard  from  all  classes  of  society. 

It  is  due  alike  to  him  and  to  them  to  remember,  that  by  276 
out  of  that  number  he  was  acquitted.  A  majority  of  six  turned 
the  scale  in  the  most  momentous  trial  which  up  to  that  time  the 
world  had  witnessed.  There  was  still,  however,  a  chance  of 
escape.  Tlie  penalty  for  which  the  Athenians  had  called  was 
death.  But  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  judicature, 
it  was  always  in  the  power  of  the  accused,  after  the  verdict  had 
been  pronounced,  to  suggest  some  lesser  penalty  than  had  been 
proposed,  such  as  fine,  imprisonment,  or  exile.  Had  Socrates 
done  this  simply  and  purely,  the  very  small  minority  by  which 
the  condemnation  had  been  pronounced,  affords  sufficient  proof 
that  the  judges  were  not  inclined  to  sanction  the  extreme  penalty 
against  him.  But  the  lofty  tone  which  he  had  assumed  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  trial,  and  which  to  many  of  the  judges  would 
*  appear  to  betray  an  insolence  not  without  analogy  to  Alcibiades 
or  Critias  with  whom  his  accuser  had  compared  him,*  now  rose 
to  a  still  higher  pitch.  His  own  words  must  be  given,  as  alone 
conveying  an  impression  of  the  effect  which  must  have  been 
produced. 

'  What  counter  proposition  shall  I  make  to  you,'  he  said,  ^  as  a 
substitute  for  the  penalty  of  Melitus  ?  Sliall  I  name  to  you  the  treat- 
mait  which  I  thiuk  I  deserve  at  your  hands  ?  In  that  case,  my  pro- 
position vrould  be,  that  I  should  be  rewarded  with  a  subsistence  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  fi>r  that  is  what  I  really  deserve  as 
a. public  benefisustor, — one  who  has  neglected  all  thought  of  his  own 
affidrs,  and  embraced  voluntary  poverty,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to 
your  best  interests,  and  to  admonbh  you  individually  on  the  serious 
necessity  of  mental  and  moral  improvement.  Assuredly  I  cannot 
admit  that  I  have  deserved  from  you  any  evil  whatever;  nor  would  it 
be  reasonable  in  me  to  propose  exile  or  imprisonment,  which  I  know 
to  be  certain  and  considerable  evils,  in  place  of  death,  which  may  per- 
haps be  not  an  evil  but  a  good.  I  might  indeed  propose  to  you  a 
pecuniary  fine ;  for  the  payment  of  that  would  be  no  evil.    But  I  am 
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pMT/  and  have  Ao  mimey :  all  thai  I  eonkl  mosier  migkt  perhaps 
amount  to  a  mina;  and  I  ther^ore  propose  to  yoa  a  tm  ca  one  iBiaa, 
as  punishment  on  myself — Plato  and  my  other  friends  near  m$ 
desire  me  to  increase  this  sum  to  thirty  minse,  and  they  eng^ige  to  pay 
it  for  me.  A  fine  of  thirty  minae,  therefore^  is  the  eoimter-peualty 
which  I  submit  for  your  judgment.' 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  indignation  with  which  this  challenge 
must  have  been  received  by  the  judges,  as  a  direct  insult  to  the 
court, — the  bitter  grief  and  disappointnient  with  which  it  must 
have  been  heard  by  his  frieQds,  as  throwing  away  the  last  chance 
of  preserving  a  life  to  them  so  inestimably  precious.  To  us,  it 
invests  the  character  of  Socrates  with  that  heroic  dignity  which 
would  else  perhaps  have  been  wanting  to  his  career,  from  its  very 
simplicity  and  homely  usefulness.  At  the  same  time  it  has  a 
further  and  peculiar  interest  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  distinct  con- 
ception of  that  determined  disregard  of  time,  and  place,  and  con* 
sequences,  which  constitutes  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  Socrates' 
individual  character,  and  harmonizing  so  completely  with  the  reli- 
gious susceptibility,  and  we  may  add,  the  physical  temperament 
with  which  he  was  endowed.  It  is  the  same  intent  devotion  to  his 
one  object  of  life,  as  appeared  when  he  remained  transfixed  in  the 
camp  at  Potid2ea — as  when  he  looked  back  with  calm  niiy'esty  on 
his  pursuers  at  Delium — as  when  he  argued  through  long  days 
and  months  in  the  public  places  of  Athens — as  when  he  refused 
in  the  raging  assembly  after  Uie  battle  of  Arginuss  to  be  tamed 
one  hair*s  breadth  from  the  strict  rule  of  law  wd  duty. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  enlarge  on  the  closing  scene  which 
Plato  has  invested  with  such  immortal  glory — on  the  aflEscting 
farewell  to  the  judges— on  the  long  thirty  days  which  passed  ia 
prison  before  the  execution  of  the  verdict — on  the  playful  equani* 
mity  and  unabated  interest  in  his  habitual  objects  of  life  amidst 
the  uncontrollable  emotions  of  his  companions,  after  they  knew 
of  the  return  of  the  sacred  ship,  whose  absence  had  up  to  that 
moment  suspended  his  fate — on  the  gathering  in  of  that  solemn 
evening,  when  th^  fading  of  die  sunset  hues  on  the  tops  of  the 
Athenian  hills  was  the  signal  that  the  last  hour  was  at  hand* — 
on  the  entrance  of  the  fatal  hendock — the  iounoveable  counte- 
nance— the  firm  hand — the  wonted  'scowl'  of  stem  defiance  aS 
the  executioner  t — ^the  burst  of  frantic  lamentation  from  all  his 
friends,  as  with  his  habitual  'ease  and  cheerfulness'  he  drained 
the  cup  to  its  dregs  ;|  then  the  solemn  inlence  enjoined  by  himself 
*— the  pacing  to  and  fro^the  cold  palsy  of  the  hemlock  creeping 

*  dX\*  olfuu  h-i  ^\ioy  elvai  M  rots  Sptffi  ical  ofhrw  MvKfPoi.    Phsedo,  c.  151. 
t  fls  ir€f>  c^^« ravptiZhv  ^op\4^,     /6.,c.  152. 
i  lAikatltxffifs  «id  tMhm  ^^ic     Hk,  u.  153. 
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£roBi  the  extremities  to  the  heart,  and  the  gradual  torpor  eiidaig 
in  death.  B«t  we  mast  forbear.  It  it  a  storj  whidi,  having 
been  ooce  told,  can  never  be  repeated — and  in  this  case  more 
especially,  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  our  readers  to  enter 
into  details  on  which  Mn  Groie  has  modestly  declined  to  dwell, 
as  if  nnwilling  to  trust  hiaadf  to  the  handling  of  so  great  a 
anfaject.  It  is  enough  to  be  reminded  of  some  of  those  little 
ineidents  wluch  ao  strikingly  illustrate  the  general  diaracter  of 
Sooates,  and  which  in  Mr.  Grote*s  narrative  are  for  the  first 
lime  folly  brought  out  in  this  connexion — how  to  the  end  his 
ruling  passion  strong  in  death  suggested  to  him  the  consolation, 
-as  natural  to  him  as  it  seems  strange  to  us,  that  when  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave  he  should,  as  he  hoped,  encounter  the 
heroes  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  should  then  '  pursue  with  them 
the  business  of  mutual  crpss^exMnination,  and  debate  on  ethical 
progress  and  perfection* — how  he  confidently  (but  as  the  event 
proved,  mistakenly)  believed^  that  his  removal,  would  be  the 
signal '  for  numerous  apostles  putting  forth  with  increased  energy 
that  process  of  interrogatory  test  and  spur  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life,  and  was  doubtless  to  him  far  dearer  and  more  sacred 
than  his  life ' — ^how  his  escape  from  prison  was  only  prevented 
by  his  own  decided  refusal  to  become  a  '  party  in  any  breadi  of 
the  law,  a  resolution  which  we  should  expect  as  a  matter  of  course 
after  the  line  he  had  taken  in  his  defence ' — how  deliberately, 
and  with  matter  of  fact  precision,  he  satisfied  himself  with  the 
lesnlt  of  the  verdict,  by  reflecting  that  the  divine  voice  of  his 
earlier  years  had  *  never  manifested  itself  once  to  him  during  the 
whole  day  of  the  trial ;  neither  when  he  came  thither  at  first,  nor 
at  any  one  point  during  his  whole  discourse ' — how  his  ^  strong 
xeligiotts  persuasions  were  attested  by  his  last  words  addressed  to 
his  friend  immediately  bdbre  he  passed  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility'— 'Crito,  we  owe  a  code  to  ./Rscnlapius— disdiarge  the 
debt,  and  by  no  means  forget  it.^ 

Perhaps  in  Mr.  Groie's  narrative — perhaps  in  our  own  as  con- 
densed from  it,  the  readers  of  andent  history,  as  it  has  hitherto 
beoi  familiar  to  us,  will  have  felt  something  like  a  jar  against 
the  solemn  and  majestic  assodations  with  which  the  life  and 
death  of  Socrates  have  always  been  invested.  To  a  great  extent 
this  is  merely  the  inevitable  result  of  the  sudden  exhibition,  in  its 
true  hbtoncal  light,  of  a  great  character  up  to  this  time  regarded 
with  almost  ideal  indistinctness.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  first 
sight  of  an  eminent  man  exactly  corresponds  to  our  preconceived 
impression — and  the  disturbance  of  that  impression,  especially  if 
the  im]^ression  had  partaken  of  the  nature  of  moral  or  rdigions 
Deference,  has  the  effeetof  disappointment  and  depareciation  beyond 
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what  it  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  Such  possibly 
may  be  the  result  of  Mr.  Grote*s  representation  of  Socrates  and 
of  his  judges.  We  shrink  from  thinking  that  Socrates  was  a 
man  like  ourselves — ^&om  thinking  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
said  by  way  of  excuse  for  the  Athenians.  But  on  second  thoughts 
we  shall  recognize,  as  in  other  matters,  so  in  this,  that  truth  and 
reality,  so  far  from  being  inconsistent  with  a  just  reverence,  tend 
to  promote  it.  We  know  better  than  we  did  in  what  the  great- 
ness of  Socrates  consisted,  and  we  are  therefore  the  better  able 
truly  to  honour,  and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  imitate  it.  We  know 
better  than  we  did  wherein  lay  the  true  secret  of  his  condemna- 
tion, and  we  are  therefore  the  better  able  not  merely  to  com- 
passionate, but  to  take  warning  by  the  error  of  his  judges. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Grote's  judgment  of  the  case  appears  to  us  only 
so  far  to  differ  from  the  common  view,  in  that  it  is  a  more  lively, 
a  more  truthful,  and  therefore  a  less  familiar  treatment  of  a  well 
known  subject.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  attack  or  defence 
in  his  argument,  is  the  effect  of  his  having  to  fight  his  way  to  his 
conclusion  through  a  host  not  of  opposing  enemies,  but  of  in- 
distinct and  illusive  phantoms. 

In  one  point  of  view,  however,  perhaps  from  inadvertence,  his 
representation  may  leave  an  impression  too  much  at  variance  with 
what  is  at  once  the  popular  and  the  just  consideration  of  the 
whole  matter.  ^  The  fact  of  the  death  of  Socrates  stands  recorded,* 
he  observes^ '  as  one  amongst  the  thousand  misdeeds  of  intolerance, 

religious  and  political The  condemnation  ought  to  count  as 

one  of  the  least  gloomy  items  in  an  essentially  gloomy  catalogue.' 
Now  making  every  allowance  for  the  force  of  the  motives  which 
he  has  described  as  operating  on  the  Athenian  mind,  there  is 
still  a  dark  shade  left  on  the  verdict  which  has  not  been  fairly  re- 
moved, and  which  gives  to  it  (we  think)  not  a  subordinate,  but  a  pre- 
eminent place  amongst  those  misdeeds  to  which  Mr.  Grote  refers. 
If  the  character  of  Socrates  were  what  Mr.  Grote  has  proved 
it  to  be — if  his  long  life  had  been  not  merely  virtuous  and  self- 
denying,  but  virtuous  and  self-denying  beyond  all  parallel  in  the 
ancient  world — if  it  had  produced  upon  two  minds  as  different  as 
those  of  Xenophon  and  Plato  an  impression  so  profound,  and 
excited  in  their  hearts  an  affection  and  a  devotion  so  intense,  then 
the  circumstance  '  that  such  a  man  with  so  great  a  presumption  in 
his  favour  should  be  tried  and  found  guilty  as  a  corrupter  of  youth 
— the  most  undefined  of  all  imaginable  chaises* — is  not  only 
'  a  grave  and  melancholy  fact  in  the  history  of  mankind,'  but  it 
stamps  with  a  peculiar  disgrace  the  court  and  the  people  who  were 
so  blinded  by  political  and  religious  prejudice  as  to  be  insensible 
to  such  commanding  excellence.     It  proves  (what  Mr.  Grrote 
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hat  bj  implication  well  observed  in  bis  account  of  the  Athenian 
oferestimate  of  Nicias)  that  there  was  something  essentially  de- 
fective in  the  moral  conceptions  which  could  allow  the  mass  of 
an  highly  sensitive  and  intellectual  nation  to  witness  unmoved 
such  a  spectacle — vouchsafed  only  once  in  many  centuries^  and 
then  vouchsafed  in  its  general  manifestations  for  a  long  course  of 
thirty  years,  and  in  its  most  striking  manifestation  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  trial  itself.  They  admired  Nicias  because  he 
came  up  to  the  level  of  their  own  ideal;  they  condemned 
Socrates  because  he  passed  so  far  beyond  it  that  they  were 
unable  even  to  understand  him.  And  if,  as  Mr.  Grote  believes, 
the  Athenian  people  never  repented  of  their  act,  still  the  almost 
contemporary  protests  of  Plato  and  Xenophon  justify  the  usual 
light  in  which  that  act  has  been  regarded  by  the  accordant  voice 
of  posterity. 

Although  to  speak  of  Socrates  and  omit  his  philosophy  may 
almost  seem  like  acting  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
we  have  already  said  that  the  fit  handling  of  this  great  subject 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy  as  a  whole,  and  that 
till  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  us  to  its  close,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  him 
or  to  our  readers  to  exhibit  an  isolated  portion,  however  important. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remember  that,  although  the  hope  of  suc- 
cessors in  his  peculiar  method,  which  sustained  Socrates  in  his 
last  hours,  was  never  realized,  yet  the  impulse  which  he  gave  was 
never  lost.  The  revolution  which  he  had  effected  is  still  in 
operation  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world — 

*  Whatever  may  have  been  the  success  of  Protagoras  or  any  other 
among  the  sophists,  the  mighty  originality  of  Sokrat^  achieved 
results  not  only  equal  at  the  time,  but  incomparably  grander  and  more 
lasting  in  reference  to  the  future.  Out  of  his  intellectual  school  sprang 
not  merely  Plato  (himself  a  host)  but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian 
speculation  for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who  continued  the 
great  line  of  specnlative  philosophy  down  to  later  times.  Eukleid^ 
aod  the  Megaric  school  of  philosophers — Aristippus  and  the  Kyrenaic 
— Antisthen^  and  Diogen^,  the  first  of  those  called  the  Cynics— all 
emanated  more  or  less  directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  So* 
krates,  though  each  followed  a  different  vein  of  thought.  Ethics  con- 
tinue to  be  what  Sokrat^  had  first  made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of 
philosophy,  alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  other 
speculations  relating  to  man  and  society,  gradually  arranged  them- 
selves ;  all  of  them  more  popular,  as  well  as  more  keenly  controverted, 
than  physics,  which  at  that  time  presented  comparatively  little  charm, 
and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
individual  influence  of  Sokrat^s  permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  im- 
proved the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendent  minds  of  the  Grecian 
(pecukiive  world,  in  a  mlanner  never  since  paralleled.    Subsequent 
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pkiloaofdien  nay  have  bad  a  mora  eiafaorata  dodnaa,  and  a  largpai 
number  of  disciples  who  imbibed  thdr  ideas  (  but  none  of  them  tpfjirci 
the  same  stimulating  method  with  the  same  efficacy — ooue  of  then 
struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to  original  thought 
-i-none  of  them  either  produced  in  others  the  pains  of  intellecluaj 
preg^nancy,  or  extracted  from  others  the  firesh  and  unborrowed  oi&pring 
of  a  really  parturient  mind/ — viii.  p.  621. 

But  although  declining  for  the  present  to  follow  Mr.  Grote  on 
this  tracks  we  cannot  part  with  him  without  resting  for  a.  few 
ipoments  on  some  of  those  more  general  reflexions  which  his 
treatment  of  the  inyididual  life  of  Socrates  suggests. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  the  career  of  Socratei 
has  always  possessed  an  interest,  perhaps  too  sacred  to  be  dwell 
upon  in  these  pages,  but  to  which  Mr.  Grote's  representatioo 
almost  of  necessity  invites  the  thoughtful  reader.  We  have 
always  felt^  and  be  has  made  us  feel  more  strongly  than  ever 
that,  in  studying  the  character  and  life  of  So<^ates,  we  are 
studying  the  most  remarkable  moral  phenomenon  in  the  aacienl 
world.  We  are  conscious  of  having  climbed  the  highest  point 
of  the  ascent  of  heathen  virtue  and  wisdom ;  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  presence  which  invests  with  an  interest  approaching  to 
sublimity  all  that  relates  to  it.  We  feel  that  here  alone,  oi 
almost  alone,  in  the  Grecian  world,  we  are  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere, not  merely  moral,  but  religious,  not  merelj  re- 
ligious (it  may  be  a  strong  expression,  yet  we  are  borne  out  bj 
the  fiuthority  of  the  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Church*),  not  merely 
religious,  but  Christian.  Difiicult  as  it  was  to  escape  from  these 
associations  under  any  circumstances,  the  language  of  Mr.  Grote 
has  now  rendered  it  all  but  impossible.  The  startling  phrasei 
which  he  uses,  as  alone  adequate  to  the  occasion,  are  dictated 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  when  we  are  told  that  Socratei 
was  '  a  cross-examining  missionary  * — that  *  be  spent  his  life  ifl 
public  apostolic  dialectics ' — that  he  was  habitually  actuated  fa] 
^  his  persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mission,*  we  are  at  onc< 
carried  forward  from  the  age  of  Socrates  himself  to  that  morC 
sacred  age,  from  which  these  expressions  are  borrowed,  and  hj 
which  alone  we  are  enabled  fully  to  appreciate  and  recognia 
what  Socrates  was  and  did.  ] 

Of  those  comparisons  which  have  again  and  again  been  ill 
stituted  between  the  life  and  death  of  the  Athenian  sage^  as 
that  Divine  life  and  death  which  admits  of  no  equal  or  paralle 
it  has  indeed  been  truly  said,  *  If  Christ  were  no  more  than 
Socrates,  then  a  Socrates  he  was  not.*  To  compare  is  in  soch  a  cai 
to  misconceive  relations  whidi  are  in  fact  incommensurable.   Sti 


*  See  Juftiii  Msitji; 
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we  cannot  wonder  that  tueh  oonqparboiiB  should  have  been  sag- 
geited,  and^  if  viewed  aright,  there  are  few  more  remarkable 
iUnstrationi  of  the  reality  of  the  Gospel  history,  than  the  light 
which,  by  way  of  contrast  or  likeness,  if  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
highest  example  of  Greek  antiquity.  It  is  instructive  to  observe 
that  Uiere  alone— on  no  lower  level  before  or  since — in  that 
dimax  and  crisiis  of  the  human  development  of  ancient  times  is  to 
be  found  the  only  career  which,  at  however  remote  a  distance,  sug- 
gests whether  to  friends  or  enemies  any  real  illustration  of  the  One 
Life,  which  is  the  turmng  point  of  the  history  of  the  whc4e  world. 
When  we  contemplate  the  contented  poverty,  the  self-devotion, 
the  pablicity,  of  the  career  of  Socrates,  we  feel  that  we  can  under* 
staad  better  than  before  the  outward  aspect  at  least  of  that 
Sacred  Presence  which  moved  on  the  busy  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Gkdilee,  and  in  the  streets  and  courts  of  Jerusalem.  When  we 
read  the  last  conversations  of  the  prisoner  in  the  Athenian  dungeon, 
oar  thoughts  ahnost  insensibly  rise  to  the  parting  discourses 
in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  and  we  remember  with 
gratitode  and  reverential  awe  the  uncertainty — the  wavering — 
the  dark  future  of  the  philosophic  speculations,  when  contrasted 
with  the  unbroken  repose  and  confidence  which  pervades  every 
word  of  the  Divine  assurances.  Or  (to  turn  to  another  side)  when 
we  are  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  narrative  of  the 
dvae  first  Evangelists^  with  the  altered  tone  of  the  fourth,  it  is  at 
least  a  step  towurds  the  solution  of  that  difficulty  to  remember  that 
tbere  is  here  a  parallel  diversity  of  narrative,  which  so  far  from 
destroying  the  historical  truth  of  the  whole  representation,  has 
iath«r  confirmed  it;  the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  is  widely  different 
from  the  Socrates  of  Plato,  and  yet  no  one  has  been  tempted  by 
tfmt  diversity  to  doubt  the  substantial  identity — the  true  character 
— much  less  the  historical  existence  of  the  master  whom  they  both 
profess  to  describe.  Nor  when  we  think  of  the  total  silence  of 
Josephus,  or  of  other  contemporary  writers,  respecting  the  events 
which  we  now  regard  as  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is 
it  altogether  irrelevant  to  reflect  that  for  the  whole  thirty  years 
whidi  Thucydides  comprises  in  his  work,  Socrates  was  not  only 
liriag,  but  acting  a  more  public  part,  and,  for  all  the  future  history 
of  Greece^  an  incomparably  more  important  part  than  any  other 
Athenian  citisen ;  and  yet  that  so  able  and  so  thoughtful  an  oh* 
server  as  Thucydides  1ms  never  once  noticed  him  directly  or  in- 
direcdy.  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the 
aiguraent  from  omisaon,  especially  in  the  case  of  ancient  history 
which,  unlike  our  own,  contained  within  its  range  of  vision  no 
more  than  was  immediately  before  it  for  the  moment. 

If  we  deseend  from  this  higher  ground  to  those  lower  but  still 
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lofty  regions  of  Christian  history^  to  which  perhaps  Mr.  Grote** 
language  more  naturally  and  irresistibly  leads  us,  the.  illustrations 
supplied  by  the  life  of  Socrates  are  still  more  ajqposite  and 
instructive.  When  we  are  reminded  of  the  'i^postolic'  self- 
devotion  of  Socrates  a  new  light  seems  to  break  on  the  character  , 
and  career  of  him  from  whose  life  that  expression  is  especially 
derived ;  and  the  glowing  language  in  which  Mr.  Grote  describes 
the  energy  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Athenian  missionary 
enables  us  to  realize  with  greater  force  than  ever  'the  pure* 
ness,  and  knowledge,  and  love  unfeigned'  of  the  missbnary  of  a 
far  higher  cause,  who  stood  and  ai^ed  in  the  very  market-place 
where  Socrates  had  conversed  450  years  before,  and  was,  like  him, 
accused  of  being  '  a  vain  babbler '  and  *  a  setter-forth  of  strange 
gods.'  And  even  in  minute  detail  there  is  nothing  which  more 
forcibly  illustrates  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Apostle  s  life  than 
the  corresponding  features  in  the  career  of  the  philosopher.  How 
much  more  vividly,  for  example,  do  we  understand  the  relation  of 
St.  Paul,  himself  a  rabbi,  to  the  teachers  of  his  time,  at  once 
belonging  to  them  and  distinct  from  them,  when  we  contemplate 
in  Mr.  Grote's  representations  the  like  relation  of  Socrates  to  the 
Sophists !  How  striking  is  the  coincidence  between  the  indig- 
nant refusal  of  St.  Paul  in  these  very  cities  of  Athens  and  Corinth 
to  receive  remuneration  for  his  labours,  and  the  similar  protest 
of  Socrates,  by  precept  and  example,  against  the  paid  teaching  of 
I  be  great  mass  of  the  philosophers  of  his  own  time !  And  lastly^ 
how  remarkably  is  the  vulgar  feeling  of  the  Roman  world  towards 
the  Apostles  and  their  converts  illustrated  by  the  vulgar  feeling 
of  the  Athenian  world  towards  Socrates  and  his  pupils.  In  the 
attack  which  was  made  at  two  distinct  periods  on  Aldbiades.and 
on  Socrates,  we  see  the  union  of  the  great  mass  of  Athenian 
society,  both  democratical  and  aristocratical,  against  what  they 
conceived  to  be  revolutionary,  and  against  men  both  of  whom 
were  obnoxious  because  they  towered  above  thdr  age.  As 
in  the  alleged  plot  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Herms,  Thessalus, 
the  son  of  the  aristocratic  Cimon,  and  Androcles,  the  demagc^ue^ 
both  united  against  Alcibiades  in  the  charge  of  overthrowing 
the  constitution  and  establishing  a  tyranny — so  Aristophanes, 
the  poet  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Anytus,  the  companion  o£ 
the  exiled  leader  of  the  popular  party,  combined  in  bringing: 
against  Socrates  the  charge  of  overthrowing  mythology  and 
establishing  atheism.  In  each  case  there  was  a  real  mQvement 
to  be  discovered — if  the  prosecutors  could  have  discovered  it. 
Alcibiades  was  at  work  on  designs  which  might  have  dissolved 
the  existing  bonds  of  society  at  Athens,  and  perhaps  made  him  its 
ruler  and  tyrant.     Socrates  was  at  work  on  .designs  which  would 

ultimately 
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mltimately  tend  to  place  the  religion  and  morality  of  Greece  on  a 
totally  new  foundation.  They  failed  to  convict  Alcibiades,  because 
his  plans  were  not  yet  fully  developed ;  tbey  failed  to  convict 
Socrates  justly,  because  bis  design  was  one  which  none  but  the 
noblest  minds  could  understand.  So  far  there  was  a  resemblance 
between  the  two  cases — ^a  resemblance  of  which  the  enemies  of 
Socrates  made  the  most.  But,  as  every  one  now  recognizes;  the 
difference  was  far  wider.  Alcibiades  was  really  what  he  was 
taken  to  be,  the  representative  of  all  that  was  worst  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Sophists — of  all  that  was  most  hostile  to  morality  and 
religion.  Socrates,  whilst  formally  belonging  to  the  Sophists, 
was  really  the  champion  of  all  that  was  most  true  and  most  holy ; 
and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  blindness  which  in  all  great  movements 
has  again  and  again  confounded  two  elements  most  dissimilar 
because  they  both  happened  to  be  opposed  to  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  time. 

We  have  reminded  our  readers  of  this  juxta-position  because 
there  is  no  passage  in  history  which  more  happily  illustrates  the 
position  which  was  taken  up  against  the  Christian  apostles  and 
missionaries  of  the  first  and  second  centuries — a  position  which 
has  not  unfrequently  been  overlooked  or  misapprehended. 
'  Christianity,*  as  has  been  well  remarked,  ^  shared  the  common 
lot  of  every  great  moral  change  which  has  ever  taken  place  in 
human  society,  by  containing  amongst  its  supporters  men  who 
were  morally  the  extreme  opposites  of  each  other.*  No  careful 
reader  of  the  Episdes  can  fail  to  perceive  the  constant  struggle 
which  the  Apostles  had  to  maintain,  not  only  against  the  Jew 
and  the  heathen  external  to  the  Christian  society,  but  against 
the  wild  and  licentious  heresies  which  took  shelter  within  it.  The 
same  confusion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Athenian  mind  in 
the  case  of  Socrates  and  Alcibiades,  took  place  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  with  regard  to  the  Apostles  and  the  heresi- 
archs  of  the  Christian  Church.  St.  Paul  and  Hymenaeus  were  to 
all  outward  appearance  on  the  same  side,  both  equally  bent  on 
revolutionizing  the  existing  order  of  civil  society.  As  Aristophanes 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  licentious  arguments  of  the  wilder 
class  of  sophists  and  the  elevating  and  inspiring  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  so  Tacitus  could  not  distinguish  between  the  anarchists 
whom  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  were  labouring  to  repress,  and  the 
pure  morality  and  faith  which  they  were  labouring  to  propagate. 
He  regarded  them  both  as  belonging  to  'an  execrable  race,* 
'hateful  for  their  abominable  crimes;'  and  as  the  Greek  poet 
could  see  nothing  but  an  atheist  in  Socrates,  so  the  Roman  histo- 
rian would  have  joined  in  the  cry,  'Away  with  the  atheists,* 
which  was  raised  against  the  first  Christians.     In  each  case  the 
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nejLt  genentidn  judged  more  wisely  and  more  jafdy.  Socrate* 
was  in  the  age  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  more  fnllj  appreciated^ 
and  the  grots  mistake  which  Tacitas  had  made  with  regard  l» 
Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Nero  we  learn  from  the  milder 
tone  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  have  passed  away  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan.  But  the  warnings  are  not  less  instructire  for  ewerj 
age ;  and  it  is  because  the  two  cases,  amidst  infinite  diversity, 
tend  to  explain  each  other,  that  we  have  thus  ventured  to  briog 
them  U^ether. 

Thus  much  has  been  suggested  by  diose  pregnant  expressionft 
of  Mr.  Grote  which  connect  the  individual  hi«tory  of  Socratee 
with  those  passages  in  the  history  of  the  world,  whidi  all  acknow- 
ledge  to  possess  a  universal  interest  and  significance.  Bui  there 
are  some  direct  lessons  from  thb  remarkable  life  which  Mr. 
Grote  has  pointed  ont»  of  still  more  general  application,  and  capable 
of  being  described  apart  from  the  more  philosophical  inquinea 
with  which  they  are  connected. 

We  are  told  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  scepUcism  ;  that 
religious  belief  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  separated  from 
common  sense  and  vigorous  inquiry ;  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  given  up  as  useless  or  as  dangerous.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a 
satisiaction  to  find  any  great  example  to  the  contrary,  even  though 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Pagan  Athens : — 

^  Sokrat^/  so  speaks  the  Impartial  voice  of  the  modem  historian^ 
^WBs  the  reverse  of  a  sceptic:  no  man  ever  looked  upon  life  with 
a  more  positive  and  practical  eye :  no  man  ever  pursued  his  maik 
with  a  clearer  perception  of  the  road  whieh  he  was  travelling :  no  maa 
over  combined,  in  like  manner,  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  of  a  mis- 
sionary, with  the  acuteness,  the  originality,  the  inventive  resource,  and 
the  generalising  comprehension  of  a  philosopher.' —  viii.  p.  669. 

Such  a  union  of  genuine  religious  feeling  with  genuine  common 
i^nse  and  profound  philosophy  may  be  rare;  but  amidst  the 
controversies  of  modern  times  it  is  an  inexpre^ble  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  the  union  is  not  impossible — to  know  at  the  same 
time  that  the  boldest  philosophical  enterprise  ever  undertaken 
was  conceived,  executed,  and  completed,  in  and  through  a  spirit 
of  intense  and  sincere  devotion.  The  clash  between  religion  and 
science  was  discerned  by  him,  no  less  clearly  than  by  us — his 
course  was  far  more  difficult  than  ours,  in  proportion  as  Paganism 
is  more  difficult  than  Christianity — ^yet  to  the  end  he  retained  his 
hold  equally  on  both ;  and  no  faithful  history  can  claim  his  witness 
to  the  one,  without  acknowledging  his  witness  to  the  other  also.    . 

Once  more.  We  all  acknowledge  Socrates  to  have  been  one 
qf  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  merely  human  teachers^ 
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Y«t  he  founded  na  schooWhe  left  no  disciples — be  refused  Uie 
title  of  master.  No  definite  system  of  opinions  or  of  doctrines  caa 
be  traced  to  bis  instructions.  Some  of  bis  chief  admirers  fell  into 
ootirses  of  life  or  adopted  theories  of  pbilosopbj  wbich  be  would 
bare  bigbly  disapproved.  Yet  bis  influence  over  tbe  wbole  subse- 
quent bistoryof  European  speculation  is  not  disputed :  be  stands 
at  tbe  very  fountain-head  of  philosophical  thought.  The  evil 
tendencies,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  tbe  Sophist  schools  were 
withered  by  bim^  never  in  full  force  to  revive.  The  greatest  men  of 
later  times  owed  their  intellectual  birth  to  bis  genius,  if  not  to  bi» 
direct  instruction.  It  is  needless  to  draw  the  moral  of  this  ex- 
aniple«  There  is  no  age  of  the  world  in  wbich  it  would  not  bare 
be^  useful.  Most  of  all^  perhaps,  may  it  be  contemplated  with 
advantage  in  an  age  like  our  own,  where,  to  found  a  party  or  to 
join  a  party  in  theology  or  in  philosophy,  is  tbe  virtue  whiob 
covers  a^  multitude  of  sins — where,  to  do  neither  is  to  be  exposed 
to  attacks  as  mistaken  and  as  eager  in  kind^  though  happily  notr 
in  degree^  as  those  which  were  levelled  against  tbe  character  and 
ultimately  against  the  life  of  Socrates. 

Lastly,  there  is  tbe  eiqpecial,  tbe  singular  prerogative  of  Socrates 
— bis  faculty,  his  mission,  bis  life,  of  cross-examination.  Tbe 
points  wbidi  we  have  just  enumerated  have  been  shared  with  bim 
by  others ;  but  in  this  his  own  favourite,  life-long  method  of  pur- 
suing or  suggesting  truth — 

^  Where  are  we  to  look  for  a  parallel  to  Sokrates,  either  in  or  out 
oS  the  Grecian  world  ?  The  cross-examining  Elenchua,  wbich  he  not 
only  first  struck  out,  but  wielded  with  such  matchless  effiMstand  tosuoh 
noble  purposes,  has  been  mute  ever  since  his  last  conversation  in  the 
prison  ;  for  even  his  great  successor  Plato  was  a  writer  and  lecturer, 
not  a  colloquial  dialectician^  No  man  has  ever  been  found  strong 
enough  to  bend  hb  bow ;  much  less,  sure  enough  to  ase  it  as  he  did. 
His  life  remains  as  the  only  evidence,  but  a  very  satisfactory  evidence, 
how  much  can  be  done  by  this  sort  of  intelligent  interrogation  ;  how 
powerful  is  the  interest  which  it  can  be  made  to  inspire  ;  how  energetic 
the  stimulus  which  it  can  apply  in  awakening  dormant  reason  and 
generating  new  mental  power.' — viii.  p.  664. 

True  it  is  that  tbe  re-appearance  of  such  a  man  is,  in  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  impossible.  Our  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
our  established  order  of  social  intercourse,  our  mode  of  com- 
munication through  books  rather  than  through  speech,  render  that 
perpetual  dialogue  wholly  impracticable,  which  in  the  open,  out- 
of-door  life  of  Greece  needed  only  courage  and  resolution  to  be 
adequately  sustained.  But  though  the  remedy  is  impossible,  tbe 
need  for  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  diminished : — 

*  However  little  that  instrument  may  have  been  applied  since  the 
death  of  its  inventor,  the  necesmty  and  use  of  it  neiUier  have  disap- 

F  2  ^         peared, 
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peared,  nor  ever  can  disappear.  There  are  few  men  whose  minds  are 
not  more  or  less  in  that  state  of  sham  knowledge  against  which  So- 
krates  made  war :  there  is  no  man  whose  notions  have  not  been  first  got 
together  by  spontaneous,  unexamined,  unconscious,  uncertified  associa- 
tion, resting  upon  forgotten  particulars,  blending  together  disparates 
or  inconsistencies,  and  leaving  in  his  mind  old  and  familiar  phrases, 
and  oracular  propositions,  of  which  he  has  never  rendered  to  himself 
account :  there  is  no  man,  who,  if  he  be  destined  for  vigorous  and 
profitable  scientific  effort,  has  not  found  it  a  necessary  branch  of  self- 
education,  to  break  up,  disentangle,  analyse,  and  reconstruct,  these 
ancient  mental  compounds — and  who  has  not  been  driven  to  do  it  by 
lus  own  lame  and  solitary  efforts,  since  the  giant  of  the  colloquial 
Elenchua  no  longer  atands  in  the  market-place  to  lend  him  help  and 
stimulus/ — p.  670. 

He  no  longer  stands  amongst  us.  Yet  we  can  fancy  what 
would  result  were  be  now  to  visit  tis — were  he  once  more  to 
appear  with  that  Silenic  physiognomy,  with  that  eccentric  manner, 
with  that  indomitable  resolution^  with  that  captivating  voice,  with 
that  homely  humour,  with  that  solemn  earnestness,  with  that 
wie^e  of  questions — among  the  crowded  parties  of  our  metro- 
polis, under  the  groves  and  cloisters  of  our  mriversities,  in  the 
midst  of  our  political,  our  ecclesiastical,  our  religious  meetings, 
on  the  floor  of  our  legislative  assemblies^  at  the  foot  of  the  pulpits 
of  our  well-filled  churches.  How  often,  in  a  conversation,  in  a 
book,  in  a  debate^  in  a  speech,  in  a  sermon,  have  we  longed  for 
the  doors  to  open,  and  for  the  son  of  Sophroniscus  to  enter — how 
often,  in  the  tempest  of  pamphlets,  in  the  heat  of  angry  accusations, 
in  the  discourses  that  have  darkened  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge,  during  the  theological  controversies  of  the  past 
year,  have  we  been  tempted  to  exclaim,  *0  for  one  hour  of 
Socrates !'  O  for  one  hour  of  that  voice  which  should  by  its 
searching  cross-examination  make  men  see  what  they  knew,  and 
what  they  did  not  know — what  they  meant,  and  what  they  only 
thought  they  meant — what  they  believed  in  truth,  and  what  they 
only  believed  in  name — wherein  they  agreed,  and  wherein  they 
differed.  Differences,  doubtless,  would  still  remain,  but  they 
would  be  the  differences  of  serious  and  thinking  m^i,  not  the 
watchwords  of  angry  disputants.  The  voice  of  the  grpat  Cross- 
examiner  himself  is  indeed  silent,  but  there  is  a  voice  in  each 
man's  heart  and  conscience  which^  if  we  will,  Socrates  has  taught 
us  to  use  rightly.  That  voice,  more  sacred  than  the  divine 
monitor  of  Socrates  himself,  can  still  make  itself  heard;  that 
voice  still  enjoins  us  to  give  to  ourselves  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us — ^  both  hearing  and  asking  questions.'  It  tells  us 
that  with  all  those  imaginary  troubles  wherewith  we  vex  ourselves 
V^ithout  inquiry, '  it  shall  be  like  as  a  dream  when  one  awaketh, 

so 
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sa  sluill  their  image  be  made  to  vanish  out  of  the  city/  It  tells 
us  also  that  for  that  faDcie<l  repose^  which  self-inquiry  disturbs, 
we  shall  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  real  repose  which  it 
gives  instead.  '  A  wise  questioning'  is  indeed  '  the  half  of  know- 
ledge.'    '  A  life  without  cross-examination  is  no  life  at  all.' 


Art.  111. — 1.  Corpus  Iffhatianum :  a  complete  Collection  of  the  Iff- 
ruUian  Epistlesy  genuine^  interpolated^  and  spurious  ;  together  with 
numeroiuf  Extracts  from  them,  as  quoted  by  Ecclesiastical  Writers 
doton  to  the  Tenth  Century ;  in  Sgriac^  Greek,  and  Latin :  an 
English  Translation  of  the  Sgriac  Text,  copious  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. By  William  Cureton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     1849. 

2.-^5.  Ignatii  Patris  Apostolici  quce  feruntur  Epistolce  una  cum 
ejusdem  Martyrio :  Collatis  Edd.  Greeds  Versionibusque  Sg- 
riaca,  Armeniaca,  Latinis:  denuo  recensuit  Notasque  criticas 
adjecit  Jul.  Henr.  Petermann.    Lipsise.  1849. 

f^HE  fitiBt  twenty  years  of  the  2nd  century  had  not  passed 
-■-  away,  when  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  '  the  angel  of 
the  Church  of  Smyrna,*  addressed  an  epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Philippi.  His  fellow  disciple  Ignatius,  condemned  by  Trajan 
at  Antioch,  had  been  transported  (as  we  learn  from  the  most  an- 
cient acts  of  his  martyrdom)  to  Seleucia,  where  he  had  embarked 
for  Smyrna,  and  having  there  been  met  by  the  bishops  and 
deacons  of  the  neighbouring  churches  with  such  greeting  as  a 
hearer  of  St.  John  hastening  to  his  martyrdom  might  expect,  had 
been  hurried  once  more  by  sea  through  Troas  to  Neapolis. 
From  thence  he  had  travelled  by  land  to  Philippi,  had  crossed 
Macedonia,  and  again  embarking  at  Epidamnus  had  sailed  round 
the  promontory  of  Italy  and  arrived  at  Bome  just  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  Games — where,  with  admirable  constancy,  he 
underwent  the  execution  of  his  sentence,  being  exposed  to  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  epistle  of  Polycarp — described 
by  Irenseus  as  '  setting  forth  the  character  of  his  faith  and  the 
preaching  of  the  truth,'  and  publicly  read,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us, 
even  in  his  time,  in  convenhi  Asia: — contains  a  request  to  the 
Philippians  that  they  would  communicate  to  him  'what  they 
knew  of  Ignatius  and  of  those  who  were  with  him :' — some  of  their 
own  clergy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  beginning  of  Polycarp's 
epistle,  having  attended  him  from  Philippi  to  Rome.  It  also, 
supplies  the  following  sentence : — '  The  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
which  he  wrote  unto  us,  together  with  his  other  letters  which 
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have  toni^  to  our  liands,  we  hare  senl  to  you  acbording  to  your 
order,  subjoiaed  to  this  epistle :  and  ye  may  be  greatly  profited 
by  them,  for  they  treat  of  faith  and  patience,  and  of  all  things 
that  pertain  to  edification  in  the  Lord  Jesus.* 

The  letters  thus  collected  by  Polycarp  were  quoted  bj 
his  disciple  Irenseus,  as  we  learn  from  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  Eusebius,  who  relates  that  Irenseus  ^  makes  mention  of 
Justin  Martyr  and  Ignatius,  and  cites  testimonies  taken  from 
their  writings ;'  and  in  another  place  affirms  that  ^  the  martyr-> 
dom  of  Ignatius  was  known  to  Irenaeus,  who  refers  to  his  letters 
in  the  following  passage :  A  certain  Christian^  being  condemned 
to  the  beasts  for  his  corfession  of  faith,  said,  I  am  the  wheat  of 
Oody  and  am  ground  by  the  teeth  of  beasts,  that  I  mag  be  found 
the  pure  bread  of  God.*  The  passage  is  still  extant  in  the  old 
Latin  version  of  Irenaeus,  which  alone  has  come  down  to  us. 

Origan,  in  the  third  century,  twice  quotes  Ignatius  by  name : 
he  tells  us  that  it  was  written  in  an  epistle  of  Ignatius  that  ^  the 
Tiiginity  of  Mary  was  hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  ;*  and 
that  '  one  of  the  saints,  Ignatius  by  name,  had  said  of  Christy 
3fg  love  is  crucified.^  The  latter  of  these  two  sentences  is  also 
quoted  as  from  an  epistle  of  Ignatius  (r^^i  is  t^l  h  Oeror  ^I^/iw- 
rtoi)  by  the  author  of  the  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite — and  which  are  ascribed  by  Bishop  Pearson 
to  the  banning  of  the  fourth  century.  But  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  who  had  seen  many  of  the  disciples  of  Origen,  is,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  plan  of  his  work,  far  fuller  and  more 
important  than  that  of  any  of  those  yet  mentioned.  He  relates, 
that  while  Polycarp  flourished  at  Smyrna^  and  Papias  at  Hiera^ 

^Xgnatius,  "w^ioSs  celebrated  among  nicmi/  (Tropa  irKelaroiQ  hapotjTOQ) 
even  to  the  present  time,  had  obtainecl  the  episcopate,  being  second  in 
the  succession  from  Peter  at  Antioch.  Of  whom  it  is  related  that  being 
sent  from  Syria  to  the  city  of  Rome,  he  was  devoured  by  wild  beasts  on 
account  of  his  confession  of  Christ  And  passing  through  Asia  under 
the  Tigilant  guard  of  his  keepers,  confirming  the  dioceses,  as  he  stayed 
at  each  city,  by  verbal  discourses  and  exhortations,  he  charged  them 
most  especially  to  beware  of  the  heresies  then  first  springing  up  and 
beginning  to  abound,  and  exhorted  them  to  maintain  resolutely  the 
tradition  of  the  apostles,  which  for  the  more  security  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  set  forth  in  writing  also,  thus  confirming  it  by  his  own  testi- 
mony. Having  therefore  arrived  at  Smyrna  where  Polycarp  was,  he 
writes  one  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus  mentioning  its  pastor 
Onesimus ;  another  to  that  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  in  which 
again  he  makes  mention  of  their  bishop,  Damas ;  and  another  to  that  in 
l^les,  mentioning  Polybius  as  then  being  its  ruler.  Besides  thesOi 
he  writes  to  the  Chuidi  of  the  Bomans ;  to  whom  he  addresses  an 

^        entreaty 
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cntraaty  that  tiiej  woold  not  diflappoLBt  him  of  his  hope  and  desire  bj 
mtereediiig  for  the  remission  of  his  sentence.  From  this  last  Epistle  it 
k  worth  wliile  to  make  a  verj  short  extract  in  confirmatioa  of  what  we 
liare  related.  He  writes  literally  (rarer  Xiliy)  thus : — F^om  Syria  even 
io  JBome  Ifyht  with  becuts^  by  hxnd  and  sea^  by  night  and  day^  being 
hound  to  ten  leopards;  that  is  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  become  only  ike 
wtore  savage  Jor  being  treated  with  kindness.  By  their  injuries  I  am 
the  more  instructed,  yet  am  I  not  hereby  justified.  May  I  have  joy 
in  ike  beasts  which  are  ready  far  me;  and  I  pray  tkat  ready  far 
me  they  may  be  found,  and  I  wiU  encourage  them  to  devour  me 
ai  once,  thai  it  may  not  be  with  me  as  with  some  whom  through  feat 
tkey  refased  to  touch.  Nay,  if  they  should  be  unwilling,  I  will  use 
foree  to  provohe  them*  OrmU  me  indulgence  in  ^is  :  I  know  what  is 
fn^tMefor  me.  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple.  Let  nothing  visible 
or  invisible  seeh  to  hinder  me  from  attaining  to  Jesus  Christ.  Letfa^ 
and  the  cross,  troops  of  wild  beasts,  scatterings  of  the  bones,  tear-' 
ings  of  the  limbs,  crushing  of  the  whole  body,  tortures  of  Uie  devil 
come  iqH)n  me,  only  so  that  I  may  attain  to  Jesus  Christ. — ^These 
things  he  wrote  from  the  city  above  mentioned  unto  the  Churches  we 
have  enumerated ;  and  after  he  had  set  forth  £rom  Smyrna,  he  wrote 
again  firom  Troas  to  the  Philadelphians,  and  to  the  Church  of  the 
Smymaeaiis,  and  particularly  to  Polycarp  its  president:  to  whom — 
fi>rasmaeh  as  he  well  knew  him  to  be  an  apostolical  man — ^like  a 
true  and  good  shepherd  he  committed  his  flock  at  Antioch,  entreating 
iom  diligently  to  take  the  diarge  of  it  Moreover  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Smymseans  he  reports  a  saying,  I  know  not  whence  derived,  speaking 
in  this  manner  concerning  Christ : — But  I  know  and  believe  Him  to 
have  been  in  the  flesh,  even  after  his  resurrection.  And  when  He  came 
to  Peter  and  the  rest.  He  said  unto  them :  Take  hold,  handle  Me,  and 
see  that  I  am  not  a  spirit  without  body — And  immediately  they 
touched  Him  and  believed* 
•    *  .\    . 

Eiiaebrti^tbefi  pr^eee<hi  to^quote  the  passages  already  given  from 
Irenaeos  and  Polycarp.  In  ^  QacBsHones  ad  Stephanum  he  also 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  holy  Ignatius,  the  second 
iishop  ofAntioch  after  the  apostles : — *  And  the  virginity  of  Mary 
was  hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  in  like  manner  her 
cbildbirtby  and  the  death  of  Christ ;  three  mysteries  most  spoken  of 
tbrooghout  the  world,  which  were  brought  to  pass  in  secret  by  God.* 
In  the  beginning  of  the  fonrth  century,  therefore,  Ignatius  was  still 
widely  celebrated,  and  seven  epistles  received  as  his  were  known 
to  Eosebins.  About  30  years  afterwards  S.  Atbanasius  wrote  an 
^istle  concerning  the  Councils  of  Ariminnm  and  Seleucia,  in 
which  the  following  passage  is  found  : — *  Ignatius,  for  instance, 
who  was  appointed  bishop  in  Antioch  after  the  apostles,  and  be- 
came a  martyr  of  Christ,  writes  concerning  the  Lord  thus :  T^ere 
is  one  Physician,  fleshly  and  spiritual,  generate  and  ingenerato^ 
Ood  in  ma»,  true  Kfe  in  death,  both  from  Mary  and  from  God! 

^         T  Later 
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Later  in  the  same  century  S.  Chryaostom  delivered  at  Antiocb 
a  panegyric  on  Ignatius,  in  which  he  ascribes  to  him  the 
saying  May  I  have  joy  in  those  beasts ;  and  in  another  oration 
he  relates  that  ^  Ignatius,  writing  to  a  certain  priest,  said :  I^ 
nothing  be  done  toitfiout  thy  will,  neither  do  thou  anything  without 
the  will  of  God,*  To  the  same  century  belongs  the  testimony 
of  S.  Jerome,  who  has  given  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical 
Writers  an  abridgment  of  the  account  of  Eusebius.  In  his  trea- 
tise against  Helvidius  he  ranks  Ignatius  with  ^  Polycarp,  Irenseus^ 
Justin  Martyr,  and  many  other  apostolical  and  eloquent  men, 
who  had  written  volumes  full  of  wisdom  against  Ebion  and  Theo- 
dotus  of  Byzantium  and  Valentinus,  the  maintainers  of  the  same  * 
heresies  which  he  charged  upon  his  opponent.  In  his  Cora* 
mentary  on  St.  Matthew  he  refers  to  Ignatius  for  '  a  fourth  reason 
why  our  Lord  was  conceived  by  one  who  was  betrothed — tti 
partv^j  inquienSy  efus  celaretur  diabolo.*  This  passage  was  pre- 
viously quoted  by  Eusebius.  S.  Jerome  also  attributes,  errone- 
ously, to  Ignatius  a  few  words  which  are  found  in  the  epistle  of 
Barnabas, 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  Theodoret  quotes  in  one 
of  his  Dialogues  three  passages  from  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to 
the  Smyrnarans  (though  erroneously  referring  them  to  the  epistle 
tq  the  Romans),  three  from  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (the  last 
of  which  is  that  previously  cited  by  Athanasius),  and  one  from 
the  epistle  to  the  Trallians.  In  another  Dialogue,  two  passages 
from  the  epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans  (one  of  which  is  the  passage 
preserved  by  Eusebius) ;  and  in  a  third  Dialogue  another  passage 
from  the  same  epistle  is  given.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same 
century  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  cites  two  passages  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Ephesians ;  one  of  them  being  that  formerly  quoted 
by  Athanasius  and  Theodoret. 

Bishop  Pearson  remarks  that  Theodoret  and  Gelasius  not 
only  speak  for  themselves,  but  set  forth  the  judgment  of  the 
whole  Christian  body  in  the  fifth  century,  and  consequently  that 
the  authority  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  was  then  admitted  both 
by  Catholics  and  heretics.  For  it  appears  from  Socrates,  Soziimen, 
aqd  others,  that  the  heretics  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  refused  to  admit  the  united  testimony  of  the  ancient 
fathers ;  but  that  those  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and  following  cen- 
turies  admitted  the  decisions  of  the  fathers  who  had  written 
before  the  division,  that  is,  the  origin  and  secession  of  each 
heresy.  Accordingly  the  heretical  disputant  in  the  Dialogues  of 
Theodoret  professes  his  willingness  to  receive  the  testimony  of 
Ignatius  (Pearson,  Vind.  i.  13). 

To  these  may  now  be  added  numerous  extracts^  quoted   by 

^         T      name 
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Bme  bam  all  the  seven  Entebian  epiitles,  which  Mr.  Cnreton 
Im  ^scoyered  in  the  Syriac  MSS.  recently  acquired  for  the 
Britith  Moseam.  Several  of  the  MSS.  in  which  they  are  con- 
tiiiied  are  stated  to  be  at  early  as  the  sixth  century ;  the  passages 
are  fonnd  in  the  writings  of  Severus  of  Antioch>  Timotheus  of 
Aleuodra,  and  other  Monophysites  of  the  fifth  and  following 
oemiffies,  and  therefore  strongly  confirm  the  remark  just  quoted 
from  Pearson  on  the  testimony  of  Theodoret.  It  is  to  be 
Doled  that  although  the  works  of  Severus  are  probably  trans- 
lalBd  from  the  Greek  (as  were  most  of  those  from  which  Mr, 
CiiretoDs  extracts  are  taken),  they  show  us  what  was  at  that 
time  the  received  text  at  Antioch^  the  city  of  Ignatius  and  metro- 
poiiioftheEast. 

If  we  now  inquire  by  what  MSS.  these  epistles  are  still 
exhibited  to  hm,  the  inquiry  is  attended  with  some  difficulty. 

I.  We  have  two  Greek  MSS.,  containing  seven  epistles, 
aanreriog  in  their  titles  to  those  specified  by  Eusebius,  but  con- 
taining in  addition  five  others  of  which  we  find  no  notice  in 
aodent  history.  From  one  of  these  MSS.  preserved  at  Augsburg 
aoeditbn  was  published  in  1557;  from  the  other,  belonging  to 
Caspar  i  Nydpryck,  an  edition  was  published  in  1559  at  Zurich. 
Serersl  MSS.  contain  a  Latin  version  corresponding  to  this  text. 
The  order  of  the  epistles  in  these  is  as  follows : — 1.  to  Mary  of 
Cwobciii  (to  which  in  the  Augsburg  MS.  was  prefixed  an  epistle 
frwn  Mary  to  Ignatius) ;  2.  to  the  Trallians  ;  3.  to  the  Mag- 
M»ns;  4.  to  the  Tarnam ;  5.  to  the  Pkilippians ;  6.  to  the 
Plulsdclphians ;  7.  to  the  Smymsnms;  8.  to  Polycarp;  9.  t^ 
^  AntioeAians ;  10.  to  Hero;  II.  to  the  Ephesians;  12.  to  the 
Romans.  {Uahev^s  Dissertation,  cap.  xix.) — ^To  these  must  be 
aWed  a  Greek  MS.  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Pearson, 
contaimag  the  same  text,  but  omitting  the  five  additional  epistles^ 
It  seems  almost  certain  that  this  was  the  MS.  (then  belonging  to 
Mn  Berry,  master  of  the  school  at  Market  Harboro',  Harburia 
I^^MUtruB)  from  which  a  copy,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  was  taken 
%  Bishop  Fell  in  1673.* 

II.  A  Greek  MS.,  ascribed  by  Bandini  to  the  eleventh 
^^■Miry,  is  preserved  in  the  library  at  Florence,  and  was  pub- 
l«hed  by  Voss  in  1646.  It  contains — I.  the  Epistle  to  the 
Smymseans;  2.  to  Polycarp;  3.  to  the  Ephesians;  4.  to  the 
Magnesians;  5.  to  the  Philadelphians ;  6.  to  the  Trallians; 
7.  Mary  of  Cassobolis  to  Ignatius ;  8.  Ignatius  to  Mary  of 
CusoboUs;  9.  i>art  of  the  epistle  to  the  Tarsians.     The  MS. 

*  PcaxBon  quotes  Tariouf  readings  from  i^odex  Anglicanus,  Vind.,  ii.  119,  121; 
^  ftom  Cod.  LdccstreDsis,  Jfuior  Theol,  Works,  ii.  443 ;  also  in  one  of  his  notes  in 
^  Sauth's  edition  of  IgDatius,  p.  15. 

is 
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is  mntilated  al  the  pmiy  and  maj  therefore  have  aripgullj^  43mH 
lained  the  epiaUe  to  the  Romaas^  The  Easebian  oollectioa  i% 
however,  completed  by  an  ancient  MS.  m  the  palkMMl  librarj  at 
Paris,  whkh  contains  the  acts  of  the  maf^rdom  of  Ignatius^  in 
which,  as  is  usual,  his  epistle  lo  the  Romans  is  inserted. 

To  this  Greek  text  there  is  a  corresponding  Latin  Yenion,  of 
which  two  MSS.  were  known  to  Ussher ;  one  of  these  is  in  the 
Ubrarj  of  Caius  College,  and  was  considered  bj  Dr.  Smith  wbea 
he  wrote  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Ignatius  (1709)  to  be  about 
400  jeavs  old.  Accoirding  to  Ussher  the  epistles  came  in  the 
same  order  in  both  MSS.  After  the  nine  epistles  of  the  Flo* 
rentine  MS.  came  10.  to  the  Antiochians;  11.  to  Hero;  12.  the 
Martyrdom  of  Ignatius,  containing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans; 
13.  14.  to  S.  John  the  Evangelist;  15.  to  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
16.  the  answer  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  epistle  to  the  Pht' 
Uppians  was  not  contained  in  these  MSS.  The  other  MS.  belonged 
to  Bishop  Montagu  of  Norwich,  but  could  not  be  found  when 
Smith  published  his  edition  of  Ignatius.  It  is  probable  that 
Ussher's  edition  (1644)  was  printed  from  it— some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  that  edition  and  the  Caius  MS.  being  plainly 
liot  accidental :  moreover  Ussher  ascribed  to  it  a  much  greats 
antiquity-— conjecturing  from  some  marginal  notes,  which  betrayed 
the  hand  of  an  English  scholar  acquainted  with  Greeks  that  it 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  Bishop  Grosstete  of  Lincoln^- 
himself  the  translator  of  some  Greek  authors  in  an  age  when  a 
knowledge  of  that  language  was  rare — and  therefore  that  the 
^S.  ^as  not  later  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Armenian  version,  made,  not 
ummediately  from  the  Greek,  but  from  a  Syriac  translation,  and 
printed  at  Constantinoj^e  in  1783,  containing — 1.  the  epistle  to 
the  Smymieans ;  2.  to  rolycarp ;  3.  to  the  Ephesiaas ;  4.  to  the 
Magnesians ;  5.  to  Uie  Trallians ;  6.  to  the  Philadelphians ;  7.  to 
the  Romans;  8.  to  the  Antiochians ;  9.  Mary  of  CassoboUs  to 
Ignatius ;  10.  to  Mary  of  CassoboKs ;  11.  to  the  Tarsiam  ;  12.  to 
Urion  or  Hero  ;  13.  to  the  Philippians,  It  is  said  to  have  been 
-} printed  from  a  comparison  of  five  MSS.,  and  the  version  is  re- 
ported to  be  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  It  exhibits  a  text 
agreeing  with  the  Florentine  MS.,  '  non  absimilem  ei  quern 
Codex  Medicseus  GrrsBcus  exhibet'  (Petermann*  Pref,  in  epp* 
Iffn.,  p.  ri.  viii.). 

III.  Three  Syriac  MSS.  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Cnreton  is 
the  collection  recently  purchased  from  the  monastery  in  the  desert 
of  Nitria,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  these 
volumes,  which  Mr.  Cureton  considers  to  be  of  about  the  date 
550  A.D.,  contadns   among  other  writings  'the  epistle  of  Mar 
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Igaatinsthe  buhop;'  this  is  the  epistle  to  Polycarp.  Another, 
Jmperfeci  at  Ae  beginnii^  and  end,  bat  ascribed  by  Mr.  Cureton 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  centnry,  contains,  along  with  a  letter  of 
Gregory  Theologos,  sermons,  &c.,  'three  epistles  of  Ignatius  the 
bishop.'  These  are  the  epistles  to  Poljcarp,  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  to  the  Bomans.  The  third  MS.  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  monastery  A.D.  931,  but  is  thought  by  Mr.  Cureton  to  have 
lieen  written  three  or  four  centuries  earlier.  It  contains  rarions 
extracts,  letters,  and  sermons,  among  which  are  the  same  three 
ejNstles  of  Ignatius.  From  these  MSS.  Mr.  Cureton  has  pab- 
rohed  two  editions  of  the  Ignatian  epistles. 

If  now — omitting  the  consideration  of  the  five  additional 
epistles  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius  nor  by  any  writer  of  the  first 
five  centuries,  and  of  the  three  Latin  epistk»  which  seem  to  be 
of  still  later  origin—* we  proceed  to  compare  the  teits  of  these 
tiiree  classes  of  MSS.,  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  of  the 
Florentine  MS.  (winch  may  be  called  the  received  text)  expanded 
in  some  epistles  to  double  its  length  in  the  other  Greek  MSS. 
paHly  by  paraphrases  and  explanatory  glosses,*  bat  principally 
by  texts  of  Scripture  and  examples  of  Scripture  characters  added 
in  confirmation  of  the  writer's  statements.  Next,  comparing  the 
received  text  with  the  Syriac,  we  find  that  the  epistle  to  Polycarp 
in  the  latter  is  reduced  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  dimensions 
by  the  almost  oitire  omission  of  the  last  two  chapters ;  that  only 
about  one^fourth  of  the  epistle  to  the  Epfaesians  appears  in  the 
Syriac ;  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  m 
snailarly  wanting  in  the  Syriac,  but  that  a  passage  from  the 
epistle  to  the  Tialliaos  is  introduced  into  the  conclusion  of  tiprt 
^istle.  How  are  we  to  determine  which  of  these  three  re- 
censions comes  the  nearest  to  the  epistles  which  Ignatius  wrote 
— and  Polycarp  sent  to  Philippi — and  Eusebius  enumerated  in 
liis  history? 

The  longer  Greek  was  the  first  printed,  and  so  far  had  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  though  generally  smpected  of  interpolation. 
.It  was  very  soon  observed  (Chemnitz  seems  first  to  have 
oetioed  the  fact)  that  the  citations  made  by  Theodoret  and 
Grelastns  did  not  agree  with  the  printed  text.  Ussher  te- 
■larked  that  ecclesiastical  writers  mudi  later  than  Theodoret  con- 
tinned  to  quote  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  in  the  same  manner 
4bat  he  had  done;  md  having  observed  that  three  English 
writers  in  the  middle  ages  had  so  quoted  them,  he  inferred  that 
a  text  difiering  from  the  current  one  must  have  existed  in  Eng- 

*  See  PeewoB,  VmL,  pt  ii.  p.  37,  on  tfae  maniMr  in  wfaieh  it  ii  inteqnbted. 
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Iand«  and  might  still  be  found.  The  result  of  his  investigation 
was  that  he  discovered  the  two  Latin  MSS.  above  mentioned, 
which  gave  a  text  very  much  shorter  than  the  printed  epistles, 
corresponding  closely  with  the  quotations  made  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  and  omitting  the  passages  or  expressions  which  clearly 
referred  to  events  or  heresies  later  than  the  time  of  Ignatius. 
Two  years  after  Ussher  had  published  this  version,  accompanied 
by  a  Greek  text  corrected  in  accordance  with  it,  Isaac  Yoss  printed 
the  text  of  the  Florentine  MS.,  with  which  on  the  whole  Ussher *s 
version  was  perceived  to  agree  very  closely.  These  remarkable 
coincidences  did  not  however  produce  a  universal  acquiescence  in 
the  genuineness  of  the  text  of  the  epistles.  Grotius  writes  to 
Grerard  Voss  that  Blondel  would  not  receive  the  epistles  of  Ignatius 
brought  by  his  son  from  Italy,  and  free  from  everything  that  had 
hitherto  made  them  suspected  by  the  learned,  because  they  bore 
a  clear  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  episcopacy :  and  Ussher 
declared  that  he  wondered  extremely  that  such  men  as  Salmasius 
and  Blondel  should  rely  so  much  upon  their  own  conjecture^ 
and  pronounce  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  some  impostor 
had  forged  the  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Ignatius — for 
these  critics  admitted  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Poly- 
carp,  and  acknowledged  that  the  epistles,  as  they  stood  in  the 
Florentine  MS.  free  from  modem  interpolations,  were  the  same 
which  were  current  in  the  time  of  Epsebius.*  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  controversy  passed  from  the 
hands  of  Salmasius  and  Blondel  on  the  one  side,  and  Ussher 
and  Hammond  on  the  other,  to  those  of  the  French  Protestant 
Daille,  and  of  Bishop  Pearson,  whose  profound  erudition  and 
solid  judgment  have  almost  passed  into  a  proverb  among  us. 
(The  most  excellent  Bishop  Pearson^  the  very  dust  of  whose 
writings  is  gijid — was  Bentley's  testimony  to  his  worth.)  Daill^ 
was  a  practised  controversialist — but  his  captious  and  often  frivo- 
lous objections,  and  his  bold  and  ungprounded  assertions,  are  very 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  close  reasoning  and  the  accurate 
and  abundant  learning  of  his  adversary.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
to  read  the  two  works  attentively  without  being  convinced  that 
Pearson  has  accomplished  his  task :  *  Cum  magna  diligentift  usos 
sit  vir.docUssimus,  ut  nihil  ageret;  egonon  minori  mihi  utendum 
puto,  ut  eum  nihil  egisse  omnibus  appareat.'  t  The  controversy 
did  not  altogether  expire  with  these  disputants:  few  important 
controversies  are  ever  allowed  to  become  extinct;  but  Pear* 
son*s  work  is  still  the  storehouse  in  which  nearly  aJl  the  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  these   epistles  are  laid  up.     A  writer  ia 

•  Peanoo,  Vind^  Intiod^  pp.  16, 17.  f  Vindici©,  pt.  i.  p.  01. 
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the  Edinburgh  Refview  (July,  1849)  hat  said  that  '  the  twa 
redoubted  champions  left  tbe  matter  nearly  as  uncertain  as  they 
found  it ;'  and  he  intimates  that '  this  was  in  fact  the  opinion  of 
Ussher  himself,  who  delivers  his  verdict  in  the  following  terms' — 
that  is,  in  a  passage  of  the  ^  Dissertation '  which  he  published  in 
1644.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Ussher,  who  died  in  1656,  can 
have  given  any  venlict  on  tbe  comparative  merits  of  Daille's  work, 
which  was  published  in  I666>  and  of  Pearson^s  answer,  which 
came  out  in  1672  :  but  we  have  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  most  learned 
English  prelate  who  has  lived  since  Bishop  Pearson  both  on 
the  Vindiciae  Epistolarum  S.  Ignatii,  and  on  the  answer  which 
was  attempted  by  Larroque  : — 

'  Grenuinas  esse  epistolas  septem  Eusebio  memoratas  •  •  .  ab  eru- 
^litissinio  Isaaco  Yossio  e  Medicseo  codice  (exceptll  tantum  ad  Romanos 
epbtola)  Greece  editas,  contra  Blondellum  satis  probarunt  Yossius 
iUe  et  Hammondus:  ad  versus  Dalleeum  vero  ita  copiosissime  et 
evidentissime  demonstravit,  quern  superius  commemoravi,  episcopus 
Cestriensis,  ut  apud  aequos  arbitros  lb  ilia  de  Ignatianis  et  coDtroversia 
tota  jam  deCnita  videatur.  Neque  enim  quenquam  ^tXaXrjdfjj  qui  iu 
boo  literarum  genere  vel  mediocriter  versatus  sit,  de  epbtolis  illis 
tantillum  dubitare  fiicient  sophisticse  Observationes  quas  in  Pearsonum 
anctor  anonymus  anno  1674  Rothomagl  edidit.  Frustra  omnino  vir 
iUe  dispersos  ac  profligatos  Dallsei  sal  ordines  restituere  atque  instau- 
lare  nititur/— (Bull.  I>e/.  Fid.  Nic.  i.  2.  7.)* 

But  the  controversy  has  revived  in  consequence  of  the  disco- 
very and  publication  of  tbe  Syriac  MSS.,  which  form  our  third 
class  of  documents.  Mr.  Cure  ton — whose  unwearied  diligence 
in  transcribing  and  editing  these  venerable  and  interesting  re- 
mains deserves  every  praise  f — considers  that  these  ancient 
MSS.  exhibit  the  only  text  of  Ignatius  on  which  we  can 
depend — the  received  text  as  well  as  the  longer  Epistles  being, 
as  he  thinks,  largely  interpolated.  His  publication  of  the 
Syriac  text  was  shortly  followed  by  an  edition  (Hamburgh,  1847) 
under  the  title  of — The  Three  Genuine  and  the  Four  Spurious 
Epistles  of  IgruOius  of  Avtiochy  with  Notes^  hy  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen — 
and  by  seven  letters  to  Neander  from  the  same  writer,  with 
the  title — Ignatius  of  Antioch  and  his  Time.  The  Chevalier 
Bunsen  supposes  that  the  received  text  was  in  existence  as  early  as 
the  time  of  TertuUian,  and  that  the  four  Epistles  which  have  not 
yet  been  found  in  a  Syriac  version  are  entirely  forged,  and  were 
the  work  of  the  same  hand  by  which  the  other  three  were  inter- 
polated.    He  concludes  that  this  discovery  must  put  to  silence 

*  Biihop  Beverege  was  of  the  same  opinion.    Cod.  Can.  Vind.,  c.  I. 
t  <  Vir  de  literis  orientalibus  opHme  meritus.' — Petermaniu    '  Dessen  Verdienste  am 
die  Heraosgabe  orientaltscher  DenkmSler  nnsterblich  sein  werden.' — Denzinger. 
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"^noi  only  the  Raman  paqfocy,  but  also  the  strict  Episeapidians  in- 
the  Protestant  churehesy  Puset/iem,  the  new  school  of  TnMngen, 
and  even  the  modern  dogmatizers  of  the  old  church,  the  adher^ 
ents  of  ScKUiermacher  and  NUzsch,*  But  oftentimes  the  con- 
fidence of  a  writer  does  not  prove  a  trne  measure  <^  the  convic- 
tion which  he  produces  in  others.  Baur^  a  writer  of  this  new 
Tubingen  school  (which  rejects  altogether  the  Epistles  of  Igna* 
tins,  taking  them  to  have  been  written  alter  the  middle  of  the 
iecond  century),  published  in  the  following  year  an  answer  to 
Mk  Bunsen>  under  the  title  of  The  Ignatian  Epistles  and  their 
latest  Critics,  in  whidi  it  is  his  object  to  prove  that  the  connexion 
between  the  parts  retained  and  those  omitted  is  so  dose  that  thej 
must  stand  or  fall  together.  In  this  essay  be  exposes  the '  diplo- 
matic criticism  *  of  M.  Bunsen — who  would  employ  the  new  text  in 
order  to  exercise  just  so  much  destructive  critidsm  as  should 
serve  to  give  him  an  advantage  over  the  Catholics  and  old  Pro- 
testants, and  retain  so  much  conservative  criticism  as  was  requi- 
site to  preserve  him  from  the  necessity  of  conceding  too  largely 
to  the  new  school  of  Tubingen  *  In  the  past  year  a  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  has  been  published  by 
Professor  Petermann  at  Leipsic,  containing  in  the  notes  a  collar 
tion  of  the  received  text  with  the  longer  Greek,  the  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Arnvenian  versions :  and  an  excellent  essay  On  the  Genuine^ 
ness  of  the  received  Text  is  the  work  of  Professor  Denzinger 
(Wurzburg,  1849),  in  which,  though  very  many  of  the  arguments 
are  to  be  found  in  Pearson's  Vindici(e,  such  remarks  have  been 
added  as  the  new  objections  were  thought  to  require. 

The  question  which  we  have  now  to  determine  is  this.  Is  the 
Syriac  an  epitome,  or  is  the  Greek  largely  interpolated  ?  It  needs 
no  proof  that,  if  the  Syriac  be  taken  to  represent  the  text,  the, 
additions  of  the  Greek  cannot  all  be  accounted  for  as  marginal 
references  and  glosses  copied  into  the  text  by  later  transcribers  ; 
and  that,  if  the  Greek  be  the  true  text,  it  is  not  carelessness  but 
design  which  has  caused  so  many  omissions*  But  it  is  a  critical 
rather  than  a  theological  question.  It  is  true  that  the  passages 
which  are  wanting  in  the  Syriac  are  for  the  most  part  either  such 
as  assert  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  in  definite  and  em- 
phatic terms,  or  such  as  urge  the  duty  of  unity  in  the  Church  and 
adherence  to  the  divine  constitution  of  the  Church  under  the 
three  orders  as  the  means  of  unity.  But  the  Syriac  Epistles  also 
assert  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  duty  of  submission  to  the 
three  orders  of  the  dergy.     The  evidence  which  the  Syriac  text 

*  DensiDgar,  Ueb«  die  AmtsAmi  des  lntberig«D  Teztet  der  Ignstianbchen  Briafe, 
pp.  5,  8,  in. 
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afibrds  upon  these  two  great  points  is  the  same  in  kind,  tfaongli 
much  less  abondant  than  in  tb^  Greek. 

Mr.  Cureton  sommarily  r^ects  the  sopposition  that  we  have 
in  the  Sjriac  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  original :  stating  that  in 
anj  case,  as  be  thinks>  the  respectdue  to  these  Epistles  would  hare 
preserved  them  from  such  a  process,  but  adding,  that  in  fact»  be 
knows  of  no  instances  in  which  early  Christian  writers  have  been 
sttljected  to  it.*  It  has  not  been  shown  in  what  manner  re^ 
Terence  for  S.  Ignatius  would  prevent  the  epitomising  of  his 
Epistles,  any  more  than  it  prevented  the  transcriber  of  the 
earliest  MS.  from  omiUing  all  the  Epistles  save  that  to  Polj*. 
carp  t— or  the  various  authors  whom  Mr.  Cureton  has  quoted 
from  making  extrads  from  them  in  their  controversial  works. 
But  as  regaSrds  the  want  of  precedent  for  the  process  exactly 
in  question^  it  is  not  always  safe  to  draw  infierences  from  our 
own  stock  of  knowledge.  Not  to  mention  ^e  arbitrary  mntila^ 
tions  of  books  of  canonical  scripture  by  ancient  heretics — who 
rejected  the  introductory  or  final  chapters,  because  opposed  to  their 
own  heresies — ^the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  on  which  S.  Ephraem 
Syrus  wrote  commentaries  (Assem.  B.  O.  i.  57,  58),  appears 
to  hav^  been  current  as  a  eowtpeniium  of  the  Gkispel  history.  If 
the  compiler  was  influenced  in  his  construction  of  this  abridg- 
ment by  heretical  prepossessions,  the  fact  that  Theodora  found 
200  copies  of  it  in  use  among  the  orthodox  of  his  own  dioeese 
proves  that  a  compendium  was  not  an  unknown  or  reprobated  work 
among  the  Elastern  Christians  at  the  time  when  our  earliest  Syriao 
MSS.  were  written.  Again,  if  we  refer  to  S.  Jerome's  Catalogue 
of  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  that  Lactantins  wrote,  besides 
other  works,  *  Institutkmum  Divinarum  adversus  Gentes  libroe 
septem,  et  cfl-^q^^y  ejusdem  operis  in  Ubro  uno  dbcafdix^ :'  and  the 
Ibrmer  work  has  come  down  to  us — together  with  a  portion  of  the 
Epitome  corresponding  to  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  books.  But  the  MSS.  with  which  we  are  now 
concerned  are  Syriac,  brought  from  a  monastery  in  the  desert  of 
Nitria;  let  us  look,  therefore^  to  the  catalogues  of  MSS.  which 
Asseman  has  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Orientalis.  In  the  catalogue  of  Codices  Nitrienses, 
the  volume  numbered  xvii.  contains  among  others,  '  Evagrii  eaput 
de  Acidia^  ear  tractatn  de  septem  vitiosis  cogitationibus.'|  The 
extraction  of  a  chapter  from  a  work  is  a  process  not  very  unlike 

*  CSoqjot  IfnafiaDam,  Ptef.,  p.  iz. ;  latrod.,  p|t  nowr^  zlu,  xlii. 

f  If  tbU  "Uh,  alone  had  reached  Kngland,  Mr.  Cureton  would  probably  have  disco- 
Tend  plain  markt  of  forgery  in  portions  of  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Epbesians, 
vhiefa  he  ncnr  lealoosly  defends  because  w<e  piNBe«  them  m  a  Syriac  venion. 

t  B.  O.  i.  567,  e£  bob.  zfiiL  six. 
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abridgment.  Amcmg  the  Greek  MSS.  belonging  to  the  Maronite 
Abraham  Massad  is  a  volume  containing  *  Theophanis  Medonnn 
episcopi  Enchiridion  adversus  Judceos,  ex  hamiliis  Joanms  Chry^ 
sostami  elaboratum '  (B.  O.,  i.  600).  But  in  the  catali^ue  headed 
*  Codices  Syriaci  quos  Auctor  ex  Oriente  advexit/  volume  iii. 
contains  ^  Joannis  Chrysostomi  expositio  in  Epistolas  Pauli,  et  in 
quatuor  Evangelia  in  compendium  redacta :'  written,  adds  Asse- 
man  to  his  table  of  contents  for  the  volume,  arnio  Grcscorum  1 172 
(<=861  A.D.).  The  volume  xiv.  contains  '  Joannis  Gratnmatici 
Alexandrini,  cognomento  Philoponi,  Diathetis,  {sic)  hoc  est  Arbi- 
ter, de  Verbi  incamatione :  Ejusdem  eadem  Diathetis,  in  com^ 
pendium  redacta :'  &c.  &c.*  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  country 
and  at  the  period  to  which  our  newly-acquired  MSS.  belong,  men 
were  not  insensible  of  the  saving  of  labour  both  to  the  scribe  and 
to  the  student  which  might  result  from  a  compendium.  Indeed 
one  of  the  very  MSS.  which  Mr.  Cureton  describes  (Corp,  Ign. 
p.  352)  contains,  among  other  works, '  A  Summary  of  Heresies  by 
jSpiphanius ' — probably  the  summary  of  the  Panarion,  of  which 
4he  Greek  original  is  given  in  the  printed  editions.  Lastly,  a 
passage  from  another  of  these  MSS.,  printed  by  Mr.  Cureton 
(C  /.  p.  201),  and  referred  by  him  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
•century,  is  itself  an  abridgment  of  the  Iffnatian  Epistles.  It 
•consists  of  passages  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians^ 
Magnesians,  Smymaeans,  and  to  Hero.  There  is  no  reason  to 
^oubt  that  this  long  passage,  written  upon  the  cover  and  fly-leaf 
of  a  Syriac  MS.  volume  (C. /.  p.  348),  was  compiled  from  a 
Si/riac  version  containing  all  those  Epistles,  and  probably  there- 
fore coinciding  with  the  Florentine  MS.  It  omits  some  consi- 
derable passages  found  in  Mr.  Cureton*s  Syriac  text,  but  retains 
some  which  that  text  omits  ;  where  the  passages  retained  are  the 
-same  in  both,  the  discrepancies  are  either  mere  transpositions  of 
*the  same  words  or  manifest  errors  of  the  transcriber.  It  is 
very  observable  that  the  Armenian  version,  which  is  ascribed 
•to  the  fifth  century,  and  which  was  certainly  made  not  from 
the  Greek  but  from  a  Syriac  copy,  agrees  with  this  abridgment 
dn  two  of  the  erroneous  readings :  t  they  have  been  caused  by 

the 

*  B.  O.  i.  607,  613.  The  Aioinn^s,  or  Arbiter,  of  John  Philoponui,  written 
towarcU  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  appears  to  hare  survived  only  in  this  translation. 
If  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Epitoine  had  alone  been  preserved,  the  extent  of  the  original 
eould  not  have  been  safely  argued  from  it. 

t  In  Rom.  chap,  v.,  W  /um  trvft/^4p§i  is  correctly  rendered  in  the  Syriac  text 

•oJ^  ijuJX^  \  i\>^  but  in  the  other  abridgment  «aI^  maJIS  )  I  V^  quid  matt- 
4atum  ait  mihi,  with  which  the  Armenian  agrees.  In  Rom.  chap,  vi.,  6  roK^is  is 
«nuislated  in  the  Syriac  text  J  >  .\o\>»  Y^i^^  dolore$  partu9t  but  in  the  other 

abridgment 
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the  similarity  of  the  Syriac  words  which  are  substituted  for  the 
true  readings.  It  must  be  remarked^  that  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Syriac  MSS.  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  question 
which  we  hare  to  determine.  The  Epitome — if  Epitome  it  be— 
might  have  been  made  in  the  sixth  century,  just  as  readily  as  in 
the  sixteenth. 

•  Neither  do  the  very  few  and  brief  quotations  preserved  by  the 
fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  assist  in  deciding  the 
question.  For  the  case  is  not  parallel  to  that  which  Pearson  and 
Ussher  argued,  where  ancient  citations  were  found  to  differ  from 
the  first  printed  text  and  to  agree  with  the  Florentine  MS.  and 
old  Latin  version.  Mr.  Cureton  says  of  S.  Chrysostom,  '  His 
testimony,  so  far  as  it  goes,  applies  solely  to  the  Recension  exhi- 
bited in  the  three  Syriac  epistles.*  *  This  expression  is  extremely 
incorrect;  the  few  words  quoted  by  Chrysostom,  like  those  in 
the  earlier  fathers,  are  found  in  the  Greek  no  less  than  in  the 
Syriac,  and  therefore  cannot  establish  the  authority  of  one  recen- 
sion more  than  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand  Eusebius,  in  the 
passage  which  he  quotes  from  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  agrees 
more  nearly  with  the  Greek  than  with  the  Syriac  recension  :  for 
though,  like  the  latter,  he  omits  the  words  avaro/i^at,  iiaipiffittj  in 
the  enumeration  of  threatened  tortures,  he  retains  the  sentence  vDv 
mpXfiy^ai  fAaBvns  cTvai,  which  has  been  omitted  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion. And  numerous  passages  quoted  by  Athanasius,  Theodoret, 
Gelasius,  Severus,  and  Timotheus,  are  found  in  the  Greek  recen- 
sion (with  such  discrepancies  as  commonly  exist  among  MSS.  of 
the  same  recension),  but  they  have  nothing  answering  to  them  in 
the  Syriac  version.  Mr.  Cureton  ai^ues  against  the  genuineness 
of  these  passages,  on  the  ground  that,  if  they  had  existed,  they 
must  certainly  have  been  quoted  before. f  Daille,  whom  he 
here  follows,  had  asked  how  it  was  that  Irenseus  had  never  urged 
these  passages  of  Ignatius  against  the  Docetse  and  Gnostics,  at 
whom  they  were  originally  aimed,  while  Athanasius  and  Theodoret 
quoted  them  so  freely  against  the  later  heresies  of  the  Arians 
and  Eutychians ;  and  had  inferred,  that  the  epistles  of  Ignatius^ 
such  as  we  possess  them,  were  necessarily  unknown  to  Irenseus. 
But  Pearson  replied,  that  even  Athanasius  never  quoted  them  in 

ahridgment  JLo^f  )1N>^<m,  dolorei  mortis,  with  which  the  Armeoian  again  agree* 

(Corp.  Ign.  50,  201 ;  Petennann,  159,  165).    The  Extract  fiom  TimoUietis  bat  simply 

J  t  Nci\>  partuSf  followed  by  a  different  verb.     (C.  I.,  211.)     Nomerouf  minor 

Tariationa  in  the  Annenian — to  be  accounted  for,  like  these,  by  the  similarity  in  the 
j^frioc  of  the  characters  interchanged — ^leave  no  donbt  that  the  Armenian  transJatoi 
had  only  a  Syriac  version  before  him. 

*  Corp.  Ign.,  Introd.,  p.  Ixyi.    Similar  statements  are  repeated  in  p.  Izzif. 

t  Corp.  Ign.,  Introd^  p.  Izz.  Ixxri.  IxzTii. 

VOI-.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  CLXXV.  o  controvcrsy 
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GOi^troversy  with  the  Ariaiis,  but  only  in  a  frieodlj  epistle,  wbick 
he  wrote  'tanquam  frater  ad  fratres'  to  those  who  agreed  with 
the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  only  scrupled  at  the 
use  of  the  word  o/xo(M/(riof :  and  that  the  dii&rence  whidi  is  ob- 
servable in  this  respect  between  the  fathers  of  the  fifth  and  those 
of  preceding  centuries,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  another  cause  altc^ 
gether,  namely  to  the  different  plan  which  they  had  adopted  in 
their  controversies : — 

^  I^os  autem  ante  docuimus  circa  finem  quarti  seoeuli  prmnia  ez 
longft  experientii  observatum  esse,  hsereses  et  schismata  disputationibus 
tolU  non  potuisse;  et  certissimum  remedium  fore  rdc  ecdo^tcc  rar 
vaXa4^y  in  testimonium  adductas.  Quod  Theodosio  et  Nectario 
primus  omnium  SLsinnius  persuadt.  Post  igitur  severam  Theodosii 
legem  contra  Heereticos  latam,  illi  paulo  sapientiores  fiu^ti,  admiserunt 
eorum  Patrum  testimonia  qui  ante  divisionem  ortam  scripserant,  et 
celebres  in  Ecclesii  fuerant.  Ante  hanc  setatem  non  videmus  eccle- 
siasticos  scriptores  catalogos  Patrum  texentes,  et  confertas  sen  tent  las 
ex  eorum  scriptis  contra  hsereticos  promentes.  Quinto  demum  saeculo 
hoc  flEu^tum,  et  a  Theodoreto  inter  primes ;  ante  illnd  tempus  pareius 
•t  obiter ;  setate  autem  Irensei  id  fieri  nulio  jure  potuit.  EDeretici 
enim  contra  quos  ille  scripsit  vetustioribus  CSathc^is  nihil  tribuebant ; 
omnia  eorum  scripta  flocci  fiiciebaut ;  libfos  quamplurimos  Apocryphos 
a  suis  compositosy  suisque  tantum  notes,  sub  Antiquonua  mNnine 
proferebant ;  plurima  etiam  EvangeUstarum  et  Apostolorum  scripta 
respuebant,  multaque  comment!  sunt  contra  quae  nemo  Yeterum 
quicquam  disseruerat.' —  Vindicue^  P.  I.  95,  96.* 

But  Mr.  Cureton  strangely  misrepresents  the  answer  of  Pear- 
son to  Daille  on  this  point ;  of  course  not  intentionally,  but  not 
therefore  the  less  thoroughly.  The  epistle  to  the  Magnesians 
contains  the  words,  o$  ecrty  alrov  tS^s  ouins,  ovk  chro  ^ynf 
BT^oeXS^yv.     Mr.  Cureton  says, — 

'  See  VindicuB^  part  ii.  p.  80.  Nothing  can  be  nM»e  weak  and  de- 
fective than  the  learned  bishop's  argument  in  this  place.  He  begs  the 
whole  question,  and  assumes  that  Irenseus  was  acquainted  with  this 
^istle  to  the  Magnesians,  and  that  the  words  abovementioned  cannot 
therefore  refer  to  the  heresy  of  Yalentinus,  because  he  has  not  so  ap- 
plied them.' — C  /.,  Intr,  Ixi. 

Pearson  does  nothing  of  the  sort :  he  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  desire  or  need  to  beg  a  question  which  Daille  had  raised: 
and  in  this  place  his  argument  is  actually  the  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  Cureton  supposes  ;   that  Irenaeus  had  not  so  applied  the 

*  See  Ibid^  pp.  91-103  oii  the  practice  of  Irencens;  p.  132  of  Cbryaaetom ;  p.  147 
of  Naxianzene;  pp.  195-198  of  Bpiphaniui.  Mr.  Cureton  aeeaat  not  to  have  beeo 
aware  how  completely  Pearton  bad  aDtadpated  bit  argameot ;  yet  we  have  in  iSat 
midft  of  his  objections  (Corp.  Ign.,  Introd.,  Ixz.)  hie  own  oarioaa  admitriou  conoenmig 
Athanasiui :  *  I  do  not  find  tfaat  he  has  quoted  upon  any  occasion  the  authority  of 
Clemens  Rom.,  or  of  Polycarp,  or  of  Justin  Mart.,  Uvmbqs,  Origen,  &c* 

words 
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ifdrds  becanae  thej  did  not  refer  to  the  heresy  of  Yalentinus. 
Pemrson  considered  that  the  context  proved  the  Ebionites  iM^d 
net  the  Gnosties  to  be  the  parties  aimed  at  in  this  epistle  of 
Ignatius ;  that  017^  was  simply  silence,  and  had  no  reference  to 
the  so-named  Onostic  .£on,  but  was  only  an  explanatory  addition 
to  show  the  eternity  of  the  Word  (pt,  ii.  pp.  33,  34)  ;  that  Valen- 
tinns  had  never  taught  that  the  Logos  proceeded  from  the  JEom 
S'lge,  but  from  Aletheia  or  Ecclesia,  and  therefore  that  his  heresy 
oottld  not  be  referred  to  (p.  44) ;  and  that  if  any  one  thought  it 
necessary  to  sedk  in  the  Gnostic  theogonies  for  an  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  Ignatius,  they  might  find  it  in  the  heresies  of  the 
^KMtolic  age,  in  the  words  of  Simon  Magus  himself,  whose 
dogma  had  been  ^Hy  ©eor  xal  Siyij  (pp.  59 — 63).  But  in  the 
passage  on  which  Mr.  Cureton  is  so  unhappily  severe,  Pearson 
adverts  to  what  he  had  already  written  in  the  paragraph  we  have 
given  above  with  its  context  (pt.  i.  pp.  91 — 102)  as  a  general 
reason  why  Irenseus  was  not  likely  to  quote  Ignatius  against 
Valentinns:  'nos  abunde  probavimus  nullo  modo  sentiendum 
esse  Irenaram  hsec  verba,  si  optime  novisset,  si  ad  manum  cum 
schberet  habuisset,  contra  Yalentinum  usurpare  voluisse.*  He 
then  argues  further— ex  abundanti — that  if  Ignatius,  as  he  be- 
lieved, meant  only  dlenee  in  its  ordinary  sense,  it  was  surely  quite 
possible  for  Iremens  to  understand  him  rightly,  and  if  so  he  would 
hardly  quote  the  words  against  Valentinus : — 

'  Nam  si  Autor  Yalentinum  non  respexit,  sed  aliud  plane  in  animo 
babuit,  et  nihil  aliud  quam  simplex  silentium  voluit,  pent  argumentum 
intemum  ex  ipsd,  ^»stol&  ductum  [viz.  that  it  referred  to  a  heresy  later 
than  the  time  of  Ignatius]  :  et  si  Autor  hoc  tantum  voluit,  certe  eum 
Irenseus  recte  intelligere  potuit :  quod  si  ita  intellexit,  nunquam  verba 
I^natii  contra  ipsius  mentem  adversus  Yalentinum  urgere  voluisset ; 
adeoque  cadit  argumentum  externum  a  defectu  testimonii  depiomptum.' 

Nor  b  this  all — ^he  goes  on  to  contend  against  Daill^ — (who 
maintained  all  these  epistles  to  have  been  forged  by  an  impostcv 
early  in  the  fourth  century,  whose  work  Eusebius  had  ushered 
into  the  world) — that  the  non-quotation  of  these  words  by 
Irenseus  no  more  proves  that  be  was  unacquainted  with  them 
than  the  like  neglect  of  them  by  Eusebius,  Athanasins,  and  Basil, 
who  are  allowed  to  have  lived  after  the  epistles  were  written,  and 
who  might  with  equal  reason  have  quoted  them,  proves  that  they 
were  moknown  to  them : — 

'  Neque  vero  magis  probatur  epistolam  hanc  Irensei  state  non  ex- 
titiase,  ex  eo  quod  Lrenaeus  verba  hsee  minime  citavit  adversus  Yalen- 
tinum, quam  nee  quarto  ssbcuIo  eandem  in  hominum  manibus  fuisse, 
quod  ea  verba  non  laudaverint  Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Basilius  adversus 
liaroeUum^  ad  cujus  httresin  refutandam  verba  iUa  6q  l^riy  avrov 
Xrftc  •tftfr  enmt  opportunissima.' 
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Fearson  had  already  remarked  that  this  argameot  of  DaiU^ 
differed  widely  from  the  opinion  of  his  predecessors:  'Non 
ita  disputavit  Salmasius,  non  Albertinus,  qui  scriptas  fuisse  has 
epistolas  ante  Irensei  libros  ultro  fatebantur,  neqae  eas  Irenaeo 
inco^itas  fuisse  vel  somniabant/  This  passage  again  suggests 
to  Mr.  Cureton  a  criticism  as  unfortunate  as  the  former.  He 
subjoins  the  words  of  Aubertin,  because  the  'observation  of 
Bishop  Pearson  may  lead  any  one  ignorant  of  them  to  form  a 
wrong  judgment  of  what  Aubertin  had  written.*  But  the  only 
sentence  in  his  extract  which  bears  upon  Pearson's  statement 
does  not  controvert  but  fully  confirms  it.  Aubertin  will  not  deny 
that  Ignatius  may  have  written  some  epistles — '  sed,  si  quas  scrip* 
sit,  illae  perierunt,  et  plures  aliae  sub  ipsius  nomine  circa  medium 
secundi  scsculi  compositse  sunt»  ac  incaute  et  absque  examine  a 
veteribus  receptee.'  {Corp.  Ign.  Ixiii.)  Now  Irensus  wrote  not 
drca  medium  secundi  scBculij  but  during  the  pontificate  of  Bleu- 
therus,  A.D.  185 — 196.  These  passages  enable  us  to  judge  how 
(sLT  Mr.  Cureton  is  acquainted  with  Pearson's  arguments :  they 
likewise  assist  us  in  estimating  the  accuracy  and  value  of  hui 
critical  remarks. 

If,  however,  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries  make  few 
direct  quotations  from  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  their  familiarity 
with  them  is  shown  in  another  way.  Chrysostom,  who  became 
archbishop  of  Constantinople  a.d.  398,  has  left  us  a  homily, 
preached  while  he  was  a  presbyter  at  Autioch,  on  the  comme- 
moration of  S.  Ignatius.  He  has  only  quoted  four  words  from 
the  epistles  in  this  discourse ;  but  from  first  to  last  it  is  such  as 
would  come  from  a  man  who  had  our  epistles  fresh  upon  his  me- 
mory. He  not  only  describes  the  Martyr's  desire  to  glorify  God 
by  a  stedfast  confession  even  unto  death,  his  earnest  endeavour  to 
raise  the  thoughts  of  those  to  whom  he  writes  from  this  present 
world  to  the  eternal  life,  and  his  care  to  guard  them  from  the 
approaches  of  heresy,  in  a  manner  precisely  accordant  with  what 
we  find  in  the  extant  epistles ;  but  there  is  also  a  verbal  similari^ 
too  frequent  and  remarkable  to  be  accidental.  To  b^in  with  a 
passage  common  to  the  Oreek  and  Syriac  texts.  Ignatius  speaks 
of  the  honour  which  God  vouchsafed  to  the  bishop  of  Syria — slg 
ii(yi'¥  dvo  avaroX^Jy  pLcravepb-vI/a/AEVos-.  KaXbv  to  Suvai  aTTo  ytoirfMotf 
zspos  ©sovy  hx  us  aurov  kvarBiXoj.  Chrysostom  describes  him  as 
imparting  instruction  while  he  journeyed  on — xadaTBo  iiktos  ris  e§ 
dyaroKTif  dviayfifVy  xal  vqos  rriv  ^uatv  rpiyjuy'  /xaXXoy  Os  xou  roi/roi/ 
(fou^^or^pos . .  • .  £<f  ri  rrif  ^vasofS  dvsTJdaiv  pkipvi  (p»iip6r6^if  ejcsrOcv 
averciXs.  In  a  passage  of  the  same  epistle  to  the  Romans  which 
is  ioanting  in  t/ie  Syriac,  Ignatius  desires  their  prayers  for  his 
Church  in  Syria — ^T^y  avrl  ifji^ov  voi/Mivi  rep  @eu  xqrirai'  f^ovof  oi/r^y 
^lfi9ovf  X^io'TOf  6iri0xosnQ0'ei9  xat  ri  iffx&yf  diyiitn*     Ch|ysostom  says 
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that  God  permitted  the  bishops  to  be  carried  away,  in  order  to 
show — oT»  ovjc  ay^pcjwoi  ris  avrov  itvSepvojaiv  ixxXTiMS'  aXK*  avros 
imv  h  WArra%ou  voipMciyonr  rwf  vta^evorraf  sU  avrov.  In  a  passage 
•f  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  is  also  tcanting  in  the 
SyriaCf  Ignatius,  who  had  several  times  compared  the  Christian  to 
a  wrestler  (aflXioT7)f),  says,  *  I  ought  to  be  anointed  by  you  with 
faith,  instruction,  &c.' — iixi  yip  e^si  i;^*  (//aa/v  J^raXsi^dSvoi  viaru, 
mu^tai^y  vw^fjiw^y  (jiMKpodvfA.!^.  Chrysostom,  using  the  same  figure, 
says  that  the  Churches  by  the  way  *  anointed  the  wrestler' — SiKufov 
Toy  MXtiriit,  xm  (Asri  voXXi/y  i^eirepiwoy  ta/v  tfcHlcir^,  £i/x^<'^  )^i 
Wfftf0€Mei5  adro)  tfinrayami^c^vad.  In  another  passage  of  the  same 
epistle,  wanting  in  tfte  Syriac^  Ignatius  compares  the  union  of  the 
presbytery  with  the  bishop  to  a  harp  in  which  harmony  is  pro- 
duced from  many  strings : — to  yap  o^ioyo/xaoroy  i^pia/y  irp^aQvripioVj 
To5  0fot;  o^iov,  QvTOJS  cwiipiJLoffraci  tw  tWKTXoaro;,  iff  xopial  KtOap^^ 
iia  TQV70  kv  rn^  o/aowi^  vfjuuv  xal  ffufjipivaj  &ya7rri  'Itjaour  X^i^ror 
^israt.  Kai  ol  xar  aviqa  ii  X^pos  ymtj^i^  x.r.X.  Chrysostom  uses 
the  same  figure : — ^xosdixws^  yip  cv  \vqgL  tJitgt,  ita(popoi  ptev  at  yeuqal  piits 
a  i  wfA^MyiXy  (Arta  xai  sv  r^)  XJ^pto  ta/v  aTo^r^XA/y  %ia(^pa  f^h  ri 
%poacavx  i/i»la  $£  n  iiiaffxakia'  hret^ri  xal  ils  6  TBX^iTVis  Hv  to  vysvfMC^ 
TO  ayfoy,  ro  xnovv  ris  Ixeiyofy  i^n/xif*  In  another  passage  of  the 
same  epistle,  wanting  in  the  Syriac^  Ignatius  speaks  of  his  chains 
as  spiritual  jewels — ri  ieaiAa  wiqt(pspaf^  rouf  VJvivtAxrtxous  i^apya^- 
qiras:  Chrysostom,  by  a  figure  which  he  pursues  through  the  whole 
of  the  homily,  says  T^iff'XoDv  yiq  arifavoy  ^  toD  ^rvst/piaTOf  vXH^aa-oL 
xApis  ourof  riiv  ayiai  Ixulym  kM&moB  xe^X^v.  Other  passages  might 
be  added. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Trallians,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Sgriac, 
Ignatius  exhorts  them  to  beware  of  heretical  doctrines — (psvysrs  otr 
ris  xaxis  wapatp&aiasy  ris  ysyytu^at  xapvov  Oayavntpoqov :  and  sa 
Eusebius  describes  him  confirming  the  Churches — ev  irqwrtus  /xa- 
Xfffra  tt^^vKdmo^au  ris  al^ians  aprt  rire  vpSJrov  avatfuuffas  xal 
iwtToKa^ovcas  va^vci.f  Mr.  Cureton  detects jhe  hand  of  the  in- 
terpolator in  this  expression,  and  in  the  phrase  tou  iiaSoKov  ^oram,. 
«r  xaxai  fioramty  which  occurs  in  three  other  passages  not  found 
in  the  Syriac ; — and  of  the  opposite  phrase  (pvreia  Tlarpos^  which  ift 
found  in  two  out  of  these  four  places,  he  says :  *  This  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  the  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  Book  i. 
cap.  i.  ©Eou  (pvTsla  i  xadoXix^  €xx\'n<Tia*  {Corp.  Ign,  p.  318.)  It 
U  strange  that  he  should  neither  have  remembered  the  parable 

*  Mr.  Caretoii''f  note  is:  'This  seems  to  be  evidently  connected  with  the  story  whicL 
lieeaine  cuiieDt  abont  the  fifth  centary  respecting  tlie  institatioii  of  chaunting  m 
cbarchcs  having  originated  with  Igoatiiis.*-pCorp.  Ign.,  316. 

t  In  the  Syriac  there  is  bat  one  slight  notice  of  the  rise  of  heresy :  '  Let  not  those  wbu 
I  to  be  something,  and  teach  strange  doctrines,  confoond  thee.*^  Ep.  Pol.,  iii. 
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of  the  Tares,  nor  the  expression  maau  ^tmla  4y  oix  i^munv  i 
Tla-rnp.  Matth.  XY.  13.  The  latter  text  was  so  applied  at  least 
as  earlj  as  the  time  of  TertoUian.     (De  PnB9c.  Her.  c.  3.) 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  appears,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
his  remaining  works,  never  to  have  directlj  quoted  the  epistles  of 
Ignatius.  But  the  latter,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  sajs  of 
the  Star  which  appeared  at  the  Epiphany — ftor^  iy  o^pavof  iXaU^i^n 
vviq  vdnras  rovs  affrsqas^  xal  to  (pSs  avrov  ^bcxXd^Xfirov  ^,  xm 
^fvi0'/xov  Ta^irxsv  ^  xaivomf  avrov,  ra  Se  Xoiwa  wdyra  aerpa,  ifjum 
ilkw  xm\  (TfXijvip,  Xo^o*"  lysMTO  Tw  eurriqr  avrof  li  5v  vv^CdXkiaY  t4 
pSf  airrov  vviq  virra.  This  remarkable  passage  iff  rejpretenUd 
in  the  Syriac  hy  only  three  words,  '  from  the  star :'  but  Pearson 
observes — <  Omnia  fere  eadem  tanguntur  illo  uno  dementis  Alex- 
andrini  loco  in  Excerptis — $ia  rovro  «vf rsiXt  S^vos  ^iar^p  xai  xaivof, 
jcaraKuun  riot  ToXaiov  da^qodielav^  xoiv^  pa/rl  od  xoefuxS)  Xo^^ro* 
ptevor.  Quae  verba  a  quocunque  dicta  videantur,  ad  hunc  ipsum 
Ignatii  locum  respicere  quis  dubitet,  sive  i;fvi^pbov,  sive  xaivomrd^ 
sive  xarakuci^  spectet?'*  Chrysostom  and  other  Fathers  give  a 
similar  description  of  the  Star. — ^In  the  epistle  to  the  Magnesians, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Syriac,  Ignatius  says:  £v  7^^  AfMir 
fMfA'ieerat  xaBat  irpieeofjLty^  odx  Shri  hfjiiv.  On  which  Grabe  has 
this  note :  '  Quid  si  reponas  fMnxiiavratj  vel  pn^^rroi,  ex  Clementis 
Alex*  Psed.  L  8.  ubi  heec  Ignatii  verba,  uti  videtur,  imitalua 
scribit  b7  rt  aqoi  fMO^X  6  \6yosj  fiouKerat  avro  (An  mm  J  (Bull,  Def* 
Fid.NicA\l.'i.b.) 

The  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  quoted  by  Atha- 
nasius,  Theodoret,  &c.,  is  wanting  in  the  Syriac:  but  Bishop 
Bull  observes  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  TertuUian.  In  the 
old  Latin  version  it  is :  Unus  medicus  est,  camcUis  et  spirituaKs, 
genitus  et  ingenitus,  in  came  foetus  Deus^  in  immortali  vita  verOj 
et  ex  Maria  et  ex  Deo,  primo  passibilis,  et  tunc  impassibilis, 
Dominus  Christus  noster,  Tertullian,  in  the  tract  de  Carne 
Christi,  §  5,  writes  thus:  Ita  utriusque  substantice  census  hemi^ 
nemet  Deum  exhibuit:  hinc  natum,  inde  non  natum;  hinc  car^ 
nernn,  inde  spiritalem ;  hinc  infirmum,  inde  prcrfortem ;  hinc 
morientemy  inde  vicentem.     Bishop  Bull's  comment  is  — 

'  Plane  persuasum  habeo  Tertullianum  (qui  ex  Greeds  ecclesis& 
seriptcNibus  multum  profecit)  hie  respexisse  et  magni  ex  parte  tran- 
aoripsisse  celebrem  Ignatii  locum  .  •  .  Nam  pro  eo  quod  Ignatius  ibi 
habety  yewi/roc  <cal  dyevv^roc*  Tertullianos  reddit,  natus  et  nom 
natus;  quod  Ignatius  aapKiKoc  xal  Trvev/iarijcdc,  id  Tertullianus  hine 
cameusj  inde  spiritalis  ;  quod  Ignatius  iy  aapicl  sive  ty  iLyOp^wf  Qeoc, 
id  Tertullianus  dicit,  et  Deus  et  homo ;  denique  quod  Ignatius  iv 
eayArf  itoijy  idem  Tertullianus  hinc  morienSy  inde  vtoens;  ut  Grascum 

*  Vhidieis,  pt  ii.  p.  1S7. 

^  Ignatii 
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%— Ui  textum  pene  ad  verbum  Latiae  vertkse  ridcatur  TertuUiaimf .' 
—J^.  Fid.  Nie.  U.  tu.  3. 

In  the  epifde  to  the  Smymwans,  Ignatius  writes  of  the 
Dooetse:  X^TiM^iir  to  toxiry  avri^  ^re^'ovdivci,  «^roi  ro  Soxfnr  oms. 
On  whi€h  Pearson  obserres^  Hcbc  imUatus  est  Tertulliamu,  d» 
WtnHmanis  agena:  Mta  omnia  in  imagines  urgent,  plane  et> 
mi  imaginarii  Christiani.'  Adv.  Vol.  c.  2^.  The  words  which 
TertnlUan  translates  were  at  least  not  written  after  the  Council 
ef  Nice  (See  Cnreton's  first  edition^  pref.  xxxiv.)  Bull  and 
Fearson  both  maintain  that  TertuUian  in  all  his  writings  ha» 
never  quoted  any  ecclesiastical  writer  bj  name  (totidem  rerbis 
nomine  citato)  in  support  of  his  own  arguments* 

The  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  relating  the  Martyrdom 
of  Poljcarp  appears  to  contain  some  allusions  to  the  words  of 
Ignmtius  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  passages  alluded  to 
are,  hewerer,  found  in  the  Syriac  also. 

Lastly,  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  says :  ri  ii^/jka  wt^ 
f^por,  roifs  WfeufjutriKWf  lAapyaplrms — and  to  the  Smymseans :  iti§'* 
fith^f  isompivn^rccvott  Se^pcoTs  warraf  Sto'vd^ofxai,  Polycarp,  who 
•ends  these  epistles  collected  to  the  Philippians^  speaks  of  Igna« 
tins  and  his  fellow-prisoners  as  rous  hstT^ai^us  tm  aytovoBwim 
it^lAottt  artyd  rvri  ^lai'ifjiarat  r£v  akTiBSs  uvo  ©8ot>  xal  rov  K.P^io» 
lifAATv  IjcXfXffy/xfvaiv.  Ignatius  writes  to  the  Ephesians  that  S*" 
Paul  h  wdari  rri^ToXip  /avu/aovsi^i  v/jlwv  Jv  \pt<TT^  *lin9Qv.  Polycarp 
to  the  Pbilippians  as  those  '  in  quibus  laboravit  beatus  Paulus, 
qni  estis  in  principio  epistols  ejus.'*  Ignatius  writes  to  the  Ephe- 
sians of  things  iv  oi^€v  X«vOav»  vfAaf — Polycarp  to  the  Philip- 
piansy  ^et  nihil  vos  latet.'  Ignatius,  baring  warned  the  Magne^ 
sians  against  heretical  teaching,  adds :  oux  iwei  iyitcin  nvar  1^  iiJtJit 
oirmf  ixoirras'-—Kod  to  the  Trallians,  ovk  imt  HyifOtv  roiourov  r»  h 
i/My.  So  Polycarp  to  the  Pbilippians,  *  ego  autem  nihil  tale 
aensi  in  vobis,  vel  audiri.*  These  passages  are  aU  wanting  in 
ihe  Striae,  and  several  more  might  be  added>  which  seem  to  find 
their  reflexion  in  the  epistle  of  Polycarp. 

It  is  true,  that  if  we  assume  the  epistles  to  be  interpolated,  and 
ascribe  unlimited  learning  and  ingenuity  to  the  interpolator,  we 
shall  be  able  to  account  fii>r  the  phenomena  of  the  case :  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  collected  all  that  was  written  from  Polycarp 
to  Chrysostom,  and  to  have  interwoven  it  with  the  pure  text  of 
die  Syriac  epistles — and  it  is  somewhat  in  this  manner  that  Mr. 
Cureton  explains  the  existence  of  the  Greek  epistles;  but  no 
writings  would  be  fairly  tested  by  such  arbitrary  and  hypothetical 
criticism. 

*  The  Greek  text  here  and  in  the  ibUowiDg  pMiages  if  lost. 
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As  regards  internal  evidence,  two  principal  objections  hare 
commonlj  been  taken  against  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  in  general, 
and  it  has  now  been  maintained  that  these  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  passages  which  are  omitted  in  the  Syriac.  The  first 
«f  these  is,  that  the  language  in  which  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  creed  are  asserted  is  of  a  more  definite  and  em- 
phatic character  than  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church,  and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  time  when  controrersy 
bad  led  to  greater  verbal  precision  and  more  constant  hostility  to 
speculative  errors :  the  other  is,  that  the  priesthood  is  brought 
into  greater  prominence,  and  its  powers  more  decidedly  asserted 
than  by  other  writers  of  that  age,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
an  '  hierarchical  tendency  *  which  betrays  a  later  period. 

The  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Magnesians  cited  above,  p.  482, 
affords  perhaps  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  the  former 
objection  has  taken  a  definite  and  plausible  form,  though  Daille 
could  see  eridence  of  interpolation  even  in  an  assertion  of  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead :  *  prime  enim  quod  ait  Deum  esse  unum, 
eo  apertissime  omnem  et  Valentini  et  aliorum  ejusdem  census 
hsereticorum  impietatem  arguit,  qui  plures  Deos  sub  false  com- 
mentitiorum  JEonum  nomine  constituebant'  (lib.  ii.  p.  296). 
It  is  certain,  however,  from  the  language  of  Irenaeus  that  the 
Church  had  even  in  his  time  been  long  in  the  possession  of  a 
definite  Creed,  and  the  like  would  appear  from  Tertullian. 
As  to  the  general  charge  that  the  warnings  and  instructions  of 
Ignatius  are  excellently  fitted  to  refute  the  heresies  of  a  later 
age,  it  is  plain  that  truth  must  always  be  opposed  to  error,  and  if 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles*  furnish  answers  to  the  heretics  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  it  is  not  very  singular  that  those  of 
their  disciples  should  have  done  the  same.  But  the  objection 
seems  to  be  of  force  only  because  we  do  not  consider  how  the 
substance  of  the  earlier  heretical  teaching  (itself  probably  of 
heathen  originf )  continually  appeared  with  some  new  modification 
in  the  hands  of  the  later  heresiarchs.  They  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  these  heresies  as  present  evils,  and  to  search  into  their 
origin,  have  repeatedly  discovered  that  they  were  contending  with 
a  condemned  and  exploded  error  disguised  under  a  new  phrase- 
ology.  ^  Impii  Gnostici/  says  Bull,  'a  summo  Deo  tov  Xoyoy 
primi  separabant :  et  idem  faciunt  Ariani.     Gnostici  inter  Chris- 

*  Sed  et  cum  genealogias  indttemdnaias  nominat,  Valentinus  agnoecilur — if  the 
«xpr«8iion  of  Tertullian,  referring  to  S*-  Paul.    De  Preesc.  Hoar.,  c.  33. 

t  Ip6»  denique  hsreset  a  pbilosophift  lubomantur.  Inde  JEone^  et  formn  netcio 
qun,  et  trinitas  bominif  apud  ValentlDuin :  Platonicus  fnerat.  Inde  Marcionis  Deus 
melior  de  tranquillitate :  a  Stoicit  veuerat.  Et  ut  anima  interire  dicatur,  ab  Epicureia 
obectratnr,  &c.  Tert.  de  Ptmc.  Hsr.,  c  7.  See  also  S.  Jerome,  ep.  83  (ad  Magn. 
Orat.). 

^         T    tianos 
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tianos  primi  »temitatem  rot;  \oyov  negarunt ;  dicebant  enim  Si- 
lentium  prsecessisse  Logon,  ac  proinde  fuisse  quando  Logos 
Qon  erat :  atque  idem  de  Verbo  et  Filio  Dei  dicunt  Ariani  in 
iato  ipsorum  celebri  effato,  ^Hy  totI  Sts  ovk  m — Erat  quando 
non  erat.'  {Def^  Fid.  Nic.  III.  L  15.)  The  same  relation  of 
the  earlier  to  the  later  heresies  was  noted  by  Athanasius,  who 
censures  the  Arians  as  'Valentini  dogmata  smulantes.'  {Def. 
Fid,  Nic.  III.  i.  16.)  But  it  was  not  with  Valentinus  that  the 
corruption  of  Christian  doctrine  commenced :  Irenseus  reckons 
among  the  motives  which  led  to  the  composition  of  S^  John's 
Grospel,  a  purpose  of  refuting  similar  errors  already  broached  by 
Gnostic  teachers. 

^Hanc  fidem  aoDuntians  Joannes  Domini  discipulasy  Tolens  per 
ETangelii  annuntiationem  auferre  euro,  qui  a  Cerintho  inseminatus 
erat  hcmiinibus,  errorem,  et  muUo  prius  ab  his  qui  dicuntur  Nicolaitse^ 
qui  sunt  vulsio  ejus  quae  falso  cognomiDatur  scientia,  ut  confunderet 
eos,  et  suaderet  quoniam  unus  Deus,  qui  omnia  fecit  per  Yerfoum  suum ; 
et  noUy  quemadmodum  illi  dicunt,  alterum  quidem  Fabricatorem, 
alium  autem  Patrem  DomiDi ;  et  aJium  quidem  Fabricatoris  Filium, 
alterum  vero  de  superioribus  Christum,  quern  et  impassibilem  per- 
severasse,  descendentem  in  Jesum  Filium  Fabricatoris,  et  iterum 
reyolasse  in  suum  Pleroma;  etinitium  quidem  esse  Monogeuen ;  Logon 

autem  verum  Filium  unigeniti Omnia  igitur  talia  circumscribere 

volens  discipulus  Domini,  et  regulam  veritatis  constituere  in  ecclesi&y 
....  sic  inchoavit  in  e&  quae  est  secundum  evangelium  doctrinii — In 
principio  erat  Verbum,  &c.'  (Iren.  HI.  xi.  1,  and  see  Bull,  De/.  Fid. 
Nic.  §  iu.  c  I.) 

How  then  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  the  same  heresies  con- 
demned by  Ignatius,  the  same  desire  manifested  in  his  epistles  to 
guard  his  brethren  from  their  infection  ?  Even  in  the  Syriac  we 
have  the  same  definite  language  which  is  suspected  in  the  Greek  : 
*  the  blood  of  God,'*  '  Jesus  Christ  our  God/  '  expect  Him  to 
whom  there  are  no  times,  Him  who  is  not  seen.  Him  who  for  us 
was  seen.  Him  who  is  impalpable.  Him  who  is  impassible,  Him 
who  for  our  sake  suffered.    (Eph.  i. ;  Rom.  s. ;  Pol.  iii.) 

As  for  the  objection  taken  from  the  hierarchical  character  of 
the  omitted  passages,  we  are  not  certainly  to  look  for  the  like  in 
the  apologetic  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.f     The  remains  of 

the 

*  Petermann  supposet  this  phrase,  which  it  found  in  the  Syriac,  the  Florentine 
Greek,  and  the  corresponding  Latin  version,  to  hare  originated  in  a  Monophysite 
marginal  note  upon  the  words  ianguis  ChrUtij  which  is  the  reading  of  the  longer 
Greek  and  of  the  corresponding  Latin.  The  conjecture  is  improbable :  the  more  so  aa 
TertuUian  uses  the  same  expression — Pretio  empti ;  et  quali  pretio  t  sanguine  Dei. — 
Ad  Uxor.,  ii.  3 ;  and  equivalent  phrases — ^as  Deum  crucifixum, — Adv.  Marc.  ii.  27. 
De  came  Christi,  c.  5,  interemptores  Dei, — ibid.  &c. 

t  Mr.  Cureton  does  not  appear  to  have  apprehended  quite  correctly  the  nature  of 
DailU's  Palmary  Argument.  {Corp.  Ign.^  Intr.,  xxxvi.  xxxvii.)    The  objection  which 

Cr\r\c.   ^»^* 
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Ae  first  tluree  centimes  »re  scanty,  sad  H  is  from  letters  ta 
Churches,  or  to  their  bishops,  that  we  shall  most  naturally  expect 
to  gain  information  on  these  points.  Our  confidence  in  Mr. 
Cureton's  critical  qualifications  is  not  increased,  when  we  obsenre 
that  in  his  former  edition  he  referred  all  these  passages  to  the 
time  of  Aerius,  and  that  it  is  only  in  his  latest  work  that  he  Imhs 
discovered  the  same  language  to  have  bead  held  by  S.  Cyprian  w 
century  earlier.  Undoubtedly  the  same  strong  assertion  of  epis* 
copal  authority  is  met  with  in  almost  every  epistle  of  that  great 
writer ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  infer  that  the  Church  had  pre- 
viously been  the  undisciplined  body  which  now  exists,  or  that 
Cyprian  was  the  first  to  introduce  such  a  theory  of  Church  go- 
vernment as  might  be  gathered  from  his  epistles.  On  the  con- 
trary, clear  and  positive  as  his  language  may  be,  S.  Cyprian 
seems  to  have  limited  rather  than  enlarged  the  episcopal  autho-' 
rity :  '  quando  a  primordio  episcopatus  mei  statuerim  nihil  sine 
consilio  vestro,  et  sine  consensu  plebis,  mea  privatim  sententift 
gerere'  (ep.  14),  are  certainly  the  words  of  one  who  was  more 
disposed  to  concede  his  own  rights  than  to  encroach  on  those  of 
his  clergy  and  people.  The  subject  was  not  one  to  engage  the 
speculative  masters  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  and  Tertullian> 
by  his  temper  and  the  nature  of  his  writings,  was  rather  led  to 
censure  the  want  of  order  among  the  heretics,*  than  to  dilate 
upon  its  foundation  and  necessity  within  the  Church.  Had  he 
lived  to  he  a  Catholic  bishop  instead  of  jcaning  the  schism  of 
Montanus,  he  might  have  left  us  epistles  as  hierarchical  as  any 
that  have  been  handed  down.  Moreover  the  Syriac  version  of 
Ignatius  has  retained  one  of  these  passages  which  when  found 
only  in  the  Greek  are  thought  to  furnish  dear  evidence  of  the 
interpolator's  hand :  *  Look  to  the  bishop  that  God  also  may  look 
upon  you.  I  will  be  instead  of  the  souls  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  the  bishop,  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons ;  with  them  may  my 
portion  be  with  God.'  (ep.  Pol.  vi.)  If  the  Christians  of  Smyrna 
needed  such  a  charge,  it  was  not  likely  to  be  out  of  place  in  the 
epistles  to  the  other  Churches  of  Asia.  For  it  is  very  unreasonable 
to  object,  as  Daill6  did  (ii.  421.  Carp.  Ign.  Introd.  xlii.),  that  the 
same  exhortations  are  repeated  in  the  different  epistles:  it  waa 
most  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  just  as  S^  Paul  repeats  the 
same  instruction  in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

DailU  10  designated  was  drawn  from  the  distinction  uniformly  made  in  the  Ignatian 
epistles  between  the  titles  hiahop  and  presbjfttr :  <  Nomina  ubique  dittincta  apparent : 
neque  vel  semel  alterum  pro  altero  positum  occnrrit*  (Dal.  de  libris  Dion,  et  Ignat., 
pi»388.)  The  same  distinction,  as  Mr.  Cureton  justly  remarks,  it  obaenred  in  the  Syriac, 
*  the  same  thbgs  expressly  asserted.* —  C  /^  xxxt. 

*  '  Aliua  hodie  episcopus,  cos  alius ;  hodie  diaconns  qui  eras  lector ;  hodie  pcet- 
byter  qui  ciat  laicus.'— De  Prsascr.  Hssret.,  c.  41. 
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Lett  striking  points  than  these  are  thought  eqoallj  to  betray 
die  iiiteq>olflttaT.       'VhuM  the  particle  oSv  ia  of  frcqnent  occur* 
reace  in   ibe    Oreek  epistlety  while  the  corresponding  partide 
ocean  but  ooce   in  the  Syriac  text.     Mr.  Cureton  fixes  on  this 
¥  a  mark  of  sporiousoesa : — <  So  soon  as  we  enter  upon  the  pro- 
naoeof  the  interpolator,  we  find  the  particle  t^rv.'*    (C  /.  317.) 
U  does  not   seem   to  have  occurred  to  him  that  an  epitomiser 
would  have   been  as  likely  to  omit  such  particles  as  an  interpo* 
kor  to  introdoee  them.     But  many  other  objections  which  Mr. 
Cvelon   has    raised,   rest  upon   the  same  assumption  that  the 
%n»c  is  the  genuine  text.     For  instance,  in  the  epistle  to  Poly- 
arf,  c  5,  ibe  Syriac  (which  does  not  admit  of  compound  words) 
tnmlatea  wvyL^i^  by  words  which  correspond  exactly  to  sv^v 
vd^iipaAkas.      Hereupon  Mr.  Cureton  remarks,  ^I  suspect  the 
word  ot/iA^MMf  y  whidi  occurs  here  both  for  husbands  and  wives.' 
After  giving:   several  parallel  passages,  he  concludes,  '  Ignatius 
laaj  therefore  hinre  written  simply  aiiipdci  and  ytncunau     He  was 
not,  howcrer,  unacquainted  with  words  compounded  with  nrv.* 
(C  /.  272«)     Certainly  a  Greek  writer  who  was  unacquainted 
with  such  words  would  be  a  literary  curiosity.     It  may  be  sus- 
pected  that    Ignatius   'was  not  unacquainted*  with  an  epistle 
which  contains  the  words  avay^iJMril^oiJuitoi^  9tn%ti'n^'9j  ouvomw/' 

wp§afi6rtpoSy  owsJcXfar^.  At  least  there  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
written  by  one  of  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  Antioch.  Take, 
aa  another  instance  of  the  same  arbitrary  criticism,  Mr.  Cureton*s 
Bole  on  the  9th  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  '  The 
Hollowing  words,  Wrs  o2v  uml  ^cn«So»  xotrrss',  9m>^6foi  xal  vao^ipoi, 
X^itfTof^o^  oiyiofof M,  are  very  dissimilar  to  anything  found  in  the 
text  which  the  Syriac  acknowledges  as  genuine,  and  such  as  we 
ahonld  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  in  writings  the  idicnn  of  which 
betrajs  the  Aramaisms  of  the  author.'  (C  /.  317.)  For  an  answer 
to  tlus  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  next  epistle,  where  the  intro- 
duction, as  cot^rmed  by  the  Syriae,  addresses  the  Church  of  Rome 

iHSMariTtcmToy,  &c.  What  are  we  to  say  here  of  the  idiom  of 
tbeae  writings?! 

Very 

*  *  Bere  we  liaTe  got  the  editor*s  flit  again ;  for  the  mark  of  it  it  easily  diicoFered.* — 
Buillij  a  Note  oo  Fuadiee  Lort. 

t  Itr.  Coretoo  (C  /.,  265)  ratpecU  the  word  riwn  which  is  tued  of  the  rank  or 
of  the  bishop  in  the  epistle  to  Pol  jcarp,  \iX»%t  #«»  tU  r^«v  (c  i.).    His 
D  is  that  the  Syriac  translator  has  not  rendered  the  word  so  litemllj  in  this 
r  aa  in  the  inscription  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  occurs  in  a  different 
He  is  aware  that  Pearson  has  cited  *  a  passage  ftom  Origen,  and  another  from 
idcr  of  Jerusalem,  writers  of  the  third  century,  containing  the  expression  of  Wv 
vmv  Tw  IwjvMwif^  and  two  passages  of  Cyprian,  where  loeu$  seems  to  be  used  in  a 
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Very  little  weight  can  be  allowed  to  the  argument  that  the 
omitted  sentences  cannot  have  formed  a  part  of  the  original, 
because  the  Syriac  text  gives  a  clear  sense  and  connexion  without 
them.  (See  Corp*  Ign.  Intr.  xlii.  xliii.)  It  is  not  at  all  remark- 
able that  in  letters  which  are  hortatory  rather  than  argumentatiFe, 
the  omission  of  a  number  of  passages  should  still  leave  an  intel- 
ligible remainder.  We  shall  find  it  possible  to  omit  many  sen- 
tences from  the  epistles  of  S^  Paul,  or  even  from  these  abridged 
Syriac  epistles  (take  for  instance  the  two  chapters  which  hare 
been  inserted  from  the  epistle  to  the  Trallians  into  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans),  without  rendering  them  more  abrupt  or  obscure. 
M.  Bunsen  indeed  admits,  that  in  many  places  the  Syriac  is  no 
less  obscure  and  unintelligible  than  the  Greek  (Denzinger,  p. 
42) :  and  Mr.  Cureton's  views  of  the  text  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  for  while  he  asserts  (C  /.  317)  that  *  we  find  numer- 
ous instances'  of  words  inserted  'evidently  with  the  object  of 
softening  the  abruptness  of  the  original  style/  he  maintains  also 
that  the  removal  of  these  passages  will  '  leave  the  whole  order  of 
the  epistle  thus  abbreviated  clear,  simple,  and  uninterrupted/ 
{C.  L  Intr.  xlui.)» 

But  there  are  in  the  Syriac  some  instances  of  greater  abrupt- 
ness and  perplexity  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  Eastern 
style  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  writer,  and  which  appear  to 
be  evidences  of  hasty  compilation.  The  conclusion  of  the  epistle 
to  Polycarp  (c.  viii.)  is  one  such  case.  Both  in  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  there  is  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  party  first  addressed 
to  the  people,  who  are  exhorted  to  '  look  to  the  bishop,  &c.'  But 
in  the  Greek  the  discourse  reverts — as  it  surely  was  most  natural 
that  it  should — to  Polycarp  himself,  who  is  charged  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  Churdi  at  Antioch,  and  to 
write  letters  to  other  Churches  which  Ignatius — urged  forward  by 
his  impatient  guards — ^had  been  unable  to  address  to  them.  In  the 
Syriac,  again,  the  epistle  is  cut  short  by  this  enigmatical  conclusion : 
'  I  rejoice  in  you  at  all  times.  The  Christian  has  not  power  over 
himself,  but  is  ready  to  be  subjected  to  God.  I  salute  him  who  is 
deemed  worthy  to  %o  to  Antioch  in  my  stead,  as  I  charged  thee.^ 

similar  sense:*  but  he  does  not  consider  these  quotations  to  furnish  any  coofirmatton 
of  the  Greek  text,  for  they  '  are  long  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Ignatius,  and  probably 
much  nearer  to  the  period  at  which  his  epistles  were  first  falsified.*  Now  Pearson  has 
also  cited  a  passage  from  the  epistle  of  the  Church  of  Lyons  to  Pope  Eleutherus  (Vind. 
ii.  158\  in  which  riwtf  is  applied  to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter;  and  Polycarp  laments 
the  fall  of  a  presbyter,  'quod  sic  ignoret  is  locum  qui  datus  est  ei'  (ad  Philipp.  c.  xi. 
The  Greek  text  is  here  lost).  Surely  these  passages  sufficiently  confirm  the  early  use 
of  the  word  rivttf  in  this  suspected  sense. 

*  *  Here's  another  intrusion  of  four  spurious  lines;  unworthy  of  admittance;  scurry 
accent.  Put  the  two  ends  together,  and  they  plainly  show  they  were  violently  parted 
asunder  by  a  rude  hand.* — Bentley,  Note  on  IWdise  Lost. 

(The 
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(The  last  words  in  itdlies  are  peculiar  to  the  Sjrriac.)  But  why  it 
mention  made  of  the  duty  of  subjection  without  any  previous  allu- 
sion to  the  journey  into  Syria^  which  in  the  Greek  calls  forth  the 
admonition  ?  Why  is  the  messenger  alone  saluted,  and  not,  as  in 
the  Greek,  grace  invoked  '  upon  Polycarp  also  who  sends  him  T 
Husebius  relates  that  Ignatius  committed  his  Church  to  Polycarp; 
but  Mr.  Cureton,  arguing  from  the  Syriac  addition,  supposes 
that  a  successor  to  the  see  of  Antioch  had  been  fixed  on  while 
Ignatius  was  yet  at  Smyrna.  {Carp,  Ign,  xliv.)  The  account  of 
Eusebius  confirms  the  Greek,  in  which  the  person  to  be  sent  into 
Syria  is  not  to  go  as  a  bishop,  but  simply  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
(cf.  ep.  Smym.  §  II.  Polycarp  ad  Phil.  §  13.),  and  doubtless  to 
convey  the  instructions  of  Polycarp  for  the  ordering  of  the  Church 
of  Antioch.  The  word  OeoSpof^otf  by  which  the  messenger  is  de- 
rignated  in  the  Greek,  is  thought  to  have  suggested  one  of  the 
circumstances  in  Lucian's  account  of  the  death  of  Peregrinus. 
(Pearson,  Denzinger.)  Peregrinus,  who  is  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  Christian,  perhaps  a  bishop  (v^offrarviv  hriypoUpov)^ 
when  about  to  cast  himself  into  the  flames,  is  said  to  have  sent 
letters  to  the  prindpal  cities,  and  to  have  appointed  messengers 
whom  he  called  '  messengers  of  the  dead  and  couriers  of  Hades  : — 
rnaf  vpsffpsuras  rSv  Irat^aiv  ixfiiqoroynffe^  yzK^ayyiXouf  xal  vsprE" 
^pofjLovs  v^aayopiieaf,  c.  41. : — '  quos  cum  BBoipifAoi^  illis  Igna-* 
tianis  recte  vir  summus  [sc.  Pearson]  comparabat.'  (Gesner  not. 
in  loc.)  Mr.  Cureton  here  detects  the  interpolator  by  the  sense 
which  is  given  in  the  Greek  to  xaral^iSiffai,  The  meaning  of 
this  word,  he  says,  in  the  genuine  portions  of  the  epistles  'is 
plainly  that  of  being  accounted  worthy  by  God;  or,  in  other 
words,  God  having  granted  it  so  ;'  but  the  term  thus  used  by  Igna-» 
tins  being  transferred  to  Polycarp,  '  the  interpolator,  while  he  en- 
deavours to  imitate  him  by  borrowing  his  expressions,  betrays^ 
himself  in  misapplying  them.  Instances  of  the  employment  of 
this  verb  in  the  New  Testament  will  readily  suggest  themselves.'* 
(Corp.  Iffn.  309,  310.)  But  among  those  instances  is  oi/Se  sfAoiv 
TOY  '^Icjffa — Luke  vii.  7 — I  thought  not  myself  voorthy ;  and  oJ 
noKeus  mpoBorSiris  vrpsapurepot  ^iorXSr  Tipt^jr  d^ouijdafffay — 1  Tim.  v. 
7 ;  passages  from  which  Ignatius  may  have  learned  (if  he  ever 
needed  the  lesson)  to  use  the  word  in  the  sense  which  has  excited 
Mr.  Cureton*s  suspicion. 

Another  passage  in  the  Syriac  which  has  evidently  suffered  in 
the  hands  of  a  compiler,  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (c.  xix.).  In  the  Greek  it  runs:  ^ There  were 
hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  the  virginity  of  Mary  and  her 
childbirth  also,  and  the  death  of  the  Lord ;  three  mysteries,  most 
spoken  of  throughout  the  worlds  which  were  brought  to  pass  in 

^        secret 
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secret  by  God«  How  then  were  they  manifested  to  the  world  t 
A  star  shone  forth,  &c/  But  in  the  Syriac  we  have : '  There  were 
hidden  from  the  prince  of  this  world  the  virginity  of  Mary  and 
the  birth  of  the  Lord,  and  the  three  mysteries  most  spoken  of 
throughout  the  world  which  were  brought  to  pass  in  secret  by  Grod 
through  the  star ;  whence  magical  power  was  destroyed,  &c./ — and 
with  this  idea  the  epistle  ends  abruptly.  In  the  Greek  the  sense 
is  at  least  clear ;  the  three  great  mysteries  are  the  Virginity  of  Mar  j 
and  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  second 
was  manifested  by  the  Star  in  the  Sast ;  but  in  the  Syriac  we 
have  no  clue  to  three  others  in  addition  to  the  former  two ;  nor 
could  any  of  these  be  said  to  *  have  been  brought  to  pass  through 
the  Star.' 

Mr.  Cureton  has  not  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  Greek  con* 
tains  anything  inconsistent  with  truth  or  probability.  He  objects 
{Carp.  Iffn,  31 1,  312)  to  the  account  that  Ignatius  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  Church  at  Antioch  (ep. 
Polyc.  a  7)  as  inconsistent  with  the  manner  in  which  his  guards 
are  said  to  have  hurried  him  on  to  Rome.  But  Ignatius  probably 
made  the  voyage  in  the  same  manner  that  S^  Paid  had  done^  who 
was  first  put  on  board  *  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  meaning  to  sail 
by  the  coasts  of  Asia,'  and  then  transferred  to  *  a  ship  of  Alex- 
andria which  the  centurion  found  sailing  into  Italy  :*  however  im- 
patiently his  guards  may  have  urged  the  departure  of  their 
prisoner  when  the  vessel  was  ready,  they  could  not  anticipate  the 
time  of  its  sailing,  nor  prevent  the  ordinary  delays  of  a  coasting 
voyage :  and  if  the  report  of  the  cessation  of  persecution  which 
overtook  Ignatius  was  accompanied  by  no  remission  of  his  own 
sentence,  this  is  not  more  inconsistent  than  the  rescript  of  Trajan, 
which  forbade  Christians  to  be  sought  out,  while  it  ordered  them 
to  be  pumshed  if  accused  and  conricted.  Again,  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (c.  2),  where  Ignatius  enumerates  five  persons 
who  had  been  sent  to  greet  him — of  whose  names  only  one  is 
retained  by  the  Syriac — Mr.  Cureton  objects  the  improbability 
of  so  large  a  deputation  being  sent  to  meet,  and  allowed  to 
converse  with,  a  prisoner  under  strict  guard,  condemned  by  the 
emperor  himself.  (C  J.  313.)  But  Cyprian  and  TertuUian  re* 
peiOedly  mention  such  visits  to  confessors.  Cyprian,  for  example 
(ep.  5),  directs  that  the  people  should  not  go  in  multitudes,  and 
that  the  priesU  should  go  by  turns  to  avoid  suspicion ;  and  Ter- 
tuUian, when  writing  against  marriage  with  a  heathen,  contemplates 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  Christian  wife  resorting  to  the  martyrs 
in  prison,  except  such  as  her  husband  might  interpose — *  Quis  in 
c^rcerem  ad  osculandavinculaMartyrisreptarepatieturr  (ad  Uxor. 
iL  4.)    Lucian  too  describes  the  imprisonment  of  Peregrinus  as  a 

matter 
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matter  which  roused  all  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow  Christians ;— • 
'  old  women  and  widows  and  orphans  hanging  about  the  prison,  and 
the  clergy  (ol  cv  reXsi),  even  spending  whole  nights  in  his  company, 
with  feasts  and  sacred  converse,  having  bribed  the  jailors '  (c.  12) : 
a  method  of  obtaining  indulgence  which  may  be  alluded  to  in  the 
words  of  Ignatius,  oi  xom  s^s^stov/juvoi  %%[pous  yivovrcu.  Constant 
communication  between  the  trading  vessel  which  conveyed  him 
and  the  towns  on  the  coast  would  easily  spread  the  news  of  his 
condemnation  and  approaching  arrival  at  Smyrna,  and  explain  the 
meeting  with  the  messengers  from  the  neighbouring  Churches  at 
that  place,  though  it  might,  as  is  stated  in  the  Acts,  be  the  first 
port  at  whidi  he  disembarked.  His  expressed  intention  of 
writing  a  second  letter  to  the  Ephesians  (c.  21)  is  not  incon<^ 
sistent  with  his  circumstances  at  the  time  (v.  Carp.  Ign.  319, 
320 ;  DalL  371) :  S**  Paul  was  repeatedly  detained  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  ship— and  a  single  day,  such  as  Ignatius  had  spent 
with  Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
This  supposition  respecting  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  }>erformed 
the  voyage  to  Troas  answers  the  similar  objections  which  Mr, 
Cureton  makes  to  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Magnesians,  Tral- 
lians,  PhUadelphians.  (C.  /.  323—7,  330,  32.) 

The  epistle  to  the  Smymaeans  was  quoted  by  Eusebius^  but  it 
does  not  on  that  account  escape  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Curet<m. 
He  refers  to  Ussher  and  other  critics,  who  remarked  the  difference 
of  style  between  the  epistle  to  Polycarp  and  the  six  other  epistles; 
and  thence  draws  the  illogical  conclusion,  not  that  the  former  is 
the  cmly  genuine  <me,  but  that  the  epistle  to  the  Smymaeans  is 
ipurioos.  ^All  the  objections  therefore  which  diese  and  other 
critics  have  brought  against  the  epistle  to  Polycarp  on  account  of 
its  discrepancy  from  the  other  Ignatian  epistles,  become  so  many 
arguments  against  that  to  the  Smymaeans,  if  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter  to  Polycarp  be  once  established.'  {Corp.  IfftL  334«) 
But  if  this  difference  of  style  does  not  condemn  the  epistles  to  the 
JBphesians  and  Romans,  that  to  the  Smymaeans  which  resembles 
them  may  likewise  be  genuine.  Even  the  passage  which  Euse* 
bins  has  quoted  from  this  epistle  becomes  in  Mr.  Cureton*s 
hands  a  proof  of  spuriousness.  To  estimate  the  force  of  his  ob<r 
jectioo  we  must  look  a  little  further  into  the  statement  of  Origen 
on  which  it  rests.  In  the  preface  to  the  books  De  Pritkcipiu 
Origen  recounts  certain  articles  of  £uth  which  are  preserved  in 
the  preaching  of  the  Church  handed  down  from  the  apostles  in 
regular  succession ;  first,  that  there  is  one  God  the  Creator,  and 
so  on.  The  seveiUh  of  these  articles  is  concerning  the  Scriptures 
and  their  sense :  *  Turn  demum  quod  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  scrip- 
turaeconscriptaesint^&c.'  He  then  says: — *  There  are  many  writers, 

besides 
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besides  the  authors  of  our  scriptures,  who  have  not  used  the  term 
kffiixarot.  But  if  any  one  should  cite  the  Doctrina  Petri  in 
which  it  occurs,  we  must  first  reply  that  this  is  not  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  books ;  and  we  must  show  that  neither  Peter,  nor 
any  one  else  who  was  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  the  author 
of  it  Q^od  etiam  si  ipsum  concederetur^  non  idem  sensus  ex  isto 
Sermone  atxeifMarof  indicatur  qui  Gr«cis  vel  Gentilibus  auctoribos 
ostenditur,  &c.*  Hence  Mr.  Cureton  infers  that  Origen  was 
either  unacquainted  with  the  epistle,  or  deemed  it  so  palpably 
spurious  as  to  be  unworthy  of  notice,  (C  J.  335.)  But  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  notice  it,  or  anticipate  that  an  objec- 
tion would  be  drawn  from  it ;  since  all  that  he  had  affirmed  was 
that  the  word  dffdiAotrof  did  not  occur  in  the  canonical  books,  to 
which  class  some  might  be  disposed  to  refer  the  apocryphal 
Doctrina  Petri,  but  among  which  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  had 
never  been  reckoned.  For  though  Ignatius  asserts  that  he  had 
on  some  occasions  received  supernatural  communicaUons,  no  one 
would  on  that  account  place  his  epistles  in  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
any  more  than  those  of  S.  Cyprian  on  account  of  the  visions  with 
which  he  was  favoured.  (Ep.  7,  11,  40.)  Origen  does  not  cen- 
sure the  apocryphal  book,  nor  raise  any  question  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  account  contained  in  it ;  he  even  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
distinguish  between  the  sense  in  which  its  writer  used  the  word  in 
question,  and  that  which  it  bore  among  the  heathen  philosophers. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  narrative  of  our  Lord's  address  to 
S*-  Peter — whether  it  be,  asVedelius  supposed,  an  inaccurate  cita- 
tion of  Luke  xxiv.  36—40,  or  whether,  as  Pearson  thought,  it 
rests  upon  an  unwritten  tradition — ^may  have  been  copied  from 
Ignatius  by  the  writers  of  the  apocryphal  books  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  found;  and  that  the  episUe  to  the  Smymaeans,  far 
from  being  unknown  to  Origen,  suggested  certain  expressions  in 
the  former  part  of  this  prologue,  as  well  as  the  discussion  on  the 
term  dtjoifxarof,  though  it  did  not  fall  in  with  his  plan  to  refer  by 
name  to  any  writer  who  had  not  been  reckoned  canonical.*  Mr. 
Cureton  further  discovers  in  this  epistle  a  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body,  which  would  doubtless  be  inconceivable  in  a 
disciple  of  S^  John.  To  answer  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  make 
rather  a  longer  quotation  than  he  has  done  in  his  note.  (C.  /• 
335.)  Ignatius  is  condemning  the  DoceUe  who  denied  the  reality 
of  the  body  of  our  Saviour.     '  They  say  that  He  suffered  only 

*  The  fbnner  part  of  the  epU ile»  like  that  of  the  preface,  if  of  the  nature  of  a  creed. 
Ignatius  layt:  *  Vere  patnis  est,  ut  et  reie  reiutcitavit  seiptnm :  non,  quemadmodum 
infidelet  quidam  dicunt,  secundum  videri  ipsum  passum  esse."  With  which  compare, 
'  Natus  et  passus  est  in  veritate,  et  non  per  imaginem,  communem  hanc  mortem ;  Tere 
mortauf  est,  vere  enim  a  mortuis  leturrexit.'— Pr<^.  in  lib,  Princ, 

in 
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in  pretence,  thej  themselves  being  only  in  pretence  (to  Soxely 
Of  TBS — qui  ipsi  vere  sunt  opinio^  Armen.) ;  and  as  they  think,  so 
shall  it  also  happen  to  them>  being  bodiless  and  dsemoniac.'  The 
passage  is  ironical  throughout,  and  the  latter  clause  no  more 
denies  the  resurrection  of  the  body  than  the  former  does  its  pre- 
sent existence :  the  sense  appears  to  be  that,  as  they  assert  an 
unreal  redemption,  they  shall  only  receive  an  unreal  salvation,  i.e. 
shall  be  excluded  from  salvation. 

These  appear  to  be  the  only  objections  that  it  is  needful  to 
notice.  Such  as  are  merely  of  a  general  character,  founded  on 
the  use  of  compound  words  which  are  met  with  abundantly  in  the 
New  Testament,  can  have  no  weight ;  and  the  assertion  that  the 
Syriac  version  presents  to  us  'a  collection  of  epistles  attributed 
to  Ignatius,  in  which  none  of  those  passages  occur  that  have 
tended  to  throw  such  strong  doubts  and  suspicions  upon  the  other 
bodies  of  Letters  which  had  previously  borne  his  name '  (C  Z 
Intr.  Ixiv.),  is  at  once  refuted  by  a  comparison  of  Daille's  work 
with  the  Syriac  text.*  The  latter  will  be  perceived  to  retain 
many  of  the  passages  on  which  Bochart,  Daille,  and  other  critics 
of  tkat  age  grounded  their  objections. 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  to  state  are  these: — 

1 .  The  received  Greek  text  contains  nothing  which  might  not 
bave  been  written  by  Ignatius,  no  allusions  to  persons  or  events 
later  than  his  time,  no  contradiction  of  any  fact  respecting  him 
which  has  been  well  attested. 

2.  It  agrees  with  the  citations  made  by  Fathers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  no  less  than  by  those  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixths 
as  accurately  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  as  accurately,  e^ff.  as 
their  quotations  of  Scripture  agree  with  the  text. 

3.  The  Syriac  version  on  the  contrary,  though  containing  the- 
few  short  quotations  made  by  Fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries^ 
fails  to  give  those  of  the  following  centuries — i.e.  ceases  to  corre* 
spond  with  patristic  testimony  as  soon  as  it  became  the  custom  to 
make  large  quotations. 

4.  Many  passages  of  the  received  text,  omitted  by  the  Syriac, 
are  evidently  referred  to  by  writers  of  that  early  age  in  which  it 
was  not  customary  to  make  long  and  numerous  quotations  from 
uninspired  authors. 

5.  There  was  at  an  early  period  a  Syriac  version  corresponding 
to  the  received  Greek  text  (except  that  it  also  contained  the 
epistle  to  the  Pbilippians)  from  which  (a)  the  Armenian  version 

♦  Vid.  Dall.  de  Script.  Dionyi.  et  Ignat,  pp.  313,  316,  343, 369,  373.    It  it  to  be 
obterred  Uiat  the  greater  part  of  Dailies  arguments  appi  j  ooly  to  the  longer  Graek. 
VOL.  LXXXYIII.   NO.  CLXXY.  H  IS 
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is  stated  by  tradition,  and  proved  by  internal  evidence,  to  have 
been  made  f^  (b)  the  short  abridgment  comix)sed  of  passages  from 
the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  Ephesians,  Magnesians,  Smymseans^ 
and  to  Hero  {Corp.  Ign.  201,  3),  was  compiled;  (c)  certain  ex- 
tracts from  all  the  epistles,  except  that  to  the  Romans,  prefixed  to 
Renaodot's  ancient  collection  of  canons  {Corp.  Ign.  197 — 201) 
were  taken ;  as  also  (d)  three  extracts  from  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  (C.  /.  296),  of  which  only  two  are  found  in  the  Syriac 
text.  In  the  latter  three  cases,  when  the  same  passages  occur 
both  in  the  text  and  in  the  extracts^  the  translation,  though 
with  some  very  slight  transpositions,  is  almost  identical :  whereas, 
if  we  compare  the  Syriac  text  with  the  extracts  made  by 
Severus  and  Timotheus,  we  find  the  same  Greek  words  variously 
rendered. 

6.  We  have  instances  of  the  early  abridgment  of  Christian 
writings  in  the  East,  sufficient  to  make  it  probable  that  the  Syriac 
text  is  such. 

7.  The  Syriac  is  in  some  places  unintelligible,  and  presents  a 
mutilated  appearance  for  want  of  words  which  the  Greek  received 
text  supplies. 

8.  It  is  incredible  that  the  epistles  which  were  collected  by  Poly- 
carp— -who  lived  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century — should 
have  been  unknown  to  his  disciple  Irenseus — who  wrote  about  the 
end  of  that  century ;  or  that  Origen,  the  contemporary  in  some 
measure  of  Irenseus,  should  have  been  imposed  upon  by  a  forger ; 
or  that  Eusebius,  who  had  seen  many  of  the  disciples  of  Origen, 
should  have  had  a  different  set  of  epistles. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  frame  a  theory  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  each  particular  passage — many  motives  might 
influence  a  compiler.  Before  the  third  century  was  ended  the 
Christian  world  had  seen  bishops  who  degenerated  greatly  from 
the  primitive  model ;  and  although  the  sacerdotal  powers  accom- 
pany the  office,  not  the  character,  the  epitomizer  may  have  felt 
that  it  was  hard  to  apply  the  language  of  Ignatius  to  those  who 
resembled  Paul  of  Samosata.  If  he  was  infected  with  any  of 
the  more  subtle  heresies  of  the  East,  he  may  have  omitted  such 

*  Unher,  Fell,  and  other  tcholara  perseveringly  sought  for  a  Syriac  TeraioD :  'ut 
exemplar  Gmcum  Florendnum,*  layt  Dr.  Smith  (Life  of  Huntington),  *  illustrari  et  in 
paucissimit  quidem  emendari  possit.*  In  their  desire  to  obtain  such  a  version  Mr. 
Cureton  finds  a  strong  argument  for  the  particular  Syriac  text  which  he  has  edited. 
But  Ussher  wrote  to  Hartlib'in  1640,  <  If  I  might  get  either  a  Syriac,  or  an  Arabic,  or 
an  Armenian^  or  a  Persian  translation  of  them,  it  would  serve  me  to  exceeding  good 
purpose/  (Works,  xvi.  64.)  Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  the  discovery  of  the 
ancient  Armenian  vertion — anticipated  by  Ussher  establishes  the  genumeness  of  the 
thirteen  fptfli\m% 

doctrinal 
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doctrinal  passages  aa  seemed  less  easily  reconcilable  with  these, 
while  he  would  have  no  such  disposition  to  omit  a  general 
affinnmlion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord.  Something  he  may 
have  omitted  to  avoid  repetition;  something  as  having  lost 
its  interest  in  hia  time;  something  through  n^ligence  and  not 
observing  its  importance.  Moreover^  an  author  ia  not  always 
perfectly  judicious  in  his  expressions  and  arrangement,  nor  even 
consistent  in  his  views  and  in  adherence  to  his  plan ;  and  if  some 
authors  are  chargeable  with  these  faults,  a  compiler  is  not  exempt 
from  them. 

The  value  of  these  three  Syriac  MSS.  is  in  their  confirming — not 
invalidating — the  Greek  recension ;  in  their  forming  part  of  the 
evidence  that  this  recension  was  current  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
received  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  branches  of  the  Church;  in 
giving  especially  a  very  early  testimony  to  the  existence  of  that 
epistle  which  was  rejected  by  critics  who  admitted  the  other 
six.  They  are  valuable  as  enabling  us  to  correct  in  some  cases 
the  text  of  the  Greek  MS.  It  would  be  very  strange  if  a  MS., 
written  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  author,  were  altogether 
free  from  corruptions ;  and,  when  but  one  MS.  of  an  author  is 
extant,  ancient  versions  have  a  peculiar  importance — but  their 
value  is  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  Little 
advance  is  made  if  one  version  be  looked  upon  as  immaculate, 
and  all  other  authorities  reduced  to  its  standard :  but  much 
is  done  towards  the  restoration  of  the  text,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  editors  who  can  consider  the  probabilities  in  every 
case,  and  estimate  the  witnesses  according  to  acknowledged 
critical  laws.  The  great  service  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Cureton  is  that  his  zeal  and  industry  have  rendered 
MSS. — which  might  otherwise  have  lain  for  years  unheeded — 
accessible  to  editors  who  are  capable  of  so  employing  them :  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  his  rare  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages 
that  he  is  not  equally  qualified  in  some  other  respects  to  raise 
upon  them  a  theory — at  least  such  a  theory  as  to  disturb  the  con- 
clusions of  Pearson  and  Bull. 


H  2  Art. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Reports  on  tlie  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Island 
of  Ceylon  and  Correspondence  relative  thereto.     1848. 

2.  Papers  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Ceylon.  Febraary,  1849. — 
Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Ceylon  and  British 
Guiana  :  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
27th  July,  ISid.— Third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee :  ordered  to  be  printed 
31st  July,  1849. 

3.  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ceylon.  19th  February^ 
1850. — Second  Report.  4th  March. —  Third  Report  together 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee.     24th  July. 

4.  Recent  Disturbances  and  Military  Executions  in  Ceylon.  By 
T.  Forbes,  late  Lieut-Colonel  78th  Highlanders.  Edinburgh, 
1850. 

T^HE  Fabian  dexterity  of  Whig  officials  having  contrived 
"*•  that  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  during 
two  years  occupied  in  investigating  the  bloodless  Cingalese 
•rebellion'  of  1848,  and  the  bloody  rigour  resorted  to  by  Lord 
Torrington,  should  appear  and  vanish  amidst  the  confusion  and 
weariness  incidental  to  the  last  week  of  a  protracted  session — 
we  conceive  that  we  shall  be  discharging  a  duty  to  the  interests 
of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of  common  sense,  if  we  present  our 
readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  that 
smothered  inquiry — of  its  disgraceful  progress — and  of  its  still 
more  disgraceful  termination. 

Ceylon,  placed  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the  mainland  of  Hindostan. 
It  is  nearly  as  lai^e  as  Ireland.  The  population,  composed  of 
various  tribes  of  native  Cingalese,  of  Malabars,  Mahometans, 
Coolies,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English,  and  of  their  mongrel 
descendants,  is  computed  at  little  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  souls  ;  Colombo,  its  capital,  contains  40,000  inhabitants. 
The  government  of  this  colony  is  administered  by  a  Governor, 
assisted  by  a  council  entirely  consisting  of  European  civil  and 
military  servants,  who  are  described  by  M*Culloch  as  being,  from 
their  tenure  of  office,  *  totally  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
Governor'  (No.  1,  p.  146,  par.  10;  No.  6,  qq.  5853,  5854).  Its 
religion,  as  established  by  treaty,  is  that  of  Buddha,  a  creed 
which  inculcates  the  purest  code  of  morality  ever  engrafted  on 
idolatry  by  misguiding  or  misguided  man  (No.  8,  p.  41).*  The 
ruins  of  ancient  cities,  tanks,  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges,  &c.,  with 

*  The  fifth  clause  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  Sod  of  March,  1815,  between  tlie 
British  Government  and  the  native  chieff,  it  at  follows :— <  The  religion  of  Huddha» 
profewed  by  the  cbiefi  and  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  is  declared  inviolable ;  and 
Its  rites,  ministers,  and  places  of  worship  are  to  be  nuuntained  and  protected.* 

^         T  which 
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which  the  interior  of  the  island  abounds,  denote  that  in  earlier 
ages  it  must  have  been  a  populous  and  comparatively  civilized 
country.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Portuguese  formed  settlements  on  its  western  and  southern  coasts, 
irom  which  they  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Dutch,  who 
in  1796  were  in  turn  driven  out  by  the  English.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1819  that  we  succeeded,  after  a  severe  and  pro- 
tracted struggle,  in  finally  wresting  from  the  native  chiefs  posses- 
sion of  the  entire  island ;  and  since  that  date  the  presence  of  a 
handful  of  British  troops  has  secured  to  us  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Ceylon,  which  constitutes  it  the 
key  of  the  Indian  Ocestn,  its  admirable  harbour,  its  fertile  soil, 
and  its  salubrious  climate,  both  equally  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  every  description  of  tropical  produce,  promise  to  restore  it, 
ere  long,  to  what  appears  to  have  been  its  former  position — the 
chief  mart  of  Eastern  commerce.  Although  separated,  as  we 
have  said,  but  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  arm  of  the  sea  from  our 
Indian  Empire,  the  merchant  princes  of  Leadenhall  Street  are  in 
nowise  responsible  either  for  its  prosperity  or  its  decline.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  it  has  been,  from  the  nature  of  its  consti- 
tution, at  the  absolute  disposal  of  successive  nominees  of  the 
Colonial  Office  at  home,  who,  during  that  space  of  time,  have 
dealt  with  it  as  they  have  listed,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

Amongst  the  half-dozen  public  servants  who  have  held, 
since  1819,  the  reins  of  its  government.  Sir  Edward  Barnes, 
Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton,  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  appear  to  have  been  the  most  energetic  in 
promoting  its  civilization  and  the  interests  of  its  commerce. 
In  1846  the  last-named  of  these  distinguished  men,  after  a 
long,  peaceable,  and  prosperous  administration,  resigned  his 
office,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Earl  Grey,  who  had  been,  when 
in  opposition,  the  chief  of  the  professed  colonial  reformers  of 
the  day,  and  who  had  at  that  moment  assumed  the  conduct 
of  our  colonial  empire,  to  replace  him.  An  elaborate  Report, 
addressed  to  his  Excellency  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  by  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent,  Knight  of  the  Grecian  order  of  Christ — an  Irish  gentle- 
man of  some  literary  pretensions,  who  had  filled  for  a  short  time 
the  post  of  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  who  had  subsequently  contrived  to  exchange  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  more  lucrative  position  of  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Ceylon — enables  us  to  offer  some  information  re* 
specting  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  the  colony  at  that 
date,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  consistently  be  impugned  by 
the  patrons  of  Sir  Colin' s  successor,  in  consequence  of  the  remark- 
able 
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able  part  which  the  said  Sir  Emerson  of  Greece  has  since  plajed 
in  the  defence  which  they  have  attempted  for  their  noble  proteg€ 
(No.  1,  p.  46). 

According  to  Sir  Emerson,  then,  although  the  financial  sys- 
tem which  prevailed  in  Ceylon  in  1846  was,  in  a  Free  Trade 
point  of  view,  essentially  vicious,  Sir  Colin  had  contrived  to 
leave  its  treasury  in  a  most  prosperous  condition.  Whikt 
recommending  a  revision  of  its  entire  taxation,  wiA  a  view  to 
its  readjustment  to  the  altered  and  improving  circumstances 
of  the  community.  Sir  Emerson  proved  to  his  aoaployers  that, 
even  under  the  existing  system,  '  they  might  coimt  upon  a  large 
accumulated  fund  actually  in  hand,  and  upon  a  ccHisiderable 
annual  surplus'  (No.  1,  pp.  7,  8).  He  described  the  Cingalese 
population  as  ^  distinguished  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  that  inert 
and  contented  apathy  which  is  the  ccmjoint  result  of  an  absence 
of  all  artificial  wants,  a  constitutional  dislike  to  labour,  and  a 
marked  aversion  to  all  innovations  or  change  of  ancient  habits 
and  modes  of  life.'  After  detailing  the  progress  which  civilization 
had  made  in  the  island  during  the  last  few  years,  as  evinced  by 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  of  compulsory  labour,  the  diminished 
authority  of  the  native  chiefs,  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  pre- 
judices of  caste,  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  increasing  denrand 
for  labour,  the  influx  of  British  settlers  and  capital,  the  formation 
of  roads,  and  the  advance  of  agriculture,  he  announced  that — 

*  the  time  had  at  length  arrived  when  it  became  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  commence  the  removal  of  the  old  and  vicious  system  of  colonial 
taxation,  and  to  attempt  the  substitution  of  a  sounder  and  healthier 
scheme,  which,  if  prudently  matured,  would  render  Ceylon  the  most 
wealthy  and  independent  colony  of  the  crown.' 

He  was  careful  to  observe  that 

*  nothing  could  he  more  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  its  rising  pros- 
perity than  any  rash  or  theoretical  meddling^  unguided  by  local 
experience^  and  by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  genius  and 
habits  of  the  people^ — 

But  he  could  see 

^  no  reason  to  doubt  that  by  prudent  and  progressive  measures  the 
entire  financial  system  of  the  colony  might  advantageously  be 
changed,  provided  the  alteration  wets  made  taith  due  caution  and  de- 
liberation^ so  as  not  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  a  people,  who,  although 
enervated  and  apathetic,  are  remarhable,  even  amongst  tlie  various 
races  of  India,  for  their  adherence  to  ancient  habits  of  immemorial 
custom.* 

We  are  thus  precise  in  calling  attention  to  the  views  which 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  held  in  1846  with  regard  to  the  actual  con- 
dition and  future  prospects  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cingalese,  on 

account 
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acconnt  of  the  prominent  share  subsequently  borne  by  him  in  the 
tragedy  which  we  axe  about  to  relate.  His  Report,  from  which 
we  have  quoted,  was  duly  forwarded  to  Downing  Street,  and  was 
there  specially  referred  for  consideration  to  a  committee,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Hawes,  Lefevre,  Tufhell,  and  Bird,  who,  although 
differing  on  some  few  points  from  its  author,  coincided  with  him 
as  to  the  necessity  for  carrying  out  extensive  financial  reforms,  and 
for  abolishing  certain  noxious  monopolies — which  steps  they  cal- 
culated would  create  a  considerable  deficiency  in  the  public 
revenue,  to  be  made  good,  in  the  first  instance,  out  of  the  balance 
in  hand,  and  afterwards  by  a  general  land-tax :  a  project  which, 
although  known  by  all  persons  conversant  with  the  social  structure 
of  the  colony  to  be  impracticable,  was  very  popular  amongst  the 
doctrinaires  of  Downing  Street. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  task  which  awaited  the  successor 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  both  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  one, 
requiring,  if  not  absolutely  local  knowledge,  at  least  mature  expe- 
rience and  proved  ability  in  the  practice  of  administration.  The 
detailed  description  which  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  had  drawn  of 
the  individual  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  required  to  reffenerate 
Ceylon,  so  precisely  described  himself,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
why  Earl  Grey,  who  confessed  himself  to  have  been  struck  with 
^  the  remarkable  ability '  of  his  Report,  did  not  take  the  hint  and 
appoint  him  to  the  post,  anxious,  as  his  Lordship  had  professed 
himself  to  be,  when  entering  upon  office,  *  to  select  the  very 
best  men  as  colonial  governors,  to  pay  them  highly,  to  invest  them 
with  ynde  discretionary  powers,  and  to  support  their  measures 
as  £bt  as  possible.'* 

Earl  Grey,  however,  somehow  or  other,  arrived  at  the  unex- 
pected and  extraordinary  conclusion  that  Hhe  very  best  man' 
whom  he  could  select  for  this  difficult  position  was  Viscount 
Torrington,  a  first-cousin  of  the  Premier,  who,  havii^  not  much 
unproved  his  originally  small  means  by  fancy  farming  and  railway 
speculaticm,  was,  in  an  evil  hour,  tempted,  by  the  high  salary  at- 
tached to  the  office,  to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  Governor 
of  Ceylon.  Although  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of 
an  hereditary  voice  in  the  legislature,  he  had,  up  to  that  time^ 
evinced  no  disposition  to  take  a  part  in  the  unpaid  public  busi- 
ness of  the  nation.  His  youth  had  been  spent  in  the  7th  Fusileers 
as  a  subaltern,  md  his  manhood  in  discharging  the  cmerous  duties 
of  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  When  the  Whigs  resumed  office  in 
1846,  the  Yiscount's  feunily  claims  to  iAxe  emoluments  of  place 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  disputed  by  Lord  John  Russell; 
but  unluckily  Lord  Foley  had  already  secured  the  sinecure  to 

*  '  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Efttmatet,'  q.  6890. 

which 
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which  he  was  understood  to  aspire,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Earl 
Grey  to  console  him  for  his  disappointment  by  despatching 
him  to  the  tropics,  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  at  governing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  at  disentangling 
the  corrupt  and  complicated  financial  system  of  a  colony  of 
which  he  knew  no  more  than  he  did  of  the  practice  of  obstetrical 
surgery. 

Upon  reaching  the  seat  of  his  government  a  very  disagreeable 
surprise  awaited  his  Excellency,  who,  however,  appears  to  have 
lost  no  time  in  exercising  '  the  wide  discretionary  powers'  so 
wisely  conceded  to  him.  He  found  that  the  balance  in  hand, 
estimated  by  his  instructors  in  Downing  Street  at  upwards  of 
200,000/.,  upon  which  he  was  directed  to  fall  back  until  a  land- 
tax  could  be  organized  and  levied  throughout  the  island,  existed 
only  in  the  imaginations  of  Mr.  Hawes  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
who  had  created  it  by  contriving  in  their  respective  Reports  to 
mistake  liabilities  for  assets.  They  had  counted  as  cash  in  hand 
a  large  amount  of  unissued  notes  of  the  colonial  treasury,  which 
had  long  lain,  waste  paper,  in  its  coffers,  and — worse  still — a 
larger  number  of  the  said  notes  actually  in  circulation  and  payable 
at  sight  1  The  *  considerable  annual  surplus,'  too,  had  altogether 
vanished  from  the  scene,  and  was  to  be  found  nowhere  save  in 
Mr.  Hawes'  London  Report. 

Although  stating  himself,  as  well  he  might,  to  be  *  deeply 
impressed  with  a  state  of  things  so  contrary  to  banking  principles 
and  to  conunercial  policy,'  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  hastened  *  to 
introduce  such  modifications  into  the  tariff  as  he  conceived  would 
give  full  encouragement  to  an  increased  production  of  the  staple 
articles  of  export  of  the  colony,  and  would  generally  improve  the 
tone  of  mercantile  transactions.'  He  professed  himself,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  *  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  for  exercising 
the  most  cautious  judgment  in  adopting  important  changes,  and 
for  maturely  weighing  the  whole  bearings  of  the  case  before 
venturing  to  undertake  even  what  may  at  first  view  appear  to  be 
improvements,  where  questions  of  finance  are  concerned.'  But, 
unluckily  for  himself  and  for  others,  the  new  financier  did  not 
practise  the  deliberation  and  caution  which  he  so  sententiously 
preached.  Export  duties  were  instantly  and  agreeably  repealed, 
import  duties  lowered,  and  the  sinking  revenue  of  the  colony 
squandered  without  a  moment's  consideration,  in  spite  of  the 
respectful  suggestions  of  the  merchants  of  Colombo  that  such 
steps  should  not  be  taken  until  some  plan  had  been  matured  for 
supplying  the  enormous  deficiency  which  they  must  inevitably 
create.  Lord  Torrington,  unaware  *that  the  discontent  excited 
by  direct  imposts  is  almost  always  out  of  proportion  to  the 

quantity 
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quantity  of  money  which  they  bring  into  the  Exchequer,'* 
undertook  to  meet  this  difficulty  off-hand,  by  the  imposition 
of  seven  new  taxes  of  his  own  invention,!  which,  although  they 
undoubtedly  possessed  the  merit  of  extreme  simplicity,  were 
singularly  well  calculated  to  offend  the  prejudices  and  to  arouse 
the  oppositicm  even  of  the  apathetic  and  docile  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon. 

A  road  or  poll  tax,  a  shop-tax,  a  gun-tax,  and  a  dog-tax  were 
the  most  obnoxious  of  them.  The  road-tax  ordinance  required 
that  every  male  resident  in  the  island,  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  55,  should  either  labour  for  six  days  in  each  year  on  the 
public  roads,  or  pay  3^.  in  lieu  of  such  personal  service.  The 
shop-tax  enacted  that  every  occupant  of  a  shop,  the  rental  of 
which  amounted  to  57.,  should  take  out  a  yearly  licence  on  a 
17.  stamp.  The  gun-tax  directed  that,  on  a  certain  day  in  each 
year,  the  Cingalese  should  repair  to  the  chief  towns,  armed, 
and  apply  for  licences  for  their  fire-arms,  at  a  cost  of  2^.  6^. 
for  each  gun.  The  dog-tax  imposed  a  tax  of  1*.  on  every  dog 
kept  in  the  island,  and  sentenced  to  death  all  puppies  above 
three  months  old  whose  proprietors  were  not  prepared  with  the 
protecting  twelve  pence.J  And  as  Ceylon  contained  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and  as  the  majority  of  these  owned 
dogs  and  guns  for  the  protection  of  their  crops  and  for  the 
destruction  of  wild  animals,  and  as  not  a  few  kept  shops,  it 
was  computed  that  these  new  taxes  would,  if  they  could  he  coU 
kctedj  realize  an  amount  double  that  which  had  been  lost  by  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  import  and  export  duties.  But  nobody, 
save  Lord  Torrington  and  the  gentlemen  who  *  do  for  the  colonies  * 
in  Downing  Street,  thought  for  a  moment  that  they  could  be  col- 
lected ;  and  results  speedily  taught  them  the  justice  of  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennent's  remark,  that  *  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to 
the  rising  prosperity  of  Ceylon  than  any  rash  or  theoretical 
meddling,  unguided  by  local  experience  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  the  people.'  §  -  The 

*  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  toI.  i.  p.  287. 

t  Af  Mr.  Under-Secretary  Hawes  and  Sir  £menon  Tennent  hare  siil)teqnently  at- 
tempted to  fhow  that  the  taxes  in  question  were  not  the  handiwork  of  Lord  Torring- 
ton, bat  were  suggested  either  by  his  Council  or  by  his  predecessor,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  set  that  point  at  rest  by  referring  to  a  despatch  of  Earl  Grey*s,  [dated  the 
16th  of  January,  1849,  wherein  he  reminds  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  that  the  said 
measures  *  were  proposed  by  yourself,  and  received  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty's 
Government  at  your  own  strong  recommendation '  (No.  6,  pp.  403,  4). 

I  Lord  Torrington  appears  to  have  been  astonished  to  find  the  canine  race  much 
the  same  in  Ceylon  as  in  Kent.  He  wrote  officially  to  Earl  Grey  to  represent  to  him 
'  that  many  of  them  were  dangerous  from  their  ferocity,  and  that  all  of  them  were 
liable  to  perpetuate  the  awful  disease  hydrophobia.*~(No.  2,  p.  292.) 

i  The  '  experience'  of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  and  of  the  nublic  servants  and  others 
who  aided  and  abetted  him  during  the  events  of  1848  is  worthy  of  record.   At  the  date 
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The  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ceylon  are  extremely  poor ; 
they  seldom  own  any  mcmey  whatever,  and  they  had  hitherto  been 
almost  entirely  unaccustomed  to  direct  taxation.  Two  of  these 
taxes,  on  dogs  and  guns,  were  imposed  upon  what  were  to  them 
absolute  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  they  not  unnaturally  looked  upon 
liie  road-tax  as  a  reimposition  of  a  most  obnoxious  burthen,  called 
Raja-karaya,  or  forced  labour,  which  had  been  abolished  witii 
much  solemnity  many  years  before.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  ibe 
ordinances  announcing  these  new  taxes  were  published,  great  ex- 
citement arose  throughout  the  island  amongst  all  classes ;  for  the 
Europeans  were  almost  as  much  provoked  as  the  natives  at  the 
danger  which  they  believed  the  community  was  about  to  incur 
through  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  its  governor.  His  Exc^- 
lency  was  further  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
been  involved,  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  in  a  series  of 
personal  squabbles  with  the  civil  and  military  public  servants 
under  his  command,  and  was  endeavouring,  in  defiance  of  all 
established  precedent  and  custom,  to  carry  on  the  afiairs  of  the 
state  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  {avoorites,  as  new  to  &e 
colony  as  himself^  who  subserved  to  him.  It  was,  moreover, 
pretty  commonly  suspected  that  Sir  Emerson  Temient,  a  disap- 
pointed candidate  for  the  government  of  Ceylon,  was  not  alto- 
gether displeased  to  see  tl^  noble  Johnny  Newcome  who  had 
supplanted  him  thus  quickly  involved  in  difficulties  which  proved 
his  utter  incapacity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  appear  thart 
the  Colonial  Secretary  made  any  attempt  to  dissuade  his  chief 
from  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct  so  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
recommended  in  his  *  able '  report  of  the  22nd  of  November,  1846. 
He  seems,  on  the  ccmtrary,  to  have  lent  himself  blindly  to  force 
on  the  primitive  financisd  experiments  of  Lord  Torrington — ^with 
what  success  we  shall  presently  show. 

Petitions  and  memorials  against  the  new  taxes,  numerously 
signed,  were  soon  forwarded  to  the  Governor  from  all  classes  in  the 
island,  and  especially  from  the  native  priests,  who,  being  restricted 
by  their  religion  both  from  labour  and  from  touching  money,  con- 
ceived themselves  sorely  aggrieved  by  the  road-tax.  An  extract 
from  one  of  these  documents  (No.  2,  p.  197),  signed  by  sixteen  of 

of  the  flnt  ou^reak  the  Viscount  bad  bean  in  the  coloDy  fburleen  montht.  General 
Smelt  and  Colonel  Drought  had  not  been  there  lo  long ;  lir.  Bernard,  hie  private 
secretary,  bad  arrived  wi£  him  ;  and  Sir  Smerson  Teonent  andMr.  Maeaithj,  the  twv 
members  of  his  council  bv  whom  he  was  most  energetically  sanported,  had  first  become 
acquainted  with  Ceylon  m  1846.  The  latter  gentleman  had  recently  been  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Fingal,  wheee  be  api)esrs  to  havt  distinguished  himsdf 
io  egregtouily  that  he  was  shcvtly  afterwards,  on  becoming  the  mnin-law  of  ICr. 
Under-Secretary  Hawes,  appointed  to  one  <s{  the  noat  lucrative  oiBoes  in  CeykD-— 4be 
income  being  increased  to  make  it  wortiiier  of  his  acceptanee.  On  Lord  TonmgtoD's 
reoeot  resignation  be  was  for  a  short  time  acting  Governor  of  tbe  Criosy. 

the 
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liie  kttdk^  mercaoitile  firms  in  Colombo,  will  affoid  a  fair  sample 
of  the  arguments  adduced  to  dissuade  Liord  TcHTington  from  per- 
sisting in  his  ill-advised  and  crude  attempts  at  financial  reform : — 

*  The  first  of  these  four  new  taxes — ^imposed  in  one  Session — 
compels  the  owner  to  pay  2s,  6d.  annually  for  a  licence  for  each  gun. 
Already  the  new  tariff  had  provided  that,  in  lieu  of  5  per  cent,  ad 
valoremj  5s.  should  be  paid  on  the  importation  of  every  gun — thus 
establishing  an  increase  to  the  purchaser  of  firom  5  to  35  per  cent,  on 
a  gun  costing  15#.  But  independent  of  a  tax  already  so  heavily  in- 
creased, the  mode  in  which  the  additional  tax  of  2s,  6d,  has  been 
levied  is  one  that  has  called  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  dissatisfiiction 
and  condemnation  from  all  parties,  and  has  been  made  the  first  osten- 
sible cause  of  excitement  and  revolt  in  the  interior.  The  owners  of 
guns  have  been  required  to  attend  at  Colombo,  Eandy,  or  Galle,  from 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  province  in  which  they  were  respectively 
situated,  some  extending  to  forty  miles  or  more.  The  illiterate  owner 
VIS  then  required  to  put  in  his  written  af^lioation,  and  in  English,  for 
a  hoenee.  The  native  had  no  altemadve  but  to  apply  to  a  writer  at 
hand  to  make  out  the  i^lication,  for  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
in  some  instances  6^.,  in  others  Sd. ; — and  he  returned  to  his  village 
after  several  days  of  loss  in  travelling,  and  payment  of  from  2s,  9d,  to 
3^.,  until  the  following  year,  when  he  must  renew  his  hcence  and  his 
trouble.  With  such  undue  provision  for  its  collection  was  this  tax 
brought  into  operation,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  villagers  were 
kept  a  week  or  more  from  their  homes,  whilst  others  were  obliged  to 
perform  their  journey  several  times  for  the  one  object,  solely  because 
tfue  provision  had  not  been  made  for  issuing  the  licences.  In  the 
hmnble  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  one  licence  for  each  gun,  which 
the  natives  have  declared  thdr  willingness  to  pay,  might  have  been 
deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  original  purposes  of  the  ordinance,  viz. 
registration,  without  making  it  an  annual  payment,  and  thereby  the 
fridtful  souroe  of  continu^  vexation  and  discontent;  whilst  your 
memorialists  need  scarcely  point  out  how  impolitic  it  must  be  to  legalize 
the  simultaneous  assanolage  of  a  large,  armed^  and  perhaps  dis^ 
affected  multitude  in  any  of  the  chief  toums  of  the  island^  on  tlieplea 
of  coming  for  licences. 

<  The  second  tax,  coining  together  with  the  others  of  a  like 
nature,  and  bearing  as  it  does  disproportionately  upon  the  poor  and 
the  wealthy,  being  at  the  rate  of  II.  per  annum  for  all  stores,  shops,  or 
boutiqnes  of  a  rental  of  5/.  and  upwards  per  annum,  has  called  forth 
the  remonstrances  d  the  people,  and  added  to  t^e  dissatisfaction  created 
amongst  a  class  who  have  hitherto  been  most  peaceably  disposed,  and 
who,  as  the  middle  men  between  the  importer  and  the  consumer  of 
the  goods  brought  into  the  ctdony,  largdy  contribute  to  its  income. 

^  Third,  the  dog-tax,  though  necessary  and  well  adapted  for  the 
object  and  limitations  proposed,  namely  in  the  towns,  &C.,  where  a 
pohoe  force  is  formed,  was  most  unexpectedly,  even  to  most  members 
of  the  Legblative  Coundl,  made  applicable  to  every  village  through- 
out the  island,  where  the  law  was  not  only  not  required,  but  the  exist- 
ence 
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€nce  of  dogs  was  necessary  for  protection,  and  where  its  enforcement 
would  accordingly  be  deemed  vexatious  as  well  as  impracticable  and 
unproductive  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

*  Fourth,  though  the  labour  or  poll  tax  was  calculated  to  bring  the 
native  to  bear  his  share  in  the  burthens  of  the  colony  in  effecting  im- 
provements of  a  local  character,  and  in  which  he  may  be  supposed  to 
benefit  more  immediately,  yet  in  detail  the  ordinance  was  imperfect, 
and  the  tax  of  six  days'  personal  labour  on  the  roads,  or  the  payment 
of  3^.  as  a  substitution,  without  distinction,  upon  the  landowner  and 
the  mere  labourer,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  priesthood  and  the  laity, 
was  scarcely  just.  A  measure  so  resembling  the  abrogated  system  of 
Raja  Karaya,  or  compulsory  labour,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
excite  some  suspicions  in  the  native  mind ;  while  the  Buddhist  priest, 
bound  by  his  vows  of  poverty,  and  not  permitted  to  labour  or  to 
possess  money  wherewith  to  commute  that  labour,  would  no  doubt  be 
found  ready  to  excite  the  animosity  to  the  tax.'  * 

Lord  Torrington  duly  forwarded  these  petitions,  as  he  was 
bound  to  do,  to  the  Colonial  Office,  with  the  accompanjiDg 
remark,  that  they  emanated  either  from  deluded  natives  or  {rom 
disloyal  and  bankrupt  Europeans,  soured  at  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  Free  Trade — ^and  that  they  were  altogether  unworthy  of 
attention.  Nevertheless,  the  results  which  they  predicted  almost 
instantly  occurred.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1848,  a  large  body  of 
unarmed  Cingalese  flocked  into  the  town  of  Kandy,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  complaining  to  the  Government  agent  residing 
there  of  the  injustice  of  the  new  taxes.  The  police,  panic-stricken 
at  their  numbers,  called  for  the  assistance  of  the  military ;  and, 
upon  the  appearance  of  two  companies  of  the  15th  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Drought,  the  officer  commanding  the  district,  the 
mob  at  once  peaceably  withdrew,  on  receiving  a  promise  that  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  should  receive  a  depu- 
tation from  them  on  the  following  day.  This  interview  accord- 
ingly took  place  on  the  7th,  when  Sir  Emerson  reported  to  the 
Governor  that,  *  after  he  had  addressed  the  malcontents  at  consi- 
derable length  on  such  topics  as  he  had  considered  most  hpropos^ 
and  as  likely  to  overcome  prejudice  and  conciliate  favour  for  the 
new  ordinances,'  they  had  all  gone  home  perfectly  satisfied  I  A 
most  remarkable  instance  of  the  force  of  Irish  eloquence  when 
enhanced  by  the  varnish  of  Grecian  art,  considering  that  the 
Colonial  Secretary  did  not  speak  or  understand  a  word  of  their 
language,  and  that  he  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  filter  his 
convincing  harangues  by  driblets  through  an  interpreter. 

On  the  12th  of  July  Lord  Torrington  wrote  to  assure  Earl 

*  Persons  interested  in  colonial  administration  ought  to  compare  this  memorial 
viih  Lord  Turrington*s  despatch  announcing  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  taxes  immediately  ajfler  the  rebellion  (No.  2,  p.  290). 

Grey 
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Grey  that  the  colony  was  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  contented ; 
that  *'  the  happiest  results '  had  attended  the  explanatory  orations 
of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent ;  and  that  *  the  people  were  sincerely 
penitent  for  the  errors  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed  by  a 
few  discontented  and  designing  individuals.'  In  a  word,  he  re- 
presented his  late  financial  experiments  as  perfectly  successful, 
and  all  opposition  to  them  as  at  an  eDd.  Mr.  Hawes  repeated 
the  matter  of  this  despatch  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ad- 
mitting that  ^a  noisy  meeting'  had  undoubtedly  taken  place, 
in  consequence  of  some  new  ordinances  recently  issued,  and 
that  troops  had  been  called  out,  ^  more  for  show  than  use,^ 
but  that  tranquillity  had  been  speedily  restored  by  the  tact 
and  eloquence  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  and  that  the  people 
were  now  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  new  Torringtonian  system  of 
taxation. 

The  very  next  mail,  however,  arrived  fraught  with  despatches 
of  a  different  tenor.  Lord  Torrington  frankly  confessc<l  that  he 
and  Sir  Elmerson  had  unconsciously  been  slumbering  on  a 
volcano,  and  that  it  had  exploded.  He  announced  that  Ceylon 
was  in  open  insurrection ;  that  a  Pretender  ^  had  boldly  raised  his 
standard,'  and  claimed  the  throne  of  Kandy  ;  that  collisions  had 
already  taken  place  between  her  Majesty  s  forces  and  twenty 
thousand  armed  and  bloodthirsty  rebels ;  and  that  ^  the  severest 
measures  had  been  resorted  to  by  him,  under  martial  law,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  revolt.'  This  intelligence  reached  Downing  Street 
on  the  9th  of  August.  Five  days  afterwards  fuller  details  came 
to  hand.  His  Excellency  wrote  that,  having  received  various 
and  conflicting  accounts  as  to  the  real  views  entertained  by  the 
vast  masses  of  armed  men  who  were  crowding  into  the  towns, 
^  ostensibly  '  to  complain  of  and  petition  against  the  new  taxes,  he 
had  despatched  the  Chief  of  the  Police,  Mr.  Loco  Banda,  to  Ma- 
telle,  about  seventeen  miles  from  Kandy,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
information  respecting  some  thousands  of  them,  who  were  said 
to  be  congregated  in  that  locality ;  but  that,  before  Mr.  Loco 
Banda  reached  the  town,  he  had  met  the  resident  magistrate,  Mr. 
Waring,  and  the  police  in  full  retreat  therefrom — they  having 
been  dbriven  out,  fortunately  toithoui  sustaining  any  personal  injury 
whatever y  by  a  body  of  desperadoes,  who  were  sacking  and  burning 
down  its  public  stores  and  buildings.*  Two  hundred  soldiers 
were  at  once  despatched  from  Kandy,  upon  the  apparently  forlorn 
service  of  dislodging  these  infuriated  and  misguided  multitudes. 

•  Tbe  oflScial  ttatementf  of  Lord  Toniogton  refpectiog  the  burning  of  the  basaars 
at  Matelle  and  Kumegalle  by  the  insurgents  turned  out  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  The 
only  houses  burnt  down  in  1848  were  set  fire  to  subsequently  to  the  disturbances  by 
the  military  under  the  command  of  Col.  Drought  and  Capt.  Watson. 
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This  devoted  little  band  marched  all  night,  and  in  the  morning 
fomid  themselTes  in  presence  of  their  formidable  foes,  who  were 
strongly  posted  in  a  jungle.    A  general  engag^nent  instantly  took 

filace,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  insurgents  were  completely  routed, 
osing  in  killed  and  wounded  upwards  of  two  hundred  men.  On 
the  part  of  the  British,  one  soldier  of  the  15th,  who  were  in 
reserve,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  spent  shot,  fired 
from  the  field  of  battle.  One  man,  too— the  superintendent  of  a 
cofiee  estate — was  discovered  in  the  vicinity  tied  neck  and  heels 
in  a  very  disagreeable  manner,  as  Lord  Torrington  affectingly 
remarked  in  his  despatch  upon  the  subject.  Lastly,  a  few  public 
buildings  and  private  plantations,  which  had  been  in  every  instance 
previously  deserted  by  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  care  fcH* 
them,  were  plundered  by  the  natives ;  and  this  was  positively  cM 
the  damage  done  either  to  life  or  property  by  the  ^insurgents* 
during  the  Cingalese  ^  Rebellion '  of  lo48 1  At  Kum^alle,  another 
small  town  twenty-five  miles  from  Kandy,  from  which  the  resident 
magistrate  and  police  had,  as  at  Matelle,  retreated  uninjured, 
four  thousand  oi  the  armed  '  insurgents '  fled  before  one  officer 
and  twelve  msa  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  who  '  killed  twenty-six, 
wounded  several,  and  took  twenty-three  prisoners ' — ^no  casualties 
of  any  kind  being  reported  on  the  part  of  the  military ;  and  it 
afterwards  transpired,  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Police  to  Mr.  Bernard,  the  Govemor*s  private  secretary,  that 
these  wretched  massacres  had  actually  occurred  in  consequence  of  a 
private  arrangement  entered  into  between  himself  the  fugitive 
magistrates^  and  the  resident  Crovemment  Agents  Mr.  Buller^  with 
the  cognizance  and  approval  of  Lord  Torrington^  that  no  steps 
should  be  taken  to  check  the  congregation  of  these  large  masses  of 
armed  men^  *  until  they  should  have  committed  some  disturbance 
which  should  enable  the  authorities  to  bring  them  to  justice '  (No.  2, 
p.  176).* And 

*  The  ffi^ea  just\ficative8  enclosed  in  Lord  Torrington'e  despatchef  bj  no  means 
bear  out  tne  stilted  account  which  hit  Excellency  thought  it  pradcnt  to  give  of  (be 
importaDee  and  actrbitj  of  the  '  rebellion."  *  The  Pretender/  whom  he  docribed  on 
the  9th  of  August  at  *  having  boldly  raised  his  standard  and  claimed  the  throne  of 
Kandy/  he  had  contemptuously  mentioned  in  a  previous  despatch  of  the  9tfa  of  July 
as  an  intignifieant  fagitive^  entirtly  unconnected  with  the  nascent  disturbances,  whom 
he  hail  directed  to  be  apprehended  and  treated  as  a  vagrant — t.  e.  flogged  (No.  2, 
p.  137,  par.  6).  A  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Police  at  Kandy  to  his 
Excellency *s  private  secretary,  dated  29th  June,  1848,  also  states  '  that  there  is  a  talk 
around  the  country  of  a  person  going  about  pretending  to  be  a  prince  and  exciting  the 
people  to  acts  of  insubordination,*  but  that  *  no  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  report  / 
and  expresses  the  writer*s  '  conviction  that  no  serious  disturbance  or  insurrection  wiU 
take  place.'  He  adds,  '  I  must  state  that  the  Kandyans  of  this  province  seem  greatly 
dissatisfied  at  the  money  which  is  now  levied  on  guns,  &c.*  (No.  %  p.  175.)  Lord 
Torrington's  narrative  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Kandyan  provinces  was  compiled 
from  the  official  rej^orts  of  Mr.  Buller,  the  government  agent  stationed  in  Kandy, 
whom  he  had  described  in  his  despatch  of  July  9th  as  a  gentleman  apt  'to  writb 

^  T        under 
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And  to  jottioe  they  were  Inrought  with  a  vengeance.  As 
ioon  as  Lord  Tomngton  received  the  satisfactory  intelligence 
Aat  the  decidenited  collisi<Hi  had  taken  place,  and  that  the 
soldier  had  been  slighdy  wounded,  he  immediately  placed  two 
of  the  most  popnlous  districts  in  Ceylon  under  martial  law. 
ProdamaticHis  (No.  5,  Appendix)  were  issued  and  acted  upon, 
threatening  the  lives  ana  confiscating  the  lands  and  property 
of  all  those  who,  terrified  at  the  atrocities  which  they  had 
seen  committed  imder  the  name  of  martial  law,  had  fled  into 
the  jungles.  Courts-martial,  composed  of  subaltern  officers, 
new  to  the  country,  and  completely  ignorant  of  its  language, 
tried,  oonvicted,  sentenced,  and  put  prisoners  to  instant  death, 
contrary  to  all  law,  precedent,  or  known  usage  in  the  service  in 
any  part  of  the  worid,  without  referring  their  findings  to  any 
superior  officer,*  and  without  being  cdlowed,  by  Lt- Colonel 
Dronght^s  express  order  J  the  assistance  of  a  judges-advocate  (No.  6, 
qq.  6178  to  6198).     Nay,  more  than  that    They  were  hounded 

under  gr«Atpr  apprehenfion  than  the  occaiion  required.'  We  may  therefore  fairly 
aaome  that  Bfr»  Btiller  waa  not  likely,  when  writing  an  official  report  of  the  affair  at 
fJMUiWe,  at  10  o'clock  vm*  of  the  day  on  which  it  happened,  surrounded  hy  the 
eridencet  of  that  horrible  ilaughter,  to  understate  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 


insurgents,  whom,  in  his  terror,  he  had  computed  at  60,000  strong.  He  says  (No.  3, 
p.  179),  *  On  reachhig  the  Rest  House  at  Matelle,  a  scene  presented  itself  which  I  had 
nerer  witnessed  beibie.*    Ha  does  not,  however,  as  might  reasooably  be  expected 


^m  such  an  impressive  exordium,  proceed  to  describe  the  Resident  Magistrate  of  that 
town  with  his  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  his  violated  wife  expiring  by  his  side,  his 
beauteous  babes  pictaresquelr  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  impalement  oo  the  railings  of 
the  Cutcherry,  and  his  faithful  policemen  dead  in  heaps  around  him  with  all  their 
wounds  in  front — he  merelv  narrates,  in  touching  terms  we  admit^  how  *all  the 
furniture,  crockery,  and  bottles  in  the  establishment  had  been  smashed/  and  how  '  two 
iron  safes,  one  of  which,  he  understood,  contained  stamps,  had  been  fbrced  open.*  He 
reports  with  commendable  minuteness  that  the  very  legs  of  the  table  on  which  he 
wrote  had  been  cruelly  maimed  by  the  unsparing  adherents  of  the  Pretender,  and 
regrets  that  the  soldiers  were  too  tired  to  finish  off  at  once  the  rest  of  '  the  rabble,' 
whose  numbers,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he  roughly  estimates  at  500  or  600. 
He  also  suggests  that  it  would  be  well,  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred,  not  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  but  to  station  for  a  while  m  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  protection 
ts  the  people,  a  single  company  of  native  soldiers.  On  the  31st  of  July,  two  days 
afterwards^  Mr.  B^ler  wiota  again  more  calmly  from  the  focus  of  the  insurrection 
(No.  2,  p.  183),  saying  '  that  ^1  was  quiet,  that  ^e  prisoners  taken  at  Matelle  had 
been  safely  lodged  in  gaol,  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  apprehension  of  a  rescue 
being  attempted.*  C^^n  LiUie,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  troops  at  Matelle, 
in  his  ivPOTty  also  dated  July  31,  described  that  transaction  as  <  a  brush '  with  the 
natives  (fio.  2,  p.  178);  and  Bir.  Templer,  the  government  agent  at  Kumegalle, 
reported  that  '  a  serious  riot'  had  occurr^  there  which  had  been  instantly  suppressed 
by  the  arrival  of  thirty  native  soldiers,  who  *  had  slain  ten  Kaodyans^  wounded  some, 
and  taken  nuMteen  prisoners,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  no  aasualty  had  occurred  to 
the  military'  (No.  2,  }>.  183).  And  it  was  upon  this  information  alone  that  Lord 
Torrington  conceived  himself  justified  in  involving  a  whole  community  in  the  horrors 
•f  martial  law. 

*  The  seventh  daosa  of  the  treaty  of  March  2, 1816,  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  native  Chiefs^  says,  '  No  sentence  of  deatii  can  be  carried  into  execution 
against  any  inhabitant  except  by  the  written  warrant  of  Uie  British  Governor  or 
Usatenani-Govtmor  for  the  tune  being.' 
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on  in  their  career  by  the  commandant  of  Kandj  in  letters  of 
which  we  offer  the  following  specimen;  it  was  addressed  to  a 
Captain  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  who  commanded  the  district  of 
Matelle  :— 

*  My  dear  Watson, — ^Tou  are  getting  on  swimmingly.  Impress  on 
the  Court  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  down  the  evidence  in 
detail ;  so  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  guilt  or  innoc^ce  of  the 
individual,  that  is  sufficient  for  them  to  find  and  sentence.  This  is  ike 
law  and  the  mode.    Have  you  no  case  for  example  on  the  spot  f 

*  Tours,  T.  A.  Drought, 

^August  16,  1848.'  Colonel  commanding.* 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  written  nearly  three  weeks  after  the 
solitary  outbreak  at  Matelle,  Lt.-Colonel  Drought  requested  Captain 
Watson  to  express  to  his  subalterns  the  Lt.-Colonel's  surprise  that 
they  had  not  sentenced  to  death  four  men  whom  they  had  acquitted, 
and  told  him  to  remind  them  that  every  person  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  disturbances  was  a  rebel,  and  that  all  rebels  ought  to  be 
put  to  death  : — and  the  individual  thus  stimulated,  entering,  on  his 
part,  into  the  spirit  of  his  superiors,  wrote  in  even  more  familiar 
terms  to  his  own  subalterns,  who  were  operating  under  his  direc- 
tions in  the  neighbouring  villages,  exhorting  the  *  old  fellows  *  to 
*  go  ahead,'  and  pointing  out  to  them  that  ^  in  bad  cases  '  he  had 
no  scruple  in  burning  down  the  houses  of  absentees.  One  oflScer, 
Lieutenant  Henderson,  he  directed  to  escort  forty-five  prisoners 
to  Kandy,  informing  him  that  he  must  expect  to  be  attacked  <»i 
his  way  thither,  and  commanding  him  to  put  every  one  of  them 
to  instant  death  if  a  shot  was  fired  at  his  party  en  route  by  any 
person  whatever. 

Although  it  is  not  pretended  that,  prior  to  the  imposition  of 
martial  law,  any  offences,  save  those  we  have  enumerated,  were 
conmiitted  by  the  *  insurgents,'  or  that,  subsequent  to  its  impo- 
sition, any  offences  at  all  were  committed  by  them,  it  waS  con- 
tinued for  between  two  and  three  months.  During  that  time  the 
courts-martial — besides  confiscating  lands  and  personal  proper^ 
to  a  considerable  amount,  and  burning  down  many  houses — shot 
to  death  18  individuals,  transported  19,  imprisoned  with  hard 
labour  72,  and  flogged  58.  Yet,  whilst  these  proceedings  were 
going  on,  Major-General  Smelt,  the  officer  comniaifding  the 
troops  in  Ceylon,  thought  so  Uttle  of  the  rebellion  that  he 
remained  quietly  in  Colombo,  leaving  the  Governor  and  his  fiiend 
Lt.-Colonel  Drought  to  act  as  they  pleased,  although  there  were 
at  the  time  in  the  colony,  unemployed,  four  or  five  field-officers, 
all  senior  to  Lt.-Colonel  Drought,  who  had  served  there  for  many- 
years,  and  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  localities,  the 
character,  axul  the  language  of  the  natives,  of  which  Lt.-Col<»iel 
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Drought,  who  had  arrived  in  Ceylon  but  two  years  before,  was 
entirely  ignorant.  The  communications,  too,  between  that  officer 
and  Lord  Torrington  were  carried  on,  unofficially,  through  the 
iatter's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Bernard,  who  was  also  as  new  to 
colonial  life  as  his  employer. 

Amongst  the  eighteen  sufferers  at  Matelle  and  Kandy,  there 
was  one  whose  execution  is  thus  mentioned  by  Lord  Torrington 
in  a  despatch  to  Earl  Grey : — *  An  infiuential  priest^  wlw  was  con-- 
vieted  of  (uimimsierinff  treasonable  oaths^  teas  shot  at  Kandy  in  full 
robes.^  *  The  priest's  trial  took  place  in  Kandy,  where  Lord  Tor- 
rington was  at  the  time.     He  was  arraigned — 

*  Ftrsty  for  having  dwectly  or  indirectly  held  correspondence  with 
rebels,  and  for  not  giving  all  the  information  in  his  power  which  might 
lead  to  the  apprehension  of  a  proclaimed  rebel — he,  Kaddahpolla 
Unanse,  professing  to  know  his  place  of  concealment— on  or  about 
17th  August,  1848 ;  second^  for  administering  or  conniving  at  the 
4sdminisiratioH  (/)  of  a  treasonable  oath  to  one  Kerr  Bande,  on  or 
about  the  17th  August,  1848.'  (No.  2,  p.  259,  No.  17.) 

On  these  absurd  and  unintelligible  charges  the  poor  man  was 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the  next  morning.  Several 
attorneys  and  the  interpreter  of  the  Civil  Courts,  who  had  chanced 
to  be  present  at  the  priest's  trial,  and  who  understood  the  language 
in  which  the  evidence  against  him  had  been  given  (wliich  none  of 
his  military  judges  did),  felt  satisfied  that  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  had  perjured  themselves,  in  hope  to  curry  favour  with 
the  Governor,  who  was  avowedly  anxious  for  convictions  (No.  2, 
p.  220,  par.  13,  14).  Under  this  impression  one  of  the  attorneys 
called  upon  the  Que^i's  advocate  of  the  colony,  and  represented  to 
him  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  struck  that  law  officer 
so  forcibly  that,  after  a  consultation  with  his  deputy,  he  waited 
upon  his  Excellency,  and  urged  him  to  delay  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  time  might  be  afforded  for 
further  inquiry  into  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses.  Lord  Tor- 
rington's  answer  was,  ^  By  God,  Sir,  if  all  the  lawyers  in  Ceylon 
said  that  the  priest  was  innocent,  he  should  be  shot  to-morrow 
morning '  (No.  6,  qq.  7563,  4 — 7653).     Afld  shot  he  accordingly 

*  When  Lord  Torrington  learned  the  effect  which  the  execution  of  *  the  influential 
priest  in  his  full  robes  *  had  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  forwarding  to  the  Colonial  Office  'official  documents*  to  prove  that  the 
sufferer,  *  if  a  priest  at  all,  was  a  mere  jungle-priest ;'  and  that,  so  far  from  having 
bteu  shot  iu  *his  full  robes,'  he  had  worn  nothing  but  a  yellow  waist-clout  at  the  time 
of  his  execution.  Earl  Grey,  who  had  already  approved  of  the  death  of  the  influential 
priest  in  full  robes,  forthwith  wrote  another  dnpatch,  in  which  he  pronounced  the 
death  of  the  half-naked  jungle-priest  to  be  also  'highly  satisfactorr.'  It  might  have 
occurred  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  ascertain  who  the  man  really  was 
before  putting  him  to  deatli.  A  '  juugle-priest  *  we  presume  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
*  hedge- priect'  in  Connaught.— (See  No.  6,  pp.  450  to  461.) 

VOL.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  CLXXv.  I  was. 
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was.  Yet  that  there  were  good  grounds  for  supposii^  the  priest 
to  be  innocent  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  the  blmiders  whicb 
the  Governor  of  Ceylon  afterwards  confessed  himself  to  have  made 
respecting  the  identic  of  that  very  priest,  but  also  from  those 
which  he  admits  to  have  occurred  respecting  the  fate  of  *  the  Pre* 
t^ider.'  Twice  he  officially  annomiced  to  Eaii  Grey  that  ^  the 
Pretender^  had  been  convicted  and  ^ot ;  but  twice  he  also  found 
himself  compelled  to  write  and  to  confess  that  such  conviction  and 
execution  had  been  entirely  a  case  of  qui  pro  quo — ^that  is,  that 
some  poor  creature  had  been  sacrificed  in  sheer  mistake — (No.  3, 
p.  206,  par.  6) ;  and  the  jpretender,  who  proved  to  be  a  law 
person  of  no  iimuence,  havmg  managed  to  escape  apprehension 
until  Lord  Tonington  had  learnt  the  ill  efiEect  produced  by  his 
^vigour'  in  England,  was  eventually  not  shot  at  all,  but  was 
flogged  and  transported  for  life.  We  could  fill  a  vcdume  widi 
similar  errors,  chronicled  in  the  Blue  Book  (No.  2),  which 
professes  to  contain  his  Lordship's  defence.  We  will,  however, 
only  advert  to  one  other  episode  of  this  bloody  assize,  and  then 
proceed  with  our  narrative. 

Lord  TorringtcMi,  whilst  expressing  in  a  despatch  to  Eaii  Ghoej 
his  entire  approbation  of  the  swift  severity  of  martial  law,,  in- 
veighed bitterly  against  the  less  hurried  proceedings  of  the  civil 
courts,  which  were  presided  over  by  Sr  Anthony  Oliphant,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  a  public  servant  of  twenty  years'  standing. 
He  complained  that  although  he  had  himself  taken  the  greatest 
pains  ^  to  prepare  '  the  jury  lists,  the  convictions  ^  had  been  fewer 
than  he  could  have  wished,'  and  that  out  of  eighteen  jMrisonets 
put  upon  their  trial,  only  eight  had  been  convicted  (Na  2,  p. 
220,  par.  13,  14). 

Ultimately,  however,  seventeen  prisoners  were  sentenced  to 
death  by  the  civil  courts — but  they  were  earnestly  and  publicly 
recommended  to  mercy  by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice,  who  sul>- 
mitted  to  the  Governor,  that, 

*  Considering  that  about  twenty  persons  had  already  been  shot  for 
their  share  in  the  rebellion  by  the  courts-martial,  that  no  Europeans 
had  been  put  to  death  l&y  the  rebels,  that  only  one  soldier  had  been 
wounded,  and  that  no  persons  had  appeared  in  wariike  array  against 
the  troops  since  the  outbreaks  at  Matelle  and  Kumegalle  (two  months 
before),  surely  sufficient  blood  had  been  shed,  whether  for  vindication 
of  the  law  or  for  example'  (No.  2,  p.  243). 

To  this  reconmiendation,  emanating  as  it  did  from  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  the  colony,  the  Governor  answered  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  seventeen  prisoners  for  executioo, 
and  that  he  was  supported  in  that  determination  by  his  council, 
but  that,  from  the  ^  unfortunate '  publicity  which  the  Chief  Justice 

had 
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had  thought  fit  to  give  to  his  recommendation  to  mercy,  he  found 
Umself  unwillingly^  compeUed  to  abandon  his  resolve.  {No.  2, 
p.  257.)  So  the  seventeen  men  were  not  shot ;  and  it  will  be 
seen,  by  reference  to  a  despatch  written  some  months  afterwards, 
tfiat  LiOTd  Torrington  coolly  cites  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
spared  as  a  proof  of  his  own  lenity  and  humanity  (No.  6,  p.  415, 
pax.  12).  He  consoled  himself,  however,  by  transporting/^??'  life 
those  iriK>m  the  judge  recommended  to  be  only^  transported  for 
fourteen  years,  and  transporting  for  fourteen  years  those  whom 
the  judge  recommended  to  be  only  imprisoned  for  short  periods — 
remarking  to  Earl  Grey  ihat  *  the  dread  of  transportation  amongst 
the  natives  is  almost  greater  than  that  of  death,'  and  that,  by  way 
of  making  an  additional  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Cingalese, 
he  had  arranffed  thatthe  *  Pretender  should  receive  a  severe  public 
fl<^ging  prior  to  transportation' — ^which  remarkable  operation 
actually  took  place  six  months  after  the  solitary  soldier  had  been 
Wounded  at  Matelle.  It  crfterwards  appeared,  from  official  papers 
laid  before  the  Committee^  but  not  published^  and  from  evidence  taken 
'  f  the  Committee  (No.  6,  q.  3974),  that  the  only  reason  given  by 
i>  Emerson  Tennent  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council  for  con- 
ewrring  in  the  Chvemor's  wish  to  put  these  men  to  death  was^  thaty 
<a  the  courts-martial  had  executed  so  many,  the  public  might  imagine 
that  the  st^erers  had  been  murdered  if  the  civil  courts  did  not 
also  execute  a  few. 

The  remarKs  of  Ae  public  press-,  both  in  the  colony  and  at 
home,  and  the  interference  of  several  membenrof  Parliament,  pro- 
duced, after  a  very  short  lapse  of  time,  a  perceptible  effect  both 
upon  the  tone  of  Earl  Grey's  despatches  and  upon  the  demeanour 
of  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  himself.  Although  the  former,  irri- 
tated that  any  one  should  dare  ^  to  clog  the  wheels  of  public 
business  '  by  calUng^  in  question  the  purity  and  the  propriety  of 
an  appointment  which  he,  Ae  chief  of  the  Colonial  Reformers, 
had  vouchsafed  to  make,  hastened  to  communicate  to  his  Excel- 
lency a  *  general  approval '  of  his  conduct — ^he  thought  it  prudent 
to  conclude  his  eulog^tic  despatch  with  the  following  pregnant 
observations : — 

^  I  concur  in  your  Lordship's  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  punish 
with  severity  the  leaders  and  promoters  of  this  insurrection,  which  will 
prove  the  most  merciful  course  in  the  end.  But  whilst  it  is  necessary 
to  vindicate  and  maintain  the  law,  it  is  advisable  that  acts  of  justice 
and  severity  shonki  be  limited  to  what  is  inevitably  called  for  by  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  prevailing  character  of  measures  consequent 
upon  excitement  and  insubordination  should  at  all  times  be  that  of 
moderation  and  clemency  towards  those  who  have  been  misled.' — 
No.  2,  p.  d4L 

I  2  Lord 
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Lord  Torrington  himself  appears  to  have  soon  taken  fright.  His 
first  step  was  to  force  through  his  council  a  bill  of  indemnity 
*  for  all  bondjide  acts  done  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  Cey- 
lon during  the  existence  of  martial  law.'  He  admitted,  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  introduced  the  bill,  that  much  property  *  be- 
longing to  persons  innocent,  or  in  no  way  implicated,  had  been 
seized  and  sold,  as  ^  it  was  utterly  impossible  at  the  time '  to 
be  always  certain  who  were  *  the  exact  parties  implicated  or  not* 
But  the  bill  contained  a  clause,  which  even  in  his  own  council 
he  only  succeeded  in  carrying  by  his  own  casting  vote,  to  the 
efiFect  that  the  Governor  himself  and  Colonel  Draught  were  to  be 
the  sole  parties  who  were  to  decide  *  what  acts  were  to  be  con- 
sidered bona  fide  acts  ;' — altogether  a  consolatory  and  comfortable 
arrangement  for  individuals  who  were  evidently  b^^inning  to  sus- 
pect that  they  had  got  themselves  into  a  very  serious  scrape.*  He 
also  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Office  scores  of  complimentary 
addresses  &om  himself  to  Lieut-Colonel  Drought  and  his  co- 
adjutors, and  from  Lieut.-Colonel  Drought  and  his  coadjutors  to 
himself,  congratulating  each  other,  in  most  enthusiastic  terms,  on 
their  firm  yet  temperate  and  humane  conduct  during  the  rebel- 
lion, and  expressing  their  conviction  that  nothing  but  their  own 
^  vigour  and  promptitude'  had  ^  saved '  Ceylon.  Native  addresses 
to  the  same  tune  were  not  wanting.  One  of  them,  professing 
to  come  from  the  inhabitants  of  Udepalate,  pleased  Lord  Tor- 
rington so  much  that  he  again  and  again  adverted  to  it  in  his 
despatches  to  Earl  Grey;  and  it  undoubtedly  was  a  remarkable 
document,  if  genuine.  It  began  by  contrasting  his  Excellency's 
conduct  with  that  of  their  native  tyrants  in  earlier  ages,  when 
their  time,  their  property,  and  their  lives  were  not  their  own,  and 
when  injustice  and  torture  were  rife.  It  next  declared  that 
the  subscribers  knew  that  government  taxes  were  'for  their 
good,'  and  expressed  not  onlv  their  own  determination,  but  that 
*of  their  future  generations,  to  pay  them  *  cheerfully.'  They 
thanked  their  good  Governor  very  much  for  the  late  executions, 
and  expressed  their  cordial  approval  of  his  new  taxes,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  road-tax — naively  observing  that  *  roads  were  very 
necessary  things,'  and  that  it  was  '  therefore  their  duty  to  make 
them ' — and,  finally,  they  complimented  his  Excellency  highly  on 
^his  benevolence,  discretion,  and  discrimination  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong.'t  Having 

*  See  Earl  Qtvft  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  (No.  6,  pp. 
404,  405.) 

t  This  notable  document,  which  will  well  repay  perusal,  is  to  be  found  at  page 
'311  of  No.  3.  We  would  also  call  the  attention  of  the  curious  in  official  documents 
to  the  minutes  of  a  public  meeting  held  on  the  14th  of  August,  1848,  at  the  Kandy 
Library,  with  the  ayowed  object  of  'supporting'  Lord  Torringtcm.    A  tti ' 
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Having  settled  these  matters  to  his  satisfaction,  Lord  Torring- 
ton  next  proceeded  to  acquaint  his  bewildered  Council  that  Earl 
Grej  had  graciously  signified  a  cordial  approval  of  his  entire 
scheme  of  taxation,  but  more  especially  of  his  shop,  gun,  and 
dog-taxes.  He  stated  that  he  gave  them  this  information  lest 
they  should  erroneously  imagine  that  the  extraordinary  steps 
which  he  was  about  to  adopt  had  been  prompted  by  orders  from 
home.  He  then  declared  that  he  thought  *  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  continue  the  dog-tax,  because  it  had  been  found  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  ineffectual  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed  ;' 
that  he  entirely  abandoned  the  gun-tax,  *  because  considerable 
difficulties  had  been  experienced  in  carrying  out  its  details,  arising 
out  of  native  habits  and  customs,'  and,  in  lieu  of  it,  adopted 
the  suggestion  of  the  memorialists — which  he  had  a  short  time 
before  so  contemptuously  rejected — of  a  single  registration ;  and  that 
with  regard  to  the  shop-tax,  *  it  appeared  to  him  that,  as  a  matter 
of  revenue,  its  amount  would  be  inconsiderable — that  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  a  respectable  deputation  had  waited  upon  him  oh 
the  subject — and  that  he  had  declined  to  yield  to  their  representa- 
tions at  the  time,  because  they  appeared  to  have  been  brought 
forward  under  the  influence  of  popular  excitement  and  tumult, 
but  that  he  thought  the  time  was  now  come  when  he  might  pro- 
perly recommend  to  the  Council  that  the  ordinance  in  question 
should  be  abolished.'     He  also  remarked  that  he  meant  to  make 

*  an  important  departure  from  the  origincd  principle  of  the  road 
or  poll  tax,'  and  to  exempt  therefrom  the  Buddhist  priesthood 
(No.  2,  p.  269,  par.  3,  4,  5),  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 

*  recently '  brought  to  his  notice  that  compliance  with  that  Xbx 
was  entirely  incompatible  with  their  religious  tenets.  Now  ob- 
serve ;  in  a  former  despatch  to  Earl  Grey,  dated  September  13, 
1848,  the  Governor  of  Ceylon  had  assured  his  Lordship  that  ^  the 
original  view  of  the  Govemmenty  which  wcls  perfectly  aware  of  this 
prospective  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  rood  ordinance,  was, 
that  the  priests  would  be  able  to  procure  substitutes  to  work  for 
them.'— (No.  2,  p.  212,  par.  3.) 

lations  (umiplimentarj  to  hit  Lordship  and  to  Lieat.-Col.  Drought  were  unanimously 
pMMd  thereat^  and  a  report  nf  the  whole  proceedings  was  then  drawn  up  and  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  at  home,  by  whom  it  was  printed  and  published  at 
page  207  of  No.  2.  This  public  meeting  consisted  of  twenty-eiglit  prsons,  all  of 
than  connected  with  the  Government  House,  and  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Herbert 
Haddock,  Knt.,  a  servant  of  the  H.B.LC.,  who,  in  a  speech  approving  of  everything, 
described  bimself  as  having  arrived  in  the  colony,  '  a  casual  visitor  in  search  of 
health,^  three  days  before  the  outbrealc.  This  gentleman,  who — although  he  happened 
to  be  the  owner  of  one  of  the  few  estates  injured  during  the  insunecticm — was  oon- 
iessedly  iguorant  of  the  language  and  customs  of  Ceylon,  was  selected  by  Lord  Tor- 
rington  as  his  chief  adviser  on  points  of  legal  importance,  in  lieu  of  his  own  respoiw 
ftble  law  officers.— (See  No.  6,  pp.  546,  7,  8.)  ^  , 
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But  to  proceed — ^m  if  onpuipose  to  render  these  hnroiliKting 
and  weakening  eonceaBions  more  painfully  ludicrous  than  thejr 
akeadj  were,  a  month  after  the  Viscounts  unlucky  ordinances 
had  been  thus  abandoned,  a  didactic  despatch  of  ibur  f9^^s  Iblic^ 
dated  October  24, 1848,  andved  from  Earl  Grey,  complimenting 
his  lordship,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  upon  Jtheir  success,  and 
declaring  a  complete  approval  of  ^  his  decision,  promptitude,  and 
judgment.'  He  assured  the  Governor,  moreover,  that  his  confih- 
dence  in  die  policy  which  he  had  previously  adopted,  and  which 
had  been  unjustly  alleged  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  late  di»- 
turbances,  was  in  nowise  shaken,  and  proved,  by  long  and  elabo- 
rate argmnent,  that  the  unhappy  taxes  were  peculiarly  suited  to 
(the  habits  and  cinmmstances  of  the  people  of  Ceylon  (No.  2,  pp. 
342-346> 

A  flattering  official  document  from  the  great  orade  I  But  those 
skilfully  devised  taxes  were  already  defunct  by  the  act  of  their 
own  unnatural  parent  We  must  also  .add  that,  ask  hearing  of  this 
reductio  ad  abmrdum,  the  temper  of  the  Seccetary  foo*  the  Col<mieB 
appears  to  have  given  'way,  for  we  find  him  writing  thus  to  Lord 
Torrington  on  the  16th  of  January,  1849,  in  a  private  and  confi- 
dential despatch,  dxBgged  to  light  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Baillief's 
Committee : — 

^  I  will  not  disguise  from  your  Lordship  that  I  have  received  with 
some  regret  the  intelligence  of  the  abandomnent  of  measures  proposed 
by  yourself,  and  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty'a 
Government  at  your  own  strong  recommendation,  even  bef<»:e  that 
sanction  had  reached  you.  Such  sudden  variations  in  policy  axe 
objectionable  for  obvious  reasons,  but  frequent  changes  of  taxation  are 
attended  moreover  with  many  special  inconveniences  of  their  own. .  •  • 
I  am  compelled  to  say,  that,  on  comparing  your  present  despatch 
(No.  2,  p.  290)  with  your  original  explanations  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  taxes  now  abandoned  by  you  were  adopted  by  you,  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  decision  you  have  now  come  to  with  the  supposition  of 
your  having  well  weighed  beforehand  the  advantages  and  disadvantageB 
of  these  taxes,  since  the  objections  which  you  report  as  having  induced 
you  to  repeal  them  are  in  a  great  measure  such  as  a  preliminary 
investigation  would  have  elicited.' — (No.  6,  pp.  404,  405.) 

When  Parliament  met  in  February^  1849,  petitions  frx>m 
aggrieved  pairties  in  C^lon  were  presented  in  both  Houses, 
and,  a  few  days  -afterwards,  Mr.  Henry  Baillie,  M.P.  for 
Invemesshire,  after  a  dear  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  casei, 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor.  Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  motion.  Her  JVIagesty*s 
ministers  at  first  jnade  no  secret  of  their  determination  to  resist 
the  appointment  of  this  committee,  but  the  contents  of  a  Kue 
Book  (No.  2)  which  had  recently  appeared,  and  which  contained 
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Lofd  Toniagtea's  own  defence  of  hit  own  c(»dact,  pxoved  to 
be  «f  such  a  nattue  that  tbej  £elt  it  impoisible  to  persevere  in 
their  opposition — notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Baillie  had  explicit]  j 
slated  that,  as  the  Secretary  for  &e  Colonies  had  signified  his 
general  apjuoo^uJ  of  the  xecent  doii^  in  Ceylon,  his  motion  was 
intrndad  as  a  diiect  ToAe  of  censnre  upon  that  nobleman. 

3f  r.  Under^Seo^tary  Hawes,  in  communicating  the  assent  of 
the  Govenunent  to  the  proposed  Committee,  repeated  the  ap- 
pisoral  whidi  Earl  Grey  iiad  already  signified  of  all  that  Lord 
TaErington  had  done,  and  oensuied,  with  almost  unparliamentary 
innective,  Messza.  Baillie  and  Hume,  as  vindictive,  igncnmnt,  and 
weak  puppets  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  and  designing  con- 
spixatocs  in  Ceylon.  He  also  attempt^  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  House,  to  justify  the  original  appointment  of  that 
noble  Governor,  by  narrating  how  he  had  built,  sc»ne  years 
belbre,  on  his  estate  in  Kent,  a  cosdy  and  luxurious  cow-house, 
profusely  adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Byng  family ; 
and  how  he  had  auhsequently  been  rewarded  with  a  large  service 
of  plate,  for  having  discharged  for  a  few  months,  during  the  crisis 
of  the  railway  mania,  the  anxious  duties  of  vice-chairman  to  one 
of  the  most  sevesely  critidxed  companies  in  Gb?eat  Britain. 

Earl  Grey  in  the  Upper  House  declared  himself  prepared  to 
defend  his  .nominee  on  all  points  when  the  proper  time  shoald 
arrive  for  his  doing  so;  but  although  two  years  have  elapsed 
sinoe  he  volunteered  that  pledge  he  has  very  prudendy  made  no 
attempt  to  xedeem  it. 

After  several  aharp  and  damaging  disoussiciis  in  the  Commons, 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  took  plaoe.  Lord  Hotham, 
Sirs  Kobert  Peel,  James  Hogg,  and  Joshua  Walmsley,  and 
Messrs.  Charles  Villiers,  Wilson,  Hawea,  MKUullagb,  Adderley, 
Gladstone,  Disradi,  BlackaU,  Wortley,  and  Baillie  were  selected 
to  serve  upon  it — the  last  being  chosen  by  the  Committee  as 
their  chairoian.  Their  labours  endured  until  the  end  of  the 
a£^as\ixn^  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
Report,  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting  nalme  of  the  oral  and 
the  impecfi»ct  jaatare  of  the  documentary  evidence  submitted 
to  them.  The  papers  with  which  they  had  been  supplied  by 
the  Colonial  Office  consisted  of  Lord  Torrington's  self-laudatoiy 
<]Bspat<diei^  of  Eail  Grey's  answers  to  them^  and  of  comple- 
mentary addresses  and  letters  firom  the  Viscount's  adherents 
in  the  oolony,  ^e  value  of  which  we  have  already  shown.* 

*  H  win  alto  be  tem  by  reference  to  pp.  190,  I,  cf  No.  2,  that  the  Governor 
thoagfat  it  neoetiarj  to«tnngtben  his  case  by  extracts  from  letters  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  anonjfmous  natives  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  declaring  that  the  rebellioii 
had  been  '  quite  a  preconcerted  thing/  aiming  at  a  total  subversion  of  the  government, 
and  Chat  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  Torrington  taxes. — Valtant  quantum, 
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They  could  discover  no  opinions  whatever  emanating  from  the 
law  officers  of  Ceylon,  either  as  to  the  necessity  for  having- 
imposed  martial  law,  or  for  having  continued  it  for  so  long  a 
period  after  complete  tranquillity  had  been  restored ;  nor  were 
there  any  returns  forthcoming  indicative  of  the  principles  upoa 
which  it  had  been  inflicted.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  on  being^ 
^plied  to,  declared  that  his  office  contained  no  documents  eluci- 
dative of  the  subject ;  and  when  the  perplexed  Committee  respect- 
fully besought  Earl  Grey  to  condescend  to  point  out  to  them 
personally  the  data  upon  whidi  he  had  arrived  at  the  extraordinary 
conclusion  that  Lord  Torrington's  abortive  attempts  at  adminis- 
tration, and  his  subsequent  career,  deserved  the  approval  of  her 
•Majesty,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  loftily  declmed  to  accede 
totheir  not  unreasonable  request — admitting,  however,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  no  further  information  than  that  with  which  they  were 
already  acquainted — and  remarking  that  he  did  not  think  it  consist- 
ent with  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  office  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  hold,  that  he  should  offer  any  explanation  of  the  motives 
which^had  actuated  his  conduct  on  the  oecasi(Hi.  (No.  4,  pp.  6,  7.) 

The  Committee  therefore  had  no  choice  but  to  conclude 
that  Earl  Grey  had  advised  her  Majesty  to  approve  of  these 
hangings,  and  shootings,  and  flo^ngs,  and  transportations,  and 
confiscations  without  number,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  judge, 
without  cause,  knowing  literally  nothing  about  them,  save  what 
bad  been  told  him  in  very  foolish,  very  heartless,  and  entirely 
conflicting  terms  by  the  very  individual  who  had  ventured  upon 
them.  They  consequently  determined,  with  commendable  dis- 
cretion, to  refrain  from  publishing  the  evidence  already  taken, 
until  Lord  Torrington  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  rebut- 
ting, if  he  could,  the  very  grave  charges  which  it  seemed  to  esta- 
blish ;  and  as  their  own  existence  as  a  Committee  was  about  to 
terminate  with  the  session,  they  reconmiended  that  a  Royal  Com- 
mission should  forthwith  proceed  to  Ceylon  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  accusations  which  had  been  so  deliberately  made  and 
so  stoutly  supported. 

This  their  recommendation  was  violently  opposed  by  her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who,  from  the  advanced  stage  of  the  session, 
were  easily  enabled  to  reject  it,  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven,  in  a 
very  thin  House.  Lord  John  Russell  then  promised  that  the 
committee  should  be  reappointed  as  soon  as  Parliament  assembled 
in  1850,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  any  witnesses  whose  attend- 
ance they  desired  should  be  summoned  home.  Hereupon,  the 
Committee,  after  specifying  the  names  of  two  of  the  witnesses 
whose  presence  they  deemed  clearly  requisite,  unanimously  agreed 

'that 
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*  that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  and  requested  to  communicate 
with  her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  necessary  witnesses 
to  be  ordered  home  to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee  to  be 
reappointed  in  the  ensuing  session;'  and  to  this  arrangement 
Messrs.  Havoes  and  Wilson,  on  the  part  of  Government y  acceded. — 
Nevertheless,  the  moment  Parliament  was  prorogued,  Earl  Grey 
thought  fit  to  discover  that  the  defunct  Committee  had  exceeded 
their  powers  in  thus  instructing  their  Chairman ;  and  when  Mr. 
Baillie,  acting  upon  the  directions  he  had  received,  requested  that 
four  persons,  whose  testimony  was  considered  requisite  to  establish 
the  charges  against  Lord  Torrington,  should  be  summoned  from 
Ceylon,  Earl  Grey,  r^ardless  of  the  pledges  which  his  colleagues 
had  given  in  his  name,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on 
the  Committee,  flatly  refused  to  do  so,  allying  that  he  did  not 
feel  authorized  to  subject  the  country  to  such  a  heavy  expense 
{Hansard's  Debates,  Feb.  6,  1850). 

For  nearly  six  months,  therefore,  no  further  steps  could  be 
taken  by  the  promoters  of  the  inquiry.  But  when  the  session  of 
1850  opened,  and  when  Mr.  Baillie  had  stated  to  the  House  the 
miserable  ^  dodge '  (we  can  concede  it  •  no  worthier  name)  which 
had  thus  been  employed  by  the  very  Minister  whose  conduct  was 
the  subject  of  investigation,  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  proceeded  to 
propose  a  direct  vote  of  censure  upon  the  whole  Government, 
as  participators  in  this  attempt  of  Earl  Grey  to  screen  himself 
and  Lord  Torrington.  This  extreme  step,  which,  if  successful, 
would  have  involved  the  resignation  of  Ministers,  was,  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  negatived — by  140  to  68.  But  a  subsequent 
motion  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  that  the  witnesses  refused  by  Earl 
Grey  should  be  sent  for  by  the  next  day's  mailj  was  negatived 
only  by  109  to  100 — and  they  were  instantly  sent  for.  Mr. 
Under-Secretary  Hawes  did  his  best  to  pacify  the  House,  by 
assuring  them  that  no  time  would  be  lost  by  this  manoeuvre  of 
Earl  Grey,  for  he  could  mention  that  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  of  Ceylon,  was  at  the  moment  at 
home  on  leave,  and  prepared  to  give  evidence  which  would 
effectually  expose  the  hoUowness  and  meaimess  of  the  conspiracy 
which  had  engendered  the  inquiry,  and  would  render  the  importa- 
tion of  other  witnesses,  at  a  cost  to  the  country  of  from  400/.  to 
700/.  eadi,  uimecessary.  And  when  Mr.  Baillie,  somewhat  bit* 
terly,  complained  that  Earl  Grey  had  summoned  this  witness  for 
Ae  defence,  whilst  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
those  for  the  prosecution,  Mr.  Hawes  pledged  his  word  that  Sir 
£mer8<Hi  Tennent  had  neither  been  sent  for  by  Earl  Grey,  nor 
sent  home  by  Lord  Torrington,  but  that  he  happened  to  be  at 

home 
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home  in  England^  ^  promisciioiislj,'  at  it  ^vere,  on  his  own  pri^mte 
affaiiB  {HoMord^s  Debates^  FeL  6, 1850,  p.  433). 

We  must  here  pause  to  observe  diat  in  the  printed  prooeediiigs 
of  the  Committee  (No.  7,  p.  21)  tfiese  is  a  list  of  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  imported  fix>m  Ceylon  to  give  evidence  before  them. 
Sir  Emerson  Tenneot's  name  figoxes  in  it  as  that  of  the  recipient 
of  the  largest  sum  paid  to  any  witness — 1708/.  13f.  Id,  N<yWy 
he  was  either  sommoned  to  give  evidence  fae£9re  the  Commitlee, 
or  he  was  not.  If  he  was  stnnmoned,  then  Mr.  Under-Secretary 
Hawes  was  somewhat  lash  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Baillie ;  if  he 
was  not  summoned,  then  Sir  £menan  Temunit  has  applied  for, 
and  been  allowed,  a  lai^e  sum  of  money  to  which  he  had  no 
daim.  Yet  on  ^is  4X?casifln  we  hear  of  no  economical  inter- 
position on  the  part  of  Earl  Grey.  It  was,  we  presume,  neoes- 
sary  to  reward  the  witness  for  hisenei^etic,  although  unsuccessfnl, 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Office ; — the  dmracter  which 
he  had  received  from  the  Bishop  of  Qdombo,  fsom  Mr.  Ryder, 
and  from  other  witnesses,  effectually  prevented  his  being  rewarded 
by  place  ju^  then  ;  therefbore  the  tax-payers  of  England  have  beea 
compell^  to  pay  him  in  hand  17032.  ISs.  Id. 

But  to  return — ^we  must  not  omit  to  relate  a  circumstance 
which  took  plaoe  daring  this  debate,  and  which  may  serve  to  give 
some  fiednt  idea  of  the  redkless  and  despaxite  opposition  to  whidi 
Messrs.  Baillie  and  Hume  were  exposed  in  the  prosecution  xi 
their  inquiries.  A  bundle  of  proclamations,  of  the  most  sangu  inary 
and  ilk^al  nature,  signed  by  Captain  Watson,  and  said  to  have 
been  extensively  issued  and  acted  upon  by  ihat  t>fficer  during  the 
troubles  of  1848,  had  been  placed,  shortly  before  the  meeting -of 
Parliament,.in  l^e  hands  of  Mr.  Baillie,  by  parties  connected  wifli 
Ceylon,  on  whose  honour  he  had  implicit  reliance.  Theie 
documents  Mr.  Baillie  read  to  the  House  of  Conmions,  wifli 
B  view  of  further  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  the  in* 
quiry  which  Earl  Grey  had  so  pertmaciously  attempted  to  impede. 
As  soon  as  Captain  Watson,  who  had  been  summoned  to  England 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee,  heard  -of  what  Mr.  Baillie 
had  done,  he  addressed  a  well-written  and  spirited  letter  to  Eaxl 
Grey,  disclaiming,  with  indignant  horror,  the  atrocious  proclama- 
tions imputed  to  him,  and  inveighing,  in  no  measured  tenns, 
■j^inst  Mr.  Baillie ier  having  done  a^ritish  officer  the  injmtioe 
to  suppose  that  they  oonld  possibly  be  authentia  This  letter  tiie 
Prime  Ministor^of  England  triumphantly  read  from  the  Treasnry 
Bench,  and,  with  its  assistance,  succeeded  for  a  while  in  casting 
much  discredit  uponMr.  Baillie  and  his  Committee.  When  xadet 
examination,  Captain  Watson,  who  was  one  of  Ae  chief  witnesaea 
for  the  defence,  adhered  stoutly  to  his  denial,  and  even  went  so  far 
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m  to  namc^  vilh  Ji  little  help  from  J\f  r.  Hawei,  the  very  individual 
who  had  forged  hic^  the  gaUant  Captain's,  signature  to  the  procla- 
mations (No.  Sy 

Mr.  BaiJlie,  howevei;  was  not  a  jnan  to  be  easily  haffled,  and  be 
actually  snooaededp  in  .i^pite  of  much  ministerial  obloquy,  in 
obtaining  the  apqpoinlment  of  a  Commission,  to  c^isist  of  two  of 
the  highest  public  servants  at  Madras,  to  proceed  instantly  to 
Ceylon,  and  to  inquire  into  these  allied  forgeries.  The  Report 
of  these  two  Commismoners  (the  jsenior  Judge  of  Madras  and  Mr. 
Bowe^  arrived  in  England  during  the  last  week  of  last  session.  It 
nnhesitatingly  xtedared  that  no  forgery  whatever  had  beeai  com- 
jnitted,  and  that  the  signatures  were  undoubtedly  the  signatures  of 
Captain  Watson,  it^  moreover,  came  ou^  that  the  well-written 
and  ^irited  letter  'of  that  officer  to  Earl  Gi^y,  which  had  dealt 
snch  a  severe  blow  Ao  Mr.  Baillie  and  his  friends,  had  been  con* 
coded  for  him  bgr  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
the  other  principal  witness  for  the  defence,  who,  as  Colonial 
Secretary  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  the  revolt,  should  have  well 
known,  long  ere  he  leftCeyliH],  whatever  the  Madras  Conrniissioners 
inuld  suboequentfy  ascertain  concerning  the  signatures  in  question. 

Whilst  the  Committee  w&re  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  retarded 
witnesses  from  Ceylon,  they  f oun4)  as  Mr.  Tinder-Secretary  Hawes 
had  promised,  ample  occt^pation  in  listening  to  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent.  His  evidence  bore  upon  every  point,  everything,  and 
ewery  person  in  any  way  connected  with  Ceylon,  and  was  horribly 
prolix.  The  public  were  mercifully  excluded  from  the  com- 
mittee-room before  it  commenced.  It  was  actually  printed — some 
say  in  the  Colonial  Office — ^prior  to  its  delivery  vivd  voce^  and  was 
recited  from  a  printed  copy  by  the  Colonial  Secretaxy  of  Ceylon 
to  the  Under-Sacretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  held  another  printed 
copy  of  it  in  his  hand — very  much  in  the  manner  that  two  attor- 
ney's <derks  tx>Ilate  the  copy  and  the  original  of  a  deed.  It 
to^  up  tl^  history  of  Ceylon  from  its  darkest  ages,  and  deduced  it 
step  by  step  down  to  the  recent  *  salvation '  of  the  colony  by  '  the 
good  Lord  Torrington,'  whose  justice  and  lenity  it  contrast^  most 
&vourably  with  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  imputed  by  the  early 
Buddhist  chroniclers  to  his  Lordship's  preadamite  predecessors. 

The  general  feeling  of  the  Committee  was  that  it  proved  and 
disproved  too  much.  It  not  only  contradicted  in  every  particular 
every  word  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  *  extraordinarily  able'  Report 
of  1846,  but  the  printed  evidence  of  one  day  invariably  fell  to  the 
ground,  quashed  by  the  extempore  cross-examinalion  of  the  next. 

The  finaaoes  of  Ceylon,  which  that  JEunous  Report  had  declared 
to  bave  been  in  snch  a  vigorous  condition  at  the  time  of  Sir  Colin 
CampbelFs  resignation,  were  now  declared  by  Sir  Emerson  to 
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have  been  at  that  identical  period  in  a  most  attenuated  and  sink- 
ing  state  ;  and  Lord  Torrington  was  asserted  by  him  to  have  shown 
consummate  administrative  ability  in  having  preserved  by  a  loan 
the  public  credit  of  the  colony.*  The  native  population,  whom 
he  had  formerly  described  as  distinguished  in  a  remarkable  degree 
by  inert  and  contented  apathy,  he  now  reviled  as  a  restless,  fierce, 
and  disloyal  race,  only  to  be  coerced  by  such  severities  as  the 
admirable  Viscount  had  not  hesitated  to  adopt.  The  Knight 
complained  that  the  civil  servants  of  the  colony  were  banded 
together  in  a  conspiracy  to  annoy  and  to  thwart  him,  and  attempted 
to  cast  discredit  on  every  individual  whose  evidence  before  the 
Committee  had  been  in  any  degree  adverse  to  the  policy  of  his 
loved  and  revered  chief.  He  especially  assailed  Mr.  Wodehouse, 
a  member  of  the  Coimcil,  and  a  civil  servant  of  high  standing, 
who  had  been  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1849  (No.  6 J, 
and  averred  that  that  gentleman,  having  been  Lord  Torrington  s 
chief  adviser  in  1848,  had  disavowed  and  censured  in  his  sub- 
sequent evidence  acts  which  had  been  especially  suggested  and 
approved  of  by  himself  during  the  rebellion. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  met  this  charge  by  merely  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  an  autograph  letter  received  by  him  since  his  de- 
parture from  Ceylon,  in  which  Viscount  Torrington,  its  noble 
penman,  entered  into  the  details  of,  and  deplored,  the  errors  which 
he  had  committed  whilst  Mr.  Wodehouse  remained  in  the  colony. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  objected  to  receiving  an  *  extract* 
from  any  letter  as  evidence,  and  insisted  upon  its  being  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Wodehouse  had  then  no  other  means  of  defence 
than  by  putting  in  the  entire  letter — when  it  appeared  that  Lord 
Torrington  had  proceeded  to  say,  in  coarser  terms  than  we  care 
to  transcribe^  that  he  chiefly  attributed  his  embarrassments  and 

*  The  fullowing  retumi  of  the  Income  and  Ezpenditare  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  fbr 
the  six  years  ending  with  1848,  may  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  merits  of  the  Torrington- 
Teiinent  administration  of  finance.    It  is  extracted  from  the  Blue  Books  annually 
published  by  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  information  of  Parliament  :-^ 
Year.       Ooremor.      Colonial  Secretary.    Rerenae.       Kxpenditare.       Excew.  Deficit. 

1843  Campbell  .  Anstruther  .  383,118  325,155  57,963  Nil. 

1844  Ditto    .     .  Ditto  •     .  .  444,318  374,876  69,442  NiU 

1845  Ditto    .      .  Wodehouse  .  454,146  448,232  5,914  Nil. 

1846  Tennent     .  Tennent   .  .  416,404  498,205            Nil.  81,801 

1847  Torrington.  Ditto.     .  •  440,619  518,987           Nil.  78,368 

1848  Ditto    .     •  Ditto        .  •  414,766  431,326           NU.  16,560 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  no  very  exalted 
opinion  of  the  official  documents  annually  promulgated  by  the  Downing-street  press. 
He  observes  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Torrington,  dated  July  8,  1848— 'These  Returns,  as 
your  Excellency  is  aware,  have  for  years  back  been  a  fiction — one  set  being  a  mere 
transcript  from  those  of  a  previous  year,  without  inquiry  or  alteration.' — (No.  2, 
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failures  to  the  underhand  mUrepreseJitations  and  snyyestions  of  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent ! 

After  such  an  exposure,  nothing  more  could  be  done  bj  the 
Government  for  his  Excellency  Viscoimt  Torrington — especiallj 
as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  made  matters  worse  by  producing  several 
autograph  letters  of  precisely  the  same  date,  adc&essed  to  himself 
in  terms  of  the  most  ardent  friendship  and  esteem  by  the  unlucky 
Governor  of  Ceylon. 

It  was  desirable,  however,  for  the  sake  of  Earl  Grey,  who  had 
so  fully  approved  of  this  Governor's  proceedings,  that  some  de- 
fence of  his  Excellency's  public  policy  should  still  be  attempted, 
and  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  succumb  only  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  a  private  nature  thus  unexpectedly  brought  to  light. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  four  witnesses  from  Ceylon  rendered  any 
further  defence  impossible.  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  Queen's 
Advocate  of  the  coliMiy,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Braybrooke  of  the  Ceylon 
Rifles,  men  of  long  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  of  high 
rank,  and  of  unimpeachable  character,  completely  established  the 
almost  incredible  charges  which  had  been  made  against  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  both  as  to  his  mmecessary  protraction  of 
martial  law,  his  illegal  and  sanguinary  interference  with  its  ad- 
ministration, and  his  violent  and  cruel  conduct  in  the  matter  of 
the  unhappy  priest.  And  when  the  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Anthony 
Oliphant,  was  pressed  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  to  explain 
why  he  had  so  publicly  interposed  to  save  the  lives  of  the  seven- 
teen men  whom  Lord  Torrington  wished  to  slay,  he  answered  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  ^  Sir,  I  have  served  Her  Majesty 
for  twenty  years,  and  I  have  eaten  the  bread  of  the  British  nation 
for  that  time ;  I  Jelt  that  the  glory  of  the  one  would  be  tarnished^ 
and  that  the  character  of  the  other  for  humanity  was  being  com- 

Eromised,  and  therefore  I  could  not  and  did  not  stand  by  any 
>nger  quietly.'  Lieut.  Henderson,  too,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  miserable  massacre  of  M ateUe,  described  with  shame  the 
mmecessary  slaughter  of  the  unresisting  natives  which  had  taken 
place  on  that  occasion.  It  was  not  pretended  by  the  ministerial 
members  of  the  Committee  that  any  one  of  these  four  witnesses 
wavered  or  broke  down  in  their  testimony — and  as  soon  as  they 
had  concluded  it  they  were  permitted — after  a  wretched  and  futile 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to  draw 
down  upon  Lieut.-Col.  Braybrooke  the  displeasure  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief— ^to  return  to  Ceylon  and  to  resume  the  duties 
of  their  various  offices.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume  that  they 
were  (however  reluctantly)  considered  by  the  Committee  and  the 
Government  to  have  spok^fi  the  truth. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1850  both  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr. 

Hawes 
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Hawes  had  repeatedly  accused  the  promoters  of  thiB  iiH}ui^ 
unwilling  to  pennit  Lord  Torrington's  defence  to  be  heard.  Earl 
Grey  had  undertaken  to  make  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^  when  the 
proper  time  should  come' — Sir  Emerson Tennent  before  the  Conk- 
mittee.  But  when  the  truth  was  knovm,  from  the  mouths  of  these 
four  witnesses  whose  veracity  could  not  be  impugned,  the  whole 
available  energies  of  the  Government  were  concentrated  to  stifle 
and  prevent  the  exposure  which  it  involved*  It  was  even  pre- 
ferred that  the  charges  which  had  been  so  jNiblicly  advanced 
against  both  Eari.  Grey  and  Lord  Torrington,  and  which  the 
former  nobleman  had  so  arrogantly  undertaken  to  meet  and  refote^ 
should  remam  unanswered,  rather  than  thai  the  real  nature  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceylon  should  be  laid  baie  ta  the  public  eye.* 
And  as  the  power  of  Ministers,  when  unscnipulotaly  used,  is 
great,  they  have  for  a  time  succeeded,  in  their  object.  A 
Report  was,  after  a  severe  struggle,  and  the  rgection  of  many 
draft-reports,  agreed  to  by  the  committee,,  calling  the  serious, 
attention  of  her  Majesly's  Government  to  the  evidence  which  the 
committee  had  taken,  and  again  recommoiding  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  instantly  sent  out,  ^  unless  some  step  should 
forthwith  be  tak^i  hy  the  Government  which  might  obviate  the 
necessity  of  further  mvestigation.'  This  compromise  was  onlj 
acceded  to  on  the  express  understanding  that  the  step  in  question, 
the  recall  of  Lord  Torrington,  should  be  immediately  adopted  ; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  was  announced  that  his  Lordship  had 
resigned.  The  publication  of  his  defence,  however,  Mimsteis 
strenuously  and  successfully  opposed,  in  sphe  of  tfie  just  remon^ 
^trances  of  Messrs.  Baillie  and  Hume. 

The  Committee  of  Inqtiiry  seem  to  have  beei^  in.  oonsideroble 
perplexity  as  to  the  exact  force  and  meaning  of  iiiB  term  *  martial 
law,'  nor  does  her  Majesty's  Judge  Advocate,  Sir  David  Dundas^ 
who  was  examined  by  them,  appear  to  have  shed  much  additional 
light  upon  the  subject  He  described  it  to  be  an  unwritten  law, . 
and  admitted  that  he  knew  of  no  authority  which  defines  the  pce- 
cise  powers  vested  in  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  it  out :  he 
considered  it  to  be  more  comprehensive  &an  military  law,  as 
administered  under  the  Articles  of  War  and  ike  Mutiny  Act ; 
and  showed  that  Blackstone,  in  speaking  of  martial  law,  says — 

*  Both  Mr.  Hawet  and  Mr.  M*CalTagli  have  vapoured  a  good  deal  in  the  Hbufle 
about  the  impropriet j  of  receiving  private  and  confidentia]  lettoi  at  evidence  before-  a 
Committee,  and  have  talked  figuratively  of  <  deika  haring^  be«B  broken  open  and 
pockets  rifled '  in  order  to  injure  Lord  Totriogton.  By  reftience  to  the  published 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  it  will  be  found  thcU  tne  only  motions  made  to  compel 
an  tmunlling  witness  to  produce  private  and  coiifidential  tetters  were  made  by  Mr, 
Hawes  himself— namely,  to  compel  Mr.  M,  ChnaUef  tks  a^femt  in  London  for  the 
complaining  parties,  to  produce  letters  qf  that  cbaraeUr  which  he  had  receivedjrom 
Mr.  Elliott  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Braybrooke. 

'that 
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^  that  it  \%  built  upon  do  settled  principles,  but  is  entirely  arbitrary  in 
its  deeisions,  and  is,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  observes,  in  truth  and  reality 
no  law,  but  something  indulged  in  rather  than  allowed  as  a  law ;  it 
wght  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of  peaces  when  the  hinges  courts  are 
open  for  all  persons  to  receive  justice  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land/ 

We  ourselves  should  define  it  to  be  aimply  the  law  of  necessity 
<ff  of  aelf-defoQce.  The  right  which  a  governor  of  a  colony  has 
to  proclaim  martial  law  over  his  subjects  may  be  said  to  bear  a 
dose  analogy  to  the  right  which  an  individual,  in  the  absence  of 
l^al  protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant  In  both  cases  the  evil 
must  be  grave.  In  both  cases  all  regular  means  of  defence  must 
be  exhausted  or  beyond  reach  before  the  aggrieved  party  resorts 
to  extremities.  In  both  cases  the  burthen  of  the  proof  lies  on 
him  who  has  ventured  on  such  an  expedient,  and,  if  he  fails  to 
vindicate  himself^  he  is  liable  to  severe  penalties. 

Now,  if  we  examine  the  despatches  in  which  the  late  Governor 
of  Ceylon  recounts  his  exploits  under  martial  law,  we  shall  find 
that  he  continued  its  operations  long  after  tranquillity  was  coo* 
fessedly  restored,  and  thai  he  evai  kept  his  courts-martial  actively 
emjdoyed  in  the  very  town  where  the  supreme  courts  were  by  his 
deure  sitting,  undisturbed,  trying  prisoners  for  capital  offences. 
No  plea  of  disaffection  or  of  intimidation  was  offered  by  him  a* 
an  apology  for  this  unconstitutional  proceeding.  He  admitted 
that  the  juries  of  the  supreme  courts  were  fairly  and  respectably 
constituted,  and  that  both  they  and  the  law  officers  of  the  colony 
were  willing  and  able  to  do  their  duty ;  but  then  he  complained 
that  their  convictions  were  ^  not  so  frequent  as  he  could  have 
wuhed ;'  that  they  were  ^  extraordinarily  lenient,'  and  inconve- 
niently delicate  as  to  the  quality  of  the  evidence  submitted  to 
them ;  and  that  they  had  convicted  but  eight  out  of  eighteen  indi- 
viduals put  upon  their  trial,  whilst  the  courts-martial,  with 
^  speedier  and  highly  salutary  severity,'  had  ^  almost  invariably ' 
convicted  eveiy  prisoner  brought  before  them.  He  even  expa^ 
tiated  npon  the  advantage  of  convincii^  the  Cingalese  that  he 
was  invested  by  the  Queen  with  *  a  power  greater  than  the  law 
itself — ^  more  sommary  and  certain  in  its  operation'  than  the 
established  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  In  short,  he 
appears  to  have  considered  that  it  was  entirely  optional  vidth  him 
whether  he  ruled  his  subjects  by  martial  or  by  common  law  ;  and 
he  happened,  most  unluckily  for  humanity,  for  justice,  and  for 
himseU',  to  prefer  die  former  (No.  2,  pp.  219-221).  It  is  surely 
not  quite  sufficient  for  Earl  Grey  to  inform  the  English  nation 
that  he  approves  of  such  unheard-of  proceedings  as  these ;  he 
ought  to  condescend,  even  for  his  own  sake,  to  be  more  explicit^ 
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if  he  desires  that  his  approval  or  his  censure  should  henceforward 
carry  with  it  any  weight.  Stat  pro  rcUione  volmdas  is  a  damaging 
answer  for  the  Chief  of  the  Colonial  Reformers  to  fall  back 
upon  under  circumstances  such  as  it  has  been  our  fate  here  to 
recount 

The  matter  cannot  rest  where  it  is.  It  must  be  revived  when 
Parliament  meets.  And  our  chief  object  in  submitting  this  paper  to 
our  readers  has  been  to  disengage  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  mass 
of  official  chaff  in  which  they  have  been  so  laboriously  buried,  in 
order  to  make  them  more  intelligible  and  available  to  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  our  colonial  empire,  and  in 
the  honour  of  our  public  men. 

If  her  Majesty's  Ministers  choose  to  forget,  we  cannot,  that  but 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  at  the  very  time  that  the  follies  and  horrors 
we  have  enumerate  were  being  perpetrated  in  Ceylon  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  tbey 
caused  their  Royal  Mistress  to  censure,  in  her  speech  from  the 
throne,  the  faithful  and  gallant  servant  of  one  of  her  allies,  who 
had  successfully  put  down  a  formidable  and  bloody  rebellion, 
attributable,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  open  encouragement  held 
out  to  his  traitorous  subjects  by  British  diplomats  and  by  Britiish 
naval  officers.  Nor  has  it  escaped  our  memory  that,  about  the 
same  time,  the  same  minister,  whose  character  is  so  gravely  im* 
plicated  by  the  recent  jobs  and  atrocities  of  which  we  have  given 
this  faint  but  faithful  sketch,  thought  fit,  when  unsuccessfully 
endeavouring  to  defend  himself  from  another  charge  of  delin- 
quency— as  unworthy  of  his  official  station,  though  fortunately 
less  serious  in  its  results  than  the  present. one — ^to  conclude  his 
address  to  the  House  of  Peers  with  the  following  solenm  perora- 
tion : — 

'  My  Lords,  I  say  that  the  high  character  of  public  men  is  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  the  country.  How  much  of  the  moral  strength 
of  OUT  institutions,  of  the  power—- 1  do  not  say  of  ihe  administraticm  of 
liie  day,  but  of  the  government  in  its  widest  sense,  including  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  authorities  of  the  state— how  much  of  the 
power  of  government  in  this  cpuntry  depends  upon  the  gipneral  belief 
of  the  people  of  this  empire  that  the  public  imsiness  is  fairly  and 
honourably  conducted !  My  Lords,  I  tlunk  we  have  an  awful  warning 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  of  the  effects  which  a  contrary  belief 
is  capable  of  producing.  Is  there  any  man  who  doubts  that  the  sudden 
crumbling,  in  the  midst  of  its  apparent  power  and  prosperity,  of  the 
government  of  France  in  the  month  of  February  [1 848],  and  the  cala- 
mities and  bloodshed  which  have  since  ensued — that  all  those  frightful 
events,  which  have  startled  and  alarmed  the  whole  of  Europe,  are  in 
no  small  d^ree  to  be  attributed  to  the  impression  which,  ri^tly  or 
wrongly,  justly  or  unjustly,  certain  unfortunate  events  and  di^osures 

had 
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Bad  latierlj  made  on  the  public  mind  of  France,  that  there  was  some- 
thing rotten  and  corrupt  in  the  manner  in  which  public  aiiairs  were 
managed,  and  in  those  in  high  places  by  whom  they  were  conducted  V 
The  moral  which  Earl  Grey  subsequently  endeavoured  to  tack 
on  to  the  above  magniloquent  preface  was,  not  that  it  was  wrong 
for  ^  those  in  high  places '  to  be  guilty  of  ^  unfair  and  dishonour^ 
able'  conduct,  but  that  it  was  unfair  and  dishonourable  in  the 
men  whom  such  conduct  aggrieved  to  bring  home  their  misdeeds 
to  their  aggressors.  A  similar  line  of  retort — ^we  cannot  call  it 
defence — was  attempted  on  the  present  occasion ;  and,  as  we  have 
shown,  foul  were  the  epithets  and  unscrupulous  the  assertions 
which  were  resorted  to  by  the  Ministerialists  to  discredit  and  dis- 
courage Messrs.  Baillie  and  Hume,  and  to  cloak  the  conduct  of 
Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Torrington.  But  those  gentlemen,  strong  in 
their  conviction  that  *  le  scandale  est  dans  le  crime ;  il  n'est  pas 
dans  le  cri  du  sang  injustement  repandu,'  persevered,  combating 
power  by  truth,  and,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  have 
succeeded. 


Art.  V. — Claims  arid  Resources  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 
A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon^  W.  Gladstone^  M.P.,  late  Secretan/ 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  By  the  Hon.  E.  StarJey,  M.I^. 
Third  edition.     1850. 

THIS  is  the  remarkable  work  of  a  remarkable  person,  though 
as  yet  he  has  but  entered  on  public  life.  Mr.  Stanley,  not 
choosing,  like  others  of  his  age  and  nation,  venando  aut  agrum 
colendo  astatem  agere  (pursuits  which  far  be  it  from  us  to  join  the 
Roman  historian  in  decrying  as  servile  occupations),  fares  forth 
to  examine  with  his  own  eyes  those  foreign  countries  whose 
affairs  are  most  connected  with  our  own — ^not  merely  the  Euro- 
pean states,  but  those  beyond  the  Atlantic;  and  having  one 
season  gone  over  the  greater  portioil  of  North  America,  he  last 
year  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  West  Indies.  The  result  of 
his  visit  now  lies  before  us ;  but  he  also  profited  largely  by  it  in 
the  late  session  of  Parliament,  when  his  maiden  speech  was 
admitted  by  all  parties  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  successful, 
and  the  most  deservedly  successful,  that  have  for  very  many 
years  past  been  delivered.  Besides  bringing  extraordinary  stores 
of  information  to  bear  upon  the  question,  his  powers  of  extempore 
debating  were  displayed  in  a  memorable  manner  at  the  expense 
of  a  certain  political  economist ;  and  even  those  who  agreed  not 
with  the  performer,  were  fain  to  admire,  possibly  to  enjoy,  the 
infliction.  It  is,  however,  not  with  the  speaker,  but  the  writer, 
that  we  here  have  to  do  ;  and  we  may  state  generally,  that  with^ 
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out  any  regard  to  the  opinions  delivered  in  this  tiract,  all  ] 
allow  its  merits  to  be  great ;  the  composition  clear  and  un- 
affected ;  the  details  of  a  complicated  subject  presented  with 
great  distinctness;  the  argmnents  on  a  controverted  question 
hancHed  wiAx  esempiaiy  calmness ;  and  the  sentiments  marked 
by  singular  moderation,  en  topics  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite 
strong,  if  not  angry  feelix^. 

There  are  diree  subjects  presented  to  our  consideration  by  this 
tract — the  severe  depression  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies — the 
policy  of  the  mother  country  which  has  occasioned  this  suffering 
— ^the  connexion  between  that  policy  and  the  African  Slave- 
trade.  This  last  head  divides  itself  into  two— the  operation  of 
the  coast  blockade,  and  that  of  the  course  pursued  by  tne  govern- 
ment in  maintaining  the  blockade,  and  yet  encouraging,  by  the 
admission  of  dave^own  sugar  of  slave-trading  countries,  the 
slave-trade  intended  by  the  blockade  to  be  extinguished.  Now 
of  these  subjects  we  mean  only  to  touch  the  last,  after  stating  a 
few  particulars  coimected  with  the  first — the  distressed  condition 
of  our  colonial  fellowHSubjeets. 

It  is  most  unanswerably  urged  by  Mr.  Stanley  that,  as  the 
emancipation  forced  upon  the  planters  was  admitted  by  th6 
government,  against  the  contention  of  many  abolitionists,  to  give 
the  slave-owners  a  claim  for  compensation,  and  as  the  sum  granted 
is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  have  been  much  less  than  the  loss  sus- 
tained (one-half  at  the  utmost),  the  conrtinuance  of  the  protectioii 
against  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  was  quite  a  matter  of  course — 
«lse  the  argument  would  have  been,  *  You  have  lost  so  much  and 
are  entitled  to  compensation,  therefore  you  shall  have  one-half  your 
loss  ;'  in  other  words,  *  We  admit  that  we  defraud  you — not,  how- 
■ever,  of  the  whoie  of  what  we  take  from  you,  but  only  of  50  per  cent.' 
No  country  ever  held  such  language  as  this  without  being  for 
ever  after  stigmatized  as  guilty  of  the  most  open  and  shameless  irn 
justice.  Therefore  the  removal  of  the  protection  which  alone 
could  enable  our  planters  to  make  head  against  the  foreign  owner 
of  slaves  and  importer  of  slaves,  was  never  dreamt  of  by  any 
party  in  1833,  when  the  emancipation  was  carried — and  would 
have  been  scornfully  rejected  by  all  parties,  had  so  much  as  a 
whisper  of  it  even  been  heard  at  that  time.  We  shall  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  the  forced  liberation,  rejoiced  in  by  all,  as  we  now  verily 
believe,  and  Ae  withdrawn  protection  almost  as  generally  repro- 
bated, have  reduced  those  once  flourishing  settlements — admitting 
all  the  while  that  our  feelings  have  be«i  less  painfully  excited 
for  the  West  Indian  body  than  for  the  unhappy  Africans,  on 
whom  the  ^me  wretched  policy,  so  falsely  called  that  of  Free 
Trade,  has  inflicted  sufferings  incomparably  more  cruel. 
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In  showiiig  the  dreadfol  condition  of  West  Indian  property,  the 
only  embarrassment  is  where  to  beg^,  or  what  proof  to  choose. 
Mr.  Stanley,  for  example,  gives  as  twelve  cases  of  profit  and  loss 
accounts  on  Jamaica  estates,  not  selected  but  taken  at  random,  and 
with  the  particulars  of  which  he  was  furnished  fay  the  owners  or 
lessees,  all  resident,  all  personally  known  to  him,  and  all  well 
inersed  in  colonial  buoness.  The  estates  were  four  in  number,  and 
he  gives  the  balances  for  three  years — 1846, 1847,  and  1848.  On 
one  of  these  estates  the  total  loss  in  three  years  was  1144Z.,  there 
being  in  each  year  a  loss,  but  much  greater  in  1847  and  1848 ; 
on  another,  the  loss  was  15287.,  also  chiefly  in  1847  and  1848 ; 
on  the  third,  the  loss  was  1296/.,  after  deducting  a  balance  of 
1767.  profit  in  1847 ;  on  the  fourth  there  was  a  gain  of  400/. — 
the  whole  profit  for  three  years.  He  gives  another  case  of  a  per- 
fectly well  managed  estate  on  which  the  loss  was  about  2500/.  on 
the  transactions  of  six  years.  Well  may  Mr.  Stanley  say  that 
these  statements  plainly  show  the  condition  of  the  planter  to  be 
one  which  cannot  last. 

The  prices  at  which  estates  bave  been  sold  at  different 
periods  may  be  cited  as  proving  the  same  melancholy  truth.  The 
abandonment  of  property  once  valuable  is  shown  to  be  in  rapid 
progress :  thus  two  estates  in  Guiana,  purchased  in  1838  and 
1840  for  25,000/.  and  40,000/.  respectively,  were  lately  sold  to- 
gether for  11,000/. ;  this  included  a  claim  of  5000/.  due  to 
the  purchaser,  who  in  all  likelihood  was  induced  to  buy  in  order 
to  obtain  payment  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  bad  debt; — but 
allowing  bun  to  have  paid  11,000/.  instead  of  6000/.,  the  depre- 
ciation since  1840  was  such  that  the  property  fetched  only  one- 
sixth  of  its  former  price.  Our  author  gives  a  list  of  cases  of  sale 
and  resale  of  the  same  estates,  ten  in  number ;  they  Were  all 
execution  sales,  save  three.  The  prices  obtained  before  1846, 
that  is  in  ten  years  ending  1844,  amounted  to  155,017/.  ;-~^the 
prices  upon  resales  in  three  years  ending  1849,  amounted  only  to 
17,602/.  But  he  justly  observes  that  the  real  amount  of  depre- 
ciaticm  is  far  greater  than  even  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose ; 
for  sale  implies  that  a  purchaser  has  been  found,  and  *•  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  estates  not  wholly  abandoned  are  only 
not  in  the  market,  because  the  owners  or  their  creditors  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  useless  to  send  them  there.'  Jamaica  furnishes 
the  same  sad  picture  as  Guiana ;  an  estate  which  formerly  netted 
as  much  as  11,000/.  in  a  single  year,  was  lately  purchased  for 
1650/.,  and  would  now  not  fetch  above  800/. ;  another,  which 
had  been  sold  not  Icmg  before  the  change  for  50,000/.,  was  a  year 
and  a-half  ago  purchased  for  4200/.,  and  would  not  now  sell  for 
more  than  2000/.     A  jgentleman  is  named  as  having  lately  bought 
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for  5007.  eacb,  two  estates  formerly  reckoned  worth  130,0007.  All 
this  revolution  in  the  state  of  West  Indian  property  Mr.  Stanley 
is  far  from  referring  to  the  Sugar  Bill  of  1846  alone.  That  it 
has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  change  is  sufficiently  evident. 
But  we  hasten  to  the  other  effect  produced  by  that  fatal  measure — 
its  operation  upon  the  African  slave-trade. 

When  the  Sugar  Bill  was  brought  forward,  the  abolitionists 
lost  no  time  in  protesting  against  it,  as  the  certain  cause  of  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  that  execrable  traffic.  Every  increase  in 
the  production  of  sugar  by  the  planters  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  was 
shown  to  be  synonymous  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
slaves  whom  they  employ,  that  is,  an  increased  importation  of 
Africans,  there  being  no  other  means  of  augmenting  the  number  ; 
and  as  the  measure  was  avowed  by  its  authors  to  have  for  its 
object  the  new  importation  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  sugars  into  the 
British  dominions,  it  was  of  necessity  admitted  to  have  for  its 
object  an  increase  of  the  slave-trade.  We  say,  to  have  for  its 
object — because,  the  avowed  object  being  that  increased  consump- 
tion of  foreign  sugars  which  is  identical  with  the  increased  im- 
portation of  slaves,  the  avowal  extends  to  the  slave-traffic  as  well 
as  the  sugar-trade.  The  two  things  can  in  no  wise  be  separated. 
The  robber  who  kills  a  traveller,  in  order  either  to  prevent  his 
resistance  or  to  escape  detection,  may  as  well  assert  that  he  had 
not  in  view  the  death  of  his  victim,  but  only  to  possess  his  purse 
and  destroy  his  evidence.  He  must  be  taken  to  have  had  the 
murder  in  view,  and  to  have  designed  it  and  desired  it,  although  his 
motive  was  to  gain  money  and  secure  escape ;  that  was  the  use 
be  made  of  the  murder ;  but  for  that  purpose  he  designed  and 
desired  to  kill.  So  to  make  sugar  cheap,  and  help  on  the  free- 
trade  doctrines,  was  the  use  made  of  increasing  the  slave-traffic ; 
|>ut  that  increase  was  designed  and  desired,  and  the  Government 
and  the  Parliament  were  guilty  of  wilfully  increasing  the  slave- 
trade,  whatever  might  be  the  manner  in  which  they  expected  to 
profit  by  its  augmentation. 

We  have  named  the  subject  of  free-trade — a  grosser  perversion 
of  the  truth  never  was  practised  than  theirs  who  pretend  that  the 
Sugar  Bill  must  be  supported  by  all  consistent  advocates  of  that 
policy.  Even  in  the  views  of  the  most  determined  free-traders, 
there  are  limits  to  their  doctrine.  No  one  ever  maintained 
that  criminal  acts  should  go  unpunished  in  order  to  prevent  all 
interference  with  the  industry  of  the  community.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  contending  that,  the  free  employment  of  capital  being 
the  very  comer-stone  of  the  system,  therefore  all  who  choose  it 
should  be  suffered  to  open  receiving-houses  for  the  purchase  of 
stolen  goods.    So  no  one,  at  least  of  recent  years,  and  until  1846, 
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affected  to  consider  the  slave-trade  as  a  branch  of  industry,  or 
an  employment  of  capital,  which  the  principle  of  the  school  re- 
quired to  be  left  free.  But  what  really  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  has  been  of  late  constantly  urged  by  some  of  its  dis- 
ciples : — they  have  contended  that  we  must  .  let  all  the  slave- 
owners of  Brazil  and  Cuba  send  us  their  sugars,  without  stopping 
to  ask  whether  their  sugars  are  the  produce  of  free  or  of  slave 
labour,  and  without  troubling  ourselves  to  consider  that  not  one 
hothead  can  be  added  to  the  last  year's  consumption  unless  an 
additional  negro  be  kidnapped  or  forcibly  carried  to  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  then  transported  to  the  New  World.  Nor  will  it  do 
to  say,  *  We  don't  inquire  ;  we  know  nothing  about  the  matter/ 
We  have  inquired.  We  do  know.  We  know  all  about  it. 
The  whole  matter  is  of  universal  and  of  certain  knowledge.  No 
man  pretends  to  be  ignorant  of  it  or  to  doubt  about  it.  Wc 
should  be  deeply  guilty  were  we  to  shut  our  eyes  and  refuse  to 
see  the  truth.  But  we  have  kept  them  open  long  enough  to  see 
and  to  know  the  whole,  and  therefore  we  are  not  merely  fixed 
with  legal  notice,  which  we  should  have  been  had  we  abstained 
from  ascertaining  what  was  within  our  reach  ;  but  we  are  fixed 
with  the  actual  knowledge.  We  know,  and  have  long  known,  all 
the  particulars,  and  we  have,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  in  our 
course,  and  sinning,  grievously  sinning,  against  the  light. 

These  warnings  are  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Stanley.  He  refers 
to  the  protest  of  the  veteran  Thomas  Clarkson,  who  petitioned 
Parliament  against  the  Bill,  described,  as  our  author  reminds  us, 
by  Lord  Brougham  in  presenting  that  petition  as  ^  An  Act  to  en-- 
courage  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa.^  He  quotes  from 
the  speeches  of  that  noble  Lord  and  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (in- 
heritor of  the  name  and  the  principles  of  Wilberforce),  both 
determined  advocates  of  free-trade,  of  which  they  had  in  the  same 
session  been  the  prominent  defenders.  He  omits  another  and 
most  important  authority,  that  of  the  universally  venerated  Lord 
Denman,  who,  as  well  as  those  two  eminent  friends  of  his,  iaf  a 
declared  supporter  of  free-trade,  but  being  likewise  an  uncom- 
promising and  an  implacable  enemy  of  the  African  slave-traffic, 
hastened  like  them  to  town  in  the  middle  of  the  recess,  inter- 
rupting the  repose  to  which  the  judicial  labours  of  the  year  so  well 
entitled  him,  that  he  also  might  record  his  opinion  against  this  in- 
tolerable proceeding.  Were  these  alarms,  or  were  they  not,  well 
founded  ?  We  might  appeal  to  the  very  admission  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  propounding  this  measure  ;  its  tendency  to  increase  the 
slave-trade  was  openly  allowed — but  of  this  a  word  presently,  as 
soon  as  we  have  ascertained  the  fact  that  the  expected  increase 
has  taken  place. 

On 
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On  this  frightful  part  of  the  subject  Mr.  Stanlej  leaves  us  in 
no  kind  of  doubt.  From  the  papers  before  Paiiiament  he  shows 
clearly  that  the  Brazil  slave-trade  before  1846  had  been  on  the 
decline.  In  1840,  65,000  slaves  were  imported ;  but  the  average 
importation  of  six  years  ending  1845,  was  about  23,000.  In 
1846  it  rose  to  52,600  ;  in  1847  to  57,800  ;  and  in  1848  it  was 
believed  that  a  still  greater  number  were  imported.  Mr.  Stanley 
himself  testifies  as  to  Cuba,  which  he  left  only  three  months  b&> 
fore  the  publication  of  his  letter.  How  in  tru^  could  it  possibly 
be  otherwise  ?  The  measure  was  designed  to  increase  the  pro^ 
duction  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  sugars ;  that  increase  could  only  be 
effected  by  an  addition  to  the  number  of  the  slaves  whose  labour 
produced  these  sugars;  consequently  the  traffic  which  brought 
that  addition  must  of  necessity  be  augmented. 

Now  here  let  us  pause  to  consider  of  what  it  is  that  we  are 
thus  speaking  in  the  cold  plain  language  of  commerce  or  of 
statistics.     We  are  dealing  with  figures  as  if  nothing  more  were 
involved.     But  whoev^  speaks  of  doubling  die  slave-trade — of 
raising  its  amount  in  imports  to  Brazil  or  to  Cuba  from  23,000 
to   57,000 — ^is,  in  fact,   describing    the  dreadful  operation   of 
doubling  the  number  of  atrocious  crimes  committed  yearly  by 
the  murder  and  the  torture  of  a  race  as  harmless  as  the  most 
peaceful  peasantry  in  any^  European  country,  as  well  entitled  to 
enjoy  whatever    blessings   Providence  has  placed  within  their 
reach,  as  fuUy  worthy  of  our  sympathy  when  the  wickedness  of 
man  interposes  to  make  their  lot  miserable.     It  is  no  exaggera^ 
tion  to  speak  of  murder  and  torture ;  for  it  is  in  evidence  before 
Parliament,  as  respects  the  whole  of  the  lart  sixty  years,  that  the 
slaves  actually  carried  over  to  the  West  Indies,  and  surviving  the 
unspeakable  torments  of  the  middle  passage,  represent  twice  the 
number   who  are  destroyed   in  the   kidnapping  excursions   by 
which  they  axe  taken,  in  the  barracoons  where  th^  are  lodged 
on  the  coast,  and  in  the  vessds  which  finally  transport  them. 
So  that,  when  we  speak  of  50,000  of  these  wretched  creatures 
landed  in  Brazil,  there  to  undergo  the  scourge  of  the  driver  by 
day,  and  be  kept  at  night  in  stables]  like  hoises — we  are  also 
speaking  of  twice  as  many  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  order 
to  obtain  that  supply.     Therefore  when  our  philosophical  rulers^ 
in  1846,  propounded  their  measure  for  increasing  the  prodoctian 
of  Brazil  sugar,  they  were  proposing  that  the  amount  of  whole- 
sale   murder    and    torture    should   be    doubled  —  that,,   instead 
of  50,000   deaths,  there   should  be   100,000  yearly  in  Africa 
and  the  passage — and  that  instead  of  25,000,  there  shonld  be 
50,000   survivors,   to  endure   the   unspeakable  horrors  of  Bra-* 
zilian  bondage.     This  is  the  plain  matter  of  fact ;  but  for  the 
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consmnmatioii  of  the  iniquity  two  parties  are  jointly  to  be  held 
accoimtaUe. 

The  first  of  these  parties  is  the  government,  the  authors  of 
the  measure.  Their  defence  was  this :  We  cannot  deny,  said 
they,  that  the  first  result  of  the  measure  will  be  the  increase  o£ 
the  slave-trade ;  but  then  we  expect  that  the  ultimate  effect  of 
our  policy  will  be  to  diminish  the  trade,  and  even  perhaps  finally 
to  eztinguidh  it.  Such  a  speculation^  by  a  finite  being  Hke  man^ 
we  will  venture  to  say^  never  yet  was  avowed.  *  We  abhor  mur- 
der and  torture  as  much  as  you;  we  know  that  what  we  are 
doing  must  izicarease  the  amount  of  these  horrid  crimes  i  but  we 
expect,  from  the  soundness  of  our  theoretical  views,  that  Qur  spe- 
culative planr  will  succeed,  and  will  ultimately  lessen,  and  per- 
hfl^  pot  down,  these  enormities  altogether !'  It  is  enough  to  state 
th&  defimce  in  order  to  make  one  feel  doubtful  whether  most  to 
pity  the  delusion  under  which  it  is  made,  or  shudder  at  the  awful 
calculation  which  it  implies^ 

But  of  themselves  the  govenunent  could  do  nothing.  They 
were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  others ;  and  without  the  help  of 
ready  allies  they  must  have  been  driven  from  their  dreadful 
attempt.  It  gives  us  pain  to  be  reminded  in  detail  how  Sir 
Robert  Peel  led  these  allies.  Mr.  Stanley  has  quoted  the  all  but 
incredible  statement  which  he  made  on  the  27th  of  July,  1846, 
of  his  reasons  for  not  throwing  out  the  bill.  He  did  not  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  *  stimulus  which  it  was  to  give  the  slave-trade ;'  he 
avowed  his  ^  great  reluctance  to  support '  such  a  measure  ;  he 
distinctly  disavowed  the  silly  pretence — aipiment  no  one  could 
term  it — that  the  principles  of  free  trade  applied  to  this  case ;  he 
eloquently  asserted  that  sill  he  had  recently  done  on  subjects  eon- 
neeted  with  those  principles  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the 
measure  now  before  him.  Then  why  did  he  come — reluctantly  come 
— to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  give  the  measure  his  support  ? 
Because,  he  said,  there  was  a  probability  that  the  newly-£[>nned 
ministry  woidd  resign  if  defeated.  He  admitted  that  this  was 
anything  but  inevitable ;  but,  conceiving  it  to  be  probable,  he  felt 
bcHmd  to  support  the  bill.  In  other  words,  rather  than  th^e  should 
be  a  risk  run  of  the  Whigs — who  had  turned  him  out  by  a  junction 
with  the  Protectionists — being  themselves  turned  out  and  a  Pro- 
tectionist ministry  formed,  l^r  Robert  Peel,  with  his  eyes  open 
to  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  meamre — ^without  the  least  obli- 
gation from  any  fancied  consistency  to  support  it — knowing  that 
it  was  greatly  to  increase,  for  years,  the  amount  of  murder  and 
torture  committed  wholesale  by  the  slave-dealers — avowed  that  he 
enafaled  the  Whig  muiisters  to  carry  this  bill,  because,  were  it 
lost,  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the  Protectionist  party  ejecting 
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them  and  taking  their  places.  We  add  ho  more ;  we  only  de- 
voutly pray  that  we  may  never  have  on  our  consciences  the  load 
of  such  a  recollection  as  this. 

We  are  well  aware  that  in  thus  expressing  ourselves  we  are 
deviating  from  the  course  usually  pursued  in  commenting  on  the 
conduct  of  men  with  respect  to  public  affairs,  and  we  are  very  far 
indeed  from  throwing  out  the  least  suspicion  that  either  Uie 
authors  of  the  measure  in  question,  or  their  abettors,  were  capable 
of  doing  or  consenting  to  the  thousandth  part  of  the  mischief,  in 
their  private  capacity,  which  in  their  public  capacity  they  did  or 
suffered.  But  the  line,  unfortunately,  is  too  constantly  drawn 
between  the  one  of  these  things  and  the  other.  They  are  re- 
garded as  comparatively  blameless  who  only  do  wrong  on  the 
greatest  scale.  Men's  feelings  are  all  strong  enough  upon  cases 
of  individual  misconduct,  as  they  are  in  those  of  individual  suf- 
fering ;  and  nations  will  be  misgoverned,  and  rulers  will  commit 
grievous  offences  against  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as 
long  as  the  determination  continues  so  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
community  to  regard  with  wholly  different  feelings  the  private 
and  public  conduct  of  men,  and  even  to  award,  the  lesser  reproba- 
tion to  the  greater  wrongs. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Conditiony 
Management^  and  Affairs  of  the  British  Museum^  together  vnth 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  1835.     Fol.  pp.  623. 

2.  Report,  ditto,  ditto,  1836.     Fol.  pp.  595. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  British  Museum 
{building  with  plans).     1838.     pp.  22. 

4.  Copg  of  a  Representation  from  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
to  the  Treasury,  on  the  subject  of  an  enlarged  Scale  of  Expen- 
diture for  the  supply  of  Printed  Books.     March  27,  1846. 

5.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
1850.     Fol.  pp.  823. 

6.  Appendix,     pp.  448. 

7.  Misrepresentations  of  Her  Majesty*s  Commissioners  exposed.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Forshall     8vo.     1850. 

8.  Copies  of  all  Communications  addressed  to  the  Treasury  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  with  reference  to  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.     June  7,  1850. 

9.  Public  Petitions,  complaining  of  the  defective  Arrangements  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum.     Aug.  15,  1850. 
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10.  BepoHfrcm  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Libraries,  together 
mth  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee,  Mirmtes  of  Ecidence^  and 
Appendix.    July  23,  1849.     Fol.  pp.  317. 

11.  Report,  ditto,  ditto,  Aug.  1,  1850.     Fol.  pp.  410. 

12.  Index  to  RepoH  and  Minutes  of  Evidence.  1850.  Fol.  pp.  172. 

A  LTHOUGH  these  Blue  Books  weigh  more  than  a  quorum 
•^  of  elderly  reviewers  could  lift,  we  have  read  and  digested 
tbe  mass,  which  few  in  the  House  or  out  of  the  House  will  do, 
or  are  ever  expected  to  attempt.  The  destiny  of  this  species  of 
the  nearly  extinct  folio,  printed  at  a  frightful  waste  of  public 
monej,  is  to  furnish  food  for  worms  or  waste  paper  for  pepper. 

The  British  Museum  originated  with  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (1660- 
1753),  who  devoted  his  long  life  to  scientific  pursuits — and  the 
grttinor  together  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  rarities  of  every  kind, 
at  an  expense  of  more  than  50,0(X)/.  His  testamentary  o£Fer  to 
the  nation  of  the  entire  collection  for  20,000/.  was  accepted  by 
Parliament,  and  in  1755  an  act  (26  George  II.  c.  20)  was 
pMsed,  which  may  be  called  a  charter  of  foundation.  About 
the  same  time  a  sum  of  10,000/.  was  given  for  the  Harleian 
oanascripts — to  which  the  Cotton  and  Edwards  collections 
were  addled ;  and  these  beginnings  were  advanced  by  George  II., 
who,  often  pinched  as  to  accommodation  for  German  friends  in 
his  palaces,  with  marked  liberality  handed  over  the  royal  library 
tf  England,  accumulated  since  Henry  VIL  Such  was  the  nucleus 
aioond  which  the  present  vast  and  unrivalled  assemblage  has  been 
gathered. 

The  government  of  the  institution  was  vested  in  trustees  ;  to 
4c  end  {inter  alia)  that,  as  the  Act  says,  *  a  free  access  to  the 
collections  may  be  given  to  all  studious  and  curious  persons,  at 
>w;h  times  and  in  such  manner  as  by  the  said  trustees  shall  be 
limited  for  that  purpose.'  These  trustees  are  forty-eight  in  num- 
^.  Twenty-three  are  called  Official — being  the  holders  for  the  time 
<rf certain  high  offices,  by  whom  the  national  interests  of  church  and 
s^te,  law,  science,  and  art,  are  presumed  to  be  represented  and  pro- 
jected ;  of  these  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  termed  the 
Pnmpal  Trustees.  Nine  others  are  called  the  Family  Trustees,  as 
'T^resenting  the  families  of  Sloane,  Cotton,  Harley,  and  other  bene- 
factors ;  one  more  is  termed  the  Royal  Trustee,  because  nominated 
erectly  by  the  Crown,  in  respect  of  its  many  and  great  presents. 
The  remaining  fifteen  are  styled  the  Elected  Trustees  ;  they  are  all 
*^*o»en  by  the  preceding  twenty-three,  and  by  them  only  ; — for  an 
^f^^  trustee  has,  wisely  or  unwisely,  no  vote  at  subsequent  elec- 
tMMu,  in  deference  to  a  supposed  legal  saw,  Electus  non  potest 
^yere; — but  virtually  the  three  Principal  Trustees  are  the  real 

r^  electors. 
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electors.  In  acoordance  with  tiie  deske  of  Sir  Ham  Sloane, 
the  elected  w«re  picked  in  the  bmnning  from  amcmg  the  adepts 
of  learning  and  science ;  and  this  practice  condnaed  until  about 
1791,  when  the  vacancies  began  to  be  filled  op  almost  exdtt- 
sively  by  persons  of  rank  and  fortune — not  quite  necessarily 
adepts ;  an  alteration  possibly  introduced  at  that  revolutionary 
levelling  period,  with  a  laudable  view  of  stroigtheping  the  ari»» 
tocracy.  Be  that  as  it  "may,  by  tiiis  monopoly  of  a  coveted 
distinction,  the  seeds  of  discontent,  jealousy,  and  hostility  were 
sown,  which  have  ripened  into  open  warfsune  in  our  times — for  in 
those  when  the  change  was  made  it  was  not  much  noticed*  Even 
sages  and  doctors  had  small  leisure  for  pondering  on  the  abstract 
rights  or  wrongs  of  science,  when  a  deluge  from  France  threatened 
to  carry  away  every  ancient  landmark,  religious  and  social :  when 
the  enemy  was  at  the  gate,  all  Englishmen,  good  and  true,  had  ta 
battle  for  altar  and  l»arth.  Nor  did  the  nation  at  large  take  a 
tithe  of  the  present  interest  in  purely  intellectual  subjects.  Few 
comparatively  thirsted  after  knowledge  or  hungered  after  educs^ 
tion — the  modem  panacea.  The  childlike  uninstrocted  curiosity 
of  the  many  was  well  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  sort  of  exhi- 
bitions provided  for  them  by  our  fathers ;  and  the  government, 
compelled  to  be  prodigal  in  warlike  expenditure,  grudged  grants, 
to  an  institution  whose  ends  and  objects  flourish  best  in  peace. 
DowningHBtreet,  overburthened  with  fear  and  toil,  cared  for  none 
of  these  things  ;*  and  the  British  Museum  itself  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  age,  which  it  did  not  attempt  to  lead  or  advance. 

Of  those  intrusted  with  the  workmg  duties,  the  chief  is  called 
the  Principal  Librcurian — though,  as  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  books  in  particular,  he  might  better  be  simply  named  the 
Principal,  the  Warden.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Crown  under 
the  aignr-manual,  and  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour.  Ta 
him,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trustees,  the  main  care  and 
custody  of  the  Museum  and  its  contents  are  confided;  among 
other  dutiesy  he  is  to  watch  that  all  the  inferior  officers  perform 
theirs ;  he  grants  temporary  admissions  to  the  public,  pays  salaries 
and  incidental  expenses,  sees  that  the  orders  of  the  trustees  are 
carried  into  effect^  reports  to  them  in  all  cases  of  neglect  and 
irregularity,  and  exercises  a  general  superintendence  over  every- 
thiog.  He  is  the  Ueutarant-Colonel  Commandant.  The  dif- 
ferent departments   are  each  managed  by  a  head — a  Captain. 

*  We  hare  all  heard  that,  on  the  fint  advance  of  the  Freneh  rerolutionarj  anukt  into 
unplnndend  Italy,  Mr.  Pitt  was  offered  the  Pitti  Gallery  fcr  a  few  thomandt:  bat 
refuted — ^more^s  the  pity — on  the  ground  that  he  would  not  reduce  the  nary  out 
middy  for  the  Medicean  Venus.  Perhaps  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  did 
his  duty,  as  the  youngsters  did  theirs  at  Tra£ft]gan  May  neither  the  man  nor  the 
middies  be  wepting  when  wanted ! 

Formerly 
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Foonerlj  there  were  anlj  tkree  departmeoto — ^those  of  the  printed 
books,  of  the  MSS.,  and  of  natural  history ;  bvt  out  oi  these 
three  a  fourth  was  carved  about  1807,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
SpeakflT  Abbot,  md  wsa  called  that  of  arts  and  antiquities.  Each 
a^>tain,  besides  attending  to  die  public,  and  to  the  general  well- 
doing of  his  department,  is  to  report  on  his*  occupations  once  a 
mimUi  to  tiie  standing  committee  of  the  tri»tees.  These  heads 
axe  aided  by  assistants  and  attendants,  ouLny  of  whose  feelings  are 
iDuerably  wounded  by  being  paid  at  so  much  per  diem,  like 
mere  journeymen,,  and  diis  only  for  the  days  they  actBally  come 
to  their  work.  No  allowance  is  made  for  absences  caased  by 
illnesses  to  which  the.  flesh  is  heir ;  none  for  Ash  Wednesday, 
Good  Friday,  and  Christmas,  when  the  Museum  is  closed  and 
the  churdi  open«  Neither  is  there  any  retiring  pension  for  good 
and  faithful  servants  who  hai^e  wasted  bone  and  marrow  in  such 
incessant  oceupstion.  It  is  owing  to  this  uncertainty,  this 
iimor  paupertatisj  so  injurious  to  mind  and  body,  that  within  Mr. 
Keq)er  Gray's  recollection  six  even  of  the  officers  have  left  the 
Museum  or  died  of  mental  disease.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary — 
whom  we  liken  to  an  Adjutant — are  to  issue  summonses  for  the 
meetings  of  trustees,  to  attend  at  th^n,  make  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  conduct  the  official  correspondence. 

The  patronage  of  the  Museum  belongs  to  the  three,  or  any 
two.  Principal  Trustees,  who  appoint  the  holders  in  writing,  and 
on  a  stamp,  because,  that  is  the  only  evidence  they  can  show 
of  such  appointments.  Practically,  it  rests  with  the  Archbishop. 
He  is  the  first  named  in  the  Act,  and  is  fixed  for  life  in  his 
high  office,  while  the  Chancellors  and  Speakers  fluctuate  with 
chaises  of  ministries  and  parliaments.  The  ranarkable  co- 
incidence of  the  primacy  and  speakership  being  for  many 
years  in  (me  family — Manners  Sutton — coujded  with  Chancellor 
Lord  Eldon's  reluctance  to  act,  naturally  increased  the  prepon- 
derance of  Lambettu  The  mouth  of  the  speaker  son  was  duti- 
fully dumb ;  and  the  father  archbishop  became  the  real  head  of 
the  triumvirate — the  first  consul.  At  that  period,  the  attendant 
situations  were  often  given  to  the  menial  servants-  of  influential 
po^e.  Butlers  of  bbhops^  when  ripe  for  pension,  form,  we 
know,  the  raw  material  for  cathedral  vergers,  and  do  credit  by 
portly  conduct  to  sober  sinecures,  which  are  tbeir  established 
perquisites  and  euthanasia ;  but  pronurtioii  from  the  cellar  to  the 
cabinet,  from  the  larder  to  the  library,  however  legitimate  the 
counexion  between  gastronomy  and  literature,  was  a  custom  more 
honoured  in  tiie  breach  than  in  the  observance.  The  parting  struggle 
of  ^  principals^  after  it  had  been  agreed  not  to  provide  thus  for 
their  own  domestics,  may  be  mentioned.    The  Primate  brought  an 

appointment, 
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appointment,  already  signed  by  the  Chancellor,  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  Speaker  Abbot,  to  add  his  name.  *  Oh  1*  said  he, 
returning  it  read  but  unsigned ;  *  another  servant  of  your  Grace's ! 
Two  signatures  are  enough.'  The  archbishop  blushed,  and  tore 
the  paper.  The  patronage  still  continues  in  his  Grace's  successors 
— although  (to  judge  from  the  Evidence)  it  appears  to  have  latterly 
been  in  part  exercised  by  the  Secretary,  who  had  two  applications 
for  places  every  day  for  six  months.  The  principal  librarian,  as 
housekeeper,  had  the  nomination  of  the  housemaids,  until,  ^  to  his 
(Sir  Henry  Ellis's)  great  satisfaction,'  the  privilege  passed  to  the 
principal  trustees.  *  Dec.  10,  1842 — Cornelius  Sullivan,  Patrick 
Ilyan,  and  David  Roach  were  appointed  in-door  labourers  to 
assist  the  housemaids.'  Patrick  is  stout  and  well,  David  sound 
as  a  roach,  poor  *  Cornelius  has  died  since  in  the  service.'  The 
heads  of  the  respective  departments  are  not  usually  consulted,  on 
vacancies,  as  to  the  sort  of  person  especially  wanted  by  them ; 
they  are  compelled  to  take  those  who  are  appointed  by  a  power 
that  is  without  responsibility,  be  they  fit  or  not.  Nay,  persons 
are  appointed  in  spite  of  their  remonstrances.  As  there  is  no 
rule  or  indeed  custom  of  promotion,  a  stranger  may  be  put  over 
an  old  and  meritorious  assistant,  and  the  head  exposed  to  blame 
for  not  unanticipated .  consequences.  This  discouraging  system 
brought  about  a  just  retribution ;  and  it  was  partly  to  the  cla- 
mours of  a  temporary  assistant,  who  had  been  dismissed,  that  the 
parliamentary  inquiries  in  1835  were  owing. 
.  It  was  during  the  official  trusteeship  of  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  one 
of  the  best  trustees  the  Museum  ever  had,  that  its  darkest  moments 
drew  to  a  close  ;  then  the  penurious  grants  from  Parliament  began 
gradually  to  be  increased,  and  extended  facilities  were  afforded  to 
readers  and  visitors.  After  the  glorious  events  of  1815,  when 
the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut,  the  arts  of  peace,  trodden  down 
under  the  iron  heels  of  armed  hosts,  sprang  up,  and  the  intel- 
lectual energies  of  Europe,  too  long  engrossed  in  hostility  and 
destruction,  were  directed  anew  to  the  preservation  and  civiliza- 
tion of  poor  humanity.  By  this  blessed  peace  our  learned  and 
scientific  men  were  once  more  brought  into  contact  with  their 
continental  brethren,  and  a  freer  exchange  made  of  discoveries  and 
improvements.  It  was  impossible,  when  the  superior  organiza- 
tion of  foreign  museums,  their  well-planned  buildings,  their 
liberal  and  effective  arrangements  were  studied,  that  our  ill- 
contrived  and  ill-managed  old  Museum  could  be  defended  even 
by  its  steadiest  friends.  The  active  and  angry  opponents  were 
many,  and  they  presently  found  leaders  in  the  Naturalists. 

Natural  History  is  comparatively  a  new  science,  and  was  quite 
secondary  to  literature  in  the  days  of  Sloane — and  after  them. 
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It  has  made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  fifty  years  ;  the  family 
has  grown  to  he  very  large,  and  is  split  into  botanists,  mineral- 
ogists, zoologists,  entomologists,  palaeontologists,  ornithologists, 
geologists,  and  other  ologists.  These  eaglets,  while  young  and 
unfledged,  agreed  well  in  one  aerie;  hut,  on  waxmg  strong, 
became  pugnacious,  clamorous  for  independence,  and  inclined  to 
pull  the  old  nest  to  pieces,  to  build  new  ones  for  themselves  with 
the  materials. 

So  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  British  Museum  in 
its  primitive  state,  that  we  may  pass  by  the  heavy  porte-cochere 
of  the  prison-like  exterior,  the  begrimed  painted  staircase  and 
ceilings  of  the  interior,  the  admired  disorder  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  set  out — so  said  the  frondeurs — less  to  instruct  than  to 
amuse  by  a  raree-show  of  varieties  of  cats  and  mice,  rats  and 
rabbits,  blue  butterflies,  black  beetles,  green  parrots,  Robin  Red- 
breasts, and  such  *'  small  deer/  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  edifice 
itself  had  been  planned  for  a  private  residence,  not  for  a  public  repo- 
sitory ;  and  chance,  not  design,  presided  over  this  cradle  of  the  in- 
fant Museum.  Montague  House  was  built  by  a  Monsieur  Puget, 
and  happening  to  be  then  in  the  market,  was  purchased  by  the  trus- 
tees from  Lord  Halifax  for  10,250/.  Fortunately  it  was  surrounded 
by  a  considerable  court  and  garden,  whereby  sufiicient  space,  now 
so  difficult  to  obtain  in  an  accessible  situation,  has  been  afforded  for 
the  rebuildings  contemplated  in  1823.  The  old  house  soon  became 
too  small  for  the  plethora  of  collections,  increasing  and  bursting 
into  the  streets — insomuch  that  the  trustees  began  to  consider  most 
accessions  as  incumbrances ;  and  previous  donors  and  their  descend- 
ants beheld  with  pious  horror  their  gifts  cribbed,  cabined,  and  con- 
fined in  *  cases  unpacked  and  unopened,'  or  consigned  to  the  ^base- 
ment,' anglice,  vaults — tombs  of  the  Capulets — after  the  fashion 
of  our  National  Records  and  the  Vernon  Gallery.  There  the  sure 
workings  of  neglect,  damp,  and  decay,  partially  remedied  the  evil, 
by  diminishing  the  accumulation  of  ^  buried  talents,'  dried  butter- 
flies and  ephemerids,  perishable  commodities  at  best ;  nor  was 
the  more  expeditious  auto-de-f&  neglected.  Dr.  Shaw,  the  then 
Keeper,  used  to  have  his  periodical  ^cremations'  of  rubbish — 
and  the  neighbours  threatened  actions  because  moths  —  brands 
from  the  official  burnings — were  thereby  introduced  into  their 
houses.  Meantime,  while  this  wholesale  and  unwholesome  de- 
struction was  going  on,  and  was  justified  to  the  public  by  alleged 
want  of  accommodation,  fifty-six  light  and  salubrious  rooms^ 
cwable  of  containing  everything,  were  occupied  by  the  resident 
officers  ;  the  principal  librarian,  the  chief  custos  and  curator  of 
public  property,  havmg  naturally  taken  for  his  private  comforts  the 
greatest  number  of  apartments.    Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  f 

Yet  the  national  collections  were  deserving  of  a  better  fate ;  to 
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the  origmal  nadeus,  rictorj  had  oflered,  as  aaoHa  cprmOj  the 
matchless  assemblage  of  antiquities  gathered,  as  if  on  pmpose,  by 
the  French  armies  in  Egypt,  and  cropped  to  make  a  garland  for 
English  crests.  Between  1805  and  1816  were  added  the  choice 
statues  and  antiques  of  Mr.  Townley,  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  the 
Greville  minerals,  the  law  library  of  Hargrave,  the  Phigalean, 
and,  last  not  least,  the  Elgin  marbles.  A  dark  side,  we  own, 
was  not  wanting  to  this  picture ;  great  opportunities,  and  such 
as  only  occur  once,  were  lost  for  want  of  room  and  (imds,  through 
apathy  or  ignorance;  thvs  the  Dodwell  Greek  vases  were  let 
slip,  while  Belzoni's  unique  alabaster  sarcophagus  passed  to  Sir 
John  Soane;  the  ^gina  marbles,  discovered  chiefly  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Cockerell,  were  allowed  to  be  purchased  by  Bavaria.  The 
Nayler  heraldica,  rejected  by  the  trustees  at  a  moderate  price, 
were  sold  by  public  auction  for  a  much  greater  sum.  Mr. 
Haworth's  extraordinary  insects,  the  Millingen  vases,  the  Battle 
Abbey  muniments,  shared  the  same  sad  destiny;  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  incomparable  ancient  drawings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  offered  by  him  in  his  will  to  the  nation  for  one-third 
of  their  original  cost,  were — to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  onr 
Ministers  and  R.A.S — ^refused,  and  have  since  been  sold  piece- 
meal for  double. 

Nor  was  this  all ;  the  neglect  shown,  and  the  sale  of  duplicate 
books,  disgusted  many  persons  of  sound  and  disposing  mind, 
who,  if  ^  things  had  been  better  managed,  as  in  France,'  woold 
have  bequeathed  their  stores  to  the  national  institution.  To 
cherish  what  he  has  created,  to  desire  to  secure  the  intact  pre- 
servation of  these  love-labours  of  his  life,  is  natural  to  man ;  nor 
is  the  ambiticm  to  make  a  name — non  omais  moriar — by  making 
the  public  the  heir  to  private  treasures,  an  unpardonable  or  un- 
patriotic pride.  Here  this  yearning  has  been  chilled  rather  than 
fostered :  can  it  be  wondered  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (obiit  1816), 
who  intended  to  have  bequeathed  his  collections  to  the  Museum, 
should,  on  learning  they  were  liable  to  be  sold  or  lost,  hand 
them  over  to  the  better  taste  and  custody  of  Cambridge;  or 
that  mediaeval  Douce,  testy  and  capricious,  and  his  compeer 
*  Northern  Saxon'  Cough,  should  select  the  Bodleian  for  the 
asylum  'of  their  precious  accumulations  ?  So  Soane  steered  clear 
of  the  careless  triton  of  Great  Russell-street,  in  order  to  found 
his  minnow  Museum  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  so  Kirby  the 
entomologist,  fearful  of  ^  basements,'  took  especial  care  that  his 
beloved  specimens  should  escape  slow  putrefaction  and  rapid 
cremation.  While  offers  to  give  were  snubbed,  proposals  to  sell 
were  not  welcomed  by  the  trustees  ;  indeed,  so  great  was  the 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  this  corporation,  that  one  of  our  most 
^ninent  booksellers  gave  up  all  idea  of  it — hejiaring  on  one 
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occtsion  offered  a  MS.  to  the  tnutees  for  thirty-five  guineas,  which 
tbej  refused,  jand  three  jears  afterwards  purchased  at  an  auction 
for  fiftj  !  Thus  a  modem  reality  was  given  to  the  old  myth  of 
the  Sibyl's  books.  Rare  books  are  not  to  be  got  by  being  simply 
ordered  in  when  wanted,  like  dialdrons  of  cosJs. 

Public  attention  was  still  more  attracted  to  the  Museum 
in  1828,  on  the  recqption  of  the  fine  library  formed  by  George 
m.,  who,  immediately  on  his  accession,  bemg  of  opinion  (un- 
like his  grandfather)  that  the  King  of  Elngland  should  have 
a  library,  began  by  purchasing,  for  10,000/.,  the  books  of  Mr. 
Smith,  our  consul  at  Venice,  and  next  sent  a  good  hand  to  the 
continent  to  procure  others.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Dr. 
Johnson  wr^e  the  remarkable  letter,  printed  in  the  preface  of 
the  catalogue  of  this  library,  explanatory  of  the  principles  on 
which  a  good  one  ought  to  be  made.  By  the  st^uly  expendi- 
ture of  2000/.  a  year,  from  1762  to  1822,  upwards  of  65,000 
f^olumes  had  been  purchased,  and  it  was  then  announced  that 
George  TV.  had  presented  the  whole  to  the  public.  A  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  reported,  April  18,  1823,  that 
a  new  *  fire-proof  building  ought  to  be  raised  to  receive  the  royal 
library,  and  expressed  the  ^  strongest  gratitude '  to  the  reigning 
Prince  for  ^  this  act  of  munificent  liberality,  and  his  Majesty's 
disposition  to  promote  the  science  and  literature  of  the  country.' 
The  secret  history  we  believe  to  have  been  this.  King  Geoi^ 
IV.,  having  some  pressing  call  for  money,  did  not  decline  a  pro- 
position for  selling  the  library  in  question  to  the  Emperor  of 
llussia.  Mr.  Heber,  having  ascertained  that  the  books  were  ac- 
tually booked  for  the  Baltic,  went  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  then  Home 
Secretary,  and  stated  the  case,  observing  ^  what  a  shame  it  would 
be  that  such  a  collection  should  go  out  of  the  country ;'  to  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  replied,  ^  Mr.  Heber,  it  shall  not ;'  and  it  did  not. 
On  the  remonstrance  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  of  whose  manly  and 
straightforward  character  George  IV.  was  very  properly  in  awe, 
the  last  of  the  Grand  Monarques  presented  the  books  to  the 
Miseum — on  the  condition  that  the  value  of  the  rubles  they  were 
to  have  (etched  should  be  somehow  or  other  made  good  to  him 
by  Ministers  in  pounds  sterling.  This  was  done  out  of  the  sur- 
plus of  certain  funds  furnished  by  Fiance  for  the  compensation  of 
losses  by  the  Revolution.  But  his  Ministers,  on  a  hint  from 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  necessary  to  refimd  these 
monies,  had  recourse,  we  are  told,  to  the  droits  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  eyes  of  mankind  were  mudi  turned  to  Bloomsbury  ;  and 
the  non-contents,  headed,  as  we  said,  by  the  Naturalists,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity.  *  The  present,'  cried  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy — ^himself  an  instance  of  as  yet  nnhackneyed  honotn'S 

granted 
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granted  to  science — ^  is  the  loesi  moment  for  attempting  a  radical 
and  fundamental  change  in  everything  belonging  to  this  ancient, 
misapplied,  I  may  almost  say  useless,  institution.'  So  Dr. 
Davy  states,  in  his  biography  of  his  renowned  brother.  After 
volleys  of  paper  pellets  of  the  brain  from  daily  and  weekly  sheets^ 
the  heavy  breaching  artillery  was  opened  in  May,  1823,  by  our 
respected  colleagues  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  although  manj 
marks  were  cleverly  hit,  the  northern  discharge  was  found,  when 
evidence  was  examined,  to  be  overloaded ;  nevertheless,  the  blue 
and  buff  signal  of  war  to  the  knife  was  repeated  by  tiie  West- 
minster and  Retrospective  Reviews — and  by  pamphlets  published 
by  small  people  on  *  Science  without  Head,'  as  well  as  by  octavos 
written  by  great  personages,  'Reflections  on  the  Decline  of 
Science  in  England,'  &c.  &c.,  a  vast  sensation  was  created.  It 
was  a  mighty  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood ;  now  all  is  forgotten — 
requiescat  in  pace.  The  deep-seated  cause  of  all  this  festering 
and  inflammation  in  the  intellectual  constitution  of  England  lay 
in  the  antagonism  between  the  aristocracy  of  tal^it  and  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  It  reddened  when  the  road  to  the  honours 
of  science  was  made  a  royal  one  by  the  election  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  to  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  led  the  centri- 
fugal dissenters  to  establish,  on  a  German  model,*  an  opposition 
British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  men  of 
science — to  whom,  as  their  organs  feelingly  complained,  with  one 
exception  or  so  in  an  age,  no  titles  had  been  conceded ;  nay,  to 
whom  Westminster  Abbey  was  utterly  refused  when  they  were 
defunct — a  circumstance  doubly  aggravating,  because  Britannia 
had  been  comparatively  liberal  of  stones  to  her  dead  poets, 
though  she  often  denied  them  bread  while  in  the  flesh.  The 
great  Associated,  advocates  of  the  aurea  mediocritcu,  were  too  lofty 
to  speak  out  as  to  ribbons  and  monuments — but  sticking  to 
business,  they  manfully  set  forth  the  comfortable  doctrine  that 
they  should,  while  living,  find  '  an  asylum  in  the  eldorado  of  the 
state,' — ^in  short,  have  a  fixed  income  paid  quarterly  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund,  and  thus  be  able  to  devote  their  whole  intellects 
to  the  public  good.  This  feat  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
^Science  cannot  be  too  much  honoured :  it  may  be  too  well  paid« 
The  poverty  which  compels  genius  to  work,  enriches  mankind* 
How  many  gifted  men  have  been  found  missing  when  bound  by 
ihe  golden  links  of  Hymen !  How  many  poets  (and  patriots)  have 
.been  silenced  by  a  pension  I  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  York 
in  '  1631,  when,  in  the  eloquent  language  of  one  of  the  illustrious 

*  Berlin,  Sept.  18,  IS29,  wa«  grmoed  by  a  congress  of  philoiopben.  Alexander  Ton 
Humboldt  presided :  850  persons  dined ;  1200  and  odd  orank  tea  and  beer— Che  kmg^ 
^ongh  no  teatotaller,  being  one  of  them, 

founders. 
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founders,  *•  Beauty,  in  the  form  of  Minerva,  took  part  in  the  orgies 
of  Science.'  Twenty  summers  have  followed,  made  glorious  hy 
this  sun  of  York  and  other  provincial  '  starrings '  of  peripatetic 
philosophers ;  vast  the  gaping  of  squires  and  bumpkins,  at  sections, 
and  lectures,  and  experiments — wondrous  the  enthusiasm  of  pro- 
\dncial  baa-bkus — splendid  the  local  contributions  of  venison 
and  pine-apples — ultrs^Ciceronian  the  interlaudations  of  the  wise. 
We  hope  some  real  good  has  been  done.  It  is  certain  that  there 
has  be^  a  deal  more  talk  than  formerly  about  science,,  and 
that  knighthood,  under  puif-cqurting  administrations,  has  become 
common  enough  among  our  savans.  It  is  also  certain  that  a 
marked  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  system  of  scientific  or 
quasi-scientific  associations ; — whence  in  London,  as  elsewhere,  a 
fresh  crop  of  rival  museums — and  of  course  a  steadier  purpose  of 
overhaulmg  the  whole  of  the  old  concern  in  Bloomsbury. 

To  help  the  movement,  moreover,  just  about  the  same  epoch 
.the  small  black  cloud  of  radical-reform  mania  loomed  in  the 
Jiorizon,  and  cast  its  coming  shadow.  The  British  Museum 
became  too  prominent  a  mark  for  nuisance-abaters  and  notoriety- 
hunters,  to  be  passed  over  by  them  in  the  higher  walks  of  energy 
to  which  so  many  of  their  kidney  had  soon  found  access.  Mr. 
Grey  Bennet  made  sundry  motions;  but  the  angry  humours 
were  brought  to  a  head  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hawes,  at  that  time  a 

B>pular  member,  and  a  very  different  person  from  the  full-blown 
nder-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Hawes  became  the  cat's- 
paw  of  one  Millard,  who  had  been  appointed,  in  1824,  a  tem- 
porary assistant  in  the  British  Museum,  but  was  discharged  in 
1833.  Mr.  Hawes,  with  a  seer-like  sympathy,  rushed  to  the 
resuscitation  of  a  di'owning  subaltern.  Small  causes,  however, 
may  produce  good : — in  1835,  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed — and  a  more  excellent  one  could  not 
well  have  been  selected.  The  chair  was  happily  given  to  Mr. 
Estcoort.  The  committee  sat  for  two  sessions.  The  Report  and 
carious  Evidence  contained  in  the  two  folios  which  head  our  list, 
bear  upon  the  trustees  and  their  duties,  the  disputed  points  of 
election,  the  patronage,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  grievances 
of  naturalists  and  raiders ;  in  the  end  parliament  was  induced  to 
grant  funds  -with  greater  liberality.  Alas  I  however,  the  full 
benefits  thereof  were  suicidally  sacrificed  by  the  trustees  them- 
selves. Heaven  forefend  that  the  past  be  prophet  of  the  future — 
that  the  changes  for  the  better  urged  by  the  recent  Commission 
should  also  be  urged  in  vain  I  The  public  eye  must  not  slumber 
twice. 

From  want  of  space  we  must  be  brief  in  our  extracts  from  these 
two  volumes.     All  who  have  read  Sir  Harris  Nicolas — ^  On  the 
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State  of  Historical  Literature  in  England'  (18^) — ^wiil  remember 
the  Pomcard  episode  <hi  which  he  was  so  gay  and  severe*  That 
learned  knight — (he  was  lackj  enough  to  flourish  when  sudi  dia- 
tinctionsy  as  jet  only  eyed  afar  off  by  ologists,  were  not  rare 
among  the  explorers  of  musty  heraldries,  and  even  officers  of  the 
Museum) — had,  it  seems,  informed  the  Speaker  that  he  was  ready 
to  visit  Burgundy,  and  there  inspect  certain  MSS.  proposed  iat 
sale  by  the  Baron  de  Joursaavault.  The  Principal  Librarian, 
who  happened  to  be  going  to. Plans,  offered  his  own  services,  was 
preferred,  went,  saw^  and  reported.  He  found  two  garreta  of  a 
decayed  chateau  lumbeped  up  with  the  archives  of  the  Counts  of 
Blois,  which  this  Burgundian  baron's  father  had  rescued  from 
doom  by  saying  to  the  revolutionist  mob  ^  Parchment  won't 
bum '  jaox  *  make  cartridges  ' — a  pyrotechnic  fact  altogether  di»- 
proved  at  Seville  by  Soult  in  the  matter  of  the  M^.  of  Laa 
Cuevas.  The  baron  insisted  on  adding  this  clavM  verbcde  to  the 
price  asked  for  his  parchments : — '  Vous  m'obtiendrez,  par  la 
faveur  du  Lord  Wellington,  de  la  Couronne  de  France  le  titre  de 
Comte,  qui  sera  substitu^  a  celui  que  je  porte,  et  tiansmissible  k 
ma  famiUe,  sans,  pour  cela,  faire  de  majorat.  Si  cela  ne  se  peat 
pas,  je  me  bomerai  a  obtenir  de  PAnglelerre  Fentree  francbe  de 
500  pieces  de  vin  de  France.'  In  vino  verita$.  The  trustees 
evaitually  got  some  of  the  baron's  skins,  but  we  fear  none  of  the 
Burgundy. — We  may  here  remark,  that  the  Principal  Librarmn'a 
diarge  for  his  Joursaavault  journey  was  7/.  Ss,  lid. ;  whick 
certainly  forms  a  contrast  to  the  cost  of  that  undertaken  in  like 
fashion,  upon  the  older  of  trustees,  in  1815  by  Messrs.  Baber  and 
KOnig.  These  officers  went  to  Munich  to  examine  ihe  MoU 
collection.  Their  little  bill  was  187/.  14«.  9d. ;  to  which  the 
trustees  added  a  gmtuity  for  each -of  150/.,  and  so  the  total  expense 
of  the  trip  came  to  487/.  14«.  9d.  I 

One  word  only  on  what  was  called  the  ^  Banksian  bone  quea^ 
tion.'  Among  other  things,  Sir  Joseph  had  presented  his 
osteological  specimens  to  the  Museum.  When  the  Hunterian 
collection  was  transferred  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  relieving  the  overstocked  *  basement,'  and  he 
superintoided  the  gaol  delivery  himself.  His  own  report  gaagea 
the  philosophical  condition  of  1809.  Two  fits  of  gout  long 
prevented  the  amiable  and  portly  K.B.  from  hobbling  below, 
where,  after  this  ^  baud  facilis  descensus  Avemi,'  he  states  that 
*  Many  of  the  objects  were  unpleasant  to  the  view,  and  well  con- 
cealed, lest  the  fancies  of  pregnant  fcMiales  might  attribute  to  theaa 
the  blemishes  and  misconformations  of  their  future  offspring'— 
e.g.  things  ^  with  bad  smells  in  bottles,  and  frequently  dengnaled 
by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  hobgoblins.'     These  he  pro^ 
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posed  dmftihg  to  the  Himt«rians,  to  illHstrate  their  lectureff — 
retaining  cmlj  certain  eomua  as  decorous  ornaments  for  heads  and 
eoniices  of  the  Museum  presses.  When  the  things  were  carted 
to  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields,  the  conservator,  Mr.  Clift,  destroyed  many 
as  useless.  *  There  were  some  birds  which  had  no  business  in  a 
College  of  Suigeons,  but  they  wished  to  have  the  bottles.' 
One  Banksian  bone  more.  When  the  skeleton  of  an  Americaii 
mastodon  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1802,  the  savojis  in  Russicl 
wished  to  know  if  it  were  identical  with  their  Siberian  mammoth 
(a  true  elephant).  Sir  Joseph  sent  the  Emperor  a  sketch  of  it, 
who  in  return  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  some  fossil  skulls,  whidi  were 
decently  buried  in  the  vaults  and  forgotten,  until  finally  handed 
over  to  the  Surgeons.  When  Alexander  was  coming  here  in 
1814,  great  fear  arose  in  Great  Russell  Street  that  he  might  ask 
for  his  *  old  friends ' — few  donors  forget  their  gifts — so  a  search 
was  made  at  the  College,  they  were  raised  agahi,  and  handed  back 
to  the  Museum,  where,  for  aught  we  know,  they  may  be  stilly 
or  may  not  be.  Alexander,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  sleeps  welH 
dead  Czars  tell  no  tales. 

The  grievance  mouthpiece  before  rtie  Committee  was  Dr.  Grant,, 
aoological  ^  professor  at  the  U' — nhrersity  of  London.  All  his 
grumblings  are  not  to  be  taken  quite  for  granted :  it  is  very  easy  to 
find  £auh,  and  many  o(  his  charges  were  contradicted  point  blank 
by  other  evidence.  According  to  this  censor  from  Gower-street,. 
at  the  rival  neighbour's  in  Great  Russell-street  the  eyes  of  natu- 
ralists *  never  are,  but  always  to  be,  blessed;'  there  whatever  was, 
was  wrong ;  the  showy  but  commonplace  was  exhibited  ad  cap* 
tandum — g^ns  rich  and  rare  lay  deep  in  the  caverns  below ;  the 
*  mammalia  were  an  opprobrium  to  the  British  nation  in  these 
adighteoed  times  '^ —  the  trustees  neglected  invei^tigating  '  th^ 
prdiensile  tails  of  monkeys  ;'  not  even  a  cast  of  the  bronze  pigtail 
of  George  III.  by  Wyatt  yet  graces  his  library.  The  synopsis  and 
nomenclature  were  unscientific :  air-bladders  were  callea  swim*^ 
ming-bladders,  and  the  labels  in  the  genus  truvia  are  stigmatijMd 
as  trivial — e.ff,  *  rtie  Europeian  pig,  the  louse  pig,  the  rice  pig,  and 
the  flea  pig.'  Many  of  the  specimens  were  pronounced  to  be  '  re^ 
paired  and  beautified.'  Elej^ants  sported  false  teeth ;;  cassowarys 
had  necks  restored  and  repainted  *  in  crimson  and  cierulean  hues  ;* 
birds  of  paradise  were  perfecticmed  by  French  stuffers,  who  it 
seems  are  accounted  ^  suspicious  people '  by  honest  British  omi-> 
biologists*  The  specific  remedy  was  to  move  zoology  out  of  a 
museum  where  room  and  money  were  wanting.  Downing-street 
was  either  too  poor  or  too  grand  to  do  justice  to  insects — 
aqmla  n&n  captat  muscas;  and  with  the  greatest  opportunities,  it 
produced  Ae  fewest  results.     In  possession  of  o^Mies  on  which 
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the  sun  never  set,  of  ships  that  covered  the  ocean,  it  either  did 
nothing  or  did  harm ;  for  the  first  pick  of  curiosities  brought 
home  was  offered  to  rival  repositories,  while  the  central  magazine 
came  off  with  the  second  best.  To  the  infinite  and  culpable 
neglect  of  all  our  Governments,  so  pointed  out  by  the  naturalists, 
one  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Lord  Stanley,  who, 
when  Colonial  Secretary,  sent  to  the  Museum  *  some  edible  birds 
nests '  from  Ceylon — though,  alas  1  there  is  no  evidaice  to  show 
how  the  trustees  spiritual  and  temporal  disposed  of  these  dainties. 
AH  this  wrong  was  perpetrated  when  the  French  government 
were  paying  agents  to  collect  for  thenu  Conchologists  could  not 
help  becoming  crustaceous  when  Britannia,  who  rules,  or  did 
rule,  the  waves,  was  short  in  shells  and  sea-weeds.  Such  is  one 
inevitable  consequence  of  our  laisserfaire  principle ;  John  Bull 
must  pay  the  penalty  of  being  left  to  consult  his  interests  in  bis 
own  way,  without  being  encumbered  with  the  help  of  a  meddling 
centralizing  bureaucracy.  Happily,  somehow  or  other,  with  us 
private  enterprise  and  generosity  generally  correct  public  apathy 
and  governmental  stinginess. 

Serious  complaints  were  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  insuf- 
ficient accommodations,  grants  for  purchases,  and  catalogues  of 
the  Museum.  It  was  said  of  the  principal  and  official  trustees, 
that  the  holders  of  such  dignified  posts  bad  other  and  more  im- 
portant duties  to  attend  to  besides  the  Museum — an  objection 
which,  if  good,  is  equally  applicable  to  eminent  professional  men, 
whose  time  is  income.  Practically  the  interests  of  the  Museum 
have  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  influence  which  its  high 
official  trustees  could  naturally  command  with  parliaments  and 
ministries.  The  monopoly  by  well-born  *  amateurs '  of  the  elective 
trusteeships,  '  the  blue  ribbons  of  literature,*  to  the  exdusion  of 
the  hard-working,  humbler  bom  professionals,  was,  however, 
keenly  felt  by  the  latter  to  be  an  insult  and  an  injury ;  ambition 
is  the  fault  of  angels^  On  the  other  hand,  in  England  wealth 
and  rank,  millionaires — calves  of  gold — *  Dukes  and  Earls ' — ^the 
hobgoblins  of  poor  Sir  Harris  Nicolas — ^had  long  been  the  idok 
of  01  iroXXo/;  and  it  is  the  case  still,  in  spite  of  all  bur  reforms. 
Is  there  no  via  media  here  ?  To  us  calm  observers,  far  remote 
from  the  stir  of  these  struggling  claims,  it  would  seem  probaUe 
that  a  judicious  mingling  of  men  of  science  and  men  of  family — 
decorous  as  bees  and  butterflies  on  the  slopes  of  Pamassns — 
might  mutually  correct  each  other's  deficiencies ; — in  short,  that  a 
board,  to  be  good,  should  be  neither  high  nor  low,  but  broad. 
Strictly  speaking,  this  trusteeship  is  a  function,  a  duty,  a  resp^- 
sibility,  munus  et  onuSy  rather  than  a  reward  or  decoration.  The 
trustees  are  an  administrative,  not  a  scientific  body  ;  exercising  a 
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superintending  control,  they  confide,  or  ought  to  confide,  the  de- 
taUs  of  the  difTerent  departments  to  their  respective  heads.  The 
elective  trustees  are  chosen  only  from  the  xatXoi  x«i  ayaOoi,  and  are 
themselves  the  elite  of  the  community — ^the  cream  of  the  cream  ; 
they  unite  to  the  advantages  of  education  travel  and  good  manners, 
and  to  the  precious  boon  of  leisure  a  ffeneral  love  for  arts,  letters, 
and  learning,  with  the  possession  of  fortune — the  sinews  of  pur- 
chase and  patronage :  obra  de  lo  que  sobra :  it  is  from  surplus 
alone,  from  the  blessed  margin  left  by  tax-gatherers  and  house- 
stewards,  that  real  things  are  done :  wealth  enables,  and  blood 
induces  the  gentleman  to  give  and  bequeath  largely,  which  few 
men  of  mere  science  can  do.  How  much  is  the  Museum  indebted 
to  the  'elected  amateurs,'  the  Cracherodes,  Knights,  and  Gren- 
villes  I  The  possibility  of  legacies  has  properly  been  considered 
a  qualification  in  candidates.  Nor  is  this  all : — professional  men, 
w^ded  to  some  engrossing  pursuit,  are  liable  to  be  one-idead  and 
dogmatical ;  such  as  have  been  trustees,  e,  g.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
often  did  mischief  by  meddling.  Unchecked  by  individual  re- 
sponsibility, such  members  of  the  board  can  worry  the  heads  of 
departments,  who  either  must  give  in  and  implicitly  obey,  or 
quarrel  with  masters  who  can  and  will  do  them  an  injury ;  for 
sages  are  but  men,  frail  mortal  men,  and  not  exempt  from  pe^ 
dantry,  crotchets,  and  self  opinion.  M.  Buifon,  Tinterprete  de  la 
Nature^  was  the  ^goUste  par  excellence  of  even  French  4gdUme  ;  no 
Polbnius  lord  of  the  bedchamber  was  more  pleased  with  *  the 
upper  seat '  than  were  Les  Quarante  when  Louis  XIV.  sent 
fauteuils  to  the  Academic.  Nor  are  lights  of  science  always 
fitted  for  administrative  duties.  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  tiim 
out  La  Place,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  seat  in  his  cabinet: — 
Alonso  el  Sabio  lost  his  crown  and  died  a  bankrupt. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee,  July  14,  1836,  recommended, 
among  other  things,  a  revision  of  the  establishment  of  the  Museum  ; 
and  an  occasional  conferring  of  the  elective  trusteeship  on  sci- 
entific men  as  a  mark  of  distinction ;  nor,  we  repeat,  ought  this 
to  be  withheld.  It  is  an  honour  far  more  to  be  prized  than  a 
galaxy  of  decorations — which  may  signify  little  more  than  perti- 
nacity in  tuft-hunting.  English  Science  may  well  be  contented 
with  the  elevation  of  her  own  pedestal  and  the  shadow  cast  on 
all  below.  Now  that  Hallam,  Hamilton,  Herschel,  Buckland, 
and  Macaulay  have  been  admitted  into  the  elective  trusteeship, 
the  aristocracy  of  talent  has  no  more  contests  to  fear — and  nature's 
masterpieces  may  well  follow  where  the  Lansdownes,  Spencers^ 
Aberdeens,  and  Stanleys  have  led  :  we  shall  not  prolong  the  closed 
poll ;  the  battle  of  the  books,  now  raging,  and  which  more  strictly 
concerns  us,  is  an  evil  quite  sufficient. 
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The  Committee  also  recommended  that  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments should  meet  quarterly  to  discuss  details  and  better  manage- 
ment, and  report  to  the  trustees  ; — ^who,  however,  when  the  alarm 
from  ^outside  barbarians'  came  to  a  pause,  omitted  utterly  to 
enforce  this  sound  suggestion.  It  was  recomimended  by  the  14th 
resolution,  that  every  new  accession  to  the  Museum  should  be 
forthwith  registered  by  the  responsible  head  of  the  department, 
and  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  pretence  of  this 
impossible  registration,  the  trustees — without  omsulting  any  officer 
in  the  Museum  except  the  Secretary — ^gave  to  his  post  a  wholly 
new  importance ;  to  him,  and  not  to  the  heads,  they  mtrusted  this 
registration,  and  thereby  destroyed  all  efEectual  checks  and  respon- 
sibilities. The  form  and  farce  of  registration,  mismanaged  by 
the  Secretary's  clerks,  and  ^  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
misunderstandings,'  was,  after  infinite  waste  of  time,  trouble,  and 
expense,  abolished  by  the  trustees,  in  the  deventh  hour,  and 
possibly  from  fear  of  the  Commission.  On  the  plea  of  increased 
business,  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  was  raised  from  100/.  to  700/. 
«ryear ;  a  house,  and  one  of  the  best,  was  given  him  in  a  most 
irregular  manner,  to  the  indignation  of  the  other  officers.  To  this 
were  added,  an  over  numerous  staff,  offices,  and  privileges.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Secretary,  owing  to  his  constant  presence 
at  fluctuating  boards,  from  servant  became  master,  and  was  raised 
from  a  subaltern  to  be  commander-in-chief — the  proper  superin- 
tendent, the  Principal  Librarian,  being  virtually  deposed.  The 
Secretary's  new  power  was  no  trifle ; — we  gather  from  the  Evi- 
dence that  he  had  the  initiative ;  prepared  at  his  pleasure  agenda 
for  meetings  of  the  trustees ;  gave  no  notice*8ometimes  of  what  was 
to  be  done  at  them ;  that  he  drew  the  minutes,  and  had  the  powes 
of  selecting  what  he  liked  ;  nay,  that  the  minutes  of  the  standing 
committees  were  not  always  read  to  the  general  board — by  which 
they  were  occasionally  confirmed  in  the  gross — the  contents 
unexamined.  He  might  present  or  withhold  reports  sent  in  by 
heads  of  departments ;  might  abstract  or  abridge  them,  and  omit 
what  he  chose.  These  heads  sometimes  communicated  directly 
to  him  and  he  to  them,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  prii^ 
cipal  librarian ;  in  a  word,  most  proceedings  were  guided  by  his 
discretion,  and  he  was  the  mainspring  of  a  mighty  institution, 
which,  should  that  mainspring  be  deranged,  inevitably  must  go 
wrong. 

The  Secretary  appears  at  least  to  have  bad  a  share  of  the 
patronage ;  the  proper  and  usual  forms  were  too  often  neglected 
— blank  appointments  being  filled  up  by  the  Primate,  who  wrote 
over  in  ink  the  names  pencilled  by  the  Secretary.  At  times  he 
merely  told  the  trustees  that  the  Frimate  had  verbally  made  the 
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appointme&l ;  at  others  tlie  Seonetarj  did  not  even  go  through 
that  form,  but  nominated  directly  himself.  AH  this  abuse  blew 
up  when  Lord  Cottenfaam  lefused  to  sign  ^appointments  of  persons 
who  had  long  been  employed  without  any  proper  authority :  the 
Chancellor  kept  the  papers  nearly  a  year  in  his  desk,  and  a 
most  curioiis  correspondence  ensued.  It  requires  a  very  long 
sap  and  siege  to  take  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Now,  happily,  this  anomalous  new  secretaryship  is  abolished — 
the  Reverend  Joseph  ForshaU-^-who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  very  bad  health — took  his  physicians'  advice,  and  finally 
retired — and  what  then?  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  pnndpal  librarian, 
tamed  72,  and  more  than  50  years  in  the  service  of  the  Museum, 
has  most  kindly  and  admiraUy  performed,  for  nearly  two  years, 
all  the  duties  of  Secretary,  all  those  so  *  arduous  duties,'  in 
addition  to  hk  own,  finding  them  ^  light,'  and  without  the 
smallest  gratuity  or  fi^action  of  the  700L  »-year  being  yet  offered 
to  him. 

Another  breese  had  been  gathering.  The  Naturalists,  who 
were  to  have  been  conciliated  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Buckland  as 
trastee  on  the  next  vacancy,  and  who  then  would  have  be^i  quiet 
and  dumb  as  dormice,  waxed  exceedingly  wroth  when  the  honour 
wmM  confieiTed  on  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  canvassed  for  it ;  accord- 
ingly, in  1847  they  petitioned  Lord  John  Russell,  ami  their  me- 
morizd  is  in  print.  Mr.  Hmne  threate»ed  another  Committee — so 
the  difficulty  was  compromised  by  a  royal  commission,  issued 
June  17,  1847,  to  eleven  persons.  Jive  of  whom  were  to  form  a 
quorum.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  Commissioners  could  not 
easily  attend.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  when  only  four 
Commissioners  were  present,  the  secretary  refused  to  answer; 
the  inquiry  was  shelved  for  a  while.  At  last  a  new  and  im- 
proved commission  was  issued  May  5,  1848,  to  fourteen  persons, 
of  whom  three  were  to  be  a  quorum  and  five  empowered  to 
report.  We  have  toiled  through  the  1283  folio  pages  of  the 
Report,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix ; — the  whole  thereof 
caviare  to  the  general,  from  want  of  the  index,  which,  in  tjpe 
some  months,  has  long  waited  an  official  order  for  circulation — 
a  delay  the  more  regrettable  as  its  appearance  would  have  extin- 
guished at  once  many  a  stale  and  weekly  dished  up  accusation. 
-•^We  must,  before  examining  the  very  able  Report,  express  our 
surprise  and  sorrow  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  institute  a 
rigid  inquiry  into  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission — ^the  errors 
and  enormous  expense  of  the  building.  It  is  clear  that,  if  the 
public,  their  property,  or  attendants,  are  pinched  in  too  tight  a  shoe, 
their  service  cannot  be  properly  performed,  and  that  readers  must 
be  cramped,  books  and  sculpture  miserably  packed  away ; — nor 
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would  it  be  any  solace  to  know  that  the  MSS.  down  stairs  had  at 
least  three,  rooms  to  spare,  or  that  the  antiquities  both  up  and 
down  stairs  were  over-occommodated  with  some  half-dozen  private 
gossiping  chambers.     We  have  made  a  *  visitation'  of  the  whole 
building,  which  the  trustees,  who  are  bound  to  do  it  every  year, 
have  not  done  since  1829.  .  The  journey,  with  merely  necessary 
local  explanations,  occupied  nearly  four  hours,  and  we  wish  some 
good  and  goutless  trustee  would  do  likewise,  if  only  for  the 
curiosity.   This  mass  of  masonry,  which  lies  heavy  on  our  mother 
Middlesex  earth,  and  on  which   such  heavier  sums  have  been 
sunk,  is  a  thing  of  shreds,  patches,  and  expedients.    Before  being 
completed  it  was  unfit  for  its  professed  purposes,  and  the  cry  for 
more  room  is  loud  as  in  the  days  of  the  old  building.     It  has 
been  designed  for  no  one  great,  well-considered  end.     Nor  was 
the  architect  fairly  dealt  with ; — ^he  was  simply  told  (it  is  said) 
when   instructed   by  the   late   Mr.  Bankes,  that  ^all   that  was 
wanted  was  a  simple  quadrangle,  with  four  rooms  below  and  foar 
rooms  above,  large  long,  galleries.'      The  carcase  has  been  in- 
creased and  altered,  and  tinkered  from  time  to  time  :  the  result  is 
most  melancholy — *  a  warning,  not  a  model.'      The  Woods  and 
Forests   and  the  Trustees  bandy  backwards   and  forwards  the 
paternity  of  the  bantling  monster.     It  is  no  one's  business  ;  and 
thus  the  admitted  good  taste  of  each  trustee  as  an  individual  is 
merged  in  the  corporate  body.     To  the  want  of  a  real  power  of 
some  responsible  master  authority,  the  notorious  failure  of  this 
and  other  edifices  erected  at  the  public  exp^ise,  and  which  make 
us  the  architectural  laughing-stock   of  Europe,  is  attributable. 
The  Museum  cannot  stow  away  its  contents ;  the  new  House  of 
Commons — surrounded  with  halls  and  corridors  big  enough  for 
the  manoeuvres   of   brigades — cannot   pack   its  members ;   the 
National  Gallery  cannot  hang  its  pictures :  long  did  the  Vernon 
gift  pine  in  the  *  basement'  at  Charing  Cross,  as   the  Layard 
marbles  do  in  the  cellar  of  Great  Russell  Street.     The  finest  sites 
are  wantonly  sacrificed.     No  minister,  in  fact,  has  the  courage  to 
state  boldly  to  the  House  the  sum  really  necessary  for  any  proper 
public  edifice.     He  proposes  50,000/.  instead  of  150,000/.,  which 
last  sum,  after  a  few  years,  is  doubled,  bit  by  bit,  with  nothing 
to  show  for  it  but  blunders. 

With  respect  to  the  new  Museum,  some  curious  facts  were 
elicited  in  the  parliamentary  inquiry  of  1836.  The  heads  of 
departments  were  either  not,  or  very  imperfectly,  consulted  by 
the  architect,  who  was  not  officially  directed  to  do  so  ;  not  much  of 
comfort  was  provided  for  them  ;  no  laboratory,  not^even  a  ^  watch 
glass'  for  the  naturalists.  The  officers  were  left  to  make  the  best 
of  four  walls,  and  were  forced  to  suit  themselves  to  rooms  which 
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clearly  were  not  made  for  them  ;  although  naturally  in  this  great 
larder  for  the  mind,  no  kitchens  were  tolerated,  the  poor  public 
body  might  at  least  have  had  such  necessary  accommodations  as 
even  railways  provide  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  the  library, 
assistants  who  handle  all  day  books  and  rarities  not  improved  by 
dirty  thumbs,  have  only,  after  nine  or  ten  years'  battling,  got  a 
retiring  vault  where  they  may  wash  their  hands. 

The  most  truly  architectural  feature  in  the  Museum  is  the 
excess  of  cost  over  the  '  probable  expense ;'  from  290,000/.  the 
small  account  has  swelled,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to  696,000/. 
The  excess  above  the  estimate  of  the  House  of  Comm<ms  will  yei 
be  counted  by  millions.  The  architect  seems  to  have  only  made 
estimates  pro  re  nata — ^not  considering  it  his  business  to  do  more 
— and  in  truth  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  blame  him.  It  is  very 
natural  that  an  architect,  not  tied  to  spedfic  instructions  or  intel- 
ligible intentions,  should  be  ambitious  to  make  himself  a  name, 
and  that  with  him  the  internal  accommodation  should  become 
secondary  to  the  external  elevation.  Hence  arose  ^e  portico  and 
columns  in  the  front,  which  exclude  light  from  saloons  destined 
expressly  for  sight-seeing.  A  Grecian  temple  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  pagan  god,  who  is  veiled  from  public  gaze  in 
dim  religious  obscurity ;  but  windows,  his  eyesore,  are  the  things 
wanting  in  Great  Russell  Street,  where  through  one  row  the  thick 
London  daylight  creeps ;  yet  it  was  with  great  regret  that  the 
R.A.  gave  up  another  shadow-casting  and  space-engrossing  portico 
to  the  north.     Eheu  I 

We  will  rapidly  run  through  the  ponderous  pile,  just  remarking 
that  the  contemplated  brick  wall  in  front,  which  raised  such  a 
clamour  the  othor  day,  was  an  alteration  made  in  the  plan  by  archi- 
tectural fiat^  without  the  knowledge  either  of  the  trustees  or  the 
officers.     Hiacos  intra  muros  peccatur  et  extra. 

The  entrance,  under  an  impressive  but  too  crowded  oolumni- 
ated  portico,  leads  into  a  hall  which  fortunately  could  be  addition- 
ally lighted  in  front  by  a  door  with  glazed  panels.  This  op^fis 
into  a  glodmy  sepulchral  quadnmgle,  which  Mr.  Grenville  pi^o- 
nounoed  to  be  ^  the  finest  mason's  yard  in  Europe.'  The 
proportions  are  top-heavy ;  nor  is  there  much  attempt  at  lateral 
symmetry.  The  single  row  of  windows  is  not  happily  placed. 
The  ^basements'  are  lighted  after  the  style  of  kitchen  areas, 
by  excavations — and  even  these  were  an  after-thought.  Into 
these  vaults  we  too,  like  Sir  Joseph  of  old,  have  dived,  and 
have  felt  rather  than  seen  the  chaos  of  copyrights,  casts,  coals, 
stones,  newspapers,  bottled  ^  hobgoblins,'  sculls,  whales'  bones, 
and  what  not,  huddled  in  padpable  obscurity.  Emerging 
into  life,  we  ascend  from  the  hall,  by  a  single  staircase  on  the 
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left  faaiM),  to  a  terie»  of  galleries  snd  rooms  well  ligtited  from 
skylights.  In  this  ship-shape  Noah's  ark,  tio  small  portion 
of  the  animal  world,  the  marvels  of  the  creation,  of  art  and  natnre, 
past  and  present,  the  wonders  of  the  deep,  of  the  land  and  air, 
are  admiraUy  exposed  to  the  wooderings  of  wdlrbehaTed  mnl-- 
dtodes.  We  have  no  space  here  to  enter  on  the  arrangement 
and  management  -of  the  print,  botanical,  and  coin  collections — 
properly  kept  more  privately.  On  re-desceoding  to  the  entrance- 
ball  we  pass  to  the  left,  through  a  corridor  destined  for  antiquities 
and  (owing  to  the  portico)  dark  as  Erebos,  into  the  cheerfol 
room,  the  sanctum  sanctorom,  where  the  board  sat,  and  the  secre- 
taiy  hatched :  beyond  is  a  srnte  of  offices  where  the  great  man's  staff 
used  to  be  lodged  more  safely  than  the  books,  snu^ier  than  the 
statues.  Then  we  wander  tlarough  the  Egjrptiwi,  To^dey,  Elgin^ 
and  other  ^ stone  shops;'  for  we  cannot  complimctit  the  authori- 
ties either  on  their  geographical,  chronological,  archnological,  or 
sci^itific  arrangement.  We  presume  the  best  has  been  done  with 
the  limited,  ill-suitod  space. 

The  little  story  of  the  Lycian  marbles  is  sad  enough.  After  their 
discovery  by  Mr. — ^no  w  Sir  Charles — Fellows,  the  trustees  begged  the 
Admiralty  to  send  to  the  east  anaval  officer  *  to  bring  away  certain 
monuments  which  he  should  see  liiere ;'  but  these  sculptures  beiiE^ 
scarcely  in  the  ship  figure-head  style,  Mr.  Fellows  went  out  also. 
When  the  cases  arrived  at  the  Museum,  he  was  not  made  quite  so 
much  of  by  the  trustees  as  he  expected — saving  his  knighthood. 
They  held  his  opinion  as  cheaply  as  that  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  the 
keeper  of  antiquities,  who  was  not  referred  to  at  all,  and  who  now 
very  properly  washes  his  hands  of  the  results.  The  trustees  gave 
the  s^e  control  to  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R  A.,  who  had  anai^fed 
tiie  Elgin  marbles  for  them,  and  long  has  done  tiie  ^fixing  and  re- 
pairing antiquities.'  We  have  a  high  respect  for  Sk  Richard  as  an 
artist  and  a  gentleman — but  to  ordinary  oomprehensions  all  this 
seems  odd.  Either  a  head  of  a  department  is  fit  for  his  post  or  he 
is  not.  If  he  is,  surely  he  ought  neither  to  be  affironted  nor  chilled 
by  manifest  want  of  confidence  in  the  shape  of  strange  interf^ence. 
If  he  be  not  fit,  he  should  be  removed.  No  wonder  that  tiie 
dilettante  knight  should  feel  *  disturbed'  at  not  being  *  consulted, 
and  become  critical^  or  that  the  professional  knight  should  carp 
at  the  archaeology  of  a  simple  amateur  who,  according  to  him, 
merely  stumbled  on  the  stones  in  his  travels.  Sir  Richard,  who^ 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  mostly  *  studies  picturesque  rather 
than  scientific  lurrangements,' — {and  very  natursily  too) — now  gave 
loose  to  graceful  *  fancy,'  while  Sir  Charies  was  *  tied  to  fiicts/ 
— *ugly,'  awkwwrd  things.  Sir  Charles  found  fault  with  Sir 
Richard's  making  shelves  of  inscribed  tablets;  with  his  letting 
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diem  into  waUs,  the  ioscriptiona  imtde ;  with  his  lengtbeniBg 
and  shortemng  scnlptiire,  to  mit  spaces,  on  Procrustean  rather 
than  Phidian  principles.  Such  at  least  were  the  allegations :  bat 
far  be  it  from  ns  to  decide.  Non  nostrum  est  tofOas  eomportere  lites. 
Ally  however,  went  wrong,  from  beginning  to  >  end — ^it  we  are  to 
credit  the  witnesses; — Sir  Robert  Smirke^s  plan  was  bad — the 
room  too    small — the  floors  so  weak,  too  as  to  require  mider- 

J  inning.  Sir  Robert,  we  fear,  never  consalted  Sir  Richard  ;  Sir 
kichard,  we  apprehend,  very  rarelj  consulted  Sir  Charles.  The 
tmstees  crowned  the  whole  by  directing,  against  the  ojmiion  of 
them  and  all  mankind,  that  the  Lydaa,  Gredan,  and  Roman 
marbles  should  be  packed  together  in  one  hodge-potch.  All  these 
passages  of  arms  and  letters  a  Toutremce  between  such  gallant 
knights  and  sapient  judges  are  chronided  ^at  length  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  will  afford  rich  materials  to  ^  fataare  Anthony  )i 
Wood  of  Bloomsbury. 

Mr.  Layard's  discoveries,  we  trust,  will  be  better  aooommodnted, 
or  woe  to  Nineveh :  meanwhile  the  winged  bolls  are  in  the  grand 
ball,  and  the  princesand  priests  in^ie  groond  cdlar.  We  really  are 
afraid  to  think  what  would  happen  to  the  Museum  should  another 
new  old  city,  another  Pompeii  ^  potted  for  antiqaaries  '  turn  up. 
An  exhibition  of  all  the  products  in  the  world  tinder  one  roof  is 
better  suited  to  Mr.  Paxton's  patace-conservatory,  than  to  an  in- 
stitution meant  for  solid  permanence,  and  moreover  whose  primary 
object  is  literature.  In  no  other  country  are  miscellaneous,  mul- 
titudinous, heterogeneous  rarities  kept  together.  What  building 
can  ever  be  sufficiently  capacious  or  expansive  ?  New  Ninevehs 
might  take  in  the  Museum,  which  no  Museum  can  do  for  th^n. 
Again,  natural  objects  are  illimitable.  Mr.  Greenboogh  calculated 
577,000,000  species  of  animals  alone.  Now,  the  nunber  of  printed 
books  is  known  not  to  exceed  three  millions  (see  Quar.  Rev. 
vol.  73,  p.  3) ;  and  as  no  one  library  can  ever  expect  to  possess 
half  of  them,  some  guess  may  be  made  of  what  room  will:  be 
required.  Assuredly  the  interests  of  wisdom  would  be  pro- 
moted if  the  aoology,  fossil  aiul  recent,  were  removed  to  the 
Regent's  Park,  where  lecture-rooms  might  be  properly  est»- 
Mislied  on  Monkey's  Green,  and  analogies  and  comparisons  be 
assisted  by  juxtaposition  with  the  living  creatures — ^hile  scientific 
ladies  would  find  charming  bowers  for  subsequent  colloquies  ;  nor, 
as  respects  less  etherial  spirits,  would  the  ice-creams  be  far  off. 
Again,  Kew  Gardens  seem  tibe  very  place  for  the  botany.  There 
tbe  perishable  hortu^-siccns  might  be  illustrated  by  nature  ever 
joungy  and  renewed  by  Flora  ever  blowing  and  blooming.  The 
fine  Piccadilly  Institution  would  thankfully  receive  the  geological 
specuoens,  and  any  bone   surplmsage  could  be  reduced  by   the 
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Surgeons'  College,  as  heretofore.  Boldly  then  might  Belzonis  and 
Layards  use  their  pickaxes  ;  bountifully  might  Georges  and  Grenr- 
villes  swell  the  stream  of  printed  knowledge.  Now  there  is  no 
more  room  for  books,  which  have  of  late  accumulated  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  a  year.  Soon  new  buildings  must  be  begun,  and  the  old 
system  of  architectural  failure,  extravagance,  and  expedients  per- 
petuated in  a  vicious  circle. 

We  have  reserved  the  library  for  the  last.  On  returning  to 
the  great  hall,  from  which  all  the  aortae  diverge,  a  door  on  the 
right  leads  to  these  palaces  of  immortal  mind,  where  the  spirits 
of  ^e  mighty  dead  live  and  lord  around.  The  first  room  is 
called  the  Grenville-room,  because  in  it  at  last  is  placed  the 
splendid  collection  of  20,240  volumes  formed  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Thomas  Grenville  at  a  cost  of  54,000/.,  and  by  him 
nobly  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate  the 
treatment  they  met  with.  When  they  arrived  at  the  Museum, 
the  principal  librarian  stated  that  there  was  no  other  place  for 
them  than  that  room  which  before,  but  needlessly,  had  been  des- 
tined for  manuscripts ;  and  before  anything  could  be  determined, 
behold !  the  eight  only  glazed  presses  in  the  said  room  were  half- 
filled  with  MSS.  of  no  particular  importance.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
Panizzi  urge  the  trustees  either  to  provide  another  room,  or  allow 
hiln  to  make  use  of  that,  which  was  utterly  useless  to  everybody. 
Part  of  the  Grenville  gems  lay  for  nearly  two  years  on  the  floors 
of  the  gallery,  exposed  to  injury  of  all  kinds.  It  was  Lord  For- 
tescue  who,  on  asking  to  see  his  uncle's  books,  and  witnessing  their 
treatment,  obtained  that  they  should  temporarily  be  covered  with 
calico,  which  Mr.  Panizzi  had  for  weeks  before  petitioned  in  vain. 
Mndh  later,  and  from  fear  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  indignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  MSS.  were  ejected  from  their 
*  manger,'  and  the  Grenville  books  were  put  up  in  their  place. 
Mr.  Panizzi's  repeated  prayers  to  glaze  the  rest  of  the  presses 
were  hot  listened  to.  Glass,  lavished  elsewhere  on  rubbish,  was 
grudged.  Even  to  this  day  the  upper  galleries  remain  unglazed  ; 
nbr  has  the  keeper  ventured  to  expose  himself  to  the  annoyance 
of  new  rejections  of  reiterated  applications. 

Thus  remain,  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  a  passage-room, 
the  cherished  creations  of  a  life's  love,  on  which  the  winds  of 
heaven  were  once  not  allowed  to  blow — a  melancholy  contrast 
barely  calculated  *  pour  encourager  les  autres.'  Nor  was  respect 
paid  even  to  Mr.  Grenville's  dying  request,  that  his  collection 
might  be  kept  intact :  the  Trustees  ordered  his  manuscripts  to  be 
separated  from  the  books,  and  persist  in  carrying  out  that  resolu- 
tion in  the  teeth  of  the  Commissioners'  report.  How  the  Julio 
Clovio  was  smuggled  out  is  a  nice  bit  of  British  Museum  practice. 
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The  bust  of  Mr.  Grenville,  which  looks  sadly  on  the  wreck,  is  the 
graceful  offering  of  Sir  David  Dundas  to  the  memory  of  one  he 
loved  and  honoured. 

From  the  Grenville  we  pass  to  the  large  room — a  spacious 
saloon  partly  stored  with  manuscripts,  but  wanting  in  light, 
an  article  somewhat  essential  for  the  inspection .  of  ancient 
writings.  They,  too,  ought  forthwith  to  be  ejected,  Mr* 
Panizzi  has  a  plan  which,  if  carried  out,  would  offer  a  sight  un- 
equalled in  Europe.  He  proposes  to  glaze  and  fill  the  book- 
cases of  three  rooms  with  presented  libraries — the  Banks,  Hoare, 
Cracherode,  George  III.,  and  Grenville — and  then  .permit  all 
visitors  to  pass  through  them  to  a  .fine  staircase  now  not  used. 
Thus  the  pressure  on  the  one  staircase  in  the  hall  would  be 
diminished,  and  the  public  admitted  to  see  treasures  and  saloons 
from  whence  they  are  now  excluded.  All  this  might  be  effected 
with  ease  and  justice,  at  no  great  expense,  and  immediately  ;  for 
the  MS.  department  has  ahready  more  spacei.tban  it  wants,  or  can 
possibly  want  for  many  years.  We  trust  some  members,  when  Par- 
liament is  asked  for  more  money,  will  visit  the  Museum,  and  test 
the  prodigal  waste  of  room  which  we  have  seen  and  now  describe.. 
The  MSS.  increase  at  a  rate  of  700  a  year — the  printed  books, 
as  we  have  said,  of  20,000 !  The  former  now  engross  six  rooms 
most  expensively  fitted  up;  one  of  them  alone,  the  waiting- 
room,  which  is  not  used,  long  as  it  has  been  kept  waiting,  might 
be  fitted  to  contain  some  10,000  volumes  ;  in  the  others,  a  third 
of  the  shelves  are  i^noccupied — which  would  hold  at  least  15,000 
MSS.  more ;  meanwhile  the  gaping  presses  are  eked  out  for  show 
with  volumes  here  and  there  placed  flat  on  their  sides.    .  , 

Sir  Frederick  Madden's  evidence  should  be  reverently  studied. 
Employed  since  1826,  this  old  servc^t  feels  himself  to  be  a 
treasure.  Not  easy  to  be.  satisfied,  he  complains  thi^t  he  ^  has  no 
room  to  arrange  the  MSS.  after  his  own  plans ' — and  •  has  no 
adequate  assistance.'  One,  says  he,  of  his  grievances  for  a  series  of 
years  is,  his  difficulty  of  getting  books.  Other  witnesses,  how- 
ever, assert  th^t  he  is  so  vague  as  seldom  to  give  the  right  name, 
and  is  '  a  gentleman  who  does  not  know  what  he  wants.'  He  com- 
plains, with  2500/.  a  year,  besides  .extra  grants  for  purchases,  of 
scant  funds.  In  short,  *  no  man  is  so  ill  treated.'  No  notice  is 
taken  by  the  trustees  of  some  of.  his  reports ;  some  even  are 
returned ;  he  is  kept  waiting  among  the  servants  in  the  hall  of 
the  Chancellor,  who  after  all  goes  out  without  seeing  him.  He 
has  been  much  ill  used  in  not  getting  a  particular  house,  which  it 
appears  he  might  have  had  if  he  would  only  have  asked  for  it ; 
and  he  pronounces,  the  very  excellent  one  he  now  has  to  be  not 
fit   for   a   gentleman.     Although  he   clearly  does  not. love  his 

neighbour. 
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neighlxmr,  no  sooner  cbes  the  neighbour  put  up  a  bookcase,  a 
table,  an  extra  bvdlding,  a  doable  window,  than  Sir  Frederick 
has  his  ditto,  insomuch  that  a  waggish  assistant  hoped  Panizzi 
would  not  hang  himself  during  the  catalogue  campaign,  lest  the 
knight  should  be  found  self-suspended  the  next  morning.  The 
difierences  and  rivalries  between  heads  of  departments,  which 
prevailed  upstairs  and  downstairs,  were  perfectly  known  to  and 
lamented  by  the  trustees,  who  might  and  ought  to  have  nipped 
in  the  bud  Ihe  evils  of  a  public  house  divided  against  itself. 

We  now  enter  the  noble  gallery  in  which  the  library  of 
George  III.  is  kept ;  but  here  again  no  portndt  of  the  honoured 
founder  graces  the  wcdls,  and  should  he,  like  ihe  royal  Dane, 
leVisit  the  earth,  ^  Where,'  would  his  first  exclamation  be,  '  where, 
oh !  where  is  the  Caxton  ^sop — ^the  first  Psalter  6f  1457 — the 
Aldus  Virgil  of  1505 — the  unique  Caxton,  the  Doctrinal  of 
Sapience,  on  vdlum' — the  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troye,  his 
first  book  printed  in  French — and  the  second  Shakespeare  of 
Charles  I.,  with  his  autograph — dum  spiro  eperof*  &c.  &c.  It 
saddens  any  bibliophile  to  see  how  much  ana  long  the  prcBclara 
supeUex  of  this  fine  vasty  hall,  which  cost  140,000/.,  has  been  suf- 
fered to  go  to  ruin  from  pitiful,  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  parsi- 
mony of  a  few  hmidreds.  Now  it  is  almost  too  late  ;  already  the 
books  are  shorn  of  their  regal  glories  and  dimmed  and  dirtied* 
Here  again  the  present  keeper  long  ago  protested  and  prayed 
for  a  little  of  that  glass  widi  which  the  stones,  birds,  and 
beasts  are  protected  up  stairs  by  the  acre.  As  this  room, 
owii^  to  some  architectural  ingenuity  of  its  contrivanice,  is  one  of 
passage,  a  dust  eternal  destroys  books  and  bindings;  a  noise 
eternal  worries  the  student ;  and  as  persons  unknown  to  the  keeper 
of  the  books  pass  through,  and  as  heaps  of  books  are  necessarily 
always  about,  a  vcdume  may  disappear  and  he  have  to  bear  the 
blame. 

On  the  outside  of  this  rocmi^  to  the  right,  an  unsightly  bricks- 
built  receptacle,  with  galleries  lower  than  the  deck  of  a  line-of*> 
battle  ship,  has  been  run  up  by  the  trustees  at  an  expense  of 
between  20,000/.  and  30,000/. — an  expedient  in  which  the  rapidly- 
increasing  books  are  stowed.  Verily  the  public  purse  is  deep* 
Sapience  may,  we  fear,  be  wanting  where  Doctrinals  most  abound. 
The  multitude  of  books  has  not  been  diminished  since  1831  by 
any  sale  of  the  duplicates,  as  was  the  losing  practice  When  Mr. 
Bdoe  was  their  and  the  prints'  keeper.  Mr.  Harper,  his  pre- 
deoessor,  particularly  selected  for  sale,  as  duplicates,  from  the 
books  presented  by  Greorge  II. : — this  was  under  a  notion  *  that 
the  crown  might  repent  and  reclaim  the  gift  ? — and  for  the  same 
reascm  he  stripped  the  volumes  of  Aeir  fine  old  binding,  had 

them 
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them  caty  and  rebound  in  recreant  catf  s  skin.  Among  the  many 
then  disposed  of,  we  will  jnst  cite  the  BiUe  with  autograph  of 
Lorenao  de*  Medici — Cianmer^i^  Bible,  with  his  autograph — 
— ^Henry  YIII/s  book  against  Luther,  presented  by  the  king  to 
Cranmer,  with  the  primate's  own  notes.  The  money  got  by  these 
sides  was  small,  the  disgrace  great  It  is  difficult  to  define 
what  is  strictly  a  duplicate ;  so  many  thmgs  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, mode  of  acquisition,  conditicm,  MS.  notes,  autographs, 
binding,  &c.  Certain  sorts  of  duplicates  are  current  coin  among 
ooUectors,  and,  if  parted  with,  it  should  'Only  be  in  exchange  for 
precious  desiderata.  Duplicates  of  commcmer  books  are  useful  to 
replace  copies  dilapidated  by  wear  and  tear.  The  Museum  pos-*- 
sesses  at  present  some  10,000  such  duplicates,  from  which  a  lend- 
ing library  might  be  fionned  in  the  Museum ;  and  some  have  sng-. 
gested  out  of  doors  additional  puUic  libraries  in  London  or  the 
provinces.  This  latter  scheme  is  nmch  advocated  by  educationists 
of  the  people,  and  brought  about  a  queer  episode. 

While  this  very  commission  was  sitting,  certain  enthusiasts  of 
that  sort  induced  Mr.  Ewart,  in  emulation  of  Mr.  Hawes  of  old, 
to  more  for  a  committee ; — to  which  Sir  George  Grey  assented — 
OQ  condition  that  the  inquiry  should  be  limited  to  the  establish- 
raent  of  new  popular  libraries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  inquiry  into 
existing  libraries.  {Hcmsard^  March  15, 1849.)  This  was  agreed 
to.  Meanwhile,  as  few  people  paid  any  attention  to  Mr.  Ewart's 
proceedings,  much  one-sided  evidence,  and  nowise  bearing  on  the 
allowed  and  limited  subject,  but  most  hostile  to  existing  libraries, 
and  to  the  British  Museum  in  particular,  was  taken.  Nor  was 
any  one  present  to  contradict  or  cross-examine  the  bearers  of 
witness.  On  these  hole-and-corner  irregularities  getting  wind,  at 
die  renewal  of  the  committee  in  1850,  some  new  members  were 
added  to  watch  the  doings.  Then  the  former  witnesses  were 
re-examined,  to  the  sigmd  explosion  of  much  fudge,  full  c^ 
sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  In  his  first  examination  the 
librarian  of  the  Rcgral  Society  stated  that,  in  1847,  he  *  resided 
some  time  at  Munich  ;*  made  particular  inquiries  respecting  the 
library ;  found  it  open  every  day,  and  all  day  ;  *  wondered  at  the 
smoodi  and  beautiM  working  of  the  slender  staff,'  as  compared 
with  the  British  Museum  ;  tested  the  catalogue,  and  obtainied  in 
five  minutes  three  books  connected  with  the  Royal  Society,  pub- 
fished  in  the  sprii^  of  that  year.  It  was  then  shown  that  he  arrived 
at  Munich  on  the  7th  of  September — and  that,  according  to  tiie 
police  records,  upon  the  9th  of  the  same  September  his  passport 
was  signed  for  Ulm.  It  was  proved  from  the  printed  regulations 
^t  the  Munich  library  is  only  open  ttiree  days  in  ^e  week,  and 
then  only  firom  eight  in  the  morning  to  one  in  the  afternoon;  tfiat 

it 
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it  closes  on  the  1st  of  September,  for  vacation,  until  October  15th  ; 
and  that  the  catalogue  never  can  be  consulted  except  by  very 
special  permission,  with  which  of  course,  as  well  as  entrance, 
that  important  English  envoj  had  at  once  been  favoured,  but 
which  he  had  no  busmess  not  to  know  and  appreciate  the  rarity 
of.  The  anti-Museum  acidity  of  Mr.  Lemon,  a  clerk  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  was  not  less  expeditiously  neutralized. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  after  this  Commission  and  Com- 
mittee had  sat,  Parliament  was  again  appealed  to.  Petition  16122 
was  headed,  we  believe,  by  the  Reverend  Editor,  or  ex-Editor,  of 

*  The  Shepherd,'  a  weekly  journal,  price  one  penny,  in  which 
(1835)  he  advertised  Sunday-evening  lectures — pretty  pastorals 
— ^in  Castle-street,  Oxford-market,  admittance  threepence,  ladies 
free.  Petition  16123  was  canvassed  for  by  a  circular — in  com- 
pliance with  which  many  respectable  persons  signed  it,  in  igno- 
rance of  the  contents ; — and  so  on — but  let  us  pass  forward  to 
the  left 

We  enter  the  great  body  of  the  library.  The  whole  collec- 
tion consists  of  about  460,000  volumes,  which  are  ranged  on 
some  twelve  miles  of  shelves.  About  one-third  of  this  national 
library  has  been  presented,  and  the  remainder  honestly  come  by. 
Mais,  Sirey  taut  est  pay4  id — as  Mr.  Planta,  chief  librarian, 
said  in  1814  to  Alexander,  who  remarked  on  its  then  smallness. 
They  manage  matters  better  in  France  and  Russia.  It  appears 
in   evidence  that  in   the  BiMioth^que  du  Boi  (now  Nationale) 

*  one-third  at  least  is  pure  theft '  —  taken  from  convents  and 
emigres  at  the  first  Revolution.  Under  Buonaparte's  despotism, 
collector-commissioners  followed  the  rapacious  eagle,  and  con- 
veyed to  Paris,  then  the  great  receiving-house  of  the  stolen  goods 
of  Europe,  all  that  was  judged  deserving  of  transportation — 
preference  being  religiously  given  to  church  plate.  The  .Gauls,  it 
is  fair  to  add,  acted  no  worse  towards  foreigners  than  towards  their 
own  countrymen — witness  the  revelations  of  the  wholesale  stealing 
which  went  on  in  every  provincial  library  of  France,  detailed  in 
M.  Libri's  own  book — we  mean  his  Lettre  h  M.  de  FaJloux 
(Paris,  1849); — and  also  in  other  documents.  Nor  was  the 
whole  of  the  Buonapartist  swag  disgorged  in  1815,  when  the 
allied  emetic  was  administered.  The  Parisians  still  rejoice  in 
their  pickings— ;/i£r/o  Icetantur  in  ipso.  A  witness,  when  visiting 
this   *  national  property,'  and  observing  the   words  Bibliotheca 

Vaticana  on  a  magnificent  vellum  volume,  remarked  that  he 
thought  they  had  returned  all  the  books  of  other  people.  ^  Oh, 
no,'  was  the  answer;  ^  we  have  not  giv^i  them  all  back ;  we  have 
taken  good  care  of  thaC  La  prapri^ti  c^st  le  vol,  says  M.  Proud- 
hon,  ci-devant  representant  du  peuple  souverain. 

The 
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The  Imperial  Public  Library  at  St  Petenbnrg  was  formed 
after  a  Tartar  and  Calmuck  fashioiu  Count  Zaluski,  bisbop  of 
Kiotj  collected  in  the  last  century  tome  200,000  volumef .  These, 
augmented  by  bis  brother,  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  were  ultimately 
in  1761  left  by  a  Zaluski  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Warsaw. 
This  *  gift  rather  of  a  king  than  of  a  subject*  was  in  1791,  and 
after  the  suppression  of  that  order,  carried  off  to  St  Petersburg. 
The  season  was  so  bad  and  the  books  so  ill  packed,  although 
shared  off  with  sabres  when  protruding,  that  many  cases  broke 
bj  aeeident,  and  many  items  were  lost  and  others  further  injured. 
To  this  haul  were  added  in  due  time  the  books  of  Potemkin.  He. 
was  giving  a  fete  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  when  she  remarked  that 
the  only  thing  wanting  in  his  palace  was  a  library.  Next  morning 
this  well-trinmied  aper  of  civilization  sent  for  a  bookseller,  gave  a 
liberal  order — *  no  matter  what,  little  boo^s  at  the  top,  and  great 
ones  at  the  bottom.'  Never  was  such  trash  shelved,  and  it  is  still' 
classed  on  the  principles  of  our  west-end  upholsterers  when 
famishing  ladies  boudoirs,  by  a  reference  to  size,  not  subject 
'The  quartos,'  says  Mr.  Huish,  '  are  ranged  together,  the  octavos 
U^ther,  the  duodecimos  together ;  works  of.  all  kinds  and  sub- 
jects are  mingled ;  you  will  find  Mrs.  Glass  on  the  Art  of  making 
Sjilabubs  placed  next  to  Beattie  on  the  Immutability  of  Truth — 
Fanny  HjjI  supported  on  one  side  by  Hudibras,  and  on  the 
other  by  St.  Augustine.'  It  is  lucky  for  these  delectable  British 
yimncs  that  the  illustrious  Ukase-maker  Paul  has  retired  from 
^Imsiness ;  for  he  had  ^  passed  a  law  not  to  admit  an  Englishman 
into  the  library,  nor  an  English  book.' 

Fortunately  the  latter  deficiency  can  be  supplied  in  our  Mu- 
seum, parliamentary  petitioners  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  first  object  of  the  keeper,  as  was  proved  in  evidence,  is  to 
secure  works  relating  to  British  subjects.  The  strongest  branch  of 
the  British  Museum  is  general  history,  and  the  strongest  branch  of 
that,  the  strongest,  is  British  history.     The  printed  book  depart- 
JBcnt,  forming  almost  the  only  public  library  in  London  for  two 
Bullions,  is  more  interfered  with  and  misrepresented  than  any 
otiier.     The  keeper  is  subject  to  pressure  from  within  and  from 
without;    it  is  impossible  to   please  everybody.      Here,  while 
I   —nkind  wisely  leaves  geology  to  geologists,  botany  to  botanists, 
aad  so  forth,  and  does  not  pretend  to  teach  the  professed  and  re- 
•popsible  heads,  everybody  that  can  read  fancies  he  knows  all 
flkoDt  books — ^a  slight  mistake,  which  increases  in  proportion  to 
;    db  oassness  of  every  pretender's  ignorance. 
'       Tbe  literary  interests  of  the  Museum,  down  to  1824,  were 
:    adequately  cared  for.     A  pittance  of  between  200/.  and  300/. 
#fear  was,  it  is  true,  dolecl  out ;  but  most  propositions  to  buy 
Tou  Lxxxvm.  NO.  CLXx\'.  M  were 
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were  'thwarted,  and  especially  by  Mr.  Bankes ;  tile  fear  of 
Joseph  Hume,  then  commencing  a  politico-eeonoraical  career, 
was  always  before  his  eyes ; — ^but,  we  are  bound  to  add,  quite 
needlessly — for  Sir  R.  H.  In^is  has  borne  witness  that  he  never 
recollected  of  Mr.  Hume's  making  the  least  objection  to  any  ex- 
penditure, however  high,  upon  any  worthy  object  acquired  or 
coveted  for  die  Museum.  Thus,  however,  when  the  text  of 
Audubon's  fine  work  on  birds  came  to  the  Museum  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  without  the  plates,  Mr.  Bankes  refused  to  pur- 
chase them.  The  trustees  are  not  to  be  let  off  <hi  the  score  of 
Joseph^i  awful  brows — ^they  themselves,  of  their  own  free  will, 
took  many  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  (the  only  book)  of  the  late 
Ferdinand  of  Naples  : — after  his  restoration,  on  Murat's  down- 
fiJI,  when  the  mihister  set  down  in  his  budget  the  usual  sum  for 
Ae  library,  '  What  this  ? '  said  his  macaroni-engulphing  Majesty  ; 
*  how  many  volumes  have  you  already  ? '  *  150,000,  Sire.'  '  Have 
they  all  been  read  through  T  *  No,  Sire;'  *"  Then  buy  no  more 
until  they  have.'  Gradually  the  English  Treasury  were  shamed 
into  some  increase,  and  the  purchases  were  intrusted  to  the  un- 
fettered discretion  of  the  keeper.  It  was  however,  impossible, 
with  such  limited  means  and  bit-by-bit  assistance,  not  amounting^ 
to  20,000/.  in  thirty-two  years,  to  supply  the  many  and  notorious 
desiderata.  In  January,  1845,  a  l*ucid  statement  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Panizzi  to  the  trustees,  giving  once  for  all  a  history  o^ 
the  library  and  its  deficiencies.  Government— Itianks  chiefly  Xx> 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr.  Cardwell — recommended 
Parliament  to  grant,  for  some  years  to-  come,  10,000i.  a^-year  for 
the  purchase  of  books  of  all  descriptions.  An  inculcation  to  add, 
meantime,  more  sparingly  to  other  collections,  coupled  with  the 
keeper's  su^^stions  to  remove  the  Natural  History,  raised  the 
jealousy  and  opposition  of  some  of  his  brother  officers — hinc  iUcB 
bicrymcB,  With  the  28,000iL  received  during  the  scarcely  three 
years  of  this  short-lived  but  g^ierous  grant,  many  gaps  were 
filled  up,  and  all  would  have  bieen  by  this  time,  had  not  Ae  Peel 
ministry  becomey«&  de  se.  The  first  step  ef  the  Whigs  in'power, 
the  zealots  of  education,  was  to  stop  the  grant,  and  hereby  to  dry 
up  one  of  tiie  chief  sources  of  knowledge.  We  are  convinced 
that,  until  proper  room  is  prepared,  no  prudent  keeper  will  ever 
again  bestir  himself  to  obtain  any  new  grant ;  the  obloquy,  trouble, 
and  ill-will,  which  have  been  the  reward  oi  him  who  had  the 
courage  to  set  the  example,  will  be  a  lasting  warning.  To  fMd 
the  arms,  and  doze  from  quarter-day  to  quarter-day,  is  the  best 
policy  for  minor  officials  in  too  many  departments — wrtout  point 
de  zhle. 

The  interior  of  the  library  is  striking.     The  general  desiga  and 
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feiBs  aie  soaewlnt  too  tquane*    In  the  el^ant  *  arched  room'  we 
trace  Italian  sttg!^estioos.     The  acmmiilated  tomes,  ranged  higlk 
ni  hw^ate  Tedlj,  ae  worthy  IKwuDie  Las  it,  ^pcodigiooB  I '     In 
emy  dliectioa  wel^-gamisfaed  trucks  of  botdcs  are  raoring  aboat 
QD  noiseless  whe^ ;  able  attendants,  wasting  ok  the  public,  £et<A 
aod  CMTf  hafan  for  the  sick  soal,  companions  to  the  desolate, 
food  far  the  mind ;  taUes  groan  umfer  ToImBea  to  be  mariced  and 
rayb§^ed  by  inteBigent  gentkmen,  eacb  of  whom,  for  his  ic» 
fre^oKnt,  has  a  deoaater  of  water  and  a  glass — ^  Doetrinals  of 
S^wnce' — lifoecally  suf^fdied  bj  the  Board,  withont  any  dethMv 
tkn  from  h^  daily  wages.      Here  and   these  some  privil^ed 
scholar,  a  spectacled  Geimau,  a  Frenchman  bearded  as  a  pard,  is 
poring  orer  black  letters  and  incunabnla;  or  a  party  of  lady 
risitors — Graces,    Muses,   and   Mincwas — are  flitting  thnmgh, 
otis-boand  ia  eolovrs  brighter  than  ^  Manehester  calico,'  which 
Mr.  Tonlinson,  a.  severely  critical  witness,  mistaok  far  best '  Bar- 
^f  Moffocoo  I'    They  must  not,  bowevor,  seduce  us  from  our  sub- 
ject.   The  Tofasmes.  of  this  glorioos  library  have  doubled  in  mnoi- 
bernacc  the  present  keraer  has  been  at  the  head — ^327,000  in  1837, 
tbej  now  reack  460,000,  truly  reckoned  vp  according  to  Cocker. 
The  boasted  numbers  of  most  of  the  libranes  abeoad  are,  beyond 
doubt,  exaggerated ;  it  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  count :  even  the 
sw  total  of  the  11,000  riigins  of  Cologne  nny  be  a  trifle  too 
Wae.    CertBznly,  in  countries  of  pious  brands  and  bulletin  cele*- 
Wly,  to  lie  pour  l^honneur  de  kf  patrie  has  long  been  orthodocL. 
I>  lim  bbrary  great  care  has  been  taken  to  procure  the  rarest 
30^  nest  expeMsgve  books,  in  order  that  poor  stadents  may  be 
*we  to  find  everything  necessary  foe  research  and  reference,  how- 
ler beyond  tfaeir  means.      The  pablie  purse  properly  pays  for 
sodt  private  bcnefita.     Thoa  dispensary   ci  ^  mind   is,  as  it 
^'agb  to  be,  1^  Dational  storehosse  of  knowledge,  a  risk  repository, 
^^estbed  more  for  utSity  than  entertainment    It  ought  neither  to 
k  1  schotrf  iwr  a  cireulating  Ubravy ;  yet,  while  no  foreign  library 
P^naks  kiui^ers  to  occupy  scanty  space  or  waste  the  time  of 
ftteadmts  with  caHk  for  lij0it  and  idli^  Ikeratuxe,  that  absurdity 
iiaSowed  heve.     The  public  master  who  paj^y  calls  for  what  he 
phases;  he  i»  served  with  an  intellectual  banfuet  in  the  reading- 
'v*^  from  Ae  inner  Hbsary,  tiirough  a  windiow,  which  resembles 
Ac  battery^4iflEtcii  of  a  college. 

bisrder  to  enter  into  the  leading-rooaBi,  we  aoaist  walk  into  Mon- 
^fHe^ptaee,  and  go  down  a  mews4ike  lane  where  a  cart  cannot 
^m.  The  hiisder  portiom  of  the  Museum  are  most  Hottentotish, 
9i  ahame  the  portico  front  features ;  they  consist  of  irregular 
jsoescences,  coachhouse-looking  makeshifts,  courts  and  comers 
^ap  for  the  nonce  in  defiance  of  symmetry  and  Vitmvius.     It 
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is  the  old  story  again,  want  of  room.  Assuredly,  if  the  Natural 
History  be  not  shortly  removed,  a  new  and  enormous  outlay  in 
bricks  and  mortar  must  be  incurred.  If,  on  the  contrary,  nature 
be  separated  from  art,  nothing  will  be  required  for  two  genera- 
tions. In  the  former  emergency,  it  was  su^ested  that  it  might  be 
well  to  effect  the  purchase  of  seven  houses  and  gardens  in  Russell- 
square  and  Montague-place,  and  erect  on  their  site  a  new  MSS.  de- 
partment— taking  the  present  MSS.  rooms  for  the  printed  books — 
and  constructing,  in  a  central  point  between  the  two,  new  reading- 
saloons  worthy  of  the  public*  Then  could  be  supplied  a  collating- 
room  for  curious  and  large  works — ^a  want  now  seriously  felt  by 
learned  students,  since  the  place  destined  for  that  purpose  has 
been  thrown  away  on  insects  and  reptiles ;  a  cold  collation  and 
consolation  for  the  book-worm  bipeds. 

The  public  entrance  to  the  reading-room  is  at  a  poky  side- 
door  in  the  north-east  corner.  It  leads,  by  a  gloomy  ante-\^ult, 
and  up  a  narrow  back-staircase,  into  two  large  rooms.  Here, 
since  the  sitting  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Panizzi  has  at  last  been 
permitted  to  carry  out  his  plans.  We  can  vouch,  after  a  minute 
examination,  that  every  possible  comfort  and  convenience  which 
the  constructions  permitted,  is  now  provided.  Formerly  there 
existed  great  difficulties  of  admission.  About  1806  a  special 
recommendation  from  a  trustee  was  necessary.  This  was  broken 
down  by  Dr.  Stone,  who  claimed  it  as  a  right.  Now  the  door  is 
opened  as  widely  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  preservation 
of  the  public  property.  In  the  year  1811  only  269  tickets  were 
issued ;  in  1849,  3049.  The  number  of  readers,  from  22,800  in 
1825,  had  risen,  in  1848,  to  65,867,  and  is  rapidly  increasing 
since  the  recent  improvements  within.  The  besetting  sin  of  the 
largest  of  these  rooms  is  the  original  and  architectural  want  of 
light  and  space ;  but  all  that  patient  ingenuity  could  well  devise 
for  counteracting  such  evils  has  been  done.  More  than  10,000 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  books  of  reference  have  been  placed 
for  the  visitors  to  consult  at  pleasure.  Two  sets  of  the  additional 
catalogue  are  provided,  with  sloping  shelves  to  rest  them  on. 
There  are  stands  for  pen  and  ink,  and  printed  directions  to  fill  up  in 
order  to  obtain  anything  wanted..  Even  blotting-paper  is  not  for- 
gotten. The  scanty  side-light  has  been  aided  by  putting  glass 
panels  in  doors,  and  by  reflectors.  .  Room  for  forty  readers  more 
has  been  gained  by  change  of  tables  and  positions.  The  legs  of 
chairs  are  padded  with  indiar-rubber  to  move  noiselessly  like  cats' 
paws.  The  hastiest  comparison  of  the  facilities  and  civilities  of 
this  establishment  with  the  rude  and  rigid  regulations  in  most 
foreign  libraries  ought  to  gratify  John  Bull.  Here  any  person 
may  book  any  have  and  any  number  of  books.     Dr.  Biber  had, 
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he  says,  150  in  one  day — ^he  had  really  261.  Any  book  correctly 
asked  for  can  be  delivered  in  ten,  and  is  often  delivered  in  six 
minntes,  although  it  takes  three  minutes  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
library.  They  come,  says  one  witness,  *by  magic'  In  some 
libraries  abroad  they  come,  when  they  come  at  all,  in  an  hour ; 
in  others  the  next  day.  At  Paris,  after  waiting  an  hour,  you  are 
often  told,  ^The  book  is  not  here.'  There  indeed  it  is  so  bad 
that  Mr.  Thackeray  soon  abandoned  any  search  in  that  Vanity 
Fair.     *  Never,*  says  he,  *  was  anjrthing  less  satisfactory.' 

To  conclude — while  a  class  of  Englishmen,  lovers  of  the  grumble, 
befoul  their  own  nest — according  to  the  testimony  of  two  com- 
petent foreigners  who  have  travelled  Europe  to  inspect  libraries, 
*  this  is  the  best  regulated  in  the  world ;  here  the  books  are  most 
faithfully  guarded  and  the  public  most  properly  served.'  The 
evidence  before  the  commissioners  goes  unanimously  to  prove  the 
skill,  good-humoured  patience,  and  attentive  civility  of  the  attend- 
ants. Simple  ignorance  is  aided — pretentious  ignorance  is  endured ; 
— ^testy  old  gentlemen  who  vnite  wrong  names — ^hasty  sparks 
who  will  not  search  under  the  right  letter  of  the  catalogue,  are  put 
in  the  way  of  their  alphabet  by  men  paid  daily  wages.  Yet  no 
end  of  growling.  When  Sir  F.  Madden  writes  for  a  biblio- 
graphical, meaning  a  biographical,  work — Professor  Forbes  for 
one  by  Lichtenstein,  meaning  Leuchtenberg,  and  so  on — ^it  seems 
to  us  that  the  attendants,  not  the  applicants,  have  a  right  to  be 
cross :  you  might  as  well  call  for  a  ^^wich,  meaning  a  Spencer. 
The  business  of  the  British  Museum  is  to  supply  books,  not  that 
sort  of  information  about  books  and  their  authors,  and  th^  various 
titles  or  designations  of  the  same  author,  which  ought  to  be  got 
before  a  man  enters  the  Museum,  from  the  common  manuals  of 
bibliographical  or  biographical  instruction.  If  reasons  were  sup- 
plied by  pantechnicon  patent  vans,  numskulls  are  not  to  be  fur-^ 
nished  with  understanding.  Honourable  M.P.S  themselves  may  be- 
misled.  One  complained  to  the  House  that  the  British  Museum, 
did  not  even  possess  the  esteemed  work  on  Artesian  Wells  by 
one  of  its  own  trustees.  The  truth  came  out,  that  he  had  mis- 
taken a  capital  city,  Paris,  for  a  capital  physician.  Dr.  Paris,  who 
has  written  well  on  many  ills — ^but,  ill  or  well,  on  no  wells. 

Nor  are  all  clever  men — occasi(mally  the  spoilt  children  of 
sweet  Sofia — always  to  be  contented.  Some,  not  satisfied  with 
having  sugar-plums  given  them,  feel  aggrieved  if  they  are  not  put 
in  their  mouths  for  them.  Mr.  Turner  thinks  it  hard,  and  too 
much  for  his  physical  capacities,  to  have  to  carry  the  books  he 
wants — (we  trust  his  extracts  may  be  lighter)  ; — so  he,  for  peace 
and  quiet,  goes  by  the  train  to  the  Bodleian.  He  is  vexed  in 
spirit  at  the  British  Museum  by  a  fellow-student,  ^  an  idiot. 
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who  was  sent  to  the  EeefingHroom  by  hk  fdends  to  ^t  rid  of 
faiiii.'     Sorely  a  tecretasy  cr  a  principal  lilnsriaii  eseicismg  a 
paitemal  authority  o^«r  the  Moaensa,  ougbt  to  lueve  provided  a 
keeper  with  strait  waistcoats,  to  be  i»ed  by  him  at  his  diaore- 
tion.      Mr.  Timer  is  moreoiver  agitated  here  by  die  prescDce 
of  A  flea  ^  larger  than  any  to  be  found  elsewhere,  eaoept  in  the 
reoeiving-roam  of  a  workhouse.'      This  we  mtuit   slup.     Onr 
inferior  entoaaological  expericBoe  pvevenfta  move  particularities 
on  the  Pnlex  Mus.  Brit.  Maac     Certainly  in  this  overcrowded 
world    and    British   JMuaeum  there    aiie  naturals  and  natural 
history  whose  ixxun  is    better   than    th^   company,  and   we 
tvemUe   for  the   dear    UneHtocbings  who  grace  the  leading 
room.     Onr  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Garlyle's  evidoaoe  (Feb.  29, 
i849)  forms  one  of  the  sweetest  morsek  of  tl^  £esast.     He,  too, 
is  worried  by  the  aforesaid  fdiot,  and  by  a  same  goat,  who  blew 
Ins  nose  very  loudly  e^roy  half-hour.     ^  The  bad  ventilatiQn  g^es 
me ' — i.  e,  Mr.  Cariyle — ^  tdte  Museom  headache.'     '  The  ocdinaiy 
frequenters  are  a  very  tiiidc-skinned  race— -I  am  a  thin-skinned 
stndent  and  can't  study  there.'     We  do  tmst  ^bsA  poor  Panizzi 
has  sufficieg^y  felt  the  reading-^[mblic  pulse,  with  no  fee  but 
abuse,  to  be  now  callous,  pachj^ermatous,  and  wtDing  to  leave 
the  skin-feeling  (o  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Paris.     The  aathnr  of 
Sorter  Mesartns  oomplaifis  oi  a  general  want  of  ^oomposuse'  and 
catalogue.     Without  the  latter  he  is  ^  lost  in  the  syha  sflvarum^ 
*The  books  might  .as  well  haire  been  locked  up  in  waler-4ight 
<^ests  and  sunk  ait  the  Doggeri^ank.^    ^  Oi  all  catalogues  the  worst 
is  no  -catalogne  at  alL     A  library  wathoot  ^one  is  a  Polyphemus 
without  an  eye  in  his  head.     A  man  of  coraoEnxm  sense  might  go 
into  this  c^aos  and  make  it  a  cosmos.'     Other  wite  are  indignant 
that  this  chaos  is  not  open  and  lighted  iqp  of  an  evensag — 'biict 
pepadrenture,  however  eduoatien-mangers  may  theorise,  in  prac- 
tice it  might  be  found  (that  few  persons  wcnld  oome  here  if  it  were 
opei^  at  ndgbt.     Lawyers'  and  ineichants'  clerks  find  the  wcrk 
of  each  day  sufficient,  and  'oddly  'cnongh  prefn:  casinos  and  cigara, 
aifter  early  closing,  to  metaphysics  and  mathematics.     Nor  nuxsl 
me  forget  the  daioger  to  which  so  mudi  puUic  paoperty  wcmld 
then   be   exposed  in  b  bnilding   not    fise-proo£     Besides    Mr. 
Braidwood's  brigade,  a  douUe  set  of  attendants  will  be  necessary  i 
benefits  may  be  overbalanced  by  inconvemenoes.     After  tdl,  it  ii 
«  question  of  expense. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  instances  of  misconduct  in  these 
attendants  by  day  ase  most  rare.  One  exception  will  fwove  tltc 
rule.  In  1847  an  nnmarried  lady,  of  whose  writings  we  tbini 
favourably,  received  6om  a  porter,  named  King,  an  aDxakyrm^m 
kcter,  purpoiting  to  be  from  a  strangoE,  threatening,  if  she  didno 
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Temit  through  tfatft  |>orlerr  5f.,that  her  xduavcter  wovld  be  cxpoted. 
The  accdtiipHriied  iadj^  with  the.faogh  conrege  icf  innooeaoe,  todk 
the  letter  to  the  Museom  authorities:  The  hand-^wiiting  was  traced 
to  King,  who  vrm  tried,  and  trwuportcd  for  JKSpen  jears,  and  two 
attenduitB  who  gave  King  a  gcM>d  character  weve  chsmiflted. 
Although  there  it  no  aeordt  police  dvened  hi  phun  clothes  hete^ 
as  at  Paris,  thefts  are  very  rare. 

Of  all  the  maieontents  within  or  withoxrt  tiie  Mvseum,  those 
who  complained  o€  the  Chtcdogue  wove  the  jnoat  noisy.  As  we 
reroaiiced  on  a  former  occasion  (Q.  R.  vol.  73),  whUe  it  «eenis  easy 
OMmgh  to  the  in&iite  mxmber  who  talk  ahout  things  they  do  ai jit 
nnderstand,  to  make  a  good  catali^iae  is  so  ^ery  difiicnk  in  prao- 
tioe  that  the  iasi  biblic^raphers  are  *  appalled^  at  the  underUdcing. 
The  better  opinion  is,  that  the  alphabetical  form,  with  a  copioas 
index  of  maitrten,  is  the  most  ixsefvl  and  feaaiiile,  and  that  unifoD- 
inity  and  consistency,  fulness  and  aoouiacy,  are  theonential  pointe. 
Snch  was  the  system  adopted  by  Awdifredi,  who,  in  1761,  oom^ 
menoed  the  best  alphabetical  <catalogQe  ener  b^nn — that  of  the 
Casanate  Library  at  Rome ;  bat  it  never  was  canoed  beyond  the 
letter  K,  or  the  fourth  volume,  and  that  was  published  in  1788, 
twenty-seven  years  after  Ijhe  finrt — tantm  nujibu  ^rai  J — and  yet  the 
Casanate  Library  did  not  then  oaotain  50,000  volmnes. 

The  battle  of  the  books  fomed  the  chief  object  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  the  CataloQue^  the  key  of  the  position,  'became  the 
pcint  of  attadc  and  detanoe.  As  the  keeper  challenged  all  the 
woiid,  the  Commissioners  enoontaged  every  comer  to  die  lists, 
add  perhaps  wasted  too  much  time  on  snncfay  men  e£  straw,  and 
neglected,  for  this  branch  of  inquky,  the  important  questions 
of  the  MSS.,  the  building,  the  coins,  and  the  recent  extraordinary 
theft  of  them  by  Vlasto,  which  the  Principal  Librarian  anly 
teamt  for  the  l&rst  tisaoe  from  the  public  papers  !  Of  assailants 
from  within — Sir  F.  Madden  pnefers  the  folio  Bodleian  Catalogae 
to  Hhe  one  Mr.  PaaioEi  proposed.'  This  knig^  was  speedily 
nnhorsed.  The  Mttseam  Catalogue,  it  was  shown,  is  one 
^mwn  aocordtng  to  the  ovdeis  of  the  trustees,  who  are  his  and 
the  other  keepers'  masters :  ^  the  Bodleian  has  six  icatalognes  at 
least.'  Mr.  Keeper  Gray  comes  forward,  publishing  pamphlets. 
Rather  than  be  *^ drawn  into  a  squabble'  with  a  brother  officer, 
Mr.  Panizzi  appeals  to  the  trustees,  and  no  less  a  man  than  Sir 
Robert  Peel  -dbraws  the  award.  The  resolution  recommends  him 
to  maintain  an  entire  ^ence  with  regard  to  the  pamphlets,  and 
does  not  require  any  vindication  of  his  conduot  as  isnpngned  by 
Mr.  Gray.  Basia.  Mr.  J^  Payne  CoUier  enleis  armed  capni- 
pie.  He  was  secvetairy  to  the  Commissien,  and  •consequently  in 
possession  -oi  vapabiiahed  evidence,  &mn  whence  Jie   extracts 
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and  writes,  without  communicating  to  the  keeper,  although  lie 
does  to  the  Commi88ioners''and  to  witnesses  from  without.  He  is 
a  patron  of  ^noHve  talent.'  '  English  common  s&a&e  revolts  at 
•Mr.  Panizzi's  plan/  who  is  naturally  anxious  about  foreign 
literature,  though  he  by  no  means  neglects  ours ; — but  English- 
men may  also  deserve  to  come  under  the  same  ban.  Mr.  J.  P.  C. 
pronounces  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Gamett,  assistant  in  the  library, 

*  not  fit  to  do  his  duty.'  Mr.  Gamett  was  a  most  excellent  clas- 
sical scholar,  thoroughly  versed  in  German  and  all  cognate  litera- 
ture, one  of  our  few  good  Anglo-Saxons,  well  acquainted  with 
Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  their  dialects,  and  conversant 
with  several  Oriental  languages.     ^  He  knew,'  said  Mr.  Panizzi, 

*  as  much  of  English  as  Mr.  Collier,  and  more  of  everything  else.' 
Let  us  add  that  he  was  the  writer  of  not  a  few  articles  in  this 
Review ;  and  his  death  was  a  great  loss  to  us  as  well  as  to  the 
Museum.  Then  to  prove  how  easily,  had  he — Mr.  J.  P»  C. — 
been  .in  either  of  their  places,  he  could  make  an  uncommonly 
good  catalogue,  he  volunteers  a  sample — which,  when  sifted  by 
an  experienced  cataloguer,  is  pronounced  to  contain  *  every  error 
that  possibly  can  be  omimitted.' 

Some  of  the  objections  from  without  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  A  good  catalogue,  says  Mr.  Craik,  *  ought  to  be  not 
only  of  every  book,  but  of  the  contents  of  that  book.'  ^  The  fault 
of  the  new  catalogue,'  says  Mr.  Bruce,  *  is  that  it  is  one  of  the 
contents  of  the  books.'  Our  clever  hand-booker,  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, thinks  ^  George  Robins's  Strawberry  Hill  Catalogue, 
which  is  the  worst  ever  made,  better  than  waiting  for  Mr. 
Panizzi's.'  ^  No  annoyance,'  says  Mr.  Bolton  Comey,  ^  is  equal 
to  a  search  through  the  fourscore  folio  volumes.'  He  requires  a 
short  one  immediately,  because,  at  his  time  of  life,  another  would 
not  be  ready  soon  enough  for  him.  In  dealing  with  a  large  library, 
there  must,  we  should  say,  be  a  lai^  catalogue,  and  the  more 
voluminous  the  better,  and  more  accessible,  since  there  is  less 
chance  of  the  searcher's  finding  the  volume  he  wants  aigaged 
by  some  one  else.  When  the  alphabet  is  much  subdivided  ap- 
plicants go  at  once  to  their  letter,  with  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
receiving  dividends  at  the  Bank. 

There  are  other  differences  among  literati  of  the  first  mark. 
Lord  Mahon  wishes  for  a  catalogue  in  type ;  Mr.  Hallam  prefers 
one  in  MS.;  so  does  Mr.  Croker,  who  pronounces  a  printed 
catalogue  to  be  impracticable.  A  complete  and  perfect  one  of 
a  library  increasing  at  the  rate  of  20,000  books  a  year  is,  says 
he,  an  impossibility.  If  one  for  1850  dropped  from  heaven,  its 
simplicity  would  be  spoilt  next  day.  As  one  to  be  made  by 
mortal  hands  would  require  several  years  at  least,  it  would  be 
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obsolete  before  finished.  Mr.  Croker  is  confident  that  the 
alphabetical  is  the  only  principle,  and  that  the  arrangement 
sbonld  be  by  MS.  slips,  with  full  titles,  as  is  now  done.  This 
method  is  both  cheaper,  easier,  and  more  expeditions.  Cata* 
loguing  is  plain  sailing  enough  when  the  cataloguers  have  to 
deal  with  dear  and  easy  titles.  When  books  without  titles,  the 
complex,  the  anonymous,  pseudonymous,  and  polyonomous,  and 
varied  tugs  of  war  come,  then  and  there  is  the  rub.  It  is  under 
that  test  that  all  the  plans  proposed  by  deadly  haters  of  MS., 
printers  and  booksellers  especially-— even  the  ingenious  scheme 
of  our  own  trusty  friends  the  Messrs.  Clowes — must  inevitably 
and  invariably  break  down — ^it  is  angling  for  impossibilities. 
If  John  Bull  will  have  this  whistle,  he  must  pay  for  it,  and 
have  patience.  Meanwhile,  he  has  a  staff  of  librarians  who 
are  living  catalogues,  and  two  sets  of  another  in  MS.,  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  books  he  wants  are  brought  to  him  with  far  greater 
certainty  and  rapidity  than  in  any  other  library  in  Europe.  The 
system  adopted  is  the  preparation  of  MS.  slips  of  full  and  accu- 
rate titles,  legibly  written,  and  on  a  uniform  plan,  with  cross- 
references,  and  marks  indicating  where  each  book  is  placed. 
These  slips  are  now  multiplied  by  Mr.  Wedgwood's  manifold 
writer,  and  are  then  pasted  widely  apart,  and  alphabetically,  into 
-folio  volumes.  These  have  spare  blank  leaves,  and  guards  where- 
on new  leaves  may  be  attached.  The  slips  can  very  easily  be 
detached  and  shifted,  and  whenever  a  folio  becomes  bulky  by 
additions,  it  can  be  forthwith  divided  into  two.  We  just  men- 
tion, in  order  to  give  a  notion  of  the  voluminous  tendancies  of  the 
catalogue,  that  from  the  corpulency  caused  by  recent  additions, 
and  within  a  few  months,  ten  feet  more  space  is  required,  and 
the  increase  of  weight  is  from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  report,  dispose,  once  for  all,  of 
the  idle  but  prevalent  idea  that  the  adoption  of  a  disapproved 
plan  of  catalogue,  and  the  delay  in  its  completion,  are  in  anywise 
attributable  to  the  present  keeper.  They  do  him  complete  justice 
in  these  particulars.  It  wte  not  one  of  his  ordinary  duties  to  pre- 
pare the  catalogues  of  the  old  collections,  and  no  one  would  be  more 
glad  to  get  rid  of  it  than  he  would.  He  chivalrously,  perhaps 
rashly,  undertook  a  service  which  he  was  distinctly  told  he 
might  avoid.  The  failures  and  delays  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
eagerness  and  over-anxiety  of  the  trustees  to  gratify  the  public 
expectation.  Nor  were  their  orders  obeyed  without  their  officer's 
remonstrating  how  *  ruinously '  and  *  erroneously '  they  were  pro^ 
ceeding.  The  trustees,  in  entire  ignorance,  not  so  much  of  what  a 
catalogue  ought  to  be,  as  how  its  preparation  ought  to  be  conducted 
— ^a  point  on  which  amateurs  can  know  nothing — acted  without  any 
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£xed  prindiple,  aad  were  perpetually  changing  rwlee  and  plaas* 
At  one  moment  they  approved  c(f  those  sanctioned  by  piofcp»ionals» 
Mr.  Baber  and  Mr.  Paaizei,  both  of  which  they  seem  after  X€|ected« 
Again,  contraEiy  to  all  advice,  they  oompelled  the  ctftaloguen  to 
take  the  books  alphabetically,  instead  of  shelf  by  shelf,  wberel^ 
infinite  loss  of  time  and  increase  of  trouble  and  rCKpense  were 
occasioned.  They  determined  to  be^n  printing  before  even  half 
of  one  letter  of  the  whole  catalogue  was  got  togeti^r  in  maau* 
script.  Fortunately^  only  down  to  letter  A  had  been  put  in  type 
when  the  error  became  self-evideitt,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  further 
printing.  The  completion  of  the  catalogue  will,  we  trust,  be 
now  left  to  the  untrammelled  discreti^aof  Mr.  Fanisei — tradmd 
fabriliafabrL  He,  while  acting  imder  the  aiders  ol  inespoBsible 
persons,  had  to  bear  the  blame  ibr  their  blvadeis.  The  Com* 
missioners  express  thek  ^dmiratien  at  the  jnanDea:  in  which  he 
•met  and  aiffiwered  every  one  of  the  many  and  minutest  c^harges 
against  him.  Examined  no  less  than  eighteen  timefl^  his  evi- 
dence is  a  rich  tseat  of  practical  .sense  and  straightforward  point. 
There  is  oo  fencing,  no  punning  a  dry  well,  «o  ^  mm  mi  ricordo/ 
as  with  some  other  witnesses  great  and  small— 4[i0r  do  we  remember 
quicker  or  more  efiectual  practice  since  the  ^  famous  dog  Billy ' 
aocommodated  a  hundred  customers  within  the  hour. 

We  cannot  omit  a  word  on  the  masterly  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners; it  must  be  read.  It  is  unanswerable;  nor  are  we 
aware  that  any  serious  attempt  to  do  so  has  been  made,  except 
in  guerillas,  or  little  wars  waged  in  ephemeral  publications. 
The  first  and  last  page  of  the  *  Misrepresentations  Exposed'  by 
the  Ex-Secretary,  are  enough  for  us  in  all  coBsdenoe.  His  Letter 
to  Lord  John  Russell  opens  with  a  distich  which  will  not  scan, 
and  with  a  parody  without  point.     It  ends  thus  : — 

'  My  Lord,  yon  must  have  been  imposed  upon ;  Ite  dooument 
yvn  have  presented  to  the  country  cannot  be  the  Report  of  the  R<^al 
OommiisienerB.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  whose  names  and  seals 
are  affixed  to  the  paper  before  me,*  ooudd  never  have  prompted  your 
Xordship  to  circulate  statements  so  injurious.  Some  rogue  must  have 
ibi^ed  It.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  li'  the  course  has  not  fallen  into 
desuetude,  which  it  would  be  odious  to  disturb,  could  not  you  move 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  pretended  report  be  burned  by  the 
hangman,  and  that  the  rogue,  when  caught,  be  set  in  the  pillory  ?  I 
do  not  myself  recommend  the  measure.  I  hate  the  revival  of  obsolete 
practices,  when  they  savour  of  severity.  Your  Lordship  will,  doubt- 
less, take  counsel  with  your  colleagues.     My  Lord,  I  drop  my  ban- 

*  The  names  tifned  to  the  Rflport  were — Kgerton  BUesmen^  Seymour,  Caiminf , 
Wrotteslex,  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egertou,  Charles  Lemon,  Bodecick  I.  Murcbisoo, 
Andrew  Riitherfurd,  Joseph  Hume,  Samuel  Rogers,  Hichard  M.  Milnes,  and  John 
George  Shaw  Lefcrre. , 
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lering.  Unfier  ^oemmon  •eirornnstanoes,  H  would  be  greatly  unbe- 
coning  our  velathre  positioiifl.  But  our «ii«min0tBiice6  are  aot  eonmon; 
tbrotigh  year  Lordahip's  missiag  your  road,  vre  are  in  the  mire  toge- 
ther. Ceremony  jraet  net  int^eve  to  s^amp  us  both — ^me  in  un- 
merited disgrace^  you  in  &irther  acts  of  ioapolicy  and  injustioe* 
One  seatence  more.  /  write  it  toith  the  most  perfect  candour,  I  have 
g^eat  respect  for  your  personal  character ;  I  nave  greater  for  your 
exalted  station  ;  I  ha^e  confidence  in  your  desire  to  repair  what  you 
have  done  amiss  ;  and  I  am,  your  Lordship's  very  obedient  and  truly 
faithful  servant,  J.  Forshall.* 

The  Comnonionen  am  tinanimoasriy  of  opinion  that  some 
change  in  Ifhe  mode  of  goremm^st  'by  the  trustees  is  absolutely 
necessary,  eren  from  their  own  showing.  Ttey  dismiss,  as 
ncTther  correct  in  law  nor  safe  in  practice,  the  justification 
attempted  to  be  art  up  by  them  for  gross  neglect  of  existing  rules 
and  iftatates — ^namely,  tbat  those  who  made  them,  and  had  the  power 
to  repeal  tb^n,  were  not  bound  by  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
law-^makers  might  be  law-breakers.  The  trustees  appointed  no 
standing  conmiittee,  as  was  provided,  and  made  all  committees 
open — a  fatal  error  ;  when  they  met,  the  Board  avoided,  as  *  in- 
convenient,' that  personal  commnnicatioa  with  the  heads  of  de- 
partments which  is  the  basis  of  all  improvement,  and  without 
which  none  can  take  place ;  nor  were  they  over  courteous  officially, 
whatever  they  might  be  in  private.  From  ignorance  of  the  lo- 
calities and  wants  of  the  beads,  they  allowed  an  uncontrolled 
architect  to  do  as  he  pleased ;  they  paradyzed  the  book  department, 
and  thus  brought  the  keeper  and  the  whole  Museum  into  discredit ; 
they  created  &e  very  fans  et  origo  malihj  the  injudicious  cbange 
made  in  the  powers  of  the  Secretary ;  but  again  hasta. 

After  studying  the  whole  evidence,  the  Commissioners  -could 
not  but  observe  on  the  abuses  to  whicb  i^ministrations  are 
subject  when  too  mnch  is  intrusted  to  the  hands  xai  the  Secretary, 
«nd  imanimously  recommeBd  the  a^lition  of  bis  offioe  as  it  then 
existed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  principal  Iftrariiua.  They  do  mft 
propose  any  chraige  in  the  Trustees;  with  them  tbey  very 
yroperly  deail  lenienfly,  as  the  Court  of  Qneen's  Bench  does 
with  the  mere  errors  of  misled  county  magistrates,  gentlemen 
Vhose  higb  bonour,  integrity,  and  intention  are  beyond  a  shadow 
tif  suspicion*  The  Trustees  duly  estimated  the  delicacy  and  pro- 
priety of  sBch  conduct;  and  when  they  motto  consider  the  Report, 
the  graceful  expression  of  their  satisfaction  at  the  Commissioners' 
-general  approval  of  their  administration  was  penned  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  We  have  compared,  with  sad  interest,  bis 
MS.  draft  and  the  printed  paper  (dated  4th  May,  1850)  ;  it  is 
among  Itie  last  of  Us  compositions,  and  was,  we  beilieve,  found 
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about  his  person  at  his  fatal  accident.  When,  howeyer,  the 
Trustees  complacently  claim  indulgence,  chiefly  from  the  su- 
]>erior  condition  and  accommodation  of  the  library,  and  appeal 
to  it  in  confirmation  of  the  interest  they  took  in  the  success  of 
the  Museum,  it  may  seem,  considering  certain  antecedents,  that 
another  patient  person  has  borne  some  of  the  burden  and  much 
of  the  disrepute. 

The  remedies  lie  in  a  nutshell.  The  original  Act  is  good — 
no  reform  is  necessary.  The  Trustees  are  of  high  and  admitted 
individual  excellence.  Let  them  select  from  their  distinguished 
body  a  very  small  and  not  an  open  committee  of  management ;  let 
a  firm  and  experienced  principal  librarian  be  appointed  when  the 
place  is  vacant — we  cannot  see  how  the  Institution  could  go  on 
without  some  one  in  virtually  that  position ; — above  all,  let  com- 

(>etent  heads  of  departments  be  in  all  cases  selected — ^and  then 
et  them  be  treated  with  honour  and  confidence,  with  a  free  and 
personal  communication,  and  not  worried  by  interferences,  except 
when  they  and  the  chief  officer  disagree  so  much  as  to  justify 
authoritative  intervention — dignus  vindice  nodus. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Deutschland  and  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV,  By 
General  Radowitz.     Hamburgh,  1848. 

2.  Unere  Politik.     Berlin,  1850. 

3.  Preussen's  Deutsclie  Politik.  Die  Drei  FUrstenbiinde,  1785, 
1806,  1849.  By  Dr.  W.  A.  Schmidt,  Professor  of  History 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.     1850. 

ALTHOUGH  the  revolutions  of  our  own  eventful  time  have 
manifestly  accelerated  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and 
given  fresh  intensity  to  the  opposing  principles  which  have  divided 
the  German  nation  in  each  succeeding  age,  yet  this  struggle  is  in 
fact  but  the  renewal  or  the  prolongation  of  a  contest  that  may  be 
traced  through  almost  ^very  page  of  modem  history.  Unlike  the 
other  great  states  of  Christendom,  which  have  seen  their  territorial 
divisions,  their  religious  quarrels,  and  their  contending  families 
subside  at  last  under  the  uniform  influence  of  a  national  poli^, 
a  predominant  church,  and  a  ruling  dynasty,  Germany  has  per- 
petuated all  the  dissensions  of  her  feudal  origin.  The  growth 
of  new  governments  and  dignities  has  only  raised  up  more  for^ 
midable  antagonists  to  the  surviving  representatives  of  her  tra.- 
ditional  institutions.  The  strife  wUch  once  convulsed  her  for 
thirty  years  with  the  horrors  of  religious  warfare  ended  in  a  com- 
promise, leaving  each  party  in  possession  of  one  fragment  of  the 

national 
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national  faith  and  one  compartment  of  the  national  soil.  The 
ideas  of  modem  political  reformation,  which  have  now  manifested 
themselves  in  the  sphere  of  German  society  with  sufficient  power 
to  menace  both  the  old  and  the  new  institutions  of  the  country, 
seem  destined  to  pass  through  the  same  violent  process,  to  revive 
the  same  local  animosities,  and  to  be  advanced  or  resisted  by  the 
same  weapons.  Here,  therefore,  more  than  in  any  of  the  other 
transformations  of  Europe,  we  may  look  to  history  for  examples 
and  warnings  which  bear  with  a  direct  and  appropriate  force  on 
the  events  of  the  day. 

The  German  empire  in  its  mediaeval  character  did  indeed  re- 
present, at  least  in  theory,  a  system  based  upon  national  unity, 
whilst  it  recognised  the  utmost  variety  and  subdivision  in  the 
fiefs  or  provinces  of  the  whole  Teutonic  land ;  and  the  complex 
structure  in  which  the  Imperial  Diets  wielded  at  once  the  legis- 
lative and  the  judicial  power,  under  the  headship  of  the  Caesars, 
was  an  approximation  to  that  central  form  of  government  which 
the  imagination  of  modem  Germany  has  so  eagerly  and  so  vainly 
desired.  It  preserved  liberty  in  the  shape  dear  to  that  age  of 
independent  cities  and  princes ;  it  established  in  rude  and  war- 
like times  the  authority  of  law  even  in  the  external  relations  of 
states ;  and  it  protected  the  rights  and  the  authority  of  the  feeble 
by  an  equal  repartition  of  the  sovereign  dignity,  and  by  the  widely 
diffused  sanction  of  the  imperial  power.  But  the  great  changes 
which  Europe  underwent  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  fraught 
with  destraction  to  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  The  policy  of 
Charles  V.  and  his  successors  proved  fatal  to  the  traditional 
liberties  of  the  estates  in  their  dominions,  or  they  might  possibly 
have  ripened  under  more  favourable  circumstances  into  the  forms 
of  a  mixed  and  constitutional  government.  Above  all,  the 
Reformation  tore  asunder  the  national  stracture.  The  contest 
was  maintained  against  the  Catholic  force  of  the  empire  by 
hostile  leagues  of  the  Protestant  princes  among  themselves,  and 
by  leagues  in  which  foreign  sovereigns  and  foreign  armies  first 
assumed  the  chief  part  in  the  affairs  of*  Germany.  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  consecrated  by  the  Roman  Church,  lost  half  its 

E^litical  authority  when  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  and  the 
eague  of  Schmalkalden  had  for  ever  shaken  from  the  conscience 
of  half  its  subjects  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Papal  See. 

In  the  ominous  events  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
great  contest  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  anarchy  of 
Europe  was  chiefly  fought  out  on  German  ground,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  trace  some  foreshadowing  of  the  differences  of  our 
own  time.     In  the  course  of  that  warfare  which  began  in  1620, 

and 
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wad  lasted  for  the  life  of  a  generatioa  of  men^  the  divisions  of 
Germany  were  practically  referred  to  the  military  arbitration  of 
fdreign  states;  and  when  the  peace  of  Westphalia  once  more 
established  a  tenewed  charter  of  the  empire,  the  Swede  and  the 
Frenchman  were  guarantees  of  that  great  compromise.  The 
periods  of  comparative  repose  which  intervened  or  followed  these 
struggles  were,  in  reality,  a  truce  between  rival  powers  which 
never  altogether  laid  aside  their  hostility  or  even,  their  weapons — 
and  the  interval  was  commonly  employed  in  preparing  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  conflict  with  deadlier  effect;  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century,  introduced  to  the  se^ie  of  politics 
and  of  war  in  Germany,  a  more  formidable  and  constant  race  of 
assailants  than  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Imperial  Constitii- 
tion  had  yet  had  to  encounter*  Protestant  in  creed,  northern  ia 
position,  independent  by  policy  and  by  arms,  the  Prussian  sove- 
reigns, the  first  who  obtained  the  royal  title  and  dignity,  jdaced 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  territorial  princes  of  Germany,  none 
of  whom  had  before  acquired  os  retained  so  compact  or  so  durable 
a  power.  We  took  occasion  to  trace,,  a  few  mondis  back,*  in  the 
machinations  of  the  early  part  of  the  reifpa  of  Frederick  the  Great^ 
the  very  type  of  events  which  were  already  foreseen,  and  have 
since  been  realized..  Each  uiccessive  victory  of  Frederick  was  a 
blow,  not  to  the  House  of  Austria  alone,  but  to  the  constitutioii 
of  the  empire  and  the  union  of  the  chief  States  of  Germany ; 
and  the  transactions  of  his  reign^  as  recorded  by  himself  and  by 
his  ministers,  are  the  best  key  to  the  subsequent  and  constant 
policy  of  his  descendants* 

Amongst  the  combinations  of  policy  or  of  wac  which  have 
been  employed  from  time  to  time^  with  doubtfiil  success^  to  wrest 
the  supremacy  in  Germany  &om  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the 
extinction  of  her  ancient  connexioa  with  the  Germanic  nation, 
the  Fiirstenbund  or  Princes'  League  of  1785^  supplies,  the  most 
complete  and  instructive  indication,  of  the  policy  never  wholly 
I^d  aside  by  Prussian  statesmen.  Dr.  Adolf  Schmidt,  who 
fills  the  chair  of  history  in  die  University  of  Berlin^,  and  is  evi- 
dently familiar  with  the  political  duties  of  that  learned  office,  has 
illustrated  the  period  to  which  we  now  allude  with  giveat  candour 
and  authority  in  one  of  the  publications  named  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  *The  Three  Princes'  Leagues  erf  1785,  1806, 
and  1849,'  in  their  connexion  wiMi  the  general  policy  of  Prussia 
to  the  rest  of  Germany,,  are  die  subject  of  his  little  treatise,  and 
we  understand  that  within  die  last  few  days,  the  Pn>£»ssor  has 
brouf2:ht  forth  a  more  ponderous  work  oa  the  some  suggestive 

>*  W.  U.  M'arch,  1850.     Aeview  of  Kaake  f  Untoiy  of  the  Hviue  of  BnuKleiiburg. 
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mbject,  ta  which  the  arBhives^  of  Bedin  bare  furnished  very  lavge 
additions.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  present  state  of  Germany, 
and  of  the  design  imputed  to  this  writer^  that  his  i^ppeals  for 
access  to  the  archives  of  Dresden  and  Cassel,  in  order  to  examine 
the  same  transaction,  were  very  naturally  declimd.  However,  Dr^ 
Schmidt,  whose  services  to  literature  were  already  favourably 
known,  is  a  fair  spoken  and  unblushing  advocate.  He  states 
his  caae  with  scientific  boldkiess^  and  it  hardly  seems  to  hwfe 
crossed  his.  mind  that  he  is  holding  up  to  the  example  of  his 
oountxymen  some  of  the  most  dangerous  and  scandalous  trans^ 
actions,  which  hove  marked  their  shovt  but  notorious  history. 
We  shall  therefore  have  no  difficulty  ixL  extracting  from  Tk. 
Schmidt'^  own  pages  a  perfect  corroboration  of  that  systematic 
tendency  to  aggression  which  we  have  imputed  to  th^  policy  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin,  not  only  by  direct  hostility  to  the  Empire, 
but  by  the  attempt  to  turn  the  minor  forces  of  the  Empire,  or  the 
Confederation,.  ftt)m  that  body  in  which  Austria  still  filled  the 
foremost  place,  to  another  league  or  union,  in  which  Prussia 
should  find  means  to  substitute  her  own  influence  for  that  of  her 
rival. 

Amongst  the  ministera  of  Fcederick  II.,  he  who  had  reduced 
this  systematic  hostility  to  Austria  to  its  most  complete  forai,. 
and  most  ated&sdr  matintained  it  to*  be  the  sole  basis  of  the  policy 
of  the  Home  of  JBrandenburg,  was  Count  Hertaberg.  He  served 
the  monarchy  from  the  year  1745  until  after  die  death  of  Frederick ; 
and  indeed  it  was  only  the  commencement  of  the  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1791,  which  terminated  Hertzberg^s 
career.  During  the  latter  years  of  Frederick's  life  he  filled  tibe 
office  of  Foreign  minister,  and  adhered  through  all  the  perils  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Bavarian  succes- 
sion, to  one  unbroken  system  of  hate  and  hostility  to  Austria.  It 
is  true  that  ihe  ambitious  and  resdess  ipciicj  of  Joseph  II.  had 
been  roused,  by  his  personal  vanity  and  his  jealousy  of  Frederick, 
to  enterprioes  which  threatened  the  hmi  remains  of  union  and 
strength  still  lingering  in  t^e  fabric  of  the  empire.  The  claim 
upon  die  succession  of  Bavaria,  the  subsequent  proposal  of  the 
exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  spoliation 
of  dioceses  whose*  rights  and  psoperty  were  protected  by  the 
Imperial  constitutions,  and  the  attempt  to  tevj  Imperial  contribu- 
tions by  lettens  of  sustenance  {jHmisbriefe)fy  on  the  ecclesiastical 
j^operty  even  of  the  Protestant  States,  had  all  been  bitteriy 
resented ;  and  not  very  long  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Tesehen — under  pretence  of  defending  the  Germanic  constitution 
— Frederick  communicated  to  his  ministers,  Hertzberg  and  Finken- 
stein,  the  plan  of  a  leaffue  or  separate  union  amongst  the  Princes 
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of  Germany.*  Hertzberg  was  instructed  to  open  verbal  com- 
munications with  the  Princes,  and  the  King  urged  on  the  project 
with  intense  animation.  A  formal  negotiation  was  opened  at 
Berlin  in  March,  1785,  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Prussia, 
Saxony,  and  Hanover  ;  on  the  23rd  of  July  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded— and  it  subsequently  received  the  assent  of  a  considerable 
number  of  the  minor  States.  Stein,  at  that  time  but  twenty-seven 
years  old,  won  over  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  who,  as  Arch-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  was  second  only  in  authority  to  the  Emperor ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  Prussia  four  votes  in  the  electoral 
college,  broke  the  ascendancy  of  Austria  in  the  highest  region  of 
the  Germanic  constitution,  and,  to  use  Dr.  Schmidt's  expression, 
*  transferred  the  centre  of  gravity  in  German  afiairs  from  Vienna 
to  Potsdam  and  Berlin.*  We  shall  leave  him  to  describe  the 
nature  of  the  compact  in  his  own  terms  : — 

^  Superficially  considered,  the  League  of  Princespresents  itself  most  pro* 
minently  (though  this  was  already  no  inconsiderable  result)  as  an  alliance 
of  defence  and  support^against  Austria,  and  as  a  coalition  against  the 
Emperors  of  that  house.'  It  was  meant  to  organize  a  common  systematic 
resistance  against  each  and  all.  It  was  meant  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  several  Princes  and  States,  and  their  existing  possessions.  But  when 
it  professes  to  uphold  the  true  constitution  of  the  Empire  in  all  its 
rigour,  and  at  any  cost,  this  proposition  seems  open  to  doubt  For  it 
may  be  detected  that  the  real  object  of  the  Lei^ue  was  to  establish  the 
League  itself  in  the  place  of  the  Empire,  and  to  re-constitute  Germany 
under  Prussian  guidance.  The  first  object  was  to  place  the  next  election 
of  an  Emperor  under  her  control,  and  it  is  probable  that  purpose  would 
have  been  effected.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious  differences  which 
exist  between  the  state  of  Germany  in  the  last  period  of  her 
Westphalian  Constitution  and  Germany  under  the  Confederation 
of  1815.  In  our  time  Austria  has  herself  relinquished  the  old  im- 
perial dignity,  and  she  claims  no  powers  beyond  those  which 
she  shares  with  her  confederates  in  the  Diet  under  the  express 
conditions  of  recent  and  well-known  treaties.  The  pretext  of 
an  aggressive  power  to  be  resisted  had  disappeared: — ^yet  Prussia 
in  1849  carried  her  pretensions  much  farther  than  in  1785,  for, 
whilst  the  earlier  union  only  pledged  itself  to  secure  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  its  members,  the  more  recent  league  was  avow- 
edly designed  to  extinguish  ^em.  Both  were  schemes  ^  to  re- 
constitute Germany  under  the  guidance  of  Prussia,'  and  it  may 
deserve  remark  that  in  both  instances  the  first  effort  of  Prussia 

*  The  letters  in  which  this  uroject  was  communicated  to  the  ministers,  first  pub- 
lished in  Count  Hertxberg*s  coUection  of  documents^  have  been  reprinted  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  works  of  Frederick  (vol.  Ti.  p.  211). 
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was  to  use  these  treaties  for  the  purpose  of  incorporating  the 
troops  of  the  minor  princes  into  the  Prussian  army.  Frede- 
rick II.  proposed  a  military  convention  to  that  effect,  which  was« 
rejected  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  The  former  declared  that '  it  seemed  a  contradiction 
to  weaken  his  forces  by  transferring  them  to  the  pleasure  of  another 
at  the  very  moment  he  might  be  required  to  use  them  for  the 
League  ;*  and  the  latter  added  that  *  he  wished  to  avoid  everything 
which  might  give  the  League  the  appearance  of  being  a  mere 
engine  of  Prussia.'  The  very  same  measures  have  been  at- 
tempted within  the  last  twelve  months  by  Prussia  with  reference 
to  the  armies  of  Baden,  Mecklenburg,  and  several  smaller  States^ 
in  direct  violation  of  an  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  whole  strength  and  vitality  of  the  Fiirstenbund  lay,  how- 
ever, in  Frederick  II.  himself,  ai^  as  he  died  in  little  more  than  a 
year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiation,  this  union  was  neither 
longer-lived  or  more  effective  than  that  which  we  have  seen 
interred  by  its  authors  between  the  25th  of  May  1849  and  the 
8th  of  October  1850. 

The  hostility  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  Courts  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  death  of  the  great  Frederick,  and  terminated  for  the 
time  by  that  of  Joseph  II. ;  more  amicable  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  their  successors,  Frederick  William  II.  and  Leo- 
pold, than  had  existed  since  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  terror  already  inspired  by  the  French  Revolution  disarmed 
their  lesser  animosities,  as  an  earthquake  is  said  to  tame  the 
beasts  of  prey;  and  the  last  partition  of  Poland  united  their 
alliance  by  a  common  interest  and  a  common  fear.  War  was 
declared  by  both  states  against  France  in  1792 ;  and  the  German 
Empire  arrayed  its  last  armies  against  the  raw  recruits  of  the 
French  Convention.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the  infancy  and 
the  decrepitude  of  military  power,  and,  as  the  former  rose  in 
strength,  the  latter  declined  to  impotence.  Yet,  even  in  that 
period  of  evident  peril  to  the  institutions  of  Europe,  Prussia 
soon  resumed  her  selfish  policy,  withdrew  from  the  contest  by 
the  separate  peace  of  Basle  in  1796,  and  left  the  Empire  to  perish 
by  itself  on  the  fields  of  Hohenlinden,  Marengo,  and  Austerlitz. 
Enriched  by  her  neutrality,  and  gloating  over  the  spoils  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  shape  of  the  secularization  of  the  church  pro- 
perty of  the  Empire  distributed  by  France,  Prussia  had  the  tur- 
pitude to  annex  even  Hanover  to  her  dominions,  and  to  subscribe, 
by  her  assent,  to  the  total  dissolution  of  Germany  by  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine. 

*  This  was  the  moment,'  says  Dr.  Schmidt,  ^  which  Prussia  seized  to 

draw  the  last  remains  of  the  Empire  to  herself,  and  to  erect  in  Germany 
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a  second  Confederatioir,  like  the  Rheinbund,  but  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. Austria  had  not  yet  renounced  the  imperial  dignity,  when 
•Prussia,  anticipating  that  event)  began  her  arrangements  to  bring  it 
about  For  the  renunciation  took  place  in  August,  and  already  in 
July  the  Prussian  cabinet  was  busily  engaged  in  plans  to  call  into 
existence  a  North^G^rman  League  and  a  Northern  Constitution,  by 
which  Frederick  William  III.  might  assume  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
retain  all  the  former  rights  of  the  German  Emperors  as  the  head  of 
this  new  League. 

^The  general  and  fundamental  principle  of  this  combination  lay, 
beyond  doubt,  in  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  the  aspect  of  affitirs  seemed 
to  favour  its  development.  It  was  bom  with  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
had  g^wn  to  maturity  under  his  government.  Even  under  Frederick 
William  III.  the  dynasty  of  Hohenzollern  had  not  remained  unmindful  of 
the  German  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  recognised  its  vocation  to 
labour  on  in  the  same  direction ;  only  that  the  several  members  of  the 
Soyal  &mily  were  not  alwa3rs  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  cabinet 
and  the  personal  &vourites  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ac- 
quiring the  supremacy  of  Germany.  In  a  memoir  written  in  August, 
1806,  the  Princes  Henry  and  William,  with  the  Prince  Louis  Ferdi* 
nand  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  assisted  by  the  Minister  Stein  and 
Generals  Ruhel  and  Phull,  declared  expressly,  and  with  especial 
warmth,  that  the  immutable  object  of  Prussian  policy  was  to  annex 
the  most  important  German  StcUes,  especially  in  the  Norths  to  the 
Prussian  monarchy.  They  advocated  this  "system,**  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great,  but  "  because  it  was 
consonant  with  wisdom.**  Their  views  were  in  fact  identical  with  the 
euphemistical  idea  of  "  Prussia's  merging  into  Germany.'*  But  in- 
deed, as  early  as  1804,  when  the  Grermanic  Empire  waa  still  in  exist- 
-once,  and  the  resources  of  Austria  were  unexhausted,  the  Minister 
Stein  wrote  to  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Usingen,  "  If  the  great  beneficial 
interests  of  the  nation  are  ever  to  be  attained,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
union  of  the  smaller  states  with  the  two  great  monarchies  upon  whose 
existence  the  duration  of  the  German  name  depends ;  and  Heaven 
grant  that  I  may  witness  that  happy  event.*'  * 

Napoleon  himself  had  encouraged  these  projects,  and  oflEsred 
to  abet  Prussia  in  any  augmentation  of  her  power  whicb  she 
might  be  content  to  owe  to  the  support  of  France.  But  the  King 
and  Hardenberg  would  not  descend  to  that  extreme  abasement ; 
the  bait  was  rejected ;  and  after  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
trigue, only  comparable  to  that  which  we  have  just  witnessed, 
war  was  declared,  and  the  cannon  of  Jena  annihilated  the  whole 
fabric  of  Prussia's  ambition.  She  had  stood  at  last  absolutely 
independent  and  separate,  but  absolutely  alone  ;  and  even  the 
chastisement  of  Jena,  and  her  subsequent  period  of  captivity  and 
oppression,  were  hardly  more  than  the  just  expiation  of  her  de- 
sertion, for  the  basest  motives,  of  the  cause  of  her  countrymen  and 
her  allies.     Such  were  the  results   of  the  two  most  important 

r^^^^  attempts 
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attempts  made  by  Prussia  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  Grermanj 
at  the  expense  of  Austria. 

In  1815  these  lessons  had  sunk  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  had  committed  such  faults  and  suffered  for  them.  Th« 
complete  union  of  Germany  and  the  temporary  coalition  of  Europe^ 
which  had  been  the  grand  objects  pursued  with  undaunted  per«- 
seveiance  by  Mr.  Pitt  through  the  last  memorable  years  of  his 
administration,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  more  fortunate 
successors,  rose  at  last  out  of  the  extremity  of  evil ;  and  the 
alliance  of  Teplitz,  which  drove  the  French  armies  from  Ger«* 
many,  became  the  basis  of  that  pers(mal  intimacy  and  tiiat 
prolonged  alliance  of  the  northern  courts,  which  continued  during 
so  many  years  to  be  the  chief  security  of  the  continental  peace.  In 
that  moment  of  confidence  and  of  victory,  when  every  nati<m 
started  into  fresh  life  upon  its  deliverance  from  the  chains  of 
French  conquest,  the  common  impulse  was  to  secure  the  union 
by  which  this  mighty  result  had  been  achieved.  The  sixth 
article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  at  once  laid  down  the  principle 
that  the  states  of  Germany  should  i^tain  their  independent 
sovereignty,  but  be  united  by  a  federal  tie;  and  Prince  Met- 
temich  declared,  in  his  note  of  the  22nd  November,  1814,  when 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Wnrtembei^  hesitated  to  accede  to  these 
terms,  that  ^  it  was  for  the  interest  of  all  Europe  that  this  federal 
tie  should  exist,  insomuch  that  it  was  not  even  then  compet^it 
to  one  of  the  states  of  Germany  to  oppose  what  was  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  all  by  refusing  to  enter  the  league.'  At  the  same 
time  the  Emperor  Alexander  recommended,  in  an  official  note  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet  of  the  11th  November,  1814,  that— 

*'  the  Confederation  must  be  conformable  to  prindples  of  justice  and 
social  order,  the  welfare  of  each  State,  and  the  interests  of  Europe. 
These  principles  require  therefore  that  the  right  of  making  war  and 
concluding  peace— the  right  of  deciding  disputes  between  the  coa- 
&demte  sovexeigDs  and  of  providing  ibr  the  gensial  interest,  should 
appertain  to  the  Confederation,  and  that  und^  its  gpuarantee  consti- 
tutional estates  (kmdstiinde)  should  be  formed  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  and  property.  It  is  necessary  that  a  system  be  introduced  for 
the  Grerman  States  to  preserve  them  from  the  danger  of  an  isolated 
position,  so  that  their  forces  should  be  subject  to  a  common  direction, 
and  only  be  employed  for  the  general  interest ;  that  the  existing  ex- 
citement should  be  allayed,  the  abuse  of  strength  prevent^,  and  the 
rights  of  all  protected  by  firm,  wise,  and  libCTal  measures.' 

Such  was  the  advice  of  Russia  in  1814,  and  such  we  believe 

.  has  been  the  spirit  of  her  counsels  in  1850 — for,  to  the  honour  pf 

the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  it  has  uniformly  laboured  to  maintain 

the  friendly  connexion  of  the  German  courts  more  actively  and 

N  2  sincerely 
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sincerely  than  they  have  done  themselves ;  although,  if  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  had  been  animated  by  the  aggressive  views  some-* 
times  imputed  to  him,  he  had  obviously  more  to  gain  by  their 
division  and  consequent  weakness.  But  the  essential  condition 
on  which  the  success  of  the  Confederation  rested  was  the  con- 
cert of  Austria  and  Prussia ;  and  the  all-important  condition 
which  it  established  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  in  the  external 
and  internal  engagements  of  Germany,  was  the  sabstitution  of 
this  concert  and  union  for  the  rivalry  and  hostility  which  had  pro- 
duced such  disastrous  effects.  The  former  of  these  powers  was 
called  upon  to  lay  aside  her  pretensions  to  paramount  influence 
in  the  imperial  councils  of  Germany ;  the  latter  to  forsake  that 
hostile  policy  which  had  been  incessantly  directed  for  a  century 
against  rights  that  her  rival  had  now  abandoned.  These  sacrifices 
were  the  basis  of  the  compromise — and  we  insist  upon  them  pre- 
cisely because  in  proportion  as  these  pledges  have  been  forgotten 
the  peace  and  union  of  Germany  have  again  been  exposed  to 
doubt  and  danger.  To  use  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Kliiber,  at  the  time — 

*  The  political  Influence  of  the  two  principal  German  powers  over 
the  rest  of  Germany,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  will,  as  far  as 
human  foresight  can  penetrate,  work  well  and  preserve  itself  from 
abuse  as  long  as  they  work  in  concert.  What  is  to  destroy  the  hopes 
we  have  conceived  of  the  duration  of  this  concert,  from  the  personal 
and  tried  characters  of  the  two  Sovereigns,  from  the  sagacity  and 
goodwill  of  their  chief  statesman,  who  must  perceive  in  this  harmony 
a  powerful  element  of  his  own  strength,  and  lastly  from  the  warnings 
of  history  ?  Would  not  an  obstinate  severance  of  this  natural  influence 
threaten  the  Confederation  itself?  Would  not  its  effect  be,  at  the 
least,  to  make  a  separation  of  it  into  two  state  systems  inevitable,  and 
pwhaps  desirable  ?  But  the  best  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
concert  is  to  be  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  negotiations  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  in  the  express  mutual  assurances  which  ought 
never,  without  absolute  proof,  to  be  subjected  to  any  misunderstanding/ 
—Kliibef^s  Uebersicht^  p.  158. 

The  assurances  alluded  to  in  these  prophetic  remarks  were 
contained  in  notes  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers  re« 
spectively,  which  established  the  joint  and  equal  influence  of  th« 
two  powers  in  the  Confederation  as  the  fundamental  condition  ot 
the  league. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Germanic  Confederation  did  not  answel 
in  all  respects  to  the  intentions  of  its  founders,  and  it  certainly 
fell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  nation.  General  von  Radowitt 
speaks  of  it  in  his  pamphlet  in  terms  of  the  most  contemptuoii4 
acerbity.  But  to  judge  it  rightly,  its  merits  consisted  less 
the  good  which  it  effected,  for  in  tiiis  respect  it  was  onavoi 
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aUj  a  cambiDUs  and  irresolute  body,  than  In  the  mischief 
wiiich  it  prevented.  It  was  the  pledge  of  peace  between  the 
German  states;  and  we  have  recently  seen  that  political  com- 
binations  of  much  higher  pretensions  and  more  ephemeral 
popularity  have  proved  utterly  worthless  in  this  the  most  essen- 
tial condition  of  all,  and  have  increased  the  high  pressure  of 
united  Germany  till  the  machine  burst.  The  Confederation 
was  not  in  fact  a  government.  Its  powers  like  its  duties  were 
limited ;  and  we  doubt  whether  the  peculiar  functions  it  had  to 
perform  could  have  been  more  ably  discharged,  or  discharged 
at  all,  by  the  addition  of  any  sort  of  popular  assembly,  for 
its  whole  strength,  its  finances,  its  ministers,  even  its  troops, 
irare,  so  to  speeJ^  not  original,  but  derived  from  the  several 
States,  its  members.  But  it  held  the  balance  between  them ;  it 
presented  an  impervious,  though  not  an  active,  resistance  to 
ambitioas  and  self-seeking  designs ;  and  no  greater  proof  can  be 
had  of  its  utility  in  this  respect,  than  that  the  first  indications 
given  by  Prussia  of  her  peculiar  schemes  of  aggrandizement  are 
to  be  found  not  in  the  annals  of  the  Bund  itself,  but  in  lier 
exertions  to  form  extra-federal  alliances  and  combinations.  Thus 
the  ZoUverein,  which  for  several  years  employed  her  utmost  inge* 
oni^  and  seemed  to  satisfy  her  ambition,  was  a  combination  by 
which,  to  the  exclusion  of  Austria,  and  without  the  Confederation^ 
she  rallied  to  herself  in  conmiercial  matters  most  of  the  minor  states 
of  Germany,  and  even  placed  them  to  some  extent  in  financial 
dependence  on  her  exchequer.  As  long,  however,  as  Frederick 
William  III.  lived  and  reigned,  he  was  not  unfaithful  to  his 
cDgagements.  He  was  personally  attached  to  the  sovereigns,  his 
allies,  by  whose  assistance  he  had  not  only  regained  but  largely 
extended  his  dominions;  and  the  last  politi^  precept  he  bcs 
qneathed  to  his  successor  was  to  remain  constant  to  the  prin* 
cz{des  of  that  great  alliance.  The  *  system  of  Frederick  the 
Great'  was  best  known  to  him  by  its  last  consequences,  and 
1815  had  efiaced  the  errors  of  1806.  The  experience  of  his 
eurly  life  had  tauj^t  him  lessons  of  suffering  and  ignominy  not 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  he  would  have  recoiled  with  dismay  from 
the  capricions,  adventurous,  and  sometimes  faithless  policy  of  his 
misguided  son. 

But  He  who  in  1840  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia,  was 
destined  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  strange  mixture  of  perverted 
endowments  and  egregious  defects,  which  would  have  stamped  a 
private  man  with  eccentricity  and  weakness,  but  which  have 
exendsed  a  fatal  influence  over  the  policy  of  a  king.  These 
personal  peculiarities  of  Frederick  William  IV.  have  been  so 
conspicuously  displayed  in  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign,  and 
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will  donbtlesf  continue  to  influence  so  large  a  part  of  the  policy 
of  Prussia  as  long  as  he  occupies  the  throne,  that  we  must 
be  peimitted  to  examine  with  hutoric  freedom  the  leading  fear- 
tures  of  his  character.  That  character,  indeed,  baffles  descrip- 
tion as  a  whole,  for  it  appears  devoid  of  those  predominating 
ndes  of  action,  and  even  of  those  constant  predilections,  which. 
oomnuxKly  shape  to  definite  ends  the  life  of  man.  With  a  pas- 
sionate admiration  of  those  gifts  which  achieve  the  highest  dis* 
eoveries  of  science,  the  loftiest  productions  of  art,  and  the  noUesI 
works  of  policy,  and  an  ardent  ambition  to  embellish  his  reign 
and  to  exalt  his  kingdom  by  these  triumphs  of  tiie  intellect^ 
Frederick  William  IV.  has  lived  in  an  unreal  and  flBOitastic  world, 
to  which  the  stem  obligations  of  sense  and  duty  have  no  acoeas. 
He  has  perpetually  *oustaken  for  these  laws  of  great  minds,  and 
these  incentives  of  great  actions,  the  suggestions  of  an  eager 
imagination  or  the  caprices  of  vulgar  sentiment.  With  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  the  religious  character  of  his  position  as  the 
supreme  ruler  of  a  nation,  and  a  mjrstical  reliaooe  on  the  guid- 
ance of  a  higher  Power,  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  simpler  tmths 
and  plain  necessities  of  cbily  life  in  the  romantic  colours  whidi 
hb  faith  and  his  fancy  threw  around  him ;  and  the  unbecomin|^ 
fieaniliarity  of  his  appeals  to  the  most  sacred  topics  has  lowered 
their  grandeur  and  weakened  his  own  sincerity*  With  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  vani^,  justified  to  some  extent  by  his  vivid 
talents  and  his  rapid  conceptions,  he  has  imagined  that  the  world 
was  to  be  swayed,  as  it  were,  by  some  supernatural  intelligenoe^ 
and  has  assigned  too  lai^  a  share  in  human  affidrs  to  those  fitful 
impulses  which  originate,  but  do  not  complete,  a  vast  design. 
At  one  moment  he  has  assumed  the  congenial  attitudes  of  a 
heaven-anointed  king,  and  no  sovereign  ev»  laid  higher  daims 
to  the  indefeasible  prerogatives  of  absolute  monarchy ;  at  another, 
he  has  fluttered  at  the  torch  of  revolution,  and,  by  his  con- 
cessions and  resistances,  strengthened  and  irritated  that  power 
which  has  threatened  to  annihilate  every  vestige  of  his  throne. 
Impetuous  to-day  to  the  utmost  verge  of  rashness,  to-morrow 
irresolution  will  cheat  his  mere  wilL  It  is  the  character  of  a 
Hamlet,  without  his  dignity  or  his  grace;  and  the  ambition 
of  a  Wallenstein  without  his  daring.  Two  centuries  ago  the 
King  of  Prussia  would  have  haunted  an  astrologer's  tower — 
in  antiquity  he  would  have  torn  the  secrets  of  uncertain  great- 
ness from  the  cavern  of  the  sibyl  or  the  responses  of  augurs. 
His  mastery  of  words,  or  rather  the  impremeditated  vehemence 
of  his  language,  reveals  from  time  to  time  an  eager,  struggling^ 
ambitious  spirit,  scorning  the  ordinary  restrictions  of  his  station, 
and  aiming  at  a  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  eloquence  or  wit; 

but 
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tNtf  when  these  fumes  of  excitement  have  pa«»ed  away,  the  di»-> 
eoiooied  ykion  or  the  n^lected  promise  fade  like  the  dream  of 
an  opimB-eat^ ;  imd  even  his  people,  who  caught  the  first  hal- 
incfaitaioBs  of  this  rcryal  oratory,  have  long  learned  to  regard  it 
as  a  pa«tiine  of  no  accxmnt  He  has  cast  the  institutions  oi 
his  conntry,  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  the  alliances  of  his  con- 
Soderates^  the  confidence  of  his  people,  into  this  alembic,  till  they 
Ittve  risen  in  so  nmcfa  tinted  vapour  and  ''passed  away.  Such 
%  soferei^n,  <yr  indeed  such  a  man,  must  say  with  Parolles,  that 
'  disgraces  have  of  late  knocl^  too  often  at  his  door  ;'  and  in* 
(bed  it  Binsl  be  ^  a  tery  plausive  invention  that  carries  it  now ;' 
but  life  and  genius  can  hardly  be  held  on  worse  terms  than 
tkne  o{  a  perpetual  cmitttition  for  unaccomplished  greatness,  in 
wfai<^  every  ei^ei|mse  begins  in  enthusiasn^'to  end  in  ridicule. 
bngineaach  a  ruler  placed  at  the  head  of  a  people  more  advanced 
a  edocatiAMi  than  in  political  experienoe-^^till  dissadsfied  with 
lis  iBidc  in  the  EUiropean  syatem — ^free  in  anns,  but  amtroUed 
sad  ahttcUed  in  the  exercise  of  civil  power ;  and  let  Uus  ominous 
eoi^vnclion  occur  at  a  period  when  the  landmarks  of  states  are 
£aUe  to  be  moved,  and  the  principles  of  authority  profoundly 
shaken.  With  such  elements,  we  need  no  other  causes  to  account 
&ir  the  result 

£▼«!  such  dangeDi  might  have  been  lessened  if  the  King 
of  Pmasia  had  fsdlen  into  the  hands  of  wise  and  temperate 
adnaers;  but  the  warmth- of  bis  friendships,  which  have  coi>- 
tbmed  to  expend  with  effeminate  vivacity,  placed  him  under  ii>- 
fiuenoe  die  moie  lamentably  dai^erous  because  exercised  by  the 
abuse  of  pure  and  noble  sentiment,  and  by  the  flattery  of  the 
iutdlect  and  the  heart.  Amongst  these  men.  General  vcm  Ra- 
dewitz,  the  author  of  <me  of  the  works  now  before  us,  has  retained 
&e  first  place,  and  (as  we  learn  from  a  confidential  billet  of  the 
King's,  which  that  minister  was  so  imprudent  as  to  publish  on 
his  retirem^Qt)  the  most  complete  mastery  over  his  policy  and  his 
aSaetions. 

Joseph  von  Radowitz  is  descended  from  an  obscure  family  of 
Northern  Hungary,  and  traces  of  his  Sclavonic  origin  are  still 
distinguishable  in  his  person  and  in  his  character.  His  Ger- 
■Biiiism  is,  in  fact,  an  acquired  rather  than  a  natural  quality,  and 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  remarkable  instances,  Prussia  has  found 
her  most  influential 'stcitesmen  in  the  strangers  she  has  adopted. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Westphalia  in  very  early 
life,  fiKim  which  he  passed  into  that  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse.  He 
afterwards  obtained  a  ccnnmission  in  the  Prussian  army,  or  rather 
in  €be  miUtiLry  household  of  Prince  Augustus,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  artillery  department;  and  in  this  position  he  gained  the  intimate 

/Confidence 
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confidence  of  the  Crown  Prince — ^now  King.  The  late  Sovereign 
disliked  Radowitz,  and  predicted  that  his  counsels  would  lead 
his  son  and  successor  astray ;  from  this  motive,  although  he  was 
then  a  mere  major  of  artillery,  he  was  sent  to  Frankfort  during 
sihe  closing  years  of  that  reign,  with  the  title  of  Prussian  Com- 
missioner to  the  Federal  Military  Board.  On  the  death  of  Fre- 
derick William  III.  his  fortunes  revived ;  he  was  accredited  to 
Minister  to  the  Courts  of  Baden  and  Darmstadt,  whilst  he  retained 
his  military  office,  and  became,  in  fact,  the  chief  agent  of  Ae 
King  of  Prussia  on  the  Upper  Rh^e. 

During  that  period,  from  1840  to  1846,  his  exertions  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  reform  of  the  Germanic  Confederation^ 
and  especially  to  the  concentration  of  its  military  resources, 
which,  in  the  alarm  occasioned  by  Lord  Palmerstorfs  Syrian 
campaign,  had  been  found  totally  and  disgracefully  unprepared 
for  war.  The  pamphlet  entitled  *  Frederick  William  IV.  and 
Germany,'  was  published  after  the  convulsi<m  of  1848,  to  show 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  agents  had  not  waited  for  that 
emergency  to  press  upon  all  the  Confederate  States  the  necessity 
of  rendering  the  federal  tie  more  effective  and  complete,  and  of 
placing  the  federal  fortresses  on  a  permanent  footing  of  efficient 
defence  ;  and  if  those  laudable  exertions  were  not  successful,  the 
fault  certainly  does  not  rest  with  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  On  the 
contrary,  the  temporizing  policy  of  Prince  Mettemich  (from 
whose  mind  an  ominous  feeling  of  general  insecurity  never  de- 
parted) allowed  the  federal  power,  on  which  the  practical  union 
of  Germany  depended,  to  sint  into  decrepitude,  and  to  yield,  on 
the  first  serious  attack,  to  actual  dissolution.  The  measures 
proposed  at  that  time  by  Radowitz,  with  the  ftill  approbation  of 
the  King,  would  have  given  a  more  direct  power  in  the  Con- 
federation to  the  two  leading  States,  placing  them  on  an  equality  as 
between  themselves ;  whilst  the  popular  interests  of  the  confederate 
states  would  have  been  promoted  by  greater  uniformity  of  legislation 
on  the  currency,  the  press,  national  roads,  and  commercial  interests. 
Up  to  that  period  Radowitz  had  retained  kindly  feelings  towards 
Austria,  which  were  heightened  by  his  own  fervent  attachment  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  but  the  distrust  with  which  his  most 
laborious  plans  were  received  at  Vienna  converted  these  amicabli 
sentiments  into  hostility. 

The  Prussian  government,  discouraged  in  its  attempts  at  federal 
reform,  and  indignant  at  having  been  drawn  into  givmg  its  i^uo* 
'  tant  assent  to  the  extinction  of  Cracow  without  any  correspon< 
advantage  to  itself,  was  preparing  to  start  on  that  isolated  ~ 
policy  which  it  has  since  pursued ;  and  eariy  in  1847  the 
promised  constitution  of  the  kingdom  was  promulgated. 
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document  had  exhausted  the  erudition  and  the  calculations  of  the 
most  celebrated  political  theorists  of  Germany.  It  was  to  be  the 
link  between  the  mediffival  orders  of  the  Teutonic  people  and  the 
Uberal  ideas  of  the  most  cultivated  of  modem  nations.  It  was 
ushered  in,  as  usual,  with  a  speech  to  the  deputies  in  the  White 
Hall  of  the  Berlin  Palace — an  inauspicious  precursor  of  too  long 
a  series  of  similar  harangues —*  and  for  one  feverish  and  mn 
profitable  session  an  attempt  was  made  to  work  the  machine^ 
That  attempt — ^perhaps  equally  insincere  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
and  of  the  people — signally  fuled,  and  the  United  Diet  did  not 
even  serve  the  purpose  of  an  insurance  against  more  terrible  forms 
of  revolution.  In  the  following  spring,  the  storm  broke  upon 
that  house  and  upon  Europe,  and  in  the  day  of  peril  no  vestige 
of  the  philosophical  constitution  remained. 

Before  the  occurrence  of  that  great  change  in  the  aspect  of 
affidrs,  Radowitz  had  been  employed  in  the  last  transaction  which 
the  I^russian  government  undertook  in  strict  coi^unction  with 
Austria.  The  civil  war  in  the  Swiss  cantons  had  alarmed  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  the  court  of  Berlin-— the  revolt  of  Neuf- 
chatel  from  the  suzerainete  of  Prussia  had  offended  the  pride  of 
the  Hohenzollems.  General  Radowitz  was  despatched  to  Paris, 
with  the  Austrian  envoy  Count  Colloredo-Waldsee,  to  determine 
with  the  Fraich  cabinet  the  basis  of  the  contemplated  intervene 
tion  in  Switzerland.  His  mission  was  unpopular,  but  he  himself 
became  the  lion  of  that  wonder-loving  city.  Radowitz,  in  return^ 
was  intoxicated  with  the  homage  pud  to  him.  He  declared  to 
his  sovereign  and  friend  that  ^  Louis  Philqipe's  throne  rested  on 
a  basis  of  adamant,  and  that  two  things  were  utterly  impossible 
in  France — a  revolution  and  a  revolutionary  war.'  Within  a  few 
weeks  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  in  the  dust,  and  the  bar- 
ricades of  Berlin  had  closed  even  the  access  to  that  capital  against 
the  bewildered  optimist,  who  was  denounced  by  the  democratic 
duefs  as  the  anti-popular  minion  of  the  court.  He  had  therefore 
no  active  part  in  the  deplorable  scenes  which  followed  the  conflict 
of  the  18  th  of  March,  and  the  desperate  resolution  which  broke 
forth  in  the  royal  IWdamation  of  the  21st  was  the  product 
of  Frederick  William's  own  imagination.  Radowitz  retired  at  that 
moment  to  a^small  town  in  Mecklenburg,  and  whilst  there  he  was 
agreeably  sixrprised  by  the  intelligence  tibat,  through  the  agency  of 
the  Bishop  of  Munster,  he  had  been  returned  deputy  to  the  Frank- 
fort Assembly  by  a  small  Catholic  district  of  Westphalia.  He 
repaired  at  once  to  his  post,  and  from  the  energy  and  eloquence  he 
displayed,  he  almost  immediately  became  president  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  moderate  party,  and  vice-president  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  committee  —  its  president  being  the  Prince-Bishop  of 
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Busslau,  now  Cardinal  Diepenbroech.  RadowitE  laboured  witb 
success  to  strengthen  and  defend  Pmssian  interests  in  liie  Frank- 
fort Assembly ;  bis  relations  wit^  Ae  king  were  openly  renewed, 
and  bis  advice  cx)Btribiited  happily  to  the  rejection  of  the  impo- 
dent  fieuroe  of  the  Moi-disavt  imperial  crowm.  Bnt  he  was  no  leas 
intent  <m  Ins  own  sdiemes  than  he  was  averse  to  the  designs  of 
odiers.  After  the  dissolation  of  the  Frankfort  Convention,  be  re^ 
paired  to  Gotba,  to  stamp  the  projects  then  entertained  by  Gagem 
and  the  constitutionalists  with  a  decided  Prossian  character  ;  and 
it  was  there,  under  bis  anspices,  that  the  sch^aae  known  as  tiie 
Pmssian  Union  was  urged  upon  the  minor  confederates,  and  pro* 
claimed  to  Grermany  as  the  realization  of  «U  the  hopes  of  the 
nation.  At  Erfurt,  Radowits  alone  osumed  the  attitude  and  the 
language  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  Germai^ ;  but  a  few  6ay%  suf«» 
ficed  to  demonstrate  that  the  whole  sdbeme  was  an  impostare,  of 
which  its  author  bad  been  the  first  dupe,  and,  step  by  step,  the  over- 
weening projector  found  himself  ootidemxied  to  reUnquii^  every 
part  of  his  abortive  creation.  Such  an  adherent,  subtle  and  devoat 
in  the  spirit  of  tiie  Romish  Church,  pure  and  disinterested  in  his 
moral  conduct,  ingenious  and  even  whimsical  in  his  conversation, 
universal  in  has  acquirements,  poetical  in  bis  temperament,  and 
aristocxatical  (if  the  word  can  be  so  applied)  in  his  political  tenr- 
dencies,  was  precisely  the  mmister  to  overatunulate  the  ezcitaUe 
charac^r  of  Frederick  William  IV^  and  to  conduct  him,  in  the 
hour  of  dai^CT,  to  the  last  extremity  of  isolation  and  of  rashness. 

But  even  these  personal  characteristics  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  his  confidential  advisers  (for  others  might  be  named  of  the 
same  enthusiastic  and  misjudging  temperament,  who  have  been 
described  as  men  woiidng  by  magnetism,  and  thinking  from  the 
Apocalypse)  would  not  sufi&ce  to  account  for  ^e  enormous  blmi- 
dm  he  has  accumulated  on  his  head,  if  an  extraordinary  crisis  had 
not  called  for  new  and  decisive  resolutions,  and  if  these  resolutions 
bad  not  been  taken  under  die  mixed  influence  of  ambition  and  fean 
The  first  impulse  of  the  King,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  the  cata- 
strophe at  Paris,  was  to  propose  a  Congress  of  German  Princes  at 
Dreisden,  in  ord^  to  provide  for  the  stability  and  defence  of  the  Coo«- 
foderation,  and  he  doubtless  stiU  intended  at  that  moment  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  Austria.  Geneml  Radowitz  was  chosen  and 
despatched  on  this  mission.  The  proposed  joint  manifesto  of 
die  two  courts  to  their  confederates  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Greneral's  pamphlet.  It  bears  date  15th  March,  and 
is  a  wise  and  temperate  paper — ^but  it  was  never  acted  uposu 
Before  the  answer  conld  arrive  from  Vienna,  the  events  of  the 
13th  of  March  had  shaken  the  Austrian  monarchy  to  its  founda- 
tion ;   the   veteran  statesman  who  had  formed  and  guided  the 
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Menl  rdatums  of  Gennany  was  swept  from  office ;  and,  blow 
for  Mow,  withia  the  same  week,  Ae  King  of  Prussia  was  fighting 
for  his  crown  on  the  barricades  of  Berlin.  The  King  replied  to. 
tke  defeat  wUch  he  bad  vohmtaril  j  undergone  by  an  Appeal  to 
popular  entfmsiasm.  His  Prodamation  of  the  21st  of  Mardi 
chuned  the  headship  of  Gemany  at  m  moment  when  his  own 
heieditaiy  throae  tottered  beneath  him,  and  when  all  anthority 
WIS  at  the  feet  of  the  populace ;  and  he  demanded,  in  the  most 
pompous  language,  wbat  amounted  to  the  summary  abolition  of 
the  existing  federal  laws  of  all  Germany,  and  the  introduction  of 
m  unirersal  Prossianism  ^pified  by  the  adoption  of  the  revolu-. 
lienary  cockade.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far  that  eztraragant  pro* 
doetion  was  the  rasidt  of  artifice  and  calcuhtion,  or  how  far  it 
was  produced  by  die  l^tnic  of  tbe  moment.  Certainly  tfifi 
anger  weal  of  a  lUng  of  Prussia  for  a  popular  movement  which: 
had  just  decimated  Us  fiuthfol  troops  and  insulted  his  tenderest 
feelings  must  have  been  assumed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  lose 
light  of  the  fmcij  ihrnt  the  orerthrow  of  the  onudtuted  aathorities 
in  Austria  and  in  odier  parts  of  Grermaitjr  alone  veodered  possible 
soch  an  assumption  of  predommancy  at  Berlin,  fie  this  as  it 
nay,  €ie  bigh-flown  promises  of  the  King  once  more  passed  cur- 
rent-—like  the  paper-money  of  m  renJutionary  goremment,  more 
from  the  excitement  and  ignorance  of  the  popcdation  than  fbom 
Ibeir  intrinsic  value — and  they  served  as  the  basis  upon  whidi  Acl 
Frmkfort  AssemUy  was  to  raise  the  straoture  of  a  federal  slUe. 

It  certainly  never  entered  into  the  waAaii  of  the  King  or  his 
snguine  advisers  that,  by  the  strict  interpretation  of  his  famous 
amouncement  that  *  Prussia  was  merged  in  Germany,'  he  or 
has  people  could  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  any  portion  of  their 
digmty  or  sovereignty  to  the  common  interests  of  the  German 
■ation.  The  meaning  of  that  proposition  was  that  Gecmany 
would  merge  in  Prussia ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  Assembly  at 
Frankfort  might  have  been  so  governed  by  parliamentary  ii^u- 
enee  as  to  effect  this  object  The  presence  of  a  powerful  party 
of  Austrian  deputies,  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Prussia  enter- 
tained by  all  the  republicans  and  by  most  of  the  minor  prin- 
cipalities, and  the  deference  paid  to  the  Ardiduke  John,  then 
Vicar  of  the  Empire,  defeated  this  combination ;  and  the  IVua- 
ftan  government,  having  recovered  its  own  balance  by  the  formation 
of  the  Brandenlmrg  ministry  in  November  1848,  proceeded  to  deal 
more  direcdy  with  the  federal  question.  Austria  was  still,  it 
amst  be  remembered,  struggling  against  the  Piedmontese  inva- 
sion and  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  and  could  do  little  moae 
than  enter  her  tacit  protest  against  measures  taken  at  Frankfort 
without  her  and  against  her. 
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On  the  23rd  of  January,  1849,  the  Prussian  goremment  ad- 
dressed to  its  diplomatic  agents  abroad  a  circular  despatch,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  departure  for  its  subsequent 
operations.  In  this  paper  it  was  first  suggested  that,  as  Austria 
was  not  disposed  to  separate  herself  from  the  Germanic  Confe- 
deration, an  arrangement  might  be  adopted  by  which  she  should 
be  placed  on  the  footing  of  Holland  and  Denmark  with  refer- 
ence to  their  German  dominions — that  is,  annexed  to  the  Confe* 
deration,  tD/dlst  the  rest  of  the  German  states  stujvid  form  amongst 
tliemseltes  a  closer  union — the  very  terms  of  the  proposed  Leagues 
of  1785  and  1806.  Prussia  disclaimed  for  herself  any  aug- 
mentation of  territory  or  of  dignity,  and  protested  of  her  de- 
sire to  contribute  to  support  Uie  existence  and  independence 
of  the  separate  States  (which  she  was  notoriously  endeavouring  to 
annihilated ;  but  ^  the  King  did  not  consider  Uie  creation  of  aa 
imperial  aignity  as  a  necessary  condition  to  a  true  and  extensive 
union  of  the  nation.' 

This  despatch,  in  spite  of  the  guarded  and  disingenuous  form 
in  which  it  is  couched,  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  that 
has  followed;  for  it  distincdy  indicated  the  two  great  aims  of 
the  Prussian  policy — the  exdusion  of  Austria  from  the  actual 
confederation  or  union  of  Germany — and  the  absorption  of  the 
minor  German  States  by  Prussia.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  express 
revival  of  the  old  Prussian  policy,  which  we  have  traced  from  its 
origin  in  the  preceding  century.  When  thisfdespatch  was  written, 
the  argument  since  derived  from  the  Austrian  ccmstitution  of  the 
4th  of  March,  which  has  united  in  one  empire  all  the  dominions 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  had  as  yet  no  existence ;  but  Prussia  had 
long  been  aware  that  her  own  supremacy  in  Germany  depended 
on  the*  positive  exclusion  of  that  Power  which  had  held  supreme 
sway  in  the  empire  for  ages  before  she  emerged  from  the  sands 
and  swamps  of  Brandenburg,  and  she  discovered  that  it  was  no  less 
essential  to  her  object  with  the  minor  States  to  cut  them  off  from 
those  relations  with  Austria  which  were  the  only  guarantee  of  their 
independence.  In  her  acts,  even  more  than  in  her  declarations^ 
Prussia  proceeded  as  if  the  whole  public  law  of  Germany,  and 
the  express  stipulations  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  of  the  federal 
treaties,  had  been  totally  and  for  ever  abolished.  According  to 
her  view,  that  restraint  and  diminution  of  independence  which 
every  German  state  had  submitted  to,  herself  included,  by  en- 
tering into  an  indissoluble  federal  compact,  was  abrogated  by 
the  force  of  events ;  and  she  took  occasion  to  show,  by  her  march 
on  Dresden,  by  her  campaign  in  Baden  and  the  Palatinate,  and 
by  her  whole  conduct  m  the  Danish  war,  that  whilst  she  was 
endeavouring  to  place  the  rest  of  Germany  in  stricter  federal 

^  dependence 
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dependence  on  her  own  policy,  she  herself  acknowledged  no 
authority,  even  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  above  her  own  pleasure 
and  her  own  armies. 

It  may  here  be  convenient  to  advert  to  the  only  legal  pretext 
by  which  this  revolution  in  the  federal  relations  of  Germany  has 
been  defended  It  is  argued  by  the  Prussian  casuists,  that  the 
Federal  Diet  renounced  its  functions  and  its  power,  by  its  own 
act,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1848,  and  that  act  is  to  be  held  fatal  to 
the  whole  authority  of  the  Confederation ;  but  this  fallacy  arises 
from  a  confusion  between  the  Confedbration  and  the  Diet 
which  is  described  as  its  *  constitutional  and  perpetual  organ! 
After  the  revolution  of  1848  had  shaken  all  the  established 
powers  of  Germany,  it  was  resolved,  not  that  the  Confederation 
should  be  dissolved— on  the  contrary,  that  it  should  be  drawn 
more  closely  together — ^but  that  its  constitutional  organ  should  be 
dianged  from  a  council  of  plenipotentiaries  to  a  temporary  head, 
or  vicegerent  of  the  empire,  assisted  by  a  popular  assembly. 
When  the  Archduke  John  took  the  oaUis  of  that  anomalous 
office,  the  Diet  legally  transferred  to  him  its  executive  and  federal 
powers  as  the  organ  of  the  Confederation ;  and  whatever  powers 
he  exercised  in  Baden  and  elsewhere  did  of  course  emanate  from 
the  federal  compact.  The  organ  or  form  of  government  of  the 
Confederation  might  change — the  Diet  might  cease  to  exist — but 
that  is  wholly  irrespective  of  the  Confederation  itself  and  of  all 
the  rights  secured  by  it.  In  the  discharge  of  the  most  important 
duties  confided  to  it,  such  as  the  declaration  of  war  and  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  the  supreme  federal  power  is  expressly  vested,  not 
in  the  Diet  but  in  tiie  Confederation ;  and  it  has  happened  that 
foreign  ministers,  accredited  to  Frankfort  by  our  own  court,  have 
refused  to  present  their  credentials  as  addressed  to  the  Diet,  and 
styled  themselves,  very  properly,  ministers  to  the  Confederation. 
The  Confederation  was  from  the  first  declared  to  be  indissoluble  ;* 
its  members  have  the  right  of  developing  and  completing  the  fimda^ 
mental  compact ;  but  no  such  immutability  is  given  to  the  Diet ; 
and  it  was  perfectly  consistait  with  the  principles  of  the  league 
to  modify  its  form  of  executive  government  without  invalidating 
any  one   of  the  federal  obligations.     We  shall  not  here  pause 

*  Final  Act  of  1820,  Art.  IV.  and  V.  Since  these  lines  were  written  we  hare 
received  a  very  striking  eonfirmation  of  this  doctrine  from  the  highest  and  least  siif-> 
peetied  legal  aathority — the  SuprepM  Court  of  Bedin  itself.  An  action  ha»  recently 
been  tried  in  that  Conrt  for  a  seditions  libel  upon  the  Gxifederation  published  in  1849. 
The  defendant  pleaded  that  it  was  no  libel,  as  the  Federal  Government  had  then  ceased 
to  exist.  The  Court  raled  that  the  Confederation  is  not  dissolved — that  a  State  dtfes 
not  cease  to  exist  becaase  its  constitution  is  chaz^jed — its  identity  § ubriets  under  every 
Constitution  :  so  the  cotitiuued  existence  of  an  indissoluble  German  Confederation  is 
possible  under  the  most  variable  constitutional  forms,  and  the  Yalidity  of  the  Federal 
Compact  is  not  impaired  by  such  changes.  • 
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to  inquire  whetbet  the  species  of  refonn  which  the  Germati 
democrats  sought  to  introduce  was  reasonable  or  politic,  nor 
shall  we  venture  to  determine  how  far  a  popular  assembly  if 
compatible  with  the  fundamental  conditions  and  the  public  in- 
terests of  such  a  league.  The  experiment  was  tried — and  not 
only  tried,  but  a  new  constitution  for  Germany  was  actually 
produced ;  but  so  obvious  were  the  absurdities  of  this  scheme 
that  every  State  in  Germany  rejected  it  Prussia  spumed  the 
imperial  crown  which  a  deputaticm  of  shopkeepers  placed  at  her 
disposal,  and  the  Frankfort  assembly  encUd  obscurely  in  some 
pot-house  at  Stutgard. 

Thus  far  Prussia  never  ventured  to  impugn  or  deny  die  exist- 
ence of  the  Confederation.  She  had  even  joined  Austria  in 
forming  the  temporary  commissions  for  keeping  up  the  sem- 
blance of  federal  authority — an  expedient,  by  the  way,  far  less 
easy  to  defend  on  legal  grounds  than  the  restoration  of  the 
Diet  She  negotiated  in  the  name  of  the  Confederation;  bat 
at  last,  when  the  conunission  had  expired,  and  when  her  n^o- 
tiadons  had  ended  in  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  Austria  reverted 
to  the  only  practicable  course  of  calling  the  Diet  together,  and 
Prussia,  by  the  pen  of  M.  voa  Radowitz,  openly  denied,  for 
the  first  time,  the  existence  of  hex  federal  obligations.  That  step, 
to  which  she  approached  by  very  slow  and  gradual  advances, 
was  a  decisive  infraction  of  the  whole  fed^d  compact — and 
it  shortly  afterwards  gave  rise  to  an  open  conflict  on  the  ques- 
tions of  Hesse  and  Hobtein.  But  whether  those  questions  had 
arisen  or  not,  some  such  conflict  was  inevitable,  because  two 
supreme  authorities  cannot  exist  in  <Mie  land ;  and  Prussia  had 
extended  her  pretensions  so  far  beyond  her  own  territorial  ri^ts, 
that  the  moment  the  Diet,  or  rather  the  C<Hifederation,  began  to 
act  without  her  presence  or  concurr^ice,  the  two  powers  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  collision.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  a  perfectly 
legal  and  effective  course  to  take  in  all  these  questions.  He  has 
an  equal  voice  with  Austria  in  the  ConfederaticHi ;  be  might  have 
fonned  a  powerful  party  to  support  his  policy ;  he  might  p<is- 
sibly  have  carried  the  majcnity  with  hii^ ;  but  at  any  racte  he  was 
bound  to  fight  the  battle  on  that  legal  ground  only,  and  not  to 
resist,  by  an  unauthorised  armed  intervention,  the  act  of  a  body 
to  which  he  himself  rightfully  belongs.  If  his  view  was  that 
of  the  majority,  such  resistance  was  needless ;  if  of  the  minority, 
it  was  rebellion.  But  if  the  object  of  Prussia  was  still  the  reform 
of  the  Confederation,  it  was  a  palpable  absurdity  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  only  authority  by  which  that  reform  could  be 
legally  effected,  and  the  transition  to  the  new  state  of  things 
enforced  throughout  Germany.     Any  other  course  was,  in  truth. 
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to  dissolve  the  League  into  its  primitive  elements,  in  order  to  re* 
coDstract  it  by  intimidation  and  violence,  or  not  at  all.  This 
difficnltj  will  doubtless  be  felt  at  the  Conferences  of  Dresden, 
since  the  Minor  States  have  already  intimated  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  Austria  and  Prussia  are  not  necessarily  binding  on 
them,  and  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  against  their  will  by 
superior  force. 

But  long  before  this  recent  period,  to  which  we  have  been 
insensibly  drawn  to  allude,  Prussia  had  deeply  embarked  in  ^ 
separate  combination  of  her  own.  By  availing  herself  of  the 
popular  sympathies,  which  she  impudently  claimed  in  spite  of 
the  severity  with  which  she  had  put  down  popular  constitutions 
and  democratic  revolutions  at  home  and  abroad — ^by  speculating 
on  the  weakness  of  the  minor  princes  and  the  stupid  illusions  ojf 
the  people,  she  had  changed  the  Frankfort  Empire  into  a  project 
of  her  own,  which  was  published  on  the  26th  of  May,  1849,  and 
is  known  as  the  Three  Kings^  League.  That  is — to  use  the  pun- 
gent argument  of  the  author  of  Uhsre  Politik — after  having  re- 
jected the  Frankfort  constitution  on  the  ground  of  its  subjecting 
the  separate  States  of  Germany  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament, 
Prussia  instantly  attempted  to  subject  them  more  absolutely  to 
her  own  crown.  As  a  political  contrivance,  this  scheme  was  so 
clumsy  and  short-lived  that  its  existence  hardly  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  except  as  an  indication  of  the  very  coarse  impostures 
which  may  pass  current  amongst  German  politicians :  but  it  served 
for  another  reception — this  time  a  congress  of  German  Princes — 
in  the  White  Hall  of  Berlin,  and  it  placed  the  military  forces  of 
the  minor  members  of  the  IJnion  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the 
Prussian  minister  of  war ;  this  last  change  in  the  military  organi- 
zation of  Germany  being  a  direct  infraction  of  the  5th  article^  of 
the  military  organic  law  of  the  Confederation. 

We  shall  not  weary  the  patience  of  our  readers  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  protracted  diplomatic  correspondence  carried 
on  between  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  courts  on  the  subject 
of  their  federal  relations;  for  the  substance  of  them  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words.  Prussia  was  labouring  to  reform  the 
federal  compact  on  such  terms,  that,  Austria  being  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  it,  all  the  minor  German  States  would  fall  under  the 
ascendancy  of  Berlin,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  would  become 
sovereign  of  Germany.  Austria  adhered  faithfully  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  she  had  replied  to  the  Prussian  note  of  the  23rd 
January,  1849.     She  declared — 

^  that  she  warmly  ahaied  the  sentiment  of  the  governments  and  nations 
c^  Germany  for  a  regeneration  of  the  country  by  a  more  intimate 
union  of  the  German  States :  that  she  was  ready  to  co-operate  sincerely 
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in  this  work,  if  it  did  not  involve  the  total  subversion  of  all  existing 
relations :  that  a  single  State  (tin  ^iat  unitaire)  is  not  good  for  Ger- 
many or  for  Austria — and,  if  that  is  what  is  meant  under  the  name  of  a 
Federal  State,  Austria  must  either  quit  it  or  dissolve  her  own  empire. 
The  Austrian  Government  conceives  a  Germany  strong  and  powerful 
without,  strong,  free,  and  organically  constructed  within,  and  still 
united  in  itself;  but  it  retains  the  conviction  that  Germany  can  only 
be  really  united  upon  condition  that  Austria  and  Prussia  are  perfectly 
agreed,  and  it  has  therefore  endeavoured,  though  as  yet  in  vain,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  latter  Power.' 

Subsequent  events  have  in  no  respect  altered— or  rather  they 
have  strengthened — the  views  of  the  Austrian  cabinet ;  but  as  the 
popular  torrent  of  1848  ebbed  away,  it  soon  appeared  that  these 
views  were  not  exclusively  entertained  at  Vienna — in  fact,  that  they 
were  common  to  every  court  in  Germany,  except  certain  petty 
principalities  to  which  absorption  in  Prussia  seemed  likely  to 
bring  an  increase  rather  than  a  diminution  of  importance.  Hence 
all  the  efforts  and  menaces  of  Prussia  were  insufficient  to  keep 
together  the  rope  of  sand  she  affected  to  call  thf  bulwark  of 
German  nationality,  whilst  the  cause  of  Austria  was  adopted  even 
by  her  ancient  rivals,  because  it  was  that  of  law,  of  fed^al  union, 
and  of  peace.  By  estranging  herself  from  Austria,  and  by  pro- 
posing schemes  which  were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of 
that  empire  as  a  German  power,  Prussia  was  ipso  facto  violating 
the  fundamental  condition  of  the  Confederation,  which  is  the 
equality  and  union  of  the  two  leading  powers ;  she  threatened,  in 
her  selfish  presumption,  to  deprive  Germany  of  the  essential 
support  of  the  imperial  armies,  and  by  standing  aloof  at  a  moment 
of  great  peril,  she  unwisely  threw  the  court  of  Vienna  into  closer 
relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  than  with  its  own  confe- 
derates. 

With  masculine  perseverance  and  energy  Prince  Schwarzenbei^ 
clung  to  the  German  element  of  the  Austrian  dominion  as  to  its 
vertebral  column — ^its  spinal  marrow.  Never  was  Austria  more 
German — never  was  she  struggling  more  vigorously  and  success- 
fully for  the  maintenance  of  her  authority  as  a  German  State, 
than  when  these  soi-disant  German  patriots  of  the  North  thought 
they  could  leave  her  to  perish  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Hungarian 
wastes.  She  opened  the  barriers  which  had  hitherto  closed  her 
non-German  provinces ;  she  invited  emigration ;  she  proposed 
commercial  union ;  and  planned  a  vast  system  of  railroad  com- 
munication, which  only  requires  peace  to  connect  her  eastern 
provinces  with  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  more  she  dis- 
played these  natural  resources  and  diis  liberal  policy,  the  more 
she  was  dreaded  and  repulsed  by  her  rival.  The  Berlin  states- 
men appear  to  have  reflected  that  all  iheir  efibrts  had  been  baiely 
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sufficioit  to  aim  at  equality  with  the  Empire  under  the  old 
system.  They  knew  Ihat  Prussia  has  the  poorest  soil,  the  most 
indefensible  territory,  the  worst  position  in  Europe ;  that  her 
political  existence  is  wholly  artificial — wrung  from  the  reluctant 
earth  by  military  organization.  Compare  such  a  realm  with  the 
natural  resources  of  Austria — ^her  various  and  abundant  soils, 
climates,  and  populations — ^her  productiveness  in  peace,  her  in- 
<lestructible  power  of  resistance.  If  Prussia  may  boast  of  the 
superior  skill  of  the  rulers  who  have  raised  her  to  a  rank  of  all 
bat  equality  with  the  Empire,  what  might  not  Austria  become  if 
the  like  skill  were  applied  to  develop  and  improve  her  power  ? 
On  both  sides  the  interruption  of  the  ties  so  long  maintained  be- 
tween the  courts,  and  the  shock  given  to  their  federal  obligations, 
had  revived  the  ancient  jealousy  and  resentment.  On  the  side  of 
Prussia  there  was  more  ambition ;  for,  as  the  least  and  youngest 
of  the  great  powers,  her  statesman  and  her  princes  have  an  in* 
satiable  craving  for  advancement  which  the  older  States  have 
ceased  to  feel  with  the  same  intensity ;  but,  on  the  side  of  Austria, 
there  was  at  least  equal  hatred  of  the  treachery  and  the  artifices 
which  had  been  employed  against  that  pre-eminence,  which  she 
■owes  rather  to  her  past  history  than  to  her  actual  claims.  Such 
a  state  of  things,  with  a  virtual  division  of  federal  Germany,  with 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  deny  all  federal  authority, 
and  with  the  necessity  felt  by  all  the  minor  kingdoms  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  by  the  federal  authority  against  the  revolu- 
tionary designs  which  still  encompassed  them,  could  not  but  lead 
to  an  open  collision. 

We  shall  not  ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  into  any  minute 
examination  of  the  incidents  which  brought  these  conflicting 
elements  to  an  issue ;  for,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  extracting  irom 
this  chaos  of  incomplete  negotiation  and  inconclusive  events  the 
principles  by  which  the  affairs  of  Germany  are  alternately  go- 
verned, it  is  needless  to  add  that  the  disputes  with  reference  to 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Hesse  were  no  more,  as  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned,  than  external  symptoms  of  a  deeply-seated  disorder. 
With  those  symptoms,  however,  the  Austrian  Government  had  to 
-  deal — and  to  deal  in  its  federal  capacity.  The  protracted  hostilities 
in  the  north,  throughout  which  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his 
people  had  displayed  an  heroic  resolution,  still  continued,  in  spite 
of  die  treaty  of  peace  which  Prussia  had  nominally  concluded 
on  behalf  of  the  Confederation ;  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe 
had  testified  by  the  protocol  of  London  their  impatience  of  this 
systematic  invasion  of  the  rights  of  an  independent  Sovereign  in 
the  name  of  German  nationality.  Indeed,  it  might  reasonably 
be  apprehended  that  the  connivance  of  the  Germans  at  this  in- 
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Iflurradion  wonld  lave  the  efeet  of  bnngii^  a  RoBsian  corpt 
HoMmie  to  the  Ejder — Lord  Psdmenton's  mediation  having  totallj 
Jbiled  to  accomplish  any  pucpose  whatever.  Whilst  the  lesaer 
half  of  Germany,  seduced  or  iatunidated  by  PnuHna,  doued  the 
<eadstence  of  the  Diet,  Austria,  as. the  presiding  power  over  tlat 
,b(idy,  once  more  called  it  together ;  and  the  aasembly  which 
was  supposed  to  have  lost  all  actkm  and  vitaliAy^  gave  the  beat 
proof  of  its  retum  to  life  by  a  definite  policy  and  an  incontsoi- 
vertible  activity.  E  pur  si  maove.  The  aaseot  of  the  minor 
sovereigns  of  Southern  Germany  had  been  secured  at  ihe  inter- 
view of  Bregenz,  where  it  was  resolved  to  brave  even  the  he:»rd 
o£  war  rather  than  allow  the  eiLorbitant  pretensions  of  Pruasim 
to  remain  uncontested.  Saxony  and  Hanover  shocdc  off  the  last 
rtrammels  of  the  Three  Kings'  League ;  and  within  a  few  weeks 
the  same  States  which  had  been  convoked  by  Prmsia  at  Berfin 
to  die  exclusion  of  Austria^  were  re-assembled  at  Frankfort  upaa. 
die  basis  of  the  federal  treaties  which  Prussia  alone  seidoi»ljr 
Dejected.  The  King  of  Denmark  loudly  demanded  the  inleiw 
pofiition  of  the  Diet  to  cestore  peace  in  ^at  portion  of  hia 
dJominions  whidi  forma  part  of  tiie  Confederation,  and  which  even 
bis  victorious  army  had  respected  in  its  advance  to  the  Eyden. 
Hie  Elector  of  Hesse,  app^ding  to  the  same  legal  right,  but  with 
a  hi  inferior  cause,  called  on  the  Diet  to  protect  him  agadnat 
-the  determined  displeasure  of  his  own  suli^ects ;  and  his  defection 
WBB  the  more  bitter  to  Prussia  because  he  had  once  bdbnged  to 
her  ideal  union,  and  because  his  territory,  placed  between  her 
Rhenish  province  and  the  Saxon  frontier,  is  an  essential  past  of 
the  military  line  on  which  the  defence  of  the  Prussian  monasch  j 
depends.  Meanwhile  the  military  preparalions  of  Auatcia, 
Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg  had  been  actively  carried  on,  and  the 
rights  of  the  ConfedemtiQn  were  supported  by  die  la];g8at  axmy 
which  Germany  had  aeen  on  foot  since  Leipzig.  The  leso-- 
lution  was  taken,  once  fbt  all,  not  only  to  enforce  the  authority 
of  the  Confederation  in  these  minor  questions,  where  it  oould  not 
be  legally  disputed,  Init  to  obtain  from  ^  Pnmian  ^veaaneat 
the  entire  renunciation  of  those  sepaiatist  projeets  wfaieh. oould 
not  but  prove  £atal  to  the  peace  and  union  of  Giermany.  No 
-menaoes  were  directed  against  her — no  attempt  was  made  to 
eurtail  her  positive  rights ;  but  it  was  clearly  intimated  that  those 
rights  were  to  be  defined,  not  by  her  arbitrary  will,  but  bgr  die 
l»ws  of  Germany  and  the  authority  of  Europe.  In  the  ooii£sd- 
^mbea  held  at  Warsaw  in  September,  Count  Brandenburg  took  a 
•dear  view  of  his  position — ^and  he  returned  to  Berlin  with  the 
resolution  to  restore  Prussia  to  her  union  with  Austria  and  her 
-true  place  hi  Europe.    The  violence  of  the  stru^le  in  the  Cabinet 
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ooit  ifaat  sensible  and  manly  statesman  bis  life,  and  the  momentarr 
ascendancy  again  acquired  by  the  war-party  mer  the  Kings 
fedings  again  plunged  Prussia  into  deeper  embarrassments,  and 
exposed  her  to  greater  humiliations.  The  landwehr  was  called' 
out ;  the  nation  was  armed  ;  and  when  such  extreme  measures  had 
beoi  resorted  to,  in  a  spirit  which  reminded  us  to  the  letter  of  the- 
fatal  armament  of  August,  1806,  before  Jena,  it  became  necessary 
to  justify  them.  Fortunately  Baron  Manteuffel  retained  the  reins 
of  government,  and  continued  with  undaunted  firmness  the  labo- 
nous  task  under  which  his  colleague  had  sunk.  A  divided  cabinet, 
an  angiy  heir-presumptive,  a  vacillating  sovereign,  and  a  me- 
BBcing  people,  could  not  divert  him  from  his  purpose ;  and  otk 
the  very  instant  of  the  delivery  of  the  ultimcUum  which  must  have 
let  loose  the  enormous  masses  of  combatants  already  arrayed  from 
Ab  Oder  to  the  Rhine,  the  last  conference  of  Olmiitz  was  arranged, 
at  which  the  Prussian  minister  virtually  accepted  the  terms  on 
which  Austria  had  insisted  on  behalf  of  the  Ccmfederation.  The 
departure  of  Baron  Manteuffel  for  the  place  of  rendezvous  within 
file  Austrian  frontier  was  simply  a  prudent  mode  of  giving  effect 
to  &e  uhimatum  without  the  disgrace  of  an  open  submission ; 
fcot,  in  truth,  the  eminent  service  which  the  Baron  has  rendered  ta 
his  country  and  to  Europe  lay  not  in  his  skilful  negotiation  with 
his  opponent  at  CHmiitz,  but  in  his  sturdy  resistance  to  the  blind 
fury  of  bis  adversaries  at  Berlin. 

It  results  from  these  considerations,  whether  of  the  past  or  of 
die  present,  that  the  whole  pith  and  marrow  of  the  German  ques- 
tion may  be  summed  up  in  two  brief  alternatives.  Austria  and 
Prussia  must  either  live  in  harmony  with  eadb  other,  exercising 
a  Jqint  ascendancy  over  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  concurring  in 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  their  federal  existence — and  this  is 
ihe  basis  of  the  treaties  of  1815 :  or  Prussia  may  pursue  that 
separate  course  which  some  of  her  statesmen  ambitiously  derive 
from  the  policy  of  Frederick  the  Great,  ever  challenging  the 
supremacy  of  Austria,  ever  striving  to  annex  the  minor  states  to 
fcer  own  orbit — and  this  is  the  policy  which  led  to  the  German 
wsrs  of  the  eigbteenth  century,  and  which  mu?t  again  lead  to 
siBiilar  confGcts  as  long  as  Austria  has  the  strengtli  to  defend  her 
immemorial  rights,  and  as  long  as  the  minor  kingdoms  have  a 
mark  of  independence.  The  constitutional  principles  which 
nussia  bas  of  late  affected  to  espouse — the  commercial  arrange- 
aents  sbe  has  sedulously  conducted — and  the  military  zeal  she 
has  £splayed  in  defence  of  Germany,  are  mattera  chiefly  deserv- 
ing of  note  from  the  service  they  may  rendier  to  her  ulterior 
desi§;xis.  In  themselves,  and  as  far  as  they  are  practicable  or 
oansistent  with  the  real  wants  of  ihe  nation,  all  such  ameliorations 
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are  laudable;  but  they  would  lose-  their  value  in  the   eyes  of 
Prussia  if  they  lost  their  Prussian  character. 

We  have  seen  within  the  last  few  weeks  how  violently  and  how 
rapidly  the  Court  of  Berlin  has  oscillated  between  these  extremes  ; 
and  even  now  we  have  little  actual  security  for  its  adherence  to 
a  self-denying  policy  which  rests  chiefly  on  personal  ascendancy 
and  accidental  influence.  But  at  present  the  principle  of  union 
with  Austria  predominates,  which  means,  in  other  and  better  terms, 
the  recurrence  to  the  sound  federal  system  of  Germany.  It  is 
ably  defended  by  M.  von  ManteufFel — and  if  Prussia  has  entered 
with  sincerity  into  the  conferences  of  Olmiitz  and  Dresden,  by  this 
policy  she  must  mean  to  abide,  at  least  as  long  as  that  minister 
retains  his  influence  over  the  King  and  his  position  at  the  head  of 
affairs: — we  hope  further,  that  the  present  state  of  doubt  will 
shortly  be  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  more  solemn  and  pre- 
cise engagements  in  the  same  spirit.  Germany  owes  to  the  one 
principle  thirty-three  years  of  unbroken  peace ;  she  owes  to  the 
other  thirty-three  months  of  incessant  convulsion.  The  Con- 
federation could,  as  we  have  now  practically  seen,  bring  into  the 
field  a  million  of  men — a  force,  if  ranged  under  one  banner,  per- 
fectly irresistible  in  defence  of  the  common  rights  of-  Germany  j 
the  separate  policy  of  Prussia  can  at  best  array  one-half  of  that 
mighty  host  against  the  other  half,  and  consequently  leave  Ger^ 
many  on  all  sides  open  and  undefended.  The  united  powers  of 
Germany  are  on  their  own  ground  the  sole  masters  of  the  policy 
and  constitution  of  their  nation ;  divided,  we  have  seen  them 
resort  in  humble  guise  to  the  Lazienka  palace  at  Warsaw — and 
the  influence  of  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg  may  some  day  outweigh 
their  own.  Combined  in  a  strict  federal  alliance,  of  which  the 
old  Diet  was  a  feeble  and  imperfect  type,  they  are  invincible, 
and  they  may  become  free ;  split  up,  and  armed  for  mutual 
destruction,  their  cravings  for  liberty  will  degenerate  into  anarchy 
and  social  revolution^  and  their  national  independence  will  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  first  military  potentate  who  may  find 
great  resources  at  the  disposal  of  his  ambition.  It  is  superfluous, 
to  add  that  the  peace  and  union  of  the  whole  of  Germany  are 
matters  of  the  highest  interest  to  this  country,  since  every  change 
which  threatens  to  disturb  those  relations  is  an  injury  to  the 
great  bulwarks  of  Europe.  Perhaps,  in  the  agitation  of  the  last 
few  years  we  might  find  reason  to  complain  that  these  settled 
rules  of  England's  policy  have  not  always  been  held  steadily 
in  view ;  and  it  seemed  like  a  sarcasm  on  Lord  Palinerston  s. 

Eolicy  when  we  were   gravely  informed   by  his  admirers  that 
e  reckoned  Prussia  and  Sardinia  amongst  his  allies.     Prussia 
and  Sardinia  have  played  a  very  similar  game ;  and  it  has  been. 
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die  gingolar  fortune  of  Austria  to  encounter,  on  both  siden  of 
the  Alps,  the  most  reckless  acts  of  aggression  which  have  been 
attempted  in  Europe  since  the  peace — both  founded,  like  Lord 
Palmerston's  own  policy,  on  a  radical  misconception  of  her 
strength  and  a  puerile  belief  in  her  approaching  dissolution. 
Those  attempts  have  met  with  the  fate  they  deserved,  and  the 
result  has  shown  that,  if  the  Courts  of  Turin  and  Berlin  did 
ever  receive  encouragement  from  British  placemen,  it  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  British  nation.  In  these  German 
transactions— (as  far  as  the  influence  of  this  country  has  been  * 
felt  at  all — d)At  is  chiefly  by  its  absence) — ^the  coolness  and 
estiangement  which  had  been  allowed  to  spring  up  for  the  most 
incomprehensible  motives  between  the  ministers  of  England  and 
Austria,  contributed  to  encoiu^e  the  assailants  of  the  latter 
power,    and  effectually  excluded  our    representatives  from   any 

Burt  in  the  late  conferences  where  other  states  were  not  inactive, 
y  so  much,  therefore,  has  the  voice  of  England  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe  been  weakened  and  silenced;  and  in  this  discreditable 
attitude  we  seem  likely  to  remain — unless  Lord  Palmerston  has 
himself  recognised  the  true  causes  of  his  failures,  and  reverted  to 
a  course  less  inconsistent  with  the  permanent  maintenance  of  our 
whole  German  connexions  on  an  honourable  footing. 


Art.  VIIL — The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey. 
Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  Curate 
of  Plumbland,  Cumberland.     6  vols,  post  8vo.    1850. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southe/s  first  volume  did  not 
appear  until  seven  years  after  his  father^s  death,  the  public, 
we  think,  would  hardly  have  expected  an  apology  for  *  delay  iu 
bringing  forth  this  work'  {Preface,  p.  1).  He  intimates  that, 
had  he  been  named  as  literary  executor,  the  publication  would  have 
tak^n  place  much  sooner.  When  the  poet  died  his  son  was  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  it  is  well,  we  cannot  doubt,  for  the  book 
that  its  completion  was  deferred  till  he  had  turned  thirty.  We 
believe  it  would  have  been  better  if  a  longer  interval  had  been 
allowed  to  elapse.  Mr.  Cuthbert's  reading  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  extensive ;  of  the  books  that  would  have  been  most  service- 
able, as  to  the  political  and  literary  history  of  his  father's  times, 
he  has  neglected  many ;  there  are  several  immediately  bearing 
on  the  personal  career  which  he  either  has  not  seen  or  must  have 
turned  over  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  He  has  not  even  taken  due 
pains  to  sift  either  his  father's  own  works  or  the  correspondence 
mtrusted  to  his  discretion,      ^or  can  we  suppose  that  circum- 
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f  tances  ha/ve  been  peculiarly  £airouxable  to  bim  aa  peqpecta  obaev* 
vation  of  the  world.  Uis  narrative,  creditable  as  it  ia  to  bi&  feel- 
ing3,  and  in«,maoyp«98ages  to  his  taste,  must  be  allowed  to  reflect 
veiT  often  the  cii^cnmscription  of  a  secluded  spbese. 

pf early  half,  of , the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  seventeen  auto* 
biographical  epistles  addressed  to  Mr.  May  between  1820  and 
1825 ;  but  these  bring  the  Laureate  only  to  the  fifteenth  year  of 
bis  a^e.  He  often  mentioned  subsequently  his  intention  to  re- 
sume ^  the  history  of  his  mind  i  but  the  editor  seems  to  have 
thought  the  nonf ulfilment  of  that  design  sufficiently  accounted  for 
by  these  opening  words : — 

'  I  begin  it,'  he  aaya,  ^  hoping,  rather  than  promisiog  evon  to  nosg^ 
•elf^  that  I  may  find  courage  to  punue  it  to  the  end—oourage,  I  BMaa, 
to  live  again  in  remembrance  with  the  dead  so  much  as  I  must  needs 
do  in  retracing  tlie  course  of  my  Ufe.  There  are  certain  savages 
among  whom  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  is  never  mentioned :  some 
Superstition  may  have  attached  to  this  custom,  but  that  the  feeling  in 
which  it  originates  is  natural  I  know  both  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion. My  children  never  speak  of  their  brother  Herbert,  and  I  never 
titter  his  name  exeept  in  my  prayers,  unless  some  special  cause  acts 
upon  me  like  a  minrad  obligation.^ — ^vol.  i.  p.  2. 

It  may  interest  many  to  compare  these  words  with  an  entiy  in 
Scott's  Diary  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife : — 

*  May  19,  1826. — Vfe  speak  freely  of  her  whom  we  have  lost,  and 
mix  her  name  with  our  ordinary  conversation.  This  is  the  rule  of 
nature.  All  primitive  people  speak  of  their  dead,  and  I  think  virtuously 
and  wisely.  The  idea  of  blotting  the  names  of  tho»e  who  are  gone  out 
of  the  language  and  familiar  discourse  of  those  to  whom  th<^  were 
dearest,  is  one  of  the  rules  of  ultra-civilization  which  in  so  many  in- 
stances strangle  natural  feeling  by  way  of  avoiding  a  painful  senfli- 
(ion.  The  Highlanders  speak  of  their  dead  children  as  freely  a»  of 
their  living  mothers — ^how  poor  Colin  or  Robert  would  have  acted  in 
such  or  such  a  situation.  It  is  a  generous  and  manly  tone  of  feeling ; 
and  as  far  as  it  may  be  adopted  without  affectation  or  contradicting 
the  general  habits  of  society,  I  reckon  on  observing  it.' 
But  Southey  recurs  to  the  same  strain  at  a  much  later  period ; 
in  1837,  just  after  reading  Scott's  brief  autobiography : — 

<  No  doubt/  he  si^s,  *•  the  reason  why  so  many  persons  have  begun 
to  write  their  own  lives  but  stopped  short  is,  that  the  recoUeetiona  of 
childhood  and  adolescence,  though  they  call  up  tender  thoughts,  excite 
none  of  that  deeper  feeling  with  which  we  look  back  upon  the  time  of 
lifo  when  wounds  heal  slowly  and  losses  are  irreparable.' — vi.  333. 
And  to  another  friend — alluding  to  the  letters  to  May — 
.  <  To  oonfess  the  truth,  ray  heart  began  to  fail ;  when  the  cares  and 
griefs  of  life  are  to  be  raised  up,  it  becomes  too  painful  to  live  over  the 
past  again.' — Ibid,  p.  344. 

It 
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Itia  canons^  to  see  how  difieiiently  Sotithej  aod  Scott,  aUlM 
omrij,  BSodiana^^  and  imaginaliye,  iEsh  and  aetod  in  referance  to 
the  uMTitahb  affltctions  ai  onr  lot ;  hut  it  i»  to-he  oboenred  ^wt 
%he  former  a^o^s  his  shrinking  from  the  past  eamt  of  K£b  as  wdl 
an  itff  griefs,  and  that,  fireelj  as  hoth  have  written  ahout  theic 
losses  ef  friends^  thej  alike  jrecoiled  from  memorializifig^  die 
other  cares,  however  dxfierent  in  kind,  hy  which  no  one  cas 
donht  that  Utimr  sevend  existences  had  heen  SK>st  perplexed^ 
Nothing^  so  pusries  any  reader  of  Scott's  ktten,  considering  the 
ficaahnesB  of  his  character,  as  hb  reserve  respecting  his  ooimn^*- 
cial  entanglemettts ;  the  details  of  which  accordinglj  remain  in 
l^nat  measnre  infl:iq>l£QaMe.  In  like  manner  we  ntiist  own  thaft; 
httving:  studiously  nesd  these  volumes,  refreshing  oursdves  also 
witlk  a-  reperusal  of  Mr.  Southey's  chief  works,  to  us  the  grand 
problem  of  his  histoiy  remains  very  much  in  the  vague.  Neither 
have  we  discovered  any  precise  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
be  had  onoe  coincided  with  the  parties  which  his  maturer  mind 
condemned,  nor  of  the  actual  stages  of  his  progress.  What  im 
fven  more  strange,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  compile  from  his 
own  words  a  cl^  statement  of  his  uhiraaAe  creed,  either  political 
or  religioua. 

He  could  not  trace  his  pedigoee  beyond  his  great-grandfather, 
who  had  joiued  the  standard  of  Monmouth,  aiMl,  after  nairowly 
escapii^  a  Uial  before  Jeffries,  spent  a  long  and  quiet  life  in  the 
positiooi  of  a  SoB^erset  yeonnui.  The  poet  adds,  however,  that  the 
race  bore  a  coat  of  arms  in  times  when  such  badges  were  noC 
indiacriminBtely  asMuned*  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Sedgefield 
baio'is.  heir  adl^red  to  his  calling;  but  he  had  a  numerous  prot 
ganj^  and  one  of  tiiem  was  sent  to  London  as  apprentice  to  a 
gfoeer.  After  he  had  been  there  for  some  years,  a  country  lad 
passed  the  door  one  day  with  a  hare  in  his  hand ;  and,  the  aighet 
awakening  associations  akin  to  those  of  Wordsworth's  Susan,  the 
3Foung  man  resolved  not  to  fix  his  lot  so  far  from  the  paternal 
fieldst.  In  due  time  he  become  a  draper  in  Bristcd ;  and  though 
his  shop  was  in  one  of  the  noisiest  thoroughfares,  he  gratified  his 
fancy  by  surmounUng  it  with  the  sign  of  the  hare.  Here  Robert^ 
his  son,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  August,  1774 ;  and  though  he 
evidently  had  few  pleasant  reminiscences  in  connexion  with  that 
locality,  he  adds  that  he  had  often  thought  of  having  a  hare  cut 
upon  a  seal  '  in  honour  of  the  old  shqp ;' — probably  of  the  only 
touch  of  romanee  which  he  could  associate  with  his  father.  The 
mention  of  him  is  exceedingly  jejune: — not  even  on  his  death  is 
these  a  sentence  of  tribute.  Whatever  ms^  have  beoi  his  merits 
as  a  shot,  he  was  not  a  thriving  tradesman  in  the  poet's  boyhood, 

and 
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aad  became  a  bankrupt  in  his  adolescence.  Two  elder  brothers 
were  more  successful ;  but  no  love  seems  to  have  existed  between 
them  and  the  drapier ;  nor,  though  they  were  both  chikUess,  did 
his  children  ever  profit  by  their  opulence.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  enthusiastic  than  the  devotion  with  which 
the  narrative  dwells  <m  the  mother.  Her  maiden  name  was  Hill  ; 
and  she  also  was  bred  among  the  yeomanry.  Her  family  had  lived 
for  many  generations  on  a  small  possession  near  Clifton;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  the  few  lines  descriptive  of  their  home- 
stead without  suspecting — as  who  would  not  willingly  believe  ? — 
that  it  supplied  materials  for  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Doctor. 
Here  in  the  poet's  childhood  presided  his  grandmother,  the  widow- 
Hill,  and  here,  happily  for  his  health,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
under  her  wing.  In  fact,  he  was  little  in  Bristol  till  he  went  to 
school,  and  afterwards  his  many  holidays  were  all  for  the  farm. 
The  old  lady  had  been  twice  married,  and  had  about  her  ofispring 
by  both  husbands ;  but  all  agreed  in  making  a  pet  of  Robert, 
who,  as  the  engravings  show,  must  have  resembled  strikingly  his 
own  mother,  the  flower  of  the  mixed  flock.  One  Tyler  uncle, 
the  rightful  head  of  that  section,  went  by  the  name  of  ths  Squire. 
He  could  not  have  been  many  degrees  above  idiotism — ^he  took 
no  part  in  any  labour  that  is  done  under  the  sun,  but  sat  by  the 
fireside  in  the  winter,  in  an  arbour  during  summer,  from  morning 
till  bedtime,  without  a  book,  without  even  a  pipe,  chewing  tobacco 
and  swilling  beer.  His  only  outings  were,  that  he  walked  into  the 
heart  of  Bristol  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday — ^to  be  shaved  for 
a  penny.  Weak  as  he  was,  he  had  a  strong  memory,  and  no  story 
^t  he  had  ever  heard  but  he  could  repeat,  and  occasionally 
mply  with  a  startling  aptness.  From  him  Southey  derived  the 
Epigm^  of  his  Kbhama — Curses  like  young  chickens  always  come 
home  to  roost :  it  owed  its  Greek  dress  to  Coleridge — ^but  the 
source  is  mysteriously  indicated  on  the  title-page — Ato^S.  Ay^x. 
TOt;  Fi/XieX.  rov  Miqt. — On  the  death  of  the  old  dame,  her  Hill 
sons  dispersed ;  some  of  the  Tylers  also  went  abroad  into  the 
world ;  and  the  Squire  and  a  spinster  sister  removed  to  a  village 
nearer,  to  Bristol,  which  has  since  we  believe  surrounded  it ;  bat 
the  spot  was  then  rural.  Robert  was  as  welcome  here  as  he  had  been 
at  his  grandmother^s — and  Miss  Tyler,  who,  being  a  good  many 
years  older  than  Mrs.  Southey,  and  also  better  off  as  to  worldly 
circumstances,  had  always  predominated  over  her,  assumed  the 
direction  of  whatever  concerned  her  son.  He  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  give  her  history  at  considerable  length.  Miss  Tyler  had  .had 
all  the  benefits  of  a  boarding^chool — ^the  mistress  whereof  is  thus 
neatly  sketched : — 

^  Her  husband  carried  on  the  agreeable  business  of  a  butcher  in 

Bristol, 
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Brktei,  iHiik  slie  managed  a  school  for  young  ladies  about  a  mile  eut 
d*  die  town.  Slie  was  a  handsome  woman,  and  her  children  were,  like 
tbe  Harieiaa  Miscellany,  by  different  authors.  Tlus  was  notorious ;  yet 
her  scho<d  flourished,  and  she  retired  fVom  it  at  last  with  a  competent 
fortnne,  and  was  visited,  as  long  as  she  lived,  by  her  former  pupils. 
Tb  may  aervAlo  show  a  great  improvement  in  the  morals  of  middle 
fife.'— L  21. 

Miss  Tjler  of  course  was  one  of  those  liberal  papils.  After,  as 
may  be  supposed  (for  her  persoo  was  comely),  some  ezperienoe 
in  the  line  of  practical  romance,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  for 
oeliba^,  but  consoled  herself-  by  study  of  novels  and  poems, 
in  wfaidi  taste  her  nephew  was  diligently  trained.  He  disliked 
his  school  and  his  sdioobnasters,  and  suffered  much  from  the 
tyranny  of  Ae  elder  boys,  whose  sports  he  eschewed,  so  that  all 
Us  hs^iaess  was  at  the  subcnrben  cottage,  where  the  only 
SBBoyaace  was,  that  his  aunt  made  him  her  bedfellow,  so  that 
he  ooald  moi  get  up  soon  enough  to  pore  over  the  fiction 
in  hand.  He  learned  as  much  Latin  as  his  masters  could  teach ; 
sod  though  he  continued  always  to  omfess  and  regret  that  he 
had  never  been  accurately  grounded,  he  had  certainly  acquired 
the  power  of  reading  Latin  with  facility,  and  must  have  early 
tiararsed  ■auch  more  of  thai  literature  than  boys  or  men  usually 
do.  Bat  the  sdf«educatioa  and  the  English  reading  at  Misa 
Tyki^a  weie  of  the  highest  importance.  Hoole'a  translations  of 
Tasso  and  Ariosto  were  thefintboc^s  in  verse  thdt  greatly  excited 
him — ^bat  he  presently  turned  to  his  *  master/  Spenser.  .•  It  was 
not  perhaps  so  veiy  fortunate  that  his  aunt  encoviniged  him  with 
att  her  eagerness  in  his  precocious  ambition  to  be  a  poet. 
Several  pages  are  filled  with  the  enumeration  of  epics,  tragedies, 
and  we  lo^w  not  iriiat,  written  b^re  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  all  hailed  as  miracles  at  home.  Nor  was  her  sway  con- 
fined to  the  dbrde  of  relations :— another  ruling  passion  with  her 
was  the  stage.  Whenever  there  were  players  at  Bristol,  or  even 
at  Bath,  JMjss  Tyler  was  a  regular  attendant — and  more  than 
this,  she  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  every  performer  in  whom 
At  saw  merit,  and  received  them  with  worshipful  hospitality 
iBMier  her  own  roof.  She  seems  to  have  lived  on  their  flatteries 
and  adopted  much  of  their  manners.  Robert  always  accompamed 
her  to  the  theatse,  and  became  fixed  in  her  persuasion  that  only 
one  thing  was  grander  than  being  a  great  tragic  actor — and  that 
was  to  be  a  great  author  of  tragedies.  Miss  Tyler  was  imperious 
in  her  estaUishnient,  and  enforced  absolute  submission  to  her 
smallest  caprices.  '  Except  when  the  dramatis  'penoruB  were  within 
call,  she  was  thrifty — and  to  save  fire  and  her  furniture  sat  in  the 
'bestkiMien.' 
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,f  Duflty  viable  mr  invuible,  was  the|ilagne>of  her  life.  I  knne  ttes  Irtr 
loixfer  th«  teorbetlle  to  be  emplieti  and  refilled,  bacajwe  soma  one  had 
passed  aerobe  the  heartli.  She  had  a  ci^  busied  for  aix  weeks^  to  purify 
It  from  the  lips  of  one  whom  she  accouoted  unokan  ;  all  who  were  not 
)ier  fivouritea  were  included  in  that  dass^  I  noTer  saw  her  more 
annoyed  than  on  oae  occastoii  wben  a  man,  who  called  up<m  bnaineM, 
seated  himself  in  her  own  chair :  liow  the  cushion  was  ever  again  to 
be  rendered  fit  lor  her  use  she  knew  not !  On  such  occasions  her  fine 
features  assumed  a  character  either  fierce  or  tragrc;  her  expfressions 
ware  -vehement  even  to  hreverenee — her  gestioulatioRB  those  of  tiie 
docpeat  asid  wildeat  distren^  Two  serraDts  in  my  vemerabnnee  left 
))er  far  the  sake  of  maroyii^ ;  and,  aldioagfa  &ey  had  both  liiped  with 
her  many  years,  she  nevor  fiovgava  dther^  aoe  ever  spoke  of -them  witln 
put  some  expression  of  bitterness.  I  believe  no  daughter  waa  ever 
more  afraid  of  disclosing  a  clandestine  marriage  to  a  severe  parent.* 

The  cDDtraat  betwerai  thia  model  maidmv  bb<1  the  dkeanm^ 
hoezing,  balf-witted  Sqniie  of  kilcbai  the  aeooad,  nniit  favpe  beoi 
droll  enough ;  but  he  also  was  devotedly  attached,  a^r  his  own 
faabion,  to  the  yoimg  prodig^E.  ^  0£  all  my  idstians^^  indeed  tlie 
poet  says,  ^  I  xemember  nnole  WilHam  with  the  moat  kindlineaaL' 
.  Bb  had  one  uncle  in  alL  reapecta  wosthy  of  sn<^  a  vesfkaem ; 
but  the  Rev,  Herbert  Hill  appeals  to  have  aeen  very  litde  of  him 
dtodng  9e¥eral  years  after  the  diapendon  on.  tte  gcandmother^ 
death.  He  had,  however,  seen  or  heaxd  emmgh  to  inspire  him 
with.aa  ardent  and  hopeful  intereat.  Appnyvmg  of  Maae  Tyier'a 
daoiaion  that  Robert  must  be  trained  iac  one  of  the  teamed  pno*- 
feaaions,  he  handsomely  o&ied  to  paiy  his.  eopenaes  ai  Weafr- 
Bunater  and  at  Oxford.  The  annt  canded  him  to  London ;  and^ 
hBC  di^uty  na^  Qcmdesoendmg  to  »  stage-coach^  the  jeumey  m 
poatchaises  took  up  four  day^ 

Southey  remained  at  WestsakulnrSriiOQl  bom  Sebnnazy,  17S8, 
till  Midsummer,  1792.  The  details  of  his  psogresa  in  ata  prc^por 
aitudies  have  little  interest ;  with  snob  qnick  talentSy  an  spite  «f 
funevious  disadvantages  it  must  needs  hwpe  been  sapid.  Tlw 
friendsh^  tiiai  he  formed  wiese  not  many;  but  among  them  srene 
two  that  lasted  to  the  <doae,  »ad  one  of  these  was  exoeB&i§^ 
valnaUe  in  ils  resnlto.  We  idlode  to  liie  late  Mr.  Crioavensnr 
BedfoDd,  of  the  Escheqner  Audit  Office,  a  gnotlenian.-af  gfeaife 
wevth  and  considerable  aDcomplishments ;  and  tiie  Rsgbt  Hbiu 
Charles  Willmms  Wynn,  who  filled  a  higher  irtation  with  raae 
grace,  and  was  endeared  to  all  wiho  eiwr  were  pnurilegBd  wilii 
admission  to  his  society.  The  last  time  we  saw  Mr.  Wynn  hiB 
was  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  for  Southey's  Bun«» 
ment  in  the  Abbey^-4t  being  held  in  his  own  honse,  which  faim 
infirmities  no  longer  permitted  him  to  leave;  and  it  may  fae 
doubtful  whether  but  for  him  his  early  friend  would  esrer  hav^ 
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Bcli  a  immuiieBt.  We  need  not  qiumgimte  odiers  who» 
intiBncj  WBM  not  pTolcn^ed  beyond  the  fldhod  3>e]iod — tfaoagh 
Uf  iate  as  a  WestmnuUr  "was  influenced  by  some  of  tiieiKi 
Sthnnlatted  by  the  Eton  Micn)oo9ni,  certain  sunpaiing  aasodatei 
Kl  up  a  smaU  paper  of  similar  appearance,  but  wbioh  ner^ 
mm  beard  of  beyiHid  the  pDecinota.  It  waa  not  conducted  in  a 
anner  agreeable  to  the  autboritiea,  and  tbe  chief  poniabmeiit 
M  tnSoBlbey'a  ahera.  One  article  in  Tke  Flm^lbmi  emaiimi 
ipeQHl  diapleaaore,  and  Dr,  Vincent  eapellai  the  fotuee  LiuMiatu ; 
int  Mr.  Cu&bert  baa  not  cfaoeeo  to  enable  vm  to  judge  in  what 
de|pres  thii  visitation  wat  meritad.  There  ia  ano^ber  little 
nrtter  on  idiich  an  edknr  might  have  been  expected  to  throw 
mme  fight.  The  reader  of  Lamb's  Lettem  (1837)  can  hardly 
iiaae  fm^tten  ibe  extmordinary  one  addressed  tn  Seuthey  in 
miiniMni  to  a  neitfier  unjust  nor  unconteoui  xvnnark  on  £3ia  in 
Ike  Qnaiteady  IBberimw,  The  frantic  raaoaur  of  this  perfonnanoi 
cartneted  no  anawer  from  Sonthey,  who  nnde  allowances  for  poor 
Clii^«4nint  of  iwaifity^  and  what  the  amiable  editor  of  his  Renmins 
calls  fte  ^cHse  genial  fndt.'  Sonthey's  whole  conduct  on  the 
sioaaioBi  was  inimitably  gende — in  no  page  of  his  story  does  he 
a|ipear  to  higher  advantage.  But  Lamb's  letter,  amidst  its  wild, 
vague  insolence,  alluded  with  fierce  distinctnem  tn  a  traditioii 
that  the  mutilation  of  Major  Andre's  stutue  in  the  Abbey^  penpe- 
tiated  immediately  en  its  enetion,  had  been  tsaced  to  a  West- 
BBBster  scholar,  ^  find  perhaps  with  new  notions  of  transatlantic 
beedona.'  Lamb  is  no  wetghly  anthorit^^-HMX,  aaiuffedly,  shonld 
«a altech  BBueh  consequenoe  to-tke  story  were  it  better  supported; 
hnt  siaU  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  set  it  to  rest  by  sn  appeal 
to  either  Mr.  Wynn  or  Mr.  Bedfaid« 

Jnst  abovt  thia  time  the  ft^thei^s  affinia  leadied  the  crisis  of 
ashannssment,  speedily  followed  by  death.  Mr.  Hill,  howevei^ 
wha  ooDoeiTied  Robeot  to  have  been  hardly  used,  advised  him  to 
isse  no  time  in  matiamlsting  at  the  Umversity.  He  had  been  en^- 
Imad  in  the  Dean  of  Chnist  Church's  list"  and  prsoeeded  to^  wait 
•open  that  ^j^nitary ;  but  Cyzil  JadKson  had  taken  a  stern  view 
of  tbe  Flagellant  case  and  erased  his  name.  This  dtsamcerled 
him ;  bnt  he  found  admisBian  at  Balliol^  a  college  then  h<rfding 
awpntaticn  very  inferior  to  iriiat  it  has  since  acquired  under  twa 
itigtlic  Maateca— especially  the  present  one.  Dr.  Jenkyns,  Dean 
af  WeUs.     Sauth^'s  vendenoe  here*  was  bri^  and  interrupted—* 

^  Vr.  Cuthbert  Soathey,  though  himself  an  Oxonian,  does  not  mention  the  locality 
«f  Ki  ndier^t  roomt ;  wHiok  may  tetm  atrangc  to  thoM  who  know  bow  eagerly  every 
CMPhbdtfe  frr Amwi  gratiiee  bioiself  by  aiceftaiuinff  tbe 'wheaeftbouta of  Milton .«a«l 
Gmy.  Tbey  were,  buwever,  remembered  as  Southey's  so  long  as  repairs  could  keep 
Og^rtber  a  rambling  structure  situated  near  the  head  of  Balliol  Grove,  and  rightfully 
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neiAer  happy  nor  profitable.  He  used  to  saj  he  had  learned 
only  two  things  at  Oxford — ^to  row  and  to  swim  ;  and  that  he 
often  dreamt  of  school,  but  never  of  college — a  very  unoommoo 
circumstance  »urely.  He  arrived  (17th  Jan«  1793)  in  the  highest 
fermentation  of  boyish  liberalism.  '  Is  it  not  rather  disgraceful/ 
he  saysy  ^  at  the  moment  when  man  and  monarch  are  contend- 
ing, to  sit  and  "stivdjfi  Euclid  and  Hugo  Grotius?' — the  laUcr 
Dame  being  one»o&i n ^hundred  confessions  that  his  liberalism  had 
extended  to  religion.  The  point  left  obscure  is  the  precise 
extent  of  heterodoxy.  His  only  early  statement  at  all  beaiiiig 
cm  that  question  is  that  he  had  never  been  an  atheist ;  and  this^ 
is  frequently  repeated.  Bedford  writes  oa  the  death  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  expressing  great  horror — and  regret  in  believing  that 
Southey's  view  of  the  matter  would  be  different.  Southey  is 
hurt ;  he  had  read  the  fate  of  the  Queen  with  ^  grief  and  indig- 
nation,' and  complains  that  his  friend,  ^  unable  to  cope  with  his 
arguments  for  republicanism,  grasps  at  the  crimes  of  wretdies 
calling  themselves  republicans.'  So  far  well ;  only  his  most  in- 
timate friend  would  hardly  have  suspected  him  of  approving  the 
atrocity  of  June,  unless  they  had  <Uffered  as  to  the  ^  oonteatioa 
between  man  and  mcmarch' — ^that  is,  the  judicial  murder  of  the 
preceding  January. 

From  the  lines  to  the  Chapel  Bell ; — 

'  Go  thou  unto  the  House  of  Prayer, 
I  to  the  woodlands  wend  my  way  ;' 
and  other  Juoemlia  we  all  knew  with  what  contempt  he  regejcded 
the  religious  observances  of  our  college  system;  but  his  son 
shows  that  he  carried  the  same  fervour  into  very  small  depart- 
ments^ of  rebellion.  His  wrath  was  flaming  against  the  law  f not 
as  the  Editor  supposes  of  Balliol,  but  of  the  University)  agamst 
wearing  boots  with  the  gown.  By  the  Editor's  time  we  sup- 
pose it  had  fallen  into  desuetude ;  but  it  was  not  so  absurd 
as  he  seems  to  decide,  as  the  regulation  of  an  age  when  no 
one  wore  boots  unless  when  he  had  the  intention  of  mounting 
a  horse.  The  freshman's  more  successful  resistance  to  hair- 
powder,  which,  though  already  laid  aside  by  some  of  the  Whig 
leaders  of  fashion  in  London,  was  still  worn  by  every  academic^ 
may  not  have  been  wholly  prompted  by  his  worship  of  Brutus ; 
for  he  had  a  profusion  of  fine  dark  hair  curling  naturally,  and  the 
early  portraits,  as  well  as  various  passages  in  the  autobiography, 
indicate  a  full  sense  of  this  advantage.  There  is  almost  a  total 
blank  as  to  his  reading.  His  son  found,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
the  tradition  that  he  was  a  helhw  librorum;  but  his  letters 
m^ition  few  authors  save  Rousseau,  Godwin,  and  the  like.  Vol- 
taire seems  always  to  have  repelled  him  by  the  delibemte  coldness 
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of  his  immonility.  He  had  no  trouble  from  liit  tutor.  That 
person,  ^  being  half  a  democrat,'  took  no  offence  at  Jacobin 
theories.  After  a  few  weeks  he  said,  *  Mr.  Southey,  you  can 
learn  nothing  from  my  lectures,  so  you  had  better  pursue  what- 
ever studies  you  have  in  your  own  way.'  Erudite  and  exemplary 
Mr.  Howe !  Southey  was  disgusted  with  the  bacchanalian  ex- 
cesses then  common  amcmg  undergraduates — ^and  mixed  with,  or 
ruled  over,  a  small  knot  of  youths,  like  himself  staid  in  every- 
thing but  their  tenets.  But  the  University  seems  to  have  added 
hardly  a  name  to  his  catalogue  of  friends.  The  only  memorable 
connexion  of  that  date  is  Sajoiuel  Taylor  Coleridge — and  Coleridge 
came  to  Oxford  only  as  a  visitant — shortly  after  his  abrupt  evasion 
from  Cambridge,  and  brief  service  as  a  Dragoon  under  the  eupho- 
nical alias  of  Silas  Thomson  Cumberbatch.  This  meeting  was 
COB  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  both.  Cole- 
ridge, by  two  years  the  elder,  had  sundry  other  advantages — 
from  nature  (we  express  the  almost  universal  opinion)  a  richer 
endowment  of  genius,  and,  however  irregular  his  modes  of  study, 
a  depth  and  solidity  of  classical  scholarship  never  approached 
by  Southey,  with  a  stock  of  general  reading  very  considerably, 
in  those  da^s,  beyond  his.  He  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  time  with  equal  rashness,  and  perhaps  his  imagination  had 
carried  them  to  a  still  wilder  extravagance.  He  could  expound 
them  with  far  subtler  analysis,  and  already  illustrate  them  with 
a  marvellous  a£9uence  of  words.  Bom  alike  poet  and  orator,  he 
might  in  either  walk  or  in  both  have  left  a  fame  of  the  highest  rank, 
but  for  the  disease  implanted  also  in  his  fabric,  and  an  indulgence 
to  which,  as  thence  in  great  part  resulting,  it  may  seem  hard  to 
apply  the  name  of  vice,  but  which  operated,  until  the  day  was  far 
spent,  in  tarnishing  the  rightful  glory  of  his  gifts  and  acqui- 
sitions. That  such  resources,  revealing  themselves  at  such  a 
period,  were  destined  for  contemporary  mastery  and  for  colossal 
monuments,  few  who  listened  seem  to  have  doubted — ^not  certainly 
the  younger  enthusiast  ^  held  by  his  glittering  eye.'  Coleridge's 
stature  lifted  him  above  jealousies  ;  the  acuteness  of  his  criticism 
was  combined  with  a  generous  disposition  to  exercise  it  rather 
in  the  detection  of  the  good  and  the  interpretation  of  the  beautiful 
than  in  the  measure  of  shortcomings.  But  it  is  little  to  say  that 
he  had  encountered  no  such  neophyte  as  Southey — none  to  be 
compared  to  him  as  to  mere  taloits  and  knowledge — but,  above 
all,  no  one  with  whom  he  could  sympathize  in  better  things  than 
revolutionary  zeal — one  who  had  at  least  kept  his  fietith  unshaken 
in  the  government  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  man,  and  who, 
in  spiteof  all  the  intellectual  intoxications  of  youth,  still  preserved 
^be  parity  of  childhood  in  his  heart  and  manners. 
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"  In  bis  second  term  we  find  Southey  acknowleclgiiig  that  be^ 
foresaw  the  disappointmenl  of  his  rnide's  viewB  in  undertakki^ 
tibe  fflq>ense  of  Oxford.  Though  he  had  never  been  distinctiy 
told  so,  he  could  have  no  doubt  thai  the  object  was  his  preparfi>- 
tion  for  Mr.  HiU^s  own  profession ;  but  he  had  now  made  up  hiC 
mind  that  it  would  neyer  agcun  be  poitaible  for  Mm  "to  sign  the 
Thirt3Maine  Articles.  Bedford  had  bj  thi»  time  entered  on  his 
duties  as  a  clevk  in  the  ETtchequer,  and  Souttiey  consulted  him  as 
to  his  own  chances  of  obtaining  some  similar  appointment.  He 
conceived  that  the  hour»  of  attendance  at  <me  of  the  government 
offioes  would  provide  for  his  modest  wants,  and  leave  leisure  for 
the  industry  from  which  alone  he  anticipated  honour.  Bedford's 
fjunily  were  not  without  influeiHre — Mr.  Wynnes  had  a  great  deal 
— and  from  both  he  might  count  onevery  exertion  ;  but  Ghrosvenor, 
whose  youngest  letters  sh»w  thorough  sense  in  combination  with 
tender  affieotion,  replies  that,  were  an  application  made  to  the  head 
ef  any  deportment,  his  first  step  would  be  to  inquire  as  to  the 
candidate's  character,  and  Soutl^y  could  best  guess  what  would 
be  the  answer  from  Balliol.  Southey  replies  as  frankly  that  he 
has  made  his  republicamsm  notorious — that  he  sees  the  hope- 
lessness of  his  suggestion.  Already  some  dreams  of  emigration 
had  crossed  him  ;  but  the  out^t  was  a  grievous  obstacle.  He  had 
more  reasons  than  Bedford  knew  for  fretting  under  these  per- 
plexities ;  and  they  were  at  their  height  when  Coleridge  arrtved 
on  bis  visit  to  Burnett,  a  brother  undergraduate  who  had  happened 
tosp^id  a  week  at  Cambridge,  and  had  imported  rapturous  stcnnes 
of  the  young  oracle  of  Jesus — a  Socrates  early  emd  late  in  his 
€>pen  market-plaoe  fashion  of  teaching,  though  anything  but  a 
crass-examiner,  and  who,  if  he  had  found  philosophy  ia  the 
clouds,  would  have  left  her  there. 

The  ex-Cantab  and  ex-Cumbecbatch  (not,  as  the  reverential 
Grihnan  carefully  reiterates,  CumberhacK)  bmught  n^h  him  an 
American  progranmie  complete — a  cnt-end-dry  scheme  for  the 
lednctieB  to  immediate  practice,  by  a  chosen  band,  of  tlie  cbc- 
tnnes  of  what  our  Seoiates^  called  Asphgtemn  at  Panti^ocrac^ — ^ 
scoM)  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna — ^which  river,  as  he  after- 
waids  confessed,  had  been -elected  for  the  sonorousness  of  its 
name.  The  doctrines  were  simply  these  hj  which  Rousseau  bad 
debarred  the  St.  Simonites,  FonrrieristB,  and  Proudhons  erf  suc- 
cessive notoriety,  from-  any  claim  to  originality — ^by  which  thci 
seeds  had  been  pkiatedof  that  portentous  disewe,  noweRvenoming 
proletarian  life  throughout  what  was  Christendom,  and'  idBected 
boldly  in  the  mob-flatleriiy  literatuwi  of  the  Cod^nent — ^in  ottr 
own  as  yet  tbipough  a^  vefl  of  verbiage.  Southey  was  an  eager 
recruit.     It  was-  part  s^  the  pregramme  that  each  adventurer 
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*-  In  Freedom's  tmomDED  bell, 
Wiierft  Toil  and  Health  with  meliow'd  Lore  shall  dwell/ 

(The  capitals  are  Coleridge's.) — In  this  respect  Southey  was 
proyided.  From  a  single  phrase  in  a  letter  of  much  later 
ikte  we  infer  that  his  attachment  to  his  future  wife  had 
spning  from  a  very  early  familiarity — *  one  who  had  for  years 
been  to  me  as  a  sister  was  now  to  be  something  more  i  but 
the  editor  throws  no  light  on  the  course  of  the  intimacy*  Ue 
slates  enough,  however,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  monstrous  imr 
pmridence  of  the  engagement.  A  Mr.  Fricker,  a  au^ar-boilei^ 
had,  like  Southey's  own  father,  become  bankrupt  and  died  soo« 
afterwards — ^  leaving  a  widow  and  six  daughters  entirely  unpro- 
rided  for.'  With  one  of  these  young  ladies  the  undergraduate 
had  exchanged  his  vows — and  to  consult  with  her  he  now  hastened 
back  to  Somerset.  Miss  Edith  had  no  objection  to  the  sound  of 
Siuquekanna ;  one  sister  had  already  married  Lovell,  a  friend  of 
Soothey^s,  also  a  poet,  and  willing  to  be  of  the  expedition ;  a  third 
(we  believe,  the  prettiest)  was  shortly  addressed  by  Coleridge,  and 
San  agreed  to  share  his  fate ;  Lloyd,  another  poet,  pauper,  and 
recmit,  had  equal  success  with  a  fourth*  The  list  was  doing  well : — 
coold  it  be  questioned  that,  when  the  scheme  was  properly  adver^ 
tised,  some  merchant  prince  would  hasten  to  subscribe  the  funds  ? 
As  respects  Coleridge,  the  sequel  has  been  abundantly  ex- 
plained in  the  Recollections 

*  Of  Cottle — not  he  whom  the  Edda  made  famous — 
But  Joseph,  of  Bristol,  the  hrother  of  Amos.' 

The  pavt  of  Southey  was  sketehed  in  one  of  his  prefaces  (1885) 
—has  letters  to  May  bow  fill  up  its  detail — and  amusing  the 
detail  lA ;  bui  we  must  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a 
nCneoee.  After  baiting  a  day  at  Bath,  whefe  his  mother  was 
Ufiog,  fae  walked  over  to  his  oU  hoiae.  His  fond  aunt  had  been 
fammjatiag  vbl  the  proapact  of  high  Oxonian  distinction — rapid 
to  the  honours  of  the  Chusch.  They  counted  among  their 
a  Bishop  Cioii  of  the  Aajb  of  James  I. ;  this  was  the 
b(mtiwi  of  the  tvce.  It  waa  her  Robert  that  she  had  con^ 
templated  as  the  rebuilder  of  their  consideration  in  the  world; 
iXbis  lady'a  studies  had  not  indnded  divinity — but  she  was  seefi 
ki  her  own  pew  every  Sunday,  and  looked  down  on  all  dissent  as 
h^pr  nonsense*  Tfnagipe  her  feelinga  when  these  nowellies  were 
veveakd  to  her-— that  her  d[l»promising  nephew  had  re- 
I^OQDoed  the  creed  of  the  Church — that  his  reveries  about  Greece 
^Romehad  settled  into  the  iheoTj  of  Aspheteism  and  the  scheme 
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of  the  Susquehanna — and,  lastly,  that  his  object  in  thus  revisiting 
Bristol' wieis  not  to  refresh  himself  after  severe  classical  fagging 
with  the  romantic  sympathies  of  her  bower,  but  to  complete 
arrangements  (hitherto  wholly  undreamt  of)  with  the  destined 
partner  of  his  expatriation?  On  this  last  news  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  spinster,  whose  housemaid  trembled  to  avow 
a  prudent  match,  must  have  exhibited  her  most  tragic  attitudes. 
But  she  topped  her  part :  the  communication  took  place  at  night 
— it  was  pitch  dark  and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents.    After  a  short 

GLUse  she  ordered  the  young  man  to  quit  her  house — and  for  ever, 
e  was  turned  literally  to  the  door — ^penniless' — and  had  to 
walk  nine  miles  to  Bath  for  his  night's  lodging.  Miss  Tyler  kept 
her  resolution — though  she  lived  for  a  good  many  years  after 
this,  she  never  saw  Southey  again. 

No  moneyed  allies  appearing,  after  a  short  interval  the  four 
or  five  fraternal  bards  were  reduced  to  sore  difficulty.  We  do  not 
see  how  the  two  immortals  could  have  weathered  the  storm  but 
for  the  chance  that  brought  them  acquainted '  with  Mr.  Cottle 
above  mentioned — a  young  man  of  exuberant  feelings,  who  had 
just  commenced  business  as  a  bookseller,  and,  being  himself  a 
poet,  was  ready  to  invest  capital  in  verse.  By  what  slow  instal- 
ments of  MS.  Coleridge  made  any  attempt  to  discharge  his  side 
of  the  obligaticm,  worthy  Cottle's  uncomplaining  narrative  has 
offered  to  instruct  an  ungrateful  world.  As  for  Southey,  he  had 
already  in  his  desk,  besides  minor  pieces,  the  epic  of  Joan  of 
Arc — which  the  year  before  (anno  iptat,  19)  he  had  written  in 
six  weeks,  when  on  a  visit  to  Bedford  at  iBrixton.  Coleridge, 
ever  ready  for  anybody's  work  rather  than  his  own,  suggested 
the  interpolation  of  a  whole  book,  which  would  give  additional 
effect  to  the  fable,  and  actually  wrote  the  book  himself,  which 
was  accordingly  included  in  the  first  edition,  though  Southey 
felt  it  proper  to  replace  it  by  one  of  his  own  afterwards.  The 
first  proof-sheet  opened  his  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  corrections, 
and  he  was,  he  says,  often  so  poor  in  the  interval  that  he  walked 
the  streets  because  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  for  a  dinner. 
Cottle  was  not  more  accessible  on  the  score  of  advance  than 
Southey  reluctant  to  encroach.  The  bookseller's  *  Recollections ' 
afford  hope  that  Coleridge  never  permitted  himself  to  experience 
quite  such  extremities.* 

*  For  example : — *  Dear  Cottle, — Shall  I  trouble  you  (I  being  over  the  mouth  and 
nose  in  doing  something  of  importance,  at  — '•)  to  «eiid  your  servant  into  the  market, 
and  buy  a  pound  of  bacon  and  two  quarts  of  broad  beans ;  and  when  be  carries  it 
down  to  College  St.  to  desire  the  maid  to  dress  it  for  dinner,  and  tell  her  1  shall  be 
home  by  three  o^clock.  Will  you  come  and  drink  tea  with  me,  and  I  will  eudeaTOor 
to  get  the  etc.  ready  for  you.  Yours  affectionately,  S.  T.  C'-^RecoUections,  vol.  i. 
p.  55. 
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A  joist  Tolnme  of  minor  poemi,  by  Southej  and  Lovell,  made 
its  appearance  in  the  oonne  of  the  autunm — but  that  volume  was 
nerer  repuUished,  nor  are  we  sure  that  any  of  its  omtents  were. 
Meanwhile,  the  revision  of  Joan  proceeded  slowly ;  and  as  an  im- 
mediate expedient  it  pleased  both  Coleridge  and  Soathey  to  deliver 
iectiires.  How  much  Coleridge  ever  did  of  what  his  advertisements 
promised  we  do  not  know.  Southey  announced  twelve  lectures 
*  On  general  history  * — the  first  *  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
SocieCy/  the  last  ^  On  the  American  war ;'  and  these  were  all 
giren,  except  one,  which  Coleridge  insisted  on  supplying,  but 
fingot  to  keep  his  appointment.  Mr.  Cottle  says  that  Southey 
(fee  in  all  lOx.  6(2.)  was  ^  well  attended  and  much  admired ;'  but 
Mr.  Hill,  now  chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Lisbon,  came  home  on 
fnrloagh  just  after  the  last  lecture  had  been  delivered,  and  was 
alarmed  at  what  he  heard  of  the  doctrines.  The  other  intelligence 
he  had  must  have  been  uncomfortable,  but  he  was  too  wise  for 
demcmstrations.  The  fairest  chance,  he  thought,  would  be  found 
ID  the  interruption  of  communings  with  th§  Aspheteist  bards  and 
die  iqyplausive  clerks  and  shopkeepers  of  Bristol — absence  from 
Miss  Edith — a  total  change.  Southey  had  no  fear  that  any 
novelties  could  weaken  his  love  or  his  philosophy-— and  he  had 
the  curiosity  of  his  years :  he  readily  agreed  to  accompany  Mr. 
Hill  {via  Comnna  and  Madrid)  to  Lisbon,  and  spend  six  months 
as  his  guest.  Before  leaving  Bristol,  however,  he  took  a  step 
which  we  cannot  but  think  unfair  to  his  uncle.  He  should  not 
bave  secretly  married  beforehand. 

*  When  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  travellers  to  depart,  my  &ther 
fixed  that  also  for  his  wedding-day ;  and  on  the  14th  of  November, 
1795,  was  united  at  Radclift  church,  Bristol,  to  Edith  Fricker.  Im- 
mediately after  the  ceremony  they  parted.  My  mother  wore  her 
wedding-ring  hung  round  her  neck,  and  preserved  her  maiden  name, 
until  the  report  of  the  marriage  had  spread  abroad,' — i.  254. 

From  Falmouth,  where  he  embarked,  he  writes  to  the  only 
original  confidant,  Cottle — 

*  I  have  done  my  duty.  There  might  have  arisen  feelings  of  an  un- 
pkasant  nature  at  the  idea  of  receiving  support  from  one  not  legally  a 
husband ;  and  should  I  perish  by  shipwreck,  or  any  other  casualty,  I 
bave  relations  whose  prejudices  would  then  yield  t^  the  anguish  of 
aiection,  and  who  would  love,  cherish,  and  yield  all  possible  consola- 
tion to  my  widow.' — ^L  258. 

As  we  aie  not  reviewing  a  novel,  we  must  say  that  this 
cqiiaiiation  removes  none  of  our  objections.  Love  is  an  adroit 
fiiist,  but  we  cannot  see  that  Southey,  who  had  just  completed 
his  twenty-first  year,  was  entitled  to  impose,  as  he  believed  he 
was  doing,  by  his  first  act  as  sui  juriSy  a  serious   permanent 
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burden  on  the  reladoBt,  aoae  ef  them  wealthy,  wbose  advice  he 
fras  tramplk^  upon. 

Mr.  Hill  did  everything  to  make  his  nephew's  stay  with  him 
agreeable  and  profitable.  Southey  then  laid  the  foundatiim  of 
that  familiarity  with  the  languages  of  the  Peninsula  of  which  his 
career  shows  such  abundant  fruit.  Ttue  expecUtion  therefctfe  was 
an  epoch  in  his  life — ^but  it  is  passed  over  in  one  sentence  of  the 
biography;  nor  can  his  own  two  little  volumes  of  Letters  on 
Spain  and  Portugal,  published  soon  after  his  return  (1797),  be 
referred  to  as  a  very  satisfactory  supplement.  His  chief  associatiiMB 
were  naturally  with  the  younger  members  of  the  English  coloaj, 
among  whom  he  found  no  lack  of  sympathy  for  his  liberalism. 
Here,  however,  he  added  one  to  his  never  copious  list  of  leal 
friends — Mr.  John  May.  In  later  years,  we  may  observe  this  gex^ 
tleman  feU  into  embarrassment,  and  the  Laureate  iastai^ly  tnit 
ferred  to  him  the  whole  of  what  he  thaa  (1821)  possessed  in  the 
funds — above  600/. — in  recording  which  noble  act  the  editor  adds 
that  it  was  done  in  requital  of  similar  benefits  of  remote  date  (w^ 
102).  Southey's  notions  of  friendship  were  so  high  that  he 
accepted  help  from  the  purse  of  a  true  friend  with  no  more  rehw- 
tance  than  he  would  have  taken  it  from  a  brother.  He  waas 
never,  however,  in  the  slightest  degree  careless  as  to  naiiej« 
Even  at  this  time,  his  scm  says,  his  need  of  occasioiaal  bd|i 
was  caused  by  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  relations.  The  allm- 
sion,  we  presume,  is  to  the  Fricker  family,  who  lost  durii:^ 
his  absence  their  only  other  stay,  such  as  it  was,  by  the  %suddai 
death  of  Lovell.  Mr.  Hill  observed  with  rqgret  that  the  aUotled 
six  months  had  jjproduced  no  alteration  in  his  nqphew's 
His  account  of  hiQi  wh^  he  was  leaving  Lisbon  is  iaterestiiig; 

'  He  is  a  very  good  seholar,  of  great  reading,  of  an  ash>ntBfan^  jDcmoTy^ 
He  18  perfectly  correct  in  his  behaviour,  of  the  most  exanplary  morals, 
and  the  best  of  hearts.  Were  his  character  diflereDt,  or  his  abilitiea 
not  so  extmordinary,  I  should  be  the  less  cooeemed  about  hiai ;  but 
to  see  a  young  man  of  such  talents,  by  the  misapplioatiaa  of  them  loat 
to  himself  and  to  his  family,  is  what  hurts  me  veiy  sensibly.  In  short 
he  has  everything  you  would  wish  a  young  man  to  have;,  excepting 
eommon  sense  or  prudence.' 

At  parting  the  imcle  repeated  his  urgeivt  advice,  that,  since 
the  Church  was  out  of  the  question,  either  law  or  medicane 
should  be  adopted.  Southey  promised  to  try  one  or  other,  and 
kept  his  word.  He  found  at  Bristol,  on  settling  in  fedging^ 
there  with  his  bride,'  a  vehement  excitement  in  coonexioaa 
with  medical  or  quasi-medical  subjects.  Dr.  Beddoes's  Institutiim 
was  the  great  object  of  attraction,  owing  piimdpalfy  to  Ibe 
wonderful  resources  of  ingenuity  displayed  by  his  ^riplii^  assiaiW 
ant,  the  future  Sir  Humphry  Davy,     Davy's  e^y  verses  wcr^ 
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oniy  left  egttraoTdinaiy  fban  lik  cbemical  experiments.  Poetry 
mi  tbe  Tomanoe  of  scnence  attracted  Southey ;  they  became  close 
oompaxtions,  nor  did  tbe  development  of  widely  different  tastes 
and  fortunes  affect  the  attachment.  But  Southey,  when  he 
passed  ivoili  the  chemical  lectures  to  anatomy,  was  disgusted. 
He  then  entered  at  an  iim  of  court ;  Icept  several  terms ;  and  spent 
many  hfmrs  of  every  day  upon  the  elementary  law-boolcs.  He 
tells  vm  tlmt  be  foand  the  study  interesting,  readily  apprehended 
what  be  read,  but  could  by  no  effort  retain  it  in  his  memory.  His 
etbrts,  we  think,  could  hardly  have  been  vigorous.  He  adds^ 
lAiat  was  pro^bly  «  mere  serious  obstacle,  that  he  had  no  turn 
£Bnr  fyratlory — and,  aefter  some  observation  of  the  courts,  perceived 
tkit  if  he  were  to  pessii^t  he  could  hope  for  nothing,  unless  in 
one  of  these  laborious  walks  of  the  profession  which  seldom 
lead  to  ^iffluenee,  never  to  the  gratification  of  vanity  or  amlntion, 
Fnm  this,  teo,  he  desisted.  The  truth  is,  his  epic,  put  forth 
during  his  travels,  had  met  with  a  reception  ^niich  even  he 
nbimately  seems  to  have  felt  was  more  Ifcan  it  deserved.  He 
candidly  s^s  that  at  that  time  the  periodical  criticism  possessing 
any  vogue  was  m  the  hands  of  men  alike  hostile  to  the  Cfamrch 
and  -rtie  Monarchy — that  the  politics  of  his  Joan  conciliated 
their  benevolence — and  that  from  this  circumstance  he  derived 
one  great  advantage,  inasmuch  as  these  gmdes  of  opinion,  having 
committed  themselves  to  a  warm  acknowledgment  of  his  talents^ 
could  not  retract  on  that  head,  even  when  most  irritated  by  his 
lapses  Irom  their  treed.  The  immediate  result  was  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had  put  the  last  band  to  his  'Portuguese  Letters,  he 
became  himself  a  contributor  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  other 
prints.  But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  minor  causes  of  his  finsd 
adhesion  to  the  press  4is  bis  sole  calling.  Ever  since  superior 
education  -was  opened  to  a  wide  spbcre  of  the  community  there 
has  been  no  MBcareity  of  adventurers  who,  on  the  threshold  of  life, 
dffank  from  the  slower  and  severer  toils  of  the  professions  in 
wfaieb  kaming  is  ministrant  to  the  practical  necessities  of  society, 
and  preferred  Ifhe  more  precarious  careers  in  which  it  may  be 
poasibki,  by  a  «ii^le  leap,  to  reatih  the  pinnacle  of  conspicuous* 
neas ;  bnft  the  great  Revolution  with  which  Southey  sympatlused^ 
originating  in  a  geaeral  ^irit  of  impatience  with  established  sujpe- 
ricMCitiei  and  ti?aditional  reverenoes,  prodigiously  quickened  the 
impi^e  of  tiiat  eager  yajoity.  Hence  the  widely  spread  machinery 
of  inteHeolaal  mischief  to  which  Europe  owes  her  late  convulsions 
and  etUl  deepening  uneasiness.  Of  such  spirits  at  the  close  of 
Ihe  century  £ag)aad  bad  her  <share ;  but  happily  the  few  of 
cowiiMndrng  •ability  soon  saw  the  evil  of  their  ways ;  and  among 
these  -few  perhaps  Southey  is  Ibe  one  on  whose  history  we  have 

P  2  Poor,  ™^*^ 
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most  reason  to  look  back  with  thankfulnesSy  as  he  was  endowed 
beyond  any  other  with  the  dexterity  of  talent  and  the  capacity  fpr 
varied  exertion  which  constitute  the  most  effective  equipments 
of  the  literary  demagogue. 

His  apology  for  reproducing  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  collective 
edition  of  his  poems  amounts  to  a  confession  of  his  faith  that 
nothing  which  he  had  once  put  forth  would  the  world  willingly 
let  die.  It  would  have  been  as  well  if  this  conviction  had .  re- 
strained his  sexagenarian  pen  from  any  tampering  with  the  text : 
for  certainly,  were  Joan  ever  to  be  re-edited  by  a  stranger^  that 
would .  be  replaced,  and  the  new  readings,  if  preserved  at  all, 
noted  on  the  margin :  and  rightly  so,  because  the  main  interest 
of  the  work  is  in  the  fact  of  its  date,  but,  moreover,  because  in 
a  critical  view  the  alterations  are  not  improvements.  As  far  as 
we  have  compared  the  texts,  wherever  the  old  one  has  been. 
touched  it  has  been  frozen.  Nor  was  he  justified  in  saying,  that 
he  felt  no  compunction  as  to  any  of  the  sentiments,  and  had 
endeavoured  merely  to  amend  the  crudities  of  execution.  He 
must  have  forgotten  when  he  wrote  his  preface  what  he  had 
actually  done — ^his  erasure,  for  instance,  after  v.  288  of  Book  III., 
of  these  lines  completing  his  description  of  an  ecclesiastical 
synod: — 

^  *  The  Doctors  met ;  from  cloister  gloom  recluse, 
Or  from  the  haunts  luxurious  of  abode 
Episcopal,  they  met ;'  ^bc* 
Compare,  in  like  manner,  the  two  oonclnsions  for  Book  IX.  and 
the  two  for  Book  X.,  and  consider  in  the  prophetic  enumeration 
of  the  grand  sins  of  Paris  (Book  III.  v.  94,  &c.)  the  striking  out 
of  the  execution  of  the  Girondins  : — 

'  Of  Brissot  murder'd,  and  the  heroic  wife 
Of  Roland  I  martyr'd  spirits,  patriots  pure ! ' — 
and  substituting  the  *  papal  craft  ^  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre. 
It  will,  we  think,  be  found  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
obliterate  passim  the  communism  of  the  youthful  doctrine ;  thus 
*  the  mighty '  as  equivalent  to  *  les  aristocrats  *  of  Madame  Roland 
are  replaced  by  *  the  oppressor.'  These  are  small  matters,  but 
smaller  still  is  the  cranAe  recocla  of  *the  Satanic  school'  thrust 
into  the  Visions  of  the  Maid'bf  Orleans. — ^Book  II.  v.  286. 

The  patches,  after  all,  leave  the  main  drift  what  he  found  it — 
namely,  beneath  the  shadow  of  France's  old  monarchy,  defaoded 
against  the  Plantagenet  by  the  heaven-directed  maid,  to  set  forth 
the  French  Revolution  as  assailed  by  Pitt  and  a  sinful  conspiracy 
of  crowned  heads,  but  destined  to  ^  blast  the  despots.'  Had  &e 
epic  been  originally  what  he  made  it  in  1837,  it  would  hardly 
have  gained  less  praise  from  the  dissenting  reviewers  of  1796. 

^         .      While 
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While  Soothey  was  in  Portugal  Coleridge  married,  and,  hii 
dieological  studies  having  now  conducted  him  to  Socinianism,  he 
had  made  sundry  efforts  to  establish  himself  as  a  preacher  of  that 
persuasion ;  but  from  his  incurable  unpunctuality,  no  congregation 
would  elect  him.  His  private  discourse  had  probably  the  chief 
share  in  bringing  Southey  to  adopt  the  Unitarian  creed* — in 
which  both  seem  to  have  halted  for  several  years.  Coleridge 
lectured  too  on  politics  and  morals  in  various  places  besides 
Bristol,  and  for  two  or  three  seasons  the  brother  bards,  as  well 
as  ^eir  chief  allies — (all  save  Coleridge's  schoolfellow  and  now 
Southeys  dear  friend  Lambj) — continued  in  a  perpetual  shifting  of 
domiciles,  exciting  the  alarm  of  provincial  authorities  by  their 
loose  talk,  and  (among  better  labours)  supplying  the  press  with 
effiisions  that  gratified  its  revolutionary  managers,  and  merited 
the  castigations  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  feoth  poets  wrote  for  the 
newspapers  named  in  the  New  Moraliti/X  —  and  their  private 
habits  are  not  left  unmarked  by  Frere : — 

*  Couriers  and  Stars,  Sedition's  Evening  ^08t  I 
Thou  Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post !  •  •  • 

And  ye  five  other  wandering  bards  that  aiove 
In  sweet  accord  of  harmony  and  love, 
Coleridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd,  and  Lamb  and  Co., 
Tune  all  yoiu*  mystic  harps  to  praise  Lepaux ! ' 

Southey's  harp  at  least  was  never  a  mystic  one.  There  needs 
no  Apocalyptic  interpreter  even  for  the  Visions  of  his  Maid  of 
Arc ;  and  Frere's  colleague.  Canning,  was  the  best  comm^itatcnr 
that  his  minor  poetry,  of  what  we  may  still  call  the  Bristol  period, 
could  have  found.  Witness  among  a  score  of  lethal  and  eternal 
pleasantries : — 

*'  For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankind 

Here  Marten  linger'd.     Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  ? 

He  had  rebell'd  against  the  King,  and  sat 

In  judgment  on  him.'  &c. 

f    For  one  long  ternif  or  ere  her  trial  came^ 

Here  Brownrigg  lingered.     Dost  thou  ash  her  crime  f 
She  whipped  two  female  ^prentices  to  deaths 
And  hid  them  in  the  coalliole,  &c. 

*  Yet  tfae  editor  layt, — '  However  vague  and  unsettled  his  thoughts  on  such  subjects 
were  in  early  youth,  he  bad  never  doubted  the  great  truths  of  Bevelation,' — vol.  iii. 
p.  6.      We  merely  blame  baste  in  writinff* 

t  One  evening,  when  they  were  all  enjoying  themselves  at  a  little  city  tavern,  im- 
mortaliied  by  Elia,  Coleridge,  who  bad  been' narrating  some  of  his  Unitarian  progresses^ 
nid,-~*  But  you,  Lamb,  I  think  never  heard  me  preach !'  *  P— preach,'  said  Charles, 
with  a  most  emphatic  stutter,  *  I  n^ — never  heard  you  do  aoythiog  else.' 

I  *■  For  his  verses  in  the  Morning  Post  Southey  was  paid  in  all  149/.  4«.'~vol.  ii* 
p.  313. 

(-^  Dactglics. 
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^'DitcU^cg,  Weary  way-wanderer,  languid  and  sick  at  heart, 
Travelling  pain&dly  over  the  rugged  road, 
Cold  are  thy  fenush'd  babes !  Glod  help  tbee^  widow*d  one  V 

Wtarisome  somanttieerj  fmibU  and  querukmSi, 
Painfully  dragging  out  thy  demoeraiic  lag* — 
DacfyUct  caiVH  thou  ^em  f     God  ftelp  thee^  silly  one.! 

*  Sapphics.  Wide  were  the  down^.  and  shdterleas  and  naked : 
East  o'er  the  black  heath  mttling  drove  achaiiot : 
Loud  blew  the  wind ;  unheard  was  her  complaiaingT— 
On  went  the  horseman  V 

Tell  me,  Kni^^-grimder^  how  ye  eame  to  grimlkmoes  t 
Did  some  rich  man-tyrannicaUy  use  youf 
Was  it  the  Squire^  or  Parson  of  the  Parish^ 
Or  the  Attorney  f  &&,  4cc» 

Many  sepublican  and  commonistic  ditties^  hsving  eatafed. 
Canning's  pankly,  were  not  ev^i  fished  up  ioc  the  omnivopous 
Galignani ;  nor  did  Souther's  paitemal  instinet  revive  them  £m  his 
own  -ultimate  oollection.  Others*— those  above  quot^  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  '  Lines  to  the  ezUed  Patriots  Muir  and  Palmer' — 
must  now  be  sought  in  Galignani  alone.  The  poet's  final  esti- 
mate of  them  wilt  not  be  disputed ;  but,  on  the  principle  by  which 
he  justifies  the  resurrection  of  the  Arc  epic,  these  things  also 
should  have  found  a  place  in  the  volumes  of  1835. 

The  correspondence  brings  out  an  unexpected  trait  in  con- 
nexion with  his  heterodoxies.  Discarding  gradually  all  the  go- 
verning tenets  of  t^ose  years,  he  was  still  more  slow  to  part  with 
th^  mere  personal  prejudices.  We  need  not,  perhaps,  woadbr 
that  he  writes  thus  in  1807 : — 

*  It  is  to  me  incomprehensible  why  the  memory  or  Pitt  should  be 
held  in  such  idolatrous  reverence — a  man  who  was  as  obstinate  in  every*- 
thing  wrong  as  he  was  ready  to  give  up  anything  good.' 

But  it  is  starding  to  find  that  one  of  his  worst  grievances  in  con- 
nexion vidth  the  editorial  processes  of  this  Review  was  (iii.  p.  349) 
the  obliteration  by  Mr.  Gifford,  in  August,  1812,  of  a  sneer  about 
Pitt's  talents  ;  and  we  think  the  very  last  time  he  is  mentioned  in 
the  correspondence  he  is  *  the  babbler  Pitt.'  He  found  no  place 
in  the  Vision  oi  1821 — if  he  had,  we  cannot  doubt  it  would  have 
been  in  some  deep  damnation  of  dactyl  and  spondee.  In  February, 
1827,  the  observation  of  his  birthday  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

*  New  m«i  will  come  jfiwward,  and  some  of  the  old  ones  be  seen  in 
new  characters  j  but  for  statesmen,  such  as  they  are  and  long  have 
been  in  England,  there  will  always  be  an  abundant  supply.  VihaJL  can 
be  expected  as  long  as  St»  Pitt  and  St.  Fox  have  their  red4etter  days 
in  the  political  calendar  ?' 

The  first  hint  of  recognising  him  as  ^  a  great  statesman,'  oocuis 
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al  p.  83  m  the  tfabd  vohmm  «f  the  Histoiy  of  the  PenuiBidar 
War^  yMxh  was  pobUibed  i»  1682  !  Slall  more  strange — 
(WwB  to  ibm  dose  of  George  the  Thivd's  real  reign^  1811^ 
he  m  nerer  amitioiied  in*  the  kMers  with,  a  shadow  of  re- 
apect — naj,  we  bdieve  the  fint  time  liial  even  the  p9ei  ex^ 
ptoaec4i  anythiiig  ef  what  is  now  at.  least  the  natioiiBl  sentimeiit 
lespeotiDg  the  good  ekl  King  is  after  hie  dtath^  in,  those  hex- 
amelers  ii  1821.  What  makes^  ibeme  oireiimstSBoea  so  carioiia 
is  tile  conimei  we  have  in  faiacompanrtivelj  pcoupt  abattdoinncnt 
at  aatipathies  which  m^ht  have  been  expected  to  prove  their 
root  deeper*  The  eKpkoatioB  ia  probably  to  be  drawn  from  a 
remarb  of  his  Mead  Hemy  Taylor,  that  he  ravelj  expressed 
hins^  bitterly  about  aay  maa  with  whon  he  had  once  coih 
versed.  Of  iMs  a  strOdng  instaace  is.  Camiing.  They  happened 
ta  be  th»owi»  togfeAier  one  atttamn  at  Low^r  Caetle ;  Camin^ 
was  eagoying  a  helidi^,  ^^P7>  a^d  willing  lo  make  all  about  him 
faaf^y.  Soodiey  oouM  acrt  resist-  the  oharm,  and  afterwards, 
eten  when  Aerr  poUtiosi  are  least  in  sympathy,  Canmng-  ia 
never  alladed  to  withoat  personal  tenderness. 

We  must  hurry  over  tl^  few  incidnits  t&at  stand  oat  among  the 
details  of  some  yeara  of  wandering  and  struggling.  In  the  first 
ptaec,  not  koig^  after  his  retam  from  Povlagal,  Soutbey  received 
fmn  Mr;  Wym  (in;  fulfilment  of  an  Oxford  promise)  a  bond  in- 
snring  to  him,  while  he  shouldi  choose  to  retatn  it,  an  annuity  of 
16&k  Charies  Wyna,  being  bat  a  yoenger  son,  ^ugh  of  a  gnat 
finanily,  waa-  never  we  believe  possessed-  of  more  than  very  mode-- 
rate  means,  his  station  in  the  world  considered.  Southey  applied 
the  money  on  a  life  assurance;  but  though  his  availaUe  income 
waanol  increased,  his  caros  were  signally  Ughteaed,  After  varioua 
dianges>  of  residence,  and  all  but  establishing  hims^  in  Wales- — 
the  motive  being  his  desire  to  learn  the  W^sh  tongue,  with  a  view 
to  materials  for  Madoo — ^he  was  induced  to  pay  Coleridge  a  visit 
in  Camlberfand,  where  that  ^  weary  way-wanderer '  had  for  a  season 
set  np  hia  rest.  Coleridge  occajmd  a  few  rooms  in  Greta  Hall,  a 
hoaec  of  some  size,  with  a  small  patdi  of  ground  attached,  almost 
witfain  liie  town  of  Keswick,  but  still  possessing  all  the  attractiona 
at  a  conntry  residenoe  in  the  most  charming  of  ceanfries*  Words- 
aei'lhj  who,  <kiriBg  a  sc^um  in  the  west  of  England,  had  kmt  a 
fiiendbhip  wifh  Coleridge,  was  now-  settled  in  has  own  district  at 
Grassmere — gradually,  like  the  others,  reclaiming  himself  from 
simifaar  exfrafraganceaof  opinion,  and,  by  help  of  a  legacy  of  about 
1000/.  from-  a  young  fri^:id  (Jds  humbler  Wynn),  enabled  to  sit 
dawn  Ibeie  in  a  most  lowly  cottage,  oonlMited — with  an  income 
not  exceeding  that  of  a  peasant-— to  devote  himself  with  one 
heart  to  laia  high  vocation.      Though  Southey  (strange  it  will 

r^^^^  seem) 
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seem)  saw  at  first  very  little  to  admire  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads^ 
he  was  infinitely  strack  with  the  masculine  conversation  of 
Coleridge's  new  friend;  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenefy,  with 
Coleridge's  companion^p,  and  Wordsworth  within  easy  reach, 
led  him  to  pitch  a  tent  also  among  the  Lakes.  He  hired 
another  division  of  Greta  Hall ;  not  exactly,  however,  as  yet  wi& 
the  full  feeling  that  he  had  found  his  home.  For  Wynn  had 
always  entertained  the  hope  that,  when  Southey's  democratical 
efiervescency  should  have  cooled  (as  he  by  this  time  saw  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  do),  his  connexions  might  enable  him  to  procure 
for  his  friend  some  post  that  would  relieve  him  from  his  inces- 
sant labours  for  the  press,  and  yet  leave  leisure  for  the  Muses. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  some  prospects  of  this  nature  opened* 
Southey's  health  had  been  shaken  by  his  toil.  A  warmer  climate 
was  recommended;  and  Wynn  entered  on  negotiations  for  an 
appointment  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  had  at  one  time  been  all 
but  settled  that  he  should  accompany  to  some  court,  as  pri- 
vate secretary,  Sir  William  Drunmiond — the  eccentric  envoy 
known  in  literature  by  his  classical  translations  and  the  infidel 
GEdipus  Judaicus.  This  plan,  however,  failed;  and  Southey, 
his  case  becoming  more  aJarmii^,  revisited  the  Peninsula  in 
1801 — to  which  we  owe  some  letters,  now  first  printed,  and 
very  superior  to  the  series  of  1795.  Shortly  after  returning  from 
this  expedition,,  which  powerfully  increased  bis  passion  for 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  studies,  hie  owed  to  the  same  kindness 
the  ofier  of  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Cony,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  Ireland ;  and  this  was  accepted — 
Southey  transferring  himself  to  Dublin,  and  his  wife  settmg  about 
preparations  for  following.  But  it  turned  out  that  Cony  had 
very  little  work  for  a  secretary  of  Southey's  calibre.  There  was 
hardly  anything  to  do  but  what  the  office-derks  sufBced  for  ;  so 
he  suggested  that  Southey  might  fill  up  some  vacant  hours  by 
taking  a  share  in  the  education  of  his  son.  But  this  pvoposition 
offended  the  poet's  dignity,  and  he  threw  up  the  connexion  in  toto. 
He  called  to  mind,  we  dare  say,  BosweU's  story  of  the  young 
citizen  suddenly  succeeding  to  a  plum,  who,  on  being  reminded 
that  his  education  had  been  imperfect  and  that  it  would  be  well 
to  get  him  a  tutor,  said,  that  was  just  what  he  had  been  thinking 
of,  and  that  he  should  like  to  know  what  salary  would  satisfy 
Mr.  Burke  ! 

These  occurrences  indicate  a  change  within.  In  February,  1800, 
Southey  already  speaks  of  his  ^  preservation,'  and  ascribes  it  to 
what,  no  doubt,  in  the  absence  for  a  time  of  all  high  sense  of  reli- 
gion, were  his  main  preservatives  as  respects  the  deeper  dangers 
of  Jacobin  sympathy — *  feelings  romantioJly  refined,*  and  thence 
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c  an  almost  stoical  HK^ralitj ;'  the  influence,  in  short,  of  a  virtuous 
We,  and  the  f<Hid  anticipation  of  a  happy  home.  But  of  the 
same  date  is  bis  first  reference — the  first  of  many — to  a  very 
marking  influence — namely,  his  disappointment  as  to  Buonar- 
parle.  ^  Even  his  destruction  of  the  Mamelukes  cannot  atone 
fi>r  his  rascally  Constitution.'  The  ^  child  and  champion  of 
Jacobinism '  lost  favour  as  soon  as  he  set  his  heel  on  the  neck  of 
the  Ileyolution--7but  not  before  : — 

'  The  Frraieh  are  children  with  the  physical  foree  of  men ;  unworthy, 
aad  therefore  iDcapable,  of  freedom.  Once  I  had  hopes ;  the  Jacobins 
might  have  done  much,  but  the  base  of  morality  was  wanting,  a^d 
where  could  the  corner-stone  be  laid  ?  They  have  retarded  our  progress 
^r  a  century  to  come.  .  .  .  Our  only  hope  is  from  more  expeditions, 
and  the  duke  [of  York]  commander;  new  disgrace  and  new  taxes  may 
bring  the  nation  to  their  senses,  as  bleeding  will  tame  a  madman.  StilJ, 
however,  the  English  are  the  first  people,  the  only  men.  Buonaparte 
has  made  me  Anti-Gallican.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

The  reactionary  process  once  begun  made  decisive  advances ; 
but  the  same  is  still  the  leading  confession  in  the  lines  on  Emmett 
in  September,  1803  :— 

^  Oh,  what  a  lovely  manhood  had  been  thine, 
When  all  the  violent  workings  of  thy  youth 
Had  pass'd  away,  hadst  thou  been  wisely  spared  I 
How  had  that  heart — ^that  noble  heart  of  thine — 
Which  even  now  had  snapp'd  one  speil — which  beat 
With  such  strong  indignation  at  the  shame 
And  guiH  of  France  cmd  of  her  miscreani  Lord —  '. 
How  had  it  dung  to  England  I    With  what  lo? e. 
What  pure  and  perfect  l^e,  return'd  to  her, 
Now  worthy  of  thy  love,  the  Champion  noto 
For  Freedom  I  * 
Frequent  are  his  references  to  the  ^  blessed  peace  of  Amiens 
which  reconciled  him  to  England.'  (vol.  iv.  125,  &a  &c.)     He 
then — and  to  all  appearance  for  many  years  sifter — regarded 
it  not  as  a  truce,  leaving  the  principle  and  object  of  our  war  with 
France  unchanged,  but  as  the  all-important  gulf  between  a  war  of 
a^iresinon  and  a  war  of  defence.     Addington,  by  whom  it  was 
patched  up,  was  the  first  minister  under  whom  he  was  willing 
to  loach  ^  salt  of  the  monarchy.     We  need  hardly  remind  any 
of  our  readers  that  Wynn  was  nephew  to  Lord  Grenville — ^that 
the  Grenvilles  had  joined  Addington  against  Pitt — whom  Southey 
80  steadily  persisted  in  considering  as  the  parent  of  the  ^  con- 
sjnraoy '  against  the  Revolution,  and  (what  all  now  know  to  have 
been  diametrically  the  revise  of  the  fact)  as  the  one  man  whose  im- 
plaoahle  antipathy  to  the  cause  of  Freedom  rendered  peace  hopeless 
so  long  as  he  held  power ; — ^finally,  what  may  not  have  been  with- 
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vHtiti  effects^  tturtr ito  wita-of  t^e  Anti-JacoM»  were  tile akkmrnbiaB 
oa  the  side  o£  Pkt  as  agmnst  his  vaeceaa&My  aad  tbsl  tAv  D^eii^ 
kad  bscMRie  the  grand  bott  ^ov  the  ait^ieiy  whidk  yetMtdtKy  piet*eedt 
eod  tove  the  lU-nveled  asmmir  of  die  Ptalittocrato. 

After  Pitt's  death  Mr.  Wyna  yn»  Bgmt  moftee  yvilii  AKtfae 
TaleoBts,  and  Southey's  letters  during^^Msii  brief  reign  smome  very 
much  the  tone  of  GhrenviUe-^tyiggery^-'^Eoept  t^  he  did  not 
partake  in  their  general  pro-CatheHo  leanoi^s^  Froffi  ikm  dale  ef 
his  &»t  yisil  to  Portugal— -feMit  as  soon^fae.  told  his  moditti)  as  he 
>  smr  the  mumnery  aad  sneh  the  finavs  '^ — he  took  i^  a  fuwjsl 
aMiipaitfay  to  the  diseipfine  of  the  papal  sjistem^  to  whidi  «ftei> 
waids  was  added  a  most  serious  indigiiatlou  with  its  dbctrnul 
cormptiens.  The  foremost  result  of  his  talmer  studjr  of  EngUkh 
history  too  was  the  conviction  that  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  full  franchises  of  our  constitution  must  sap  the  foundations 
of  that  constitution,  its  essential  principle  beii^  Protestantism, 
These  views  are  avowed  during  the  sway  of  ^e  Talents ;  he 
then  however  conceded  one  important  point  to  his  friends.  His 
Uttfe  glimpse  of  Ireldnd  {regnante  Doctore)  had  filled  him  with 
horror  of  her  whole  social  condition ;  and  he  signifies  his  will- 
ingness to  acquiesce  in  an  attempt  to  introduce  some  dement 
of  civilization  there  through  the  recognition  of  the  Romish  hier- 
archy, its  endowment,  and  an  improvement  to  be  thence  con- 
templated in  the  feelings  of  the  priests  as  subjects.  Subsequent 
reading  and  observation^  as  we  all  know,  satisfied  him  that  this 
was  an  idle  dream  ;  aad  on  the  whole,  the  two  sabjects  on  which, 
after  his  general  dbaoge.  of  vicwa^  he  wssi  thiongho«l  most  con- 
sistent, were  Buonaparte  and  Popery.  He  todk  the  part  of  the 
Foxites  and  Grenfvillites  as  to  the  immediale  grom^  of  their 
breaking  with  the  King  in  1807 — but  that  did  not  touch  his  broad 
dbjection  to  tbeor  pM>-Ca^olie  policy  £nr  Englaad. 

He  continued,  during  the  eariier  part  ef  the  Portland'  adnuaw- 
tratifln,  to  write  like  an  adberent  of  the  discomfited  Whigs ;  he 
does  not  begin  to  soften  towaidis  the  government  until  the  Whigs 
had  decidedly  thrown  their  weight  into  the  seale  agaiist  the  wai 
in  the  Peninsula ;  and  even  after  that,  it  i&  by  very  slow  degrees 
that  he  drops  his-  personal  dislike  and  contempt -for  the  chiefs  ef 
the  Tory  cabinet. 

When  the  Talents  were  in  their  deatd^-strmggles  Wynn  made  e 
last  effort  to  '  get  semethiag  out  of  the  five '  for  Ins-  friend— whose 
reputation  had  now  been  ^evnted  by  2%«fti&Gr  (ISt^l)  and  Madoe 
(1805) ;  and  being  ohtiged  to  (iioese  on  the  iEnstant  between  an 
office  of  600^.  a  year  in  the  West  Indies*  and  a  pension  of  200i., 
he  felt  that  he  shenld  meet  Southej^s^  inclinations  by  sacyiing 
the  penrion^  which,  however,  being  reduced  by  charges  to  160^., 

barely 
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hmtkj  chUrI  ihm  jmet  to  fire  «p  Wyan't  ]priwMle 
BiMy.  nwwtrthdaiy  inait  lMwr#  b««>  a  grcut  OMnfext ;  and^  thea£Ur 
arranged,  be  at  la«t  made  up  his  mind  that  he  had  nothing  faitlMr 
la  ImJi  for  bnt  iron  fawUtcnairy  iaduaksy,  a«d  that  all  tlmi|^la  of 
■aiii^  bam  KemmdL  migfal  be  abandoned. 

Bafa»tha  cUae  of  tbe  mmwr  be  tbna  akcAcbes  hb  bahila 
BcakUa  wotk  Cor  tfieAnMMl  Review,  &c  &c^  ha  had  then  in  hand 
iifcnwa»  aadka  Hiatorjr  elPorlapl^  whkb  waa never  completed :» — 

^  My  aetlsBt  are  as  regular  as  thoM  ot  St.  Donftan's  qaartai^ 
bo^  TbPte  pager  oi  hwtwj  aftar  breakAtft  (lyriwukut  t*  ftf« 
JannaU  ym<i  priatfaig);  tbta  totr— auilw  and  oapy  fiirtbe  paHi^ 
ar  te  Mnbe  mj<  adeatiana  and  bMgraphiaay  or  whafc  daa  Myte  jagr 
iMOBOor,  till  diiUNr*tinM ;.  frem  dianer  till  tea  I  read,  write  lettem^ 
■ee  the  newapapar,  and  vary  often  indulge  in  a  tieBUu  After  tea  1  go  to 
foeUj,  and  conect  and  re^wzite  and  copy  till  I  am  tired,  and  then 
turn  to  anything  eke  till  supper ;  and  this  is  ray  life, — which,  if  it  be 
not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy  as  heart  could  wisb/ 

Of  ntvl J  tbe  aamednteialbin  remarkable  paaaage*  We  knee 
aeea  kitan  twentf  yuan  later  in  whkb  baoaea  almaal  tbe  tame 
weada:— » 

"^  Bte^tawaar,  and  bid  me  do  one  tfamg  at  a  tiaM.  I  teUr  yejn  I 
eanTt  aifindi  to  do  one  thta|»  at  a  time— ney  nor  two*  neither ;.  and  it  is 
ealy  by  doing  many  thiaga  that  I  oootrive  to  do  se  much :  for  I  eanmrt 
vork:  long^  together  at  anything  without  hurting  myself;  and  so  I  cb 
everything  by  heats  ;  then,  by  the  time  1  am  tired  of  one,  my  inclinar 
tion  for  another  is  come  round.* — iiL  46. 

Sacb,  widi  wonderfUly  litde  variatioii,  waa  finr  neariy  forty 
yeara  hie  daBy  life.  The  ahaintiana  tbsl  took  phice^  in  hia  eip- 
enmstnneea  ipere  not  aaeb  an  to  afibct  it.  In  1808  be  agreed  to 
anpply  the i¥iflA>97  fav  theEdinburgb  Amaual Register,  ata  aafery 
of  £00i. ;  but  the  work  waa  nnaacceaaAii,  and  diagoata  sann  imep- 
mpCed  the*  arrangement.  The  loaa  wan  made  «p  by  bia  connexion 
with  Ike  Qnarteriy  Review — to  whiofa  Scott  introduced  him  in 
W09 — and  which  intiodiiced  bim  to  Mr.  Ciokeit — wboae  inftfr- 
ence  witb  Ae  R^^eut  (backed  by  Scott's)  procured  for  him  in 
MIS  tbe  appoiBtment  of  Poet  Laureate,  witb  a  aabry  of  not 
Boretimiiim: — 

♦  That  wreath  which  in  Eliza's  golden  days 
My  master  dear,  divinest  Spenser,  wore ; 
That  whieb  rewarded  Drayton's  learned  lays, 

Whiek.tboaghtfvli  Ben  and  gentle  Daniel  bore — 
Gem,  Envy,  throiigb  thy  ragged  mask  of  scorn  I 
In  benaiir  it  was^giyen,  with  honour  it  is  worn^' 

Hep  waa  mndi*  grat^ad — but  there  was  nothing  to  disturb  bia 
itanline.     faa  it-tbe-  only  dmoga  worth  untieing  wns,  tfant  by  and 
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bye  he  rose  earlier  and  did  all  his  poetry  before  break£B»ty  having' 
found  that  such  work  in  the  evening  made  him  too  nervous  for 
sleep. 

Till  past  ihe  prime  he  had  no  halnt  of  bodily  exercise, 
of  which  he  boasted  himself  ^  as  independent  as  a  Turk/  and 
thought  he  could  sufficiendy  balance  scores  in  that  matter  hy 
a  few  days  of  mountain  climbing  when  he  happened  to  have 
with  him  friends  new  to  the  scenery.  At  last  he  made  ^  the  sad 
discovery  that  he  had  a  stomach/  and  adopted  the  rule  of  walking 
out  for  two  hours  before  dinner  in  whatever  weadier,  barring  only 
snow  ;  but  even  then  he  carried  a  book  in  his  hand,  and,  unlessr 
his  children  were  resolute  to  ding  about  him  and  make  him  tell 
them  st<Mies,  read  diligently  as  he  walked.  He  dined  at  four, 
and  then  lay  down  on  his  sofa  to  read  himself  asleep— the  short 
nap  thus  enjoyed  being  his  soundest  and  sweetest,  and  of  all 
thmgs  what  he  most  missed  when  by  any  chance  away  from 
home.  He  wakened  for  his  tea — turned  to  work  again ;  and  if 
he  had  received  proof-sheets,  they  were  now  corrected,  which  job, 
he  confesses,  was  always  the  supreme  luxury  of  his  existence ;  he 
supped  lightly  at  nine,  indulged  himself  for  an  hour  or  so  with 
some  solid  OHnposing  folio  and  a  single  glass  of  hot  rum-punch 
enriched  with  a  litde  black-currant  jelly — ^which  sounds  com« 
fortable — and  so  to  bed.  Milton's  nightcap ^  in  the  Paradise 
Lost  time,  used  to  be  ^  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  glass  of  fair 
water ' — a  combination  not  unworthy  of  his  at  once  luxurious  and 
austere  Muse. 

Never  perhaps,  save  in  some  monastery  of  the  better  orders 
and  days,  or  among  the  great  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  there  such  a  constant  diligence  in  authorship.  The  only 
modems  who  covered  as  much  paper — Voltaire,  Goethe,  Scott — 
contrived  in  general  by  rapidity  of  brain  and  hand  to  acquit  them- 
selves of  it  within  a  certain  proportion  of  their  hours,  and  have 
time  for  healthy  relaxations.  The  two  last,  moreover,  were 
physically  giants,  and  Voltaire  was,  as  Goethe  said,  ^  tough  as 
whalebone.'  But  Southey  was  not  robustly  formed,  nor — w(m- 
derful  as  was  the  quantity  of  his  writing — was  he  a  very  rapid 
writer.  All  that  he  did  was  the  product  of  steady  exertion.  He 
spared  no  pains.  His  MSS.  show  few  erasures  or  interlineations 
— but  the  reason  is,  that  he  finished  every  sentence  or  stanza  in 
his  mind,  and  often  wrote  it  in  pencil  before  he  turned  to  his 
inkstand.  Nor  did  it  cost  him  any  favourite  indulgence  to 
bestow  almost  all  his  hours  in  this  fashion.  Hater  of  towns 
as  he  was,  he  had  no  turn  for  any  out-door  occupation,  except 
merely  a  stroll  in  the  air  or  a  little  sail  on  his  lake.  He  had  inr 
heiited  none  of  the  drapier's  sportsmanship  ;  the  only  animals  he 

affected 
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aSbcted  weie  caU (be  called  his  boose  Cati^  Eden);  he  was  never 
tempted  to  farm  a  bomefield — ^not  even  ^  ooltiyer  s<hi  jardm  f 
and^  as  to  society,  he  shrank  from  all  but  what  was  to  be  had 
witbcHit  intemq>ting  his  toil — that  of  the  ladies  of  his  own  home 
and  their  chilclren ;  now  and  then  the  addition  of  an  old  friend 
en  a  visit;  in  the  touring  season  glimpses  of  well-introduced 
strainers,  who  came  prepimd  to  admire  and  assent ;  and,  yeiy 
occasionaUy,  a  solemn  supper  or  tea^drinking  with  some  of 
his  few  familiar  neighbours — mosdy,  it  seems,  retired  spinsters, 
who  were  but  outlying  supernumeraries  of  his  spotless  harem. 
Had  he  been  a  parson,  the  only  canon  of  Sidney  Smith's  famous 
Chax|;e  in  rhjrme  to  which  his  obedience  would  have  been  diffi- 
culty is  the  one  about  dining  with  the  squire.  Living  at  the 
end  of  a  country  town,  which  had  we  suppose  the  usual 
avAovnt  of  charities,  boards,  &c.,  there  is  no  hmt  of  his  taking 
the  least  part  in  any  of  their  concerns.  He  Says  towards  his 
cod,  that  he  had  never  made  a  speech  since  he  was  a  school- 
boy. The  felt  want  of  faculty  in  that  line  may  have  disinclined 
him  for  a  public  meeting  or  even  parochial  committee  ;  but  it  is 
sorprising  that,  with  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of  the  poor,  he 
sfaoaLd  have  found  it  possible  to  keep  away  entirely  from  the 
piactical  exertions  in  their  behalf  which  occupy  some  part  of 
jBO0t  country  residents'  leisure.  His  seclusicm  from  the  commu- 
nity about  hun,  in  all  its  departments  and  degrees,  must  have  been 
£sr  iBore  complete  than  anybody  would  have  guessed.  His  son 
says,  apparently  unconscious  of  the  curiosity  of  such  a  fact,  that, 
after  he  had  Mved  thirty  years  at  Keswick,  he  does  not  think  there 
srere  twenty  people  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  parish  whom  he 
knewr  by  sight  (vi.  13).  How  different  from  his  two  poetical 
ififjyytAtPs  I  We  venture  to  say  Wordsworth  was  well  acquainted 
writh  every  secoad  creature,  high  or  low,  wh(Hn  he  could  encounter 
within  twenty  miles  of  Rydal.  As  for  Coleridge,  there  was 
never  an  old^Jothesman  that  took  Highgate  Hill  in  his  beat, 
bat  had  the  hcmour  of  the  Ancient  Mariner^s  familiarity — had 
beard  him  preach  fifty  times  cm  the  sublimities  of  Isaiah,  and 
been  as  oft^  encouraged  to  open  himself  as  to  the  vexed  ques- 
tiotia  of  the  synagogue  and  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  demand 
for  lelt^  Yet  Southey  always  conceived  that  the  natural  bent  of 
bis  genius  was  for  the  drama — and  what  he  most  resents  in  his 
cntica,  cm  every  fresh  exposure  of  incapacity,  is  their  blindness 
to  the  felicnty  of  has  dramatic  touches. 

His  scm  describes  him  as  pursuing  his  tasks  in  his  solitary 
book-rcx>m :  it  was  so,  of  cx>urse,  in  later  years,  but  we  re- 
ni^nber  when  such  did  not  seem  to  be  the  rule.  As  we  recollect 
bim    (a  long  while  ago,  alas  I)  he  was  to  be  found  at  mid-day 

^         T  seated 
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I  «t  a  Tfttbcnr  <taH  4eA  in  tbe  midffle  tS  the  tipartmeilt,  while^ 
tfaiee  "Or  favn*  ItiriBes  "were  eiflier  %iz8 j  ^riih  noecHewofk  by  llie  fip^ 
sKie,  or  in  comeni '  t&pyixig  •  eitiwctB.  Tlie  Toom-  was  srpacioQfli,  azMl 
cMlirely  viuv dcusfed  with  the  ^fHte  of  iiis  l&odks^  mortly  Spsnish 
and  Poitogaese,  and  Ixmnd  -iA  -velhmi.  %t  the  wfad^  lionae 
ms  B  fwmy.  ^^c  ronaeulber  fhe  BoHaBoitft  vxtse '  Sm^oim 
— *t)Ottt  -a  hundred  felios — ranged  in  libe  kihfby.  Works  ht^d 
gBWortby  of  costly  bindiiig  were  clad  in  txiKco  hj  Ae  ladies,- 
and  had  a  gairet  to  ^^temsdves,  Btyied  '^^he  Oottonan  Ufarary. 
«ve  -^ictfactSy  made  oy  hmiiMfff  or  bos  BflERumatdeDS,  were  wtcft 
exdiiaively  fer  the 'purposes  of  "^the mamifertHFe  in  progpess  at  tfee 
desk.  He  did  not  content  luB^cSf,  v^lieu  anything  met  wi^  in 
leading  stmek  him  as  likely  to  be  f^silable  npon  seme  fntofe 
occasion,  witii  enteiing  ti  reference  m  a  table-borfc ;— be  marked 
tile  "passage  wMi  his  pencil,  and  it  was  transci^bcd,  do(d6ete<d, 
and  deposHed  in  an  array  cf  pigeon-boles.  'Hence  fte  rich 
magwahie  he  conid  always  dnrw  vpon  lor  his*  notes,  appeafliees, 
and  woaderfeilly  tesselated  essays.  Hence,  too,  the  materials  fcr 
the  bandsorae  volumes  entilled  '-ISonthe/s  Commonplace  Bocdn/ 
of  which  three  bave  been  piAK^hed  %y  bis  son-ui-Jsw  TSb, 
Warier ;  and  Ikiej  are  ahytUng  but  ihe  ^hry  <i&reds  md  sweepings 
raat,  considenng  the  extent  of  Sonth^  s  fmisfaed  penormanoos^ 
mght  liave  been  anticipated  imder  such  a  title.  Mis  tefiise  is 
worth  '^le  best  of  other  men's  gatherings.  Tbe  ^elnmes  may  be 
read  with  mterest,  acnd  wUl  be  Tamable  for  lefefeucc  fui  they 
faaive  the  gneatt  idvantage,  which  both  ihe  Life  and  ihe  CoQecled 
Poetry  want,  of  ah  Insbx. 

The  reader,  if  he  hi»  not  -seen  fte  Memoirs,  w:91  have  been  «m*- 
prisedat  the  amount  of  the  lady-congregation  snrromndiBg'theilesflt 
art  Greta  Hall.  This  opens  tme  of  ^emost  chaaming  cbapten  in 
tiie  history  of  the  man.  He  had  no  sooner  -a  Toof  of  hxs  own 
orer  hfc  head  than  he  inrited  his  wife'*  widowed  nitfter,  Mrs. 
L«»vell,  to  be  his  guest.  She  remauied  to  his  death,  and  his  son 
describes  her  as  still  resident  trt  Ids  own  cfrracy--J(whidi  wffl 
soon,  we  tmst,  be  deserted  for  -a  good  rectory)— **liie  last  «ib> 
TiflFor  of  M.  those  whose  hopes  were  once  Immd  tip  wiA  'flic 
pwjeot  of  the  T%ntisoerats.  But  mom  Jttr,  "Colendge,  nom 
w4iaituwr  canses,  did  not  coDtinne  far  more  than  a  few  years  ^ 
Hye  in  family  wiA  his  wife  and  chiidren.  His  early  adipeBttuves 
bad  probably  fixed  wandering  propensities  npon  him.  He  qtutted 
Keswick,  intending,  it  wonld  seem,  merely  a  short  absence — 
but  so  it  was  liwrt  he  kept  lifting  about  from  one  lodging 
to  another,  in  London,  in  Bristol,  in  we  know  not  how  macny 
towns,  until,  in  1816,  most  happily  for  himself,  be  was  Fooeived 
Wider  Ac  roof  and  care  of  Mr.  Oilman,  an  -apotibecuy  At  Higii- 
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|ile,  villi  whom  and  hii  «qinUj  lumd  wife  he  wfwnt  Ae  nstof 
Us  dajt.  ThoQ^  l^nderlj  •fTertimilf^  ke  never  after  an  -eady 
Ane  aocapied  the  proper  poMtion  of  a  pcittr  famdiimt.  .Hm  ^«ife 
Md  Han^htwr  (the  mhedtrix  of  hit  geniuft  and  nlipaat  xynl  of  'hia 
iffiiiamrntn)  oompefed  theaoefiorlh  part  of  Soathey'a  bawtthald; 
aad  Ihe  anpcfviaMn  iJ  hi$  two  aam'  edncaten  deyplwed  alaa 
wpaa  ihe  Lanroate — who  taok  en  him  wilh  perfect  rw^mAtm^f^ 
aO  theae  additJoBg  4o  hia  pwpcr  bttithen.  No  man  «Yer'ad»* 
htted  a  brighter  ^[a&erotttjr.  l^ia  mutt  have  oaat  him  wmmj  ^ 
piBch.  B«t  these  waa  alao,  we  oaniKH  bat  dbaanne,  another  wih 
fortunate  OHisequence.  The  largeness  of  the  domeslic  taade 
■nat  bave  been  a  oanatant  obitaole  to  janythimg  lake  a  free 
■dztope  in  external  aacietj;  and  it  is  lo  die  aaraUneas  mi  \om 
hafaitiial  intercoozae  with  other  men — wilh  manda  at  all  osi  itba 
level  of  his  own — ^that  we  ascribe  a  ibigvee  of  arVf  nsNiiM  lua* 
warthy  of  erne  ef  auch  inleUectiaal  raiik  and  of  auek  mekiLb 
viilaes.  Environed  with  these  ladies — who  of  ooiuae  wevshippBd 
him  as  devontly  as  Miss  Tyler  had  done  in  the  •avlaet — and  car* 
weponding  almoat  exohisively  (an  a  oonfidantial  sense)  wtlh  old 
friands  who  had  little  ooaneuan  with  literary  maOtrs  anlesa  m 
ifaBoagb  him,  be  sever  parted  fram  the  notion  that  litenatuie  m 
hjf  far  the  gtMideat .  object  €^  human  conoem,*  obmI  indulf^ 
\timn^fsfl£^  aat  only  with  hoUing,  but  with  eternally  pvodaiwdng  the 
rwrirfinn,  that  whatever  he  wrote  was  destined  to  be  classed  by 
piwlrritj  with  the  veiy  highest  creations  of  genius  aaid  akilL 

The  imth  soeau  to  be  that  his  aooat  ambitious  e£forta  met 
wiUi  jBodesate  sakreesa  out  of  dooia — whidi  begot  in  him  a  pep* 
raaaitn  that  imaaediate  popularity  was  inconptdible  with  «jDoeV- 
lawae.  He  believed  hia  wwooks  too  good  for  hia  generation,  ai^ 
that  if  he  bad  omdesoeaded  to  be  a  vTarse  writer  he  would  hanrte 
been  «  more  fnanous  man.  He  brought  himself  to  £Micy  that 
there  weae  not  a  doacn  penons  living  whoae  appiohation  (wtas  de* 
siira^ley  and  of  these,  he  said,  Mr.  W.  S.  Landor  was  the  only  one 
wbnae  pawiar  elated  or  whose  oensuae  would  have  humbled  him  I 
He  aevcrsed  the  doctrine  of  Boileau,  who  nnmbcoi  it  among  the 
futl^^^  0I  a  man  of  geuua  that  he  pleases  every  one  but  him* 
mMi — hot  the  author  who  despises  the  public  has  no  rnaanii 
to  rnmphnn  that  the  public  refuse  to  reakd  him.  A  so-<nUed 
fiev^tianof  St.  James  was  nroved  to  be  sparions,  eeeu  to  those 
wim  would  have  swallowed  Castilian  fiom  Santiago,  by  the  plen* 
tiful  apnnUing  of  modem  Spanish  phrases.  A  learned  ocder 
finatir  oantendi&d  that  tbe  apostle,  dearly  foreknowing  the  date  of 

^  'Xittnry  fame  is  the  only  fame  of  which  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  ambitious,  be- 
tmam  itvtbtmily  tuthig  ■Ddttrm;  fame.  Doooaparte-iHtl  be  forgotten  before  his 
toBB  ip  Fi^ilinj  iahaM  ofm^-^m.  144. 

the 
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the  disinterment  of  bis  manuscript,  liad  employed  the  language 
that  would  be  then  in  fashion.  Without  some  such  gift  it  is 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  repel  the  living  and  consult  the  taste 
of  unborn  ages.  With  rare  exceptions  the  darlings  of  posterity 
have  been  the  delight  of  contemporaries.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  neglected  genius  had  predicted  a  posthumous  renown  the 
verification  of  the  prophecy  has  been  held  to  justify  it — ^bnt 
before  it  can  become  any  man  to  oppose  the  verdict  of  contem- 
poraries by  pronouncing  panegyrics  upon  himself  in  the  name  of 
posterity,  he  ought  to  show  a  commission  from  posterity  to  speak 
in  her  behalf. 

As  yet  we  see  few  proofs  of  his  Seership.  He  continues  to  be 
cultivated  by  the  habitual  devotees  of  literature,  but  makes  little 
way  with  the  world.  No  writer  of  verse,  so  skilful  and  by  half 
so  prolific,  is  less  quoted :  how  few  of  his  lines  have  passed  into 
household  words!  Nor  have  foreigners  offered  compensaticMi. 
Of  all  the  eminent  English  authors  of  his  time  he  has  made 
the  least  impression  on  the  Continent. 

Before  leaving  the  editor^s  pleasing  sketches  of  his  fathei^s 
habits,  we  may  say  one  word  on  what  we  consider  to  have 
been  another  unfortunate  feature — the  device  of  substitutiiig 
variety  of  desk- work  for  fair  exercise  out  of  doors  and  a  certain 
allowance  of  reading  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  reading,  without  the 
constant  thought  of  turning  whatever  was  read  to  some  purpooe 
in  the  way  of  writing.  He  would  have  more  than  two  string 
to  his  bow,  and  no  wonder  that  the  bow  was  in  the  long  run 
overbent.  To  have  on  hand  at  the  same  time  an  Epic  Poem — 
a  History — a  political  or  historical  article  ^  of  pith  and  moment ' 
(as  he  says  his  own  always  were) — and  also  keep  up  a  very  ex- 
tensive correspondence — all  this  was  making  a  frightful  demand 
on  himself.  Hovoc;  /M,eraj8oX9i  h^os  ef*  aywaoLvtr^ui*  Every  one 
knows  that,  whether  we  walk  or  ride  a  journey,  the  pressure  of 
fatigue  is  much  lightened  to  man  or  horse  by  inequality  of 
ground,  different  muscles  being  subjected  to  the  strain  according^ 
as  the  movement  is  uphill,  downhill,  or  on  a  level.  To  a  certain 
extent,  no  doubt,  similar  relief  is  attained  by  diversifying  the 
labours  of  a  desk ;  but  we  question  if  the  benefit  be  not  more 
delusive  in  the  upshot.  The  phrenologists  have  mapped  oat 
the  brain  into  we  forget  how  many  provinces,  but  the  plan  of 
working  i^  by  divisions  has  not  yet  resulted  in.  proof  that  the 
a^^^regate  of  work  may  be  larg^y  extended  with  safety  to  that 
part  of  our  organization  as  a  whole.  We  are  no  more  mate- 
rialists than  was  John  Abemethy,  who,  after  reading  a  certain 
treatise,  told  his  class  that  it  would  amuse  them  all,  but  had  left 
him  unconvinced  that  Paradise   Lost  was  secreted  from  some 

^       particular 
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porticiilar  gland  in  the  fabric  of  John  Milton.  Bnt  the  final 
softening  of  the  brain  in  so  many  men  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
industry  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show  what  part  of  the  bodily 
system  is  most  tested  in  their  exertions  ;  and  probably  Southey's 
decline  was  more  gradual  and  gentle  than  that  in  some  otherwise 
parallel  cases,  simply  because  it  was  not  urged  to  a  summary 
manifestation  by  any  one  violent  effort,  but  followed  from  the 
apparently  placid  persistence  in  a  d^ily  round  of  what  is  fami- 
liarly called  taking  too  much  out  of  oneself.  If  his  friend  Lord 
Ashley  could  have  put  a  clause  for  him  into  his  Short  Hours  Bill^ 
he  might  have  been  a  hale  old  Laureate,  for  aught  we  can  see, 
to  this  day.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  the  noble  philan- 
thropist that  his  juvenile  charges  would  be  sufficiently  guarded  by 
a  law  which,  while  forbidding  more  than  a  decent  sum  of  labour 
at  the  mill,  should  leave  it  possible  for  the  cotton-lord  to  transfer 
them  for  a  second  spell  to  the  bleacher  or  the  papermaker. 

Let  it  never  be  foi^otten  that  not  only  did  Southey  thus  over- 
strain himself  from  year's  end  to  yeai^s  end,  for  the  behoof,  in  large 
measure,  of  kindred  who  had  no  very  special  claim  upon  him, 
but  his  time,  his  only  property,  was  also  at  the  service  of  talent 
or  the  friends  of  talent  wholly  unconnected  with  him.  One  of 
his  first  labours,  amidst  the  most  anxious  of  his  own  straggles, 
was  an  improved  edition  of  Chatterton,  undertaken  purely  for  the 
relief  of  his  sisters,  who  had  been  unfairly  dealt  with  by  a  person 
formerly  intrusted  with  their  MSS.  Ten  years  later,  in  like 
maimer,  he  arranged  the  Remains  of  Kirke  White  and  wrote  his 
Life,  all  exclusively  for  tfie  benefit  of  the  bereaved  family,  in 
whose  fortunes,  moreover,  he  continued  to  take  an  almost  paternal 
interest  ever  after. 

The  editor  gives  a  list  of  his  father^s  published  writings 
— a  roll  of  startling  magnitude.  It  comprises,  between  1794 
and  1837,  eighteen  volumes  of  poetry — to  which  add  one  volume 
posthumous ; — History  of  Brazil,  3  vols.  4to. ; — History  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  ditto,  ditto; — Naval  History  of  England,  4j^ 
vols.;  Book  of  the  Church,  2  vols. — and  Vindiciae  Ecclesiae 
Anglicame;  the  Lives  of  Nelson,  2  vols. — Wesley,  2  vols. — 
Bunyan — Uneducated  Poets ;  that  of  Cowper,  long  and  careful, 
prefixed  to  a  not  less  careful  edition  of  the  poetry  and  letters ; 
— ^translated  and  annotated,  in  4  vols.,  Amadis  de  Gaul — in  4 
vols.,  Palmerin  of  England — ^The  Morte  d' Arthur,  2  vols.  4to. 
— Chronicle  of  the  Cid — Expedition  of  Orsua  ; — Letters  from 
Spain  and  Portugal,  2  vols. — Espriella's  Letters  on  England,  3 
vols. — Omniana,  2  vols. — Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Pro- 
spects of  Society,  2  vols. — ^The  Doctor,  7  vols.,  &c.  &c.  The 
volumes  enumerated  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  nine.    The  editor 
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omits  tbe  two  of  Select  EfMys  fitMn  the  Quartorly  Review,  18SS, 
but  he  gives'a  list  of  Ms  fadier^s  contribatiims,  as  far  as  he 
could  trace  them,  both  to  this  and  to  other  journals^  and  the 
articles  in  this  list  (which  is  exceedingly  imperfect)  are  in  munber 
— ^to  the  Annual  Review,  fifty-two;  to  the  Foreign  Quarterly^ 
three;  to  the  Quarterly,  ninety-four;  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  articles — suffidant,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  fill  at  least 
twenty  8vo.  volumes  of  the  usual  capacity.  The  aggregate,  th^re^ 
fore,  IS  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  volumes — ^in  itself  a  library* 

And  all  this  is  widiout  counting  his  correspondence,  of  whu^ 
the  next  generation,  at  all  events,  will  have  access  to  more  thsn 
4)De  series  of  interest  nowise  inferior  to  any  now  in  print.  How 
many  are  the  once  dominant  lords  of  the  repnUic  of  literature 
whose  treatises  slumber,  while  the  familiar  communications  to 
which  they  attached  no  importance,  or  the  notes  of  their  talk, 
however  loosely  set  down  by  disciples,  are  pored  over  with  unr 
tiring  curiosity  I  We  are  far  from  predicting  that  the  studious 
of  future  ages  will  pay  scanty  attention  to  Southey^s  published 
works,  but,  whatever  of  him  may  be  dropped,  his  correspondence 
will  not.  Nor,  should  ev^i  almost  all  besides  feel  the  chilling 
influence  of  time,  would  posterity,  versed  in  his  letters,  see  him 
only  in  an  undress.  We  have  heard  him  say,  '  I  from  the  first 
tried  to  express  myself,  even  in  the  slightest  note,  as  wdl  as  I 
could: — ^it  was  due  to  others — it  was  due  to  myself — it  is  now 
a  part  of  me  to  do  so.*  There  may  perhaps  be  r^retted  accord- 
ingly some  of  those  charms  of  entire  ease  which  we  prize  in  one 
or  two  great  epistolary  collections — ^that  of  Swift  for  example, 
who  said  of  himself  that  when  he  had  begun  a  letter  he  never 
dreamt  of  pausing  *  till  his  elbow  was  sore.'  But  then  people 
should  recollect  that,  even  if  they  had  heard  Southeys  talk,  they 
might  probably  have  admired  many  things  more  than  its  appar 
r^dt  abandon  ;  that,  however  frank  and  manly  the  substance,  its 
garb  would  still  have  been  that  of  the  unwearied  penman  w^ 
instinctively  forecast  and  balanced  every  sentence. 

We  have  said  that  his  confidential  letters  are  mostly  to  not  veiy 
distinguished  persons  ;*  and  this  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  otherwise  with  the  best  of  them.  The  few  to  Scott  in  these 
volumes  are  superior,  we  think,  to  almost  any  of  the  others.  The 
very  highest  merit  and  interest,  however,  belong  to  the  series  ad- 
dressed to  William  Taylor,  and  published,  with  the  living  Lau- 
reate's consent,  in  his  Memoirs  (1843). 

It  will  be  fair  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mr.  Southey's  epis- 
tolary criticism  on  bimself : — 

1800. — *  Joan  of  Arc  has  revived  the  epomania  ;  but  it  is  not  every 
*  From  whatever  cause,  corax>aratively  few  ktten  to  Mr.  W>'nD  arc^inted. 
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one  who  ean  shoot  irith  the  bow  of  Ulysses ;  and  the  geotlemeii  who 
think  they  can  beod  the  bow  becMise  I  made  the  Biting  twang,  will 
find  theoiselves  somewhat  disappointed.' 

1 800. — '  Thalaba  b  finished.  You  will,  I  trust,  find  the  Paradise  a  rich 
poetical  picture,  a  proof  that  I  can  employ  mag^iificence  and  luxury  of 
language  when  I  think  them  in  place.  One  overwhelming  propen- 
sity has  formed  my  destiny,  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank  or 
woJth ;  but  it  has  made  me  happy,  and  it  will  niake  me  immortal. 

*  Thalaba  is  a  whole  and  unembarrassed  stoiy.  I  know  no  poem 
which  can  claim  a  place  between  it  and  the  Orlando.  Let  it  be  weighed 
with  the  Oberon  ;  perhaps,  were  I  to  speak  out,  I  should  not  dr^  a 
trial  with  Ariosto.    My  proportion  of  ore  to  dross  is  greater. 

'  I  know  not  whether  Wordsworth  wUl  forgive  tiie  stimulant  tale  of 
Thakba, — 'tis  a  turtle  soup,  highly  seasoned,  hut  with  a  flavour  of  its 
own  predominant  His  are  spangraas  and  artichokes,  good  with  plain 
butter,  and  wholesome.' 

1805. — ^  Most  praise  I  have  had  for  Amadis,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  excited  no  envy ; — they  who  were  aiming  at  distinction  as  poets, 
d;c.,  without  success,  had  no  objection  to  allow  that  I  could  translate 
from  the  Spanish.  But  praise  and  &me  are  two  very  distinct  things. 
Kobody  thinks  the  higher  of  me  for  that  translation,  or  feels  a  wbh  to 
flee  me  for  it,  as  they  do  for  Joan  of  Arc  and  Thalaba.  Poor  Thalaba 
got  abased  in  every  review  except  the  Critical ; — and  yet  there  has  not 
any  poem  of  the  age  SKcited  half  the  attention,  or  won  half  the  admira- 
tion.    I  am  fiiiriy  up  the  hill.' 

*  No  Author  news  of  the  sale  of  Madoc.  The  reviews  will  probably 
hurt  it  for  a  time ;  that  is  all  they  can  do.  Unquestionably  the  poem 
will  stand  and  flourish.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  execution — 
now  eight  months  after  its  publication,  in  my  cool  judgment.  Wil- 
liam Taylor  has  said  it  is  the  best  English  poem  that  has  left  the  press 
since  the  Paradise  Lost ; — indeed  this  is  not  exaggerated  praise,  for 
unfortunately  there  is  no  competition.' 

1810. — *  The  objections  which  have  been  made  to  the  style  of 
Madoc  are  ill-founded.  It  has  no  other  peculiarity  than  that  of  being 
pure  English,  which,  unhappily,  in  these  times  renders  it  peculiar. 
The  metre  has  been  criticised  with  equal  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the 
critics.  Milton  and  Shakspeare  are  the  standards  of  blank  verse :  and 
by  this  standard  I  dc^re  to  be  measured.— You  iq){»eciate  the  story 
with  true  judgment,  and  have  laid  your  finger  upon  the  &ulty  parte. 
This  it  is  to  have  the  inborn  feeling  of  a  poet  Of  the  language  you 
are  not  so  good  a  judge,  because  you  have  not  mastered  the  art.' 

*  Very  very  few  persons  will  like  Kehama ;  everybody  will  wonder 
at  it ;  it  will  increase  my  reputation  without  increasing  my  popularity. 
I  care  little  about  this ;  every  generation  will  aflbrd  me  some  half- 
dozen  admirers  of  it ;  and  the  everlasting  column  of  Dante's  fiune  does 
not  stand  upon  a  wider  base.' 

1815. — ^  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  thinking  of  comparing 
any  <d  my  poems  with  the  Paradise  Lost.  With  Tasso,  with  Virgil, 
with  Homer,  there  may  be  £ur  grounds  of  comparison.' 

Q  2  ^-^ddric 
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Addressing  to  a  jonnger  bard  some  admonitions  against  the 
bad  models  of  their  time,  he  thus  concludes  : — 

Jan.  1819. — *  You  will  saj  that  this  opiniOD  proceeds  from  the  erro- 
neous system  which  I  have  pursued,  and  which  has  prevented  mj 
poems  from  obtaining  the  same  popularity  as  those  of  Lord  Byron  and 
Walter  Scott  But  look  at  those  poets  whose  rank  is  established 
beyond  all  controversy.  Look  at  the  Homeric  poems;  at  Dante, 
Ariosto,  Milton.  See  what  it  is  by  which  those  poets  have  rendered 
themselves  immortal,  who,  ailer  the  lapse  of  centuries,  are  living  and 
acting  upon  us  still.' 

In  his  consolatory  doctrine — that  to  be  received  with  general 
applause  ought  to  be  for  any  poetical  adventurer  the  best  evidence 
that  he  has  not  deserved  it — the  author  of  Modoc  might  count  on 
prompt  acquiescence  from  the  author  of  Gebir : — 

1810. — *  At  present,  the  surest  way  to  become  popular  is  to  have  as 
little  of  either  thought  or  feeling  as  possible.' 

But  how  must  the  habitual  indulgence  have  dulled  Southej's 
native  delicacy  when  he  could  write  thus,  after  some  fierce  de- 
nunciations of  the  current  criticism  on  his  own  epics,  to  the  then 
most  popular  of  living  poets  I — 

Jttfyy  1809. — *  The  public  never  can  like  anything  which  they  fed. 
•it  difficult  to  understand.  They  will  affect  to  like  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Burke,  if  the  reputation  of  the  writer  be  such  that  not  to  admire  him  i^ 
a  confession  of  ignorance ;  but  even  in  Burke's  case,  the  public  admi- 
ration was  merely  affected.'. 

The  English  reader  can  no  longer  smile  in  his  old  serenity  over 
the  egotistical  extravagancies  of  a  Chateaubriand  or  a  Lamartine. 
We  cannot  afford  to  be  so  bountiful  as  to  works  of  other  classes : — 

*  I  have  always  flattered  myself  that  my  History  <f  Brazil  might, 
in  more  points  than  one,  be  compared  with  Herodotus,  and  will 
hereafter  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  history  of  that  large  portion 
of  the  new  world  as  his  work  does  to  that  of  the  old.' — v.  133. 

This  was  bold  enough.  In  another  place  he  predicts  that  as 
a  historian  he  will  rank  above  Hume,  Robertson,  Gibbon — all 
the  three. — ^We  conclude  with  a  fragment  which,  with  a  very  little 
modification,  we  could  readily  adopt : — 

*  TTie  Doctor  is  very  much'  like  a  trifle,  where  you  have  whipt 
cream  at  the  top,  sweetmeats  below,  and  a  good  solid  foundation 
of  cake  well  steeped  in  ratafia.  You  will  find  a  liberal  expenditure 
of  long-hoarded  stores,  such  as  the  reading  of  few  men  could  supply ; 
satire  and  speculation  ;  truths,  some  of  which  might  beseem  the  bench 
or  the  pulpit,  and  others  that  require  the  sanction  of  the  cap  and  bells 
for  their  introduction.  And  withal  a  narrative  interspersed  with  inter- 
ludes of  every  kind ;  yet  still  continuous  upon  a  plan  of  its  own, 
varying  from  g^ve  to  gay,  and  taking  as  wild  and  yet  as  natural  a 
course  as  one  of  our  mountain  streams.' — v.  190. 
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Few  of  our  readers,  no  longer  young,  can  have  forgotten 
how  commonly,  after  he  had  published  his  Book  of  the  Church, 
wonder  was  expressed  that,  so  exemplary  in  his  manners  and 
so  zealously  upholding  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  he  had 
never  been  induced  to  take  orders.  This  feeling  would  have 
been  strengthened  had  the  public  obtained  access  to  various 
letters  now  printed,  in  which  he  dwells  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
wise  parts  of  the  Romish  system,  that  men  often  enter  the  ser- 
vice of  that  Church  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  after  large 
experience  of  the  outer  world  and  with  a  wholesome  sense  of 
its  vanities.  We  have,  however,  glanced  already  at  the  unter- 
tainty  in  which  these  volumes  leave  us  as  to  the  actual  pro- 
gress of  his  religious  opinion ;  and  the  truth  is  that,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  it  was  not  until  very  near  the  end  of  his  active  life  that 
he  could  conscientiously  have  set  his  hand  to  the  Articles  of  our 
Church.  In  March,  1832,  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Durham, 
then  newly  projected,  was  proposed  to  him;  and  he  signified 
willingness  to  accept  it,  provided  he  were  made  sure  of  emolument 
equal  to  what  he  must  sacrifice.  This  condition  was  not  satisfac- 
torily met ;  but  no  difficulty  had  been  started  as  to  the  matter  of 
subscription,  and  we  presume  it  would  have  been  as  necessary  at 
Durham  as  at  Oxford.  Now  this  is  the  earliest  day  at  which  we 
have  any  evidence  of  Mr.  Southey^s  being  prepared  to  sign  the 
Articles ; — and  neither  was  there  any  subsequent  occasion  for  his 
manifesting  his  feelings  on  that  subject,  nor  do  his  letters  enable 
us  to  form  a  guess  as  to  what  his  scruples  had  latterly  been 
founded  upon.  In  short,  they  contain  nothing  at  all  in  the  nature 
of  a  distinct  confession  of  his  belief  later  than  March,  1819 ;  when 
he  wrote  a  letter,  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  book,  part  of 
which  we  shall  transcribe.  A  gentleman  of  abiU^,  personally 
unknown,  sent  him  some  MS.  work,  with  a  detail  of  his  own 
histoxy,  avowing  himself  a  complete  infidel,  and  stating  that, 
being  resolved  on  self-murder,  he  wished  to  leave  all  his  papers 
to  him  who  had  so  skilfully  edited  Kirke  White's  Remains. 
Upon  receiving  two  or  three  letters  from  Southey,  he  agreed  to 
drop  his  suicidal  scheme ;  but  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  six 
years,  he  accomplished  it.  One  letter  to  this  person,  while  still 
*  intent  to  kill,'  has  been  recovered ;  and  we  think  our  readers 
will  concur  with  us  as  to  its  curiosity,  when  they  consider  that 
Southey  began  his  Book  of  the  Church  in  1811  (vol.  iii.  320), 
and  kept  working  on  it  at  intervals  till  it  was  published  in  1824. 
Nor  is  it  curious  only  for  the  general  outline  of  his  creed  in 
1819 — the  reliance  he  then  places  on  ghost  stories,  as  (appa- 
rently) the  strongest  argument  for  a  future  state,  strikes  us  as 
hardly  a  less  remarkable  circumstance  : — 

p   *  JJeswick, 
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•Kanriek,  March  2,  1619. 
^  Your  letter,  mj  dear  Sir,  affects  me  greatly.  It  represents  a  state 
of  mind  into  which  I  also  should  have  £Uen,  had  it  not  beoi  for  thai 
support  which  yon  are  not  disposed  to  think  necessary  for  the  soul 
of  man.  0  Sir !  Beligion  is  the  one  thing  needful.  Without'  it,  no 
one  can  be  truly  happy  (do  you  not  feel  this  ?)  ;  with  it,  no  one  can  be 
entirely  miserable.  Without  it,  this  world  would  be  a  mystery  too 
dreadful  to  be  borne — our  best  affections  and  our  noblest  desires  a 
mere  juggle  and  a  curse — and  it  were  better  indeed  to  be  nothing 
than  the  things  we  are.  I  am  no  bigot.  I  believe  that  men  will 
be  judged  by  their  actions  and  intentions,  not  their  creed.  I  am  a 
Christian ;  and  so  will  Turk,  Jew,  and  Grentile  be  in  Heaven,  if  they 
have  lived  well  according  to  the  light  which  was  vouchsafed  thCTo. 
I  do  not  fear  that  there  will  be  a  great  gulf  between  you  and  'me 
in  the  world  which  we  must  both  enter;  but  if  I  could  persuade 
you  to  look  on  toward  that  world  with  the  eyes  of  fiuth,  a  change 
would  be  operated  in  all  your  views  and  feelings,  and  hope  and 

joy  and  love  would  be  with  you  to  your  latest  breath 1  never 

fear  to  avow  my  belief  that  warnings  from  the  other  world  are  some- 
times communicated  to  us  in  this ;  and  that,  absurd  as  the  stories 
of  apparitions  generally  are,  the  spirits  of  the  dead  have  been  per- 
mitted to  appear.  I  believe  this,  because  I  cannot  refuse  my  assent 
to  the  evidence  which  exists  of  such  things,  and  to  the  universal 
consent  of  all  men  who  have  not  hamt  to  think  otherwise.  But  if 
these  things  are,  then  there  is  a  state  after  death ;  and  if  there  be  a 
state  after  death,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  such  thing^s  should 
be.  You  will  receive  this  as  it  is  meant.  It  is  hastily  and  earnestly 
written,  in  perfect  sincerity,  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart.  Would  to 
God  that  it  might  find  its  way  to  yours.  But  whether  your  lot  be  for 
life  or  death,  dear  Sir,  God  bless  you  I — R.  S.' — v.  13. 

The  reader  of  Taylor's  Memoirs  will  recollect  both  letters 
by  Soatbey  and  anecdotes  of  him  sufficiently  in  keeping  with 
Ais  un-Athanasian  strain :  it  is,  however,  much  more  puzzling 
in  ^e  case  of  a  strai^r — and  soch  a  stranger — ^than  with  refer- 
ence to  an  old  friend  like  William  Taylor,  with  whom  the  poet 
had  so  often  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Unitarian  Gramaliels — *  whose 
faith  stands  below  zero '  (vol.  v.  p.  185).  As  the  other  Tajior 
says,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  judge  hardly  of  anybody 
but  a  stranger ;  but  how  sternly,  how  bitterly,  how  fiercely,  he 
was  apt  to  express  himself  concemii^  the  unclean  with  whom  he 
came  into  collision  on  any  subject  of  religions  or  political  oon* 
troversy,  we  need  not  remind  any  of  our  coevals.  The  oddest 
point  is  that,  granting  to  himself  and  his  early  allies  tiie 
amplest  indult  for  strenuous,  and  in  their  case  oontinned,  pio-> 
pagation  of  the  wildest  heterodoxies,  and  at  the  same  time  claim- 
ing  for  himself  unlimited  deference  as  the  mature  advocate  of 
antipodal  doctrines,   he  should  have  carried  his  self-esteem  so 
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iar  as  to*  refose  all  charity  for  comparatiyely  trifling  mutations 
of  opinion  on  the  part  of  stranffer$—-9nd  this  on  the  ground,  not, 
ind^d,  that  they  were  comparatively  trivial,  but  that  they  had 
been  adopted  after  mental  processes  ex  facie  comparatively 
natural  and  modest  Begin  below  aero  and  end  with  Laud — ^begin 
with  Tom  Paine  and  end  with  George  IV. — ^that  is  quite  intel- 
ligible ;  but  if  you  do  not  advance  straight  on  from  stage  to  stage, 
if  you  have  ever  hesitated  and  retraced  a  step  for  consideration, 
he  gives  you  up.  Wonderful  to  say,  the  same  indulgence 
is  your  d^e  if  yon  began  at  the  right  end  and  moved  back- 
wards with  unswerving  steadiness  till  you  reached  the  superlative 
of  wrong ;  but  denied  if  in  your  unhappy  course  you  even  for  a 
moment  obeyed  a  saner  suggestion  and  ftdtered  or  paused  before 
jumping  on  again  towards  your  goal  of  perdition*  Thus  he  has 
mo  objection  to  concede  that  Cobbett,  who  started  as  an  ultra- 
Toiy  and  ended  with  the  ballot  and  the  sponge,  might  have  been 
an  honest  politician ;  but  because  Jefirey  first  applauded  Pitt's 
Antigallican  policy  and  then  opposed  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
because  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  his  Review  dis- 
played in  the  course  of  thirty  years  some  not  less  salient  incon- 
ustencies,  Southey  avows  his  incapacity  to  give  Jeffrey  the 
slightest  credit  for  sincerity.    (See  Taylor^  vol.  ii.  p.  265.) 

But,  to  say  the  truth,  we  suspect  Uiat  even  Mr.  Jefirey  might 
have  obtained  mercy  for  his  political  hesitations,  had  he  not 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  embrace  incurable  heterodoxy  on  the 
subject  of  Southeys  poetry.  One  of  the  most  startling  reve- 
lations in  these  MoEUoirs  touches  on  this  head.  In  December, 
1807,  when  Waher  Scott,  first  and  last  a  Tory,  but  nevertheless 
an  original  contributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  makes  an 
eflbrt  to  enlist  Southey  in  the  service  of  that  journal,  assuring  him 
that  Jefirey  ^  holds  his  general  talents  in  high  esteem,'  &c.  &c., 
Southey  answers  in  towering  indignation  that  Scott  should  for  a 
BUHnent  suppose  it  possible  for  him  to  write  in  a  journal  which 
opposed  the  backing  of  Spanish  Patriots  and  advocated  Catholic 
^nancipation  (vol.  ni.  pp.  124-127) :  very  polite  to  Scott — but 
is  that  all  ?  Turn  back  a  few  pages,  and  you  find  that  in  June, 
1807,  there  had  been  a  quarrel  between  Jefirey  and  the  house  of 
Longman,  then  the  chief  projurietors  of  the  Review — that  the 
Lei^mans  had  planned  its  removal  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
moA  its  future  management  there  by  some  English  editor,  without 
however  (the  Longmans  being  Whigtt,  and  at  any  rate  not 
being  idkyks)  the  l^t  idea  of  altering  the  politics  of  the  great 
Ofgan  of  Whiggery  ;  and  behold,  Southey,  on  hearing  of  this  from 
*  our  fethers  of  the  Row,'  answers  immediately  that  he  will,  in 
of  such  merely  editcMial  change,  write  for  their  journal,  and, 
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*  whatever  his  hand  found  to  do,  do  it  widi  his  miglitV(Tol.  liL 
p.  97).  Now,  certainly,  the  Edinburgh  Review  hi^  nndei^gooe 
no  political  rev<dution  between  June  and  December,  1807  ; — 
indeed,  in  his  letter  to  L<mffman^  Southej  expressly  states  that  he 
consents  to  write  for  it  ^  though  disapprovix^  of  its  principles.' 
But  Madoc  had  been  sharply  handled  by  Jeffirey  very  shortly 
before  die  correspondence  with  Scott,  The  poet  and  his  critic 
met  once  or  twice  not  long  afterwards^  and  their  meeting  was 
civil ;  but  Southey's  letters  on  the  occasion  overflow  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  merriment  which  must  sadden  every  reader* 
He  makes  himself  particularly  jocose  about  Mr.  Jeffirey's  physical 
stature — which  to  be  sure  was  not  much  above  Napoleoii's-— *  It 
is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  anything  so  little!' 

We  shall  say  little  more  as  to  the  '  ^aanrels  of  Authors.'  The 
seriousness  of  Southey's  amour  propre  was  not  fiivourable  to  him 
when  pitted  against  a  persifkur.  When  about  to  enter  the  lists 
with  Byron,  he  says  with  truth  that  he  has  ^  the  better  cause,'  bnt 
adds,  with  equal  error  and  presumption,  ^  the  stronger  handL' 
'  I  am  no  self-flatterer,  Heaven  knows  I '  he  tells  Mr.  Rickman. 
Utterly  unjustifiable  as  Lord  Byron  was,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  his  superiority  as  athlete  and  master  of  fence.  The  fact  is^ 
he  was  (except  for  one  insane  moment)  cool ;  he  had,  we  are 
satisfied,  little  or  no  real  feeling  against  the  Laureate ;  but  the 
Laureate's  history  and  bearing  in  literature  were  ccmvenient  for 
him  when  desirous  of  holding  up  the  reprobation  of  all  sober- 
minded  people  as  the  m«re  dcnng  of  ^>ostate  spleen  and  phari- 
saical  envy ;  nor  do  we  think  any  one  can  now  well  fail  to  see 
the  line  between  his  got*^  indignation  with  the  ^  quaint .  and 
mouthy'  denouncer  of  ^  the  Satanic  school' — (a  phrase  which 
must  have  given  him  and  his  satellites  many  a  diuckle) — and 
the  white  heat  of  his  wrath  against  the  lawyers  whom  he  believed 
to  have  given  aid  and  advice  in  the  unlmppy  severance  from  his 
wife,  and  therewith  from  England.  The  moral  gravity  of 
SouUiey's  prose,  to  say  nothing  of  his  hexameters,  oouki  avail 
little  against  the  concentrated  pungencies  of  Don  Juan.  The 
wicked  world  took  the  laugher's  side.  But,  as  Falstaff  says,  the 
more  camomile  is  trodden  the  faster  it  grows.  His  lettMS  to  the 
clean  while  the  battle  rages,  remind  us  of  nothing  so  much,  as 
Don  Quixote  boasting  to  poor  frightened  Sancho  of  his  piowes^ 
and  never  showering  more  contempt  on  all  caitiffs  who  dare  ip 
confront  him  than  when  he  has  been  most  bloodily  belaboured. 
Of  all  the  confidants  with  whom  he  delights  to  expatiate  in  this 
style,  the  one  most  favoured  seems  to  be  a  meek  awe-strioken 
schoolmaster  who,  ever  since  coU^e-days,  had  lain  buried  in  aome 
DeTonshire  village.  What  a  sensation  one  of  the  Keswick  bul- 
letins must  have  made  in  his  Parish  Club  !  ^         t  It 
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It  may  surprise  happy  innocents  who  have  never  had  any  con- 
nexion with  periodical  literature  to  find  that  these  letters 
abound  in  tart  and  sometimes  fiery  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  This  style  of  writing  to  third  parties 
about  those  with  whom  he  was  contented  to  co-operate,  so  much 
to  his  own  pecuniary  benefit,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, does  not  appear  to  us  very  becoming ;  he  must  have  been 
early  convinced  that,  however  his  talents  were  prized,  there  was 
na  inclination  to  let  him  erect  at  Keswick  a  chair  of  virtual 
supremacy  over  his  colleagues ;  and  we  think  it  will  be  felt  that, 
this  point  once  quite  ascertained,  he  should  either  have  dropped  the 
alliance  or  his  private  sneering  and  grumbling.  No.  CjLXXy. 
may^be  tolerably  impartial;  for  the  mutterings  here  made  audiUe 
belcmg  to  a  lilliput  of  the  dead.  We  suspect  that  Southey  had 
never  entirely  rid  himself  of  his  ancient  disfavour  for  Giffoid 
as  the  editor  of  the  Antijacobin.  A  little  personal  intercourse 
would  probably  have  put  an  end  to  this,  but  the  poet's  visits  to 
town  w^re  few,  and  when  here  he  could  see  scarcely  anything  of 
our  old  governor,  whose  health  was  feeble,  and  his  habits  secluded. 
The  two  men,  we  think  it  certain,  never  sat  at  meat  together. 
Gifford  died  without  having  even  once  partaken  of  the  late  Mr. 
Murray's  overflowing  hospitality.  His  curtailments  were,  we 
have  no  doubt,  judicious.  It  may  be  possible  that  he  now  and 
then  altered  for  the  worse  phrases  which  Southey  had  deliberately 
pondered  and  trimmed — ^he  was  obliged  to  decide  perhaps  in  a 
moment.  The  correspondence,  however,{points  out  but  one  case 
in  which  this  was  clearly  so-— and  we  firmly  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  even  as  to  mere  words,  Southey,  like  the  rest,  owed  a 
great  deal  to  that  sharp  superintendent — ^who  after  all  bore  the 
vesponsibili^.  The  amusing  point  as  to  the  Laureate  is,  that  he 
seems  to  have  pretty  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  helm 
whenever  Gifibrd  should  resign  it,  and  in  anticipation  of  being 
invited  to  do  so,  which  he  never  was,  communicates  to  the  same 
sduK^master  who  bad  so  long  sympathised  with  his  sufferings 
under  the  editorial  pruning  and  paring,  his  own  views  and  plans 
far  a  system  of  administration  identical  with  the  old  gentleman's. 
He  groans  over  the  expenditure  of  time  be  must  anticipate  ^  in 
^crr^cting  €ommvtmeations  when  there  was  anythinff  erroneous^  imr 
prudentf  or  ineonMient  with  those  coherent  opirdons  which  the  Jour^ 
nal  should  have  maintained  tender  vty  careJ  &c.  &c.  (vol.  v.  127). 

The  monstrous  extravagance  of  the  compliments  exchanged 
between  Southey  and  the  two  or  three  bards  with  whom  he  was 
really  cordial,  will  astonish  prosaic  minds.  We  may  smile 
gently  when  he  says  of  Wordsworth  that  ^  a  greater  poet  never 
has  been  nor  will  be'  (vi.  76).     But  it  is  a  little  too  much  to  be 
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uAd  that  Mr.  Landor^s  Latin  vertes  are  of  *  the  beat  kind' — (Viifil 
being  elsewhere  styled  *  a  bad  poet* — vol.  iii.  87^ — that  fliis  gen- 
tleman's Julian  contains  the  *  grandest  image  of  power  that  erer 
poet  produced,'  and  *  never  was  a  character  more  finely  concaved 
than  Julian '  (iii.  299) — ^that  his  GeUr  ^contains  the  finest  poetry 
in  the  language'  (iii.  312) ; — and  finally^  that  Zaphiel  or  the  Bride 
qfSeveriy  by  a  Mrs.  Brooks  of  New  England,  who  had  brought 
her  MS.  to  the  musnnd  at  Keswick,  ^is  *  by  far  the  most  original 
poem  that  this  generation  has  produced'  (vL  288).  There  cer^ 
tainly  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  lived  a  man  whose  judgments 
of  odiers  depended  more  on  their  expressed  opiniom  of  him. 
.  So  many  men  of  letters  fall  into  weaknesses  not  unlike  these, 
that  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  point  out  how  such  things  detract 
bom  the  estimation  even  of  a  great  author.  To  recur  to  pleasanter 
topics — the  letters  fill  up  the  outline  of  his  domestic  as  well  as 
literary  life  with  most  abundant  detail.  Everything  that  regards 
him  in  his  home  chanicter  is  thoroughly  delightful.  Wise, 
good,  generous,  and  gentle  in  every  such  relation,  if  ever  man 
was,  was  Southey.  He  joined  to  a  manly  spirit  the  sensi- 
bility of  a  woman.  He  frequently  wept  in  his  sleep  when  dreaming 
of  the  friends  and  relaticms  who  were  dead  ;  nor  did  his  affection 
evaporate  in  sentimental  sorrow*  He  was  full  of  practical  kind- 
ness ;  fond  and  playful  in  his  feunily ;  strong  and  steady  in  his 
attachments ;  and  prompt  to  assist  depressed  genius,  or  what  he 
took  for  such,  with  his  patronage  and  his  pen.  His  b^ievolence 
was  diffusive — but  his  firiendships  were  few.  He  was  aware 
that  his  conversation  was  below  the  promise  of  his  powers,  and 
a  sense  of  mferiotity  in  company  may  have  chilled  those  genial 
manners,  and/ checked  that  flow  of  soul,  which  might  have  been 
expected  Groin  the  warmth  and  indeed  the  real  hilarity  of  his  na^- 
tore.  Hotv  beautifully  he  describes  himself  in  his  evening  to 
the  author  gf  Philip  van  Artavelde  —  the  only  man  greatly 
his  junior  whom  he  seems  to  have  taken  into  his  closest  con- 
fidence I  Perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of  the  confession  is  diat 
lespecting  women  beyond  his  own  group.  Many  will  probaUj 
connect  this  with  one  of  the  most  noticeable  traits  in  him  as 
an  imaginative  writer.  No  other  eminent  sne  of  his  own  day 
cmdd  be  named  who  never  reveals  the  dement  of  voluptoons 
feding.  Those  most  incapable  of  showing  it  as  swaying  them, 
who  the  most  manfully  loid  chivalrously  restrained  it  in  th^ 
verse  as  in  their  practice,  still  indicaite  it  plainly  enough ; — it  is 
very  largely  interfused  in  Coleridge— ^it  is  present,  though  always 
gracefully  veiled,  in  Scott — ^it  is  not  absent  in  Wordsworth,  a^ 
more  than  it  was  in  Milton. 

'  Most  men  play  the  fool  in  some  way  or  other,  and  no  man  takes 
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)  Uig^  in  pkfing  H  thin  I  do,  in  my  own  imif.  I  do  it  well 
mtik  ehildreny  and  not  at  all  with  women,  towards  whom,  like  John 
Baoyan,  '*  I  cannot  carry  myself  pleasantly,"  unlem  I  have  a  great 
liking  for  them.  Most  men,  1  suspect,  have  different  characters  even 
among  their  fiiends, — appearing  in  different  circles  in  different  lights, 
or  rather  showing  only  parts  of  themselves.  One's  character  heing 
ferei  atame  roimtuhu  is  not  to  be  seen  all  at  once.  Ton  must  know  a 
■m  mrtmmd — ^in  aB  moods  and  all  weathers  to  know  him  well ; 
but  in  the  common  fnterconrse  of  the  world,  men  see  each  other  in 
oriy  one  mood — see  only  their  manners  in  socfteCy,  and  hear  nothing 
tkat  OOTBes  from  any  part  lying  deeper  than  the  lai^z.  BCany  people 
ttink  they  are  well  aoqnainted  with  me  who  know  little  mojre  of  me 
ttu  the  cut  of  my  jib  and  the  sound  of  my  voice.' — ^vL  185. 

He  had  hie  share  in  the  common  afflictions  of  life,  and  bore 
diem  as  became  one  who  had  attained  to  a  beppy  and  cod« 
UMit  sense  of  religion.  His  letters  on  die  loss  of  chikhen 
see  deeply  tonehing — but,  above  all,  those  on  the  terrible 
cahunity  that  came  upon  him  when  tuned  of  sixty,  throngh 
the  mental  disease  of  his  wife.  Several  years  ere  this  occurred 
we  can  tmce  something  of  that  feeling  which  probably  begins 
to  dicqoer  the  reflections  of  most  men,  who  reflect  at  all^ 
as  soon  as  they  have  entered  on  the  stage  of  ^physical  decline 
— faot  more  eq>ecially  of  snch  as,  throngh  vividoMs  of  imagi- 
■Btion,  possess  memory  to  an  extent  unknown  among  those  of 
day  less  lefined*  Tims  he  says,  as  early  as  1824,  to  one  who 
had,  lika  himself^  met  with  a  sore  bereavement,— 

*  Teer  ill  news  had  reached  me  some  days  ago.  There  are  many 
AiogB  worse  than  death.  Indeed,  I  should  think'  any  reasonaUe 
pssoo  wonid  prefer  it  to  old  age,  if  he  did  not  feel  that  the  pro- 
longation of  his  life  was  desimble  for  the  sake  of  others.  If  the  event 
ke  dreaded,  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better ;  if  it  be  desired,  the 
iQooer  it  comes ;  and  desired  or  dreaded  it  must  be.  If  there  were 
a  balloon-diligence  to  the  other  world,  I  think  it  would  always  be 
filled  with  passengers.  Tou  will  not  suppose  from  this  that  I  am 
weary  of  life,  blest  with  enjoyments  as  I  am,  and  full  of  employment. 
Bat  If  it  were  possible  for  me  (which  it  is  not)  to  regard  myself'^alone, 
I  would  rather  begin  my  travels  In  eternity  than  abide  longer  in  a 
imrld  in  which  I  have  much  to  do  and  Httle  to  hope.' — ^v.  191. 

Blest  he  still  was  with  *many  enjoyments' — but  his  *fuU 
employment'  was  telling  on  die  willing  labourer — and  vrith  his 
wife^s  society  he  not  only  lost  the  first  of  all  his  pleasures,  but 
an  evep-watchfU  dispenser  of  his  scanty  income.  Now  for  the 
first  time,  his  unmarried  daughters  not  being  sufficiently  ad^ 
vineed  jRnr  boosebold  management,  he  had  to  face  a  world 
of  mmll  tronUes  dmt  disturbed  aiMl  worried  him.  By-end- 
Vy  the  lady  in  so  far  recovered  that  it  was  judged  safe  to 
smove  her  from  the  ^  Retreat'  at  York,  and  establish  her  in  an 
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upper  apartment' of  Greta  Hall.  Southey  llienoeforwaid  devoted 
much  of  every  tlaj  to  her  sad  seclmicm — she  was  sensible  to  his 
attentions — his  appearance  always  composed  and  gratified  her. 
He  could  hardly  tear  himself  from  her  so  long  as  the  good  effect 
of  his  presence  was  visible — yet  the  desk-work  must  not  be  dimi- 
nished— on  the  contraiy,  this  illness  entailed  fresh  expenditure. 

The  remaining  incidents  are  few.  It  is  sufficiendy  known  that, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Book  of  the  Church,  Southey 
was  informed,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  by  the  Protestant 
influence  of  the  late  Lord  Radnor  he  had  been  returned  for 
Downton,  and  that  he  declined  the  seat  on  the  avowed  ground 
that  he  possessed  no  qualification,  nor  was  shak&a  by  the  instant 
offer  of  a  factitious  <me.  Vanity  he  might  have — ^but  it  was 
entirely  literary ;  he  coveted  no  such  distinctions  or  decoiatioiiB 
as  captivate  plebeian  ambiticm.  Few  can  have  forgott^i  thi^  early 
in  Lord  Brougham's  Chancellorship  (January,  1831)  he  wrote  to 
Southey  about  a  new  order  of  British  knighthood,  in  which  be 
wished  the  Laureate  to  be  enrolled,  to  which  he  replied,  that  ^  if 
there  were  a  Guelphic  order  he  should  wish  to  remain  a  Ghibel- 
line '  (vi.  p.  136).  Every  one,  too,  is  likely  to  recollect  that, 
towardb  the  crisis  of  his  first  government  (Feb.  1,  1835\  Sir  R. 
Peel  offered  Southey  a  baronetcy — that  this  also  he  declined  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to  endow  a  hereditary 
title  —  and  that  Sir  Robert  then  obtained  for  him  a  second 
pension  of  300/.  per  annum.  The  letters  of  Peel  and  Southey, 
in  connexicm  with  this  last  affair,  are  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  both.  We  have  seen  it  suggested  that  the  Mi<^ 
nister  must  have  been  aware  of  the  Poe?s  straitened  means, 
and  offered  the  baronetcy,  not  in  any  expectation  of  its  being 
accepted,  but  by  w^y  of  giving  him  a  fair  occasion  for  stating 
his  circumstances  explicidy  to  himself,  who  had  the  pension 
fund,  as  well  as  the  honorary  patronage  of  the  crown,  at  his  dis- 
posal. We  must  dissent  from  this  view — we  do  not  think  such 
a  course  would  have  been  consistent  with  the  character  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  always  acted  up  to,  unless  when  tempted  aside 
by  considerations  here  out  of  the  question.  Our  belief  is  that 
he  had  overlooked  or  forgotten  the  Downton  matter  of  several 
years'  previous  occurrence,  and  was .  simply  under  what  must 
have  been  the  general  impression  of  the  world  in  which  be 
lived,  that  in  an  age  when,  as  all  knew,  some  literary  men 
drew  large  gains,  the  Laureate  must  have  realized  a  fortune. 
Alas  !  the  preceding  Christmas  was  the  very  first  at  which  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  money  sufficient  for  the  usual  ex- 
penditure of  a  year.  Age  was  creeping  on :  none  of  his  recent 
books  had  been  very  popular — several  had  been  much  otherwise. 
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The  average  income  from  his  great  Poems  and  Histories  seems  to 
have  gradually  fallen  to  a  mere  trifle — one  year  be  states  it  as  but 
25/. !  Great,  therefore,  was  the  comfort  of  the  additional  300/.  per 
annum  ;  but  it  came  too  late  to  counteract  the  lifelong  overwork. 

Mr.  South^,  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  Edith's 
death,  mavried  Miss  Bowles,  an  old  friend  highly  graced  with 
intellectual  accomplishments.  But  even  before  the  alliance  took 
place  (June,  1839)  the  alteration  in  his  aspect— <the  shrinking 
of  his  firame — the  lowered  tone  of  his  spirits — ^nay,  a  certain 
confusion  of  memory,  had  been  apparent  to  those  who  saw  him 
only  occasionally.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  gave  way,  and  by 
rapid  steps  sank  into  a  state  of  painless  imbecility — incapable  of 
any  exertion — ^his  time  spent  mostly  in  wandering  slowly  about 
bis  room,  taking  down  this  volume  or  that,  and  finding  toys  in  the 
instruments  of  his  old  industry,  the  companions  of  his  brighi 
hours.  We  have  no  hint  of  his  idle  placid  dream  being  interrupted 
by  any  painful  flash  of  reminiscent  consciousness — nothing  like 
the  exclamation  of  Marlborough  when  be  crossed  the  mirror, 
*  That  was  once  a  mem  P — or  Swift's  laying  his  hand  on  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  and  closing  it  with  the  deep  whisper,  *  What  a  genius 
I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book  I'  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  as  a 
curiovis  physiological  fact,  that  during  this  melancholy  interval 
his  hair,  previously  thinned  and  almost  silver-white,  had  reco- 
vered to  a  certain  extent  its  original  colour  and  curl  (vi.  390). 
The  Laureate  expired,  on  the  21st  March,  1843,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  mental  abeyance  had  then  continued 
for  nearly  four  yean. 

His  figure  was  tall  and  degant — his  countenance  elevated 
in  expression  and  finely  formed — with  the  exertion  of  the  chin, 
which  was  too  small  and  also  somewhat  retiring.  The  portrait 
by  Lawrence  (now  at  Draycote  Manor)  is  the  best  dtat  we  have 
seen;  but  that  by  Opie,  engraved  for  this  book,  has  also  great 
merit  The  recumbent  statue  by  Lough,  which  now  covers  the 
grave  in  Crossthwaite  Church,  receives  high  eulogy  both  as  a  lik^ 
ness  and  as  a  work  of  art.  A  monumental  bust  has  also  been 
placed  in  Pbets*  Comer — ^but  we  must  confess  a  doubt  whether 
cenotaphs  should  be  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  any  who 
•faanre  not  k>st  an  English  grave  by  dying  in  battle. 

What  Raleigh  said  of  some  ancient  worthy  may  be  applied  to 
Southey,  that  his  writings,  like  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  though 
they  had  not  been  praiseworthy  for  their  execution,  would  have 
merited  admiration  for  their  vast  bulk.  •  The  composition  of  his 
works  was  a  small  part  of  the  labour  they  involved ; — ^they  are 
all,  even  to  his  poems,  books  of  research,  whidi  obliged  him  to 
turn  over  numerous  volumes  for  the  production  of  one.     Many 
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students  of  a  single  subject  have  gone  ftirther  m  every  teanoh  oS 
leaxning ;  but  iiardly  any  man  has  claimed  so  xaai^  departmettfea 
of  knowledge  for  bis  province,  and  tranreiled  nrore  diligently  over 
each.  The  hugest  folios  of  heavy  Dutch,  long-winded  antiquated 
Spanish,  or  barbarous  and  crabbed  Latin,  did  not  intimidate  Him. 
He  was  imwearied  in  washing  the  sand  for  grains  of  gold,  and 
sometimes  brought  away  lead  and  dirt. 

With  half  a  dozen  irons  in  the  fire  at  a  time — some  for  profit, 
and  some  for  fame — ^he  hammered  them  all  with  sedulous  attention. 
Neither  the  toil  nor  the  anxieties  of  his  precarious  pnrfeasioa 
could  often  abate  his  constitutional  cheerfulness.  No  sooner 
had  he  lodged  a  stone  upon  the  summit  than  he  returned  to 
fetch  another  wilh  undiminished  vigour; — ^it  signified  nothinr 
that  he  was  firequendy  without  i^nnpathy  in  fab  task — ^got  smiA 
credit  and  less  gain. 

Many  men  are  endowed  with  mental  gifts,  who  want  the  talent 
to  turn  them  to  account — ^who  are  unable  to  cut  and  polish  the 
diamonds  they  find.  Southey  was  a  skilful  workman.  His  ma- 
terials were  grouped  in  admirable  order,  and  he  imparted  to  a 
narrative  his  oi¥B  intelligence.  The  reflections  were  seldom  pio^ 
found,  but  neither  were  they  trivial,  and  they  usually  embodied 
some  natural  feeling  which  appealed  to  the  better  sympathies 
of  mankind.  His  pure  and  perspicuous  style  combined  die 
charm  of  ease  with  the  finish  of  art  Passages  of  transcendant 
power  he  rarely  attempted  even  amidst  the  buoyancy  of 
youth — never  aifterwards ;  but  his  works  abound  in  thoee 
which  are  forcible  and  felicitous,  lively  and  thoughtful,  ho- 
morous  also  and  satirical.  Somebody  compared  Coleridge  to  a 
muddy  torrent,  sonorous  but  not  transparent ;  Southejr's  delist 
was  in  clearer  and  stiller  waters.  He  was  <mly  turbid  when 
playfulness  degenerated  into  fooling.  An  acute  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  unchastiz^  by  the  salutary  monitions  of  a  free  social 
existence,  enabled  him,  even  at  the  firmest  period  of  intellectoal 
dignity,  to  find  mirth  in  dreary  nonsense ;  and  when,  writing  from 
behind  a  mask,  he  gave  unlimited  scope  to  his  wildest  fancies 
in  the  Doctor ^  he  marred  its  many  beauties  by  conceits  which 
have  not  contributed  to  his  character  for  wisdom  or  wit. 

To  be  concise  was  among  the  excellences  which  he  jwo- 
posed  to  himself,  and  one  to  which  he  long  concaved  he  had 
attained.  ^  Wire-drawing,'  he  said,  '  he  had  never  learnt  to  per- 
form.' But  compression  requires  more  time  and  thought  than 
his  habits  could  possibly  allow;  and  except  in  occasional  sen- 
tences, brevity  was  not  among  the  merits  of  his  style.  He  was 
however  more  diffuse  m  what  he  told  than  in  his  manner  of 
telling  it.     His  propensity  was  to  accumulate  where  it  should 
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ba^e  been  his  boBkieM  to  select,  aad  lie  wearied  lets  patient  and 
inquisitive  miods  hj  the  multitude  of  trifling  details.  ^  Woe  be 
lo  him,'  errlaims  Ycdtaire,  ^  who  sajs  everything  that  can  be 
aaid !'  However  carcuitous  the  road,  his  pleasure  in  the  joumej 
continued  to  the  end.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  re-wrote  his  Chrono- 
logy seventeen  times  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  it  shorter. 
Southey's  last  copy  was  pretty  sure  to  cover  the  most  paper. 
It  was  for  his  advantage  to  be  confined  within  narrow  Dmits. 
The  Essays  which  he  penned  grudgingly  added  more  to  his 
rqptttation-*even  by  bis  own  confession — ^than  the  more  dignified 
performances  in  which  he  pleased  himself  and  foresaw  deathless 
fune.  The  Life  of  Nelson^— the  mo&t  popular  of  his  productions 
— ^was  an  imposed  task,  of  which  the  publisher  prescribed  the 
size  as  well  as  the  subjeet.  He  afterwards  related  that  his  ma- 
terials would  have  extended  to  ten  times  the  bulk,  and  had  he 
been  allowed  a  larger  dish  he  would  certainly  have  served  up  the 
jnilk  with  the  cream. 

His  favourite  pursuit  was  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  it  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  part  of  it  which  he  had  chiefly  studied,  with  a 
view  to  his  projected— ^Jas  I  only  projected — work  on  the  monastic 
ordecB.  In  the  religious  history  of  England  he  was  far  from 
deep.  His  Book  of  the  Church,  though  excellent  in  execution, 
is  found  in  these  days  of  revived  inquiry  to  be  superficial  and 
incomplete.  It  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  an  elegant  abridge 
ment  of  Fox^s  Martyrs  than  to  a  general  view  of  the  Established 
Church.  His  special  religious  biographies  are  not  olmoxious  to 
the  charge  of  want  of  research.  The  most  enthusiastic  Methodist 
could  htoxUy  desire  a  minuter  narrative  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  his  sect  than  Southey  has  preserved  in  the  Life  of  Wesley. 
For  the  rest  of  the  world  the  minuteness  is  its  fault.  The  story 
is  well  and  impartially  told,  but  clogged  with  digressicms  and  the 
off-scottrings  of  the  subject.  In  the  parts  which  relate  to  Wesley 
the  monument  is  felt  to  be  too  large  for  a  hero  who  was  the 
agent  of  great  effects  without  being  singularly  great  himself. 
Adventitious  circumstances  added  much  of  celebrity  to  the  Life 
of  Kirk  White.  White  was  a  plant  of  premature  and  sickly 
growth.  His  poems  are  smooth,  feeble,  and  vapid,  with  no 
originality,  and  little  of  anything.  He  owed  his  notoriety  to 
his  evangelical  principles  and  the  countenance  of  Southey. 
When  a  man  of  letters,  whose  testimony  seemed  the  more  impar- 
tial that  he  was  opposed  to  their  opini<ms,  adopted  their  disciple 
and  attested  his  genius,  the  religious  party — ^proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction—  united  their  acclamations'  and  ratified  the  decree. 
Southey  did  what  he  professed — told  White's  history  with  sim- 
plicity and  taste ;  and  evangelical  enthusiasm  repaid  his  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant  admiradon  of  the  Remains  by  excesnTe  panegyrics  on  the 
attendant  Life.  Neither  bark  singly  would  have  floated  far. 
The  Life  of  Cowper,  in  which  piety  and  real  poetry  were  coili- 
bined,  must  have  presented  a  theme  after  Southey's  heart,  bt 
itself  the  career  was  melancholy  and  monotonous.  The  hermit's 
letters,  however,  desoribe  its  petty  vicissitudes  with  such 
sportive  grace,  that  he  has  interested  the  world  in  all  which 
concerned  him  from  the  workings  of  his  mysterious  malady 
down  to  the  glazing  of  his  cucumber  frames.  Southey  was 
excellent  at  stringing  pearls.  He  has  culled  with  judgment  the 
passages  which  reflect  Cowper's  amiable  existence,  and  con- 
nected them  with  dexterity.  These  extracts  make  up  two-thirds 
of  the  Life.  The  portion  which  is  original  is  pleasant  reading, 
but  shows  a  falling  off  both  in  force  and  finish  from  his  earlier 
biographies.  His  estimate  of  Cowper's  writings  is  meagre  and 
vague, — a  common  fault  of  his  literary  criticism.  He  seems 
suddenly  to  pull  himself  up  when  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing really  discriminating. 

The  History  of  the  Brazils  was  a  bold  experiment  upon  the 
perseverance  of  the  public.  The  scene  was  remote,  the  actimi 
wanted  unity,  the  characters  were  contemptible,  the  events  des^ 
titute  of  grandeur  or  romance.  The  utmost  rigour  in  choosmg 
the  particulars,  and  art  in  grouping  them,  were  requisite  to 
conquer  these  inherent  defects.  Never  was  Southey  so  blind  to 
the  truth  that  ^  Nature  has  meal  and  bran.*  For  a  circumstance 
to  have  happened  was  reason  sufficient  why  it  should  be  told. 
He  broke  up  a  history,  already  too  disjointed,  by  wanttm  episodes, 
and  persisted  in  congr^;ating  facts  without  significance,  and  enter- 
prises without  result,  till  he  sank  the  vessel  with  the  weight  of 
the  cargo.  The  mind  sickens  ova:  the  obscure  conflicts  of  savage 
warfare,  the  minute  topography  of  petty  cities,  and  the  dry  de- 
scriptions of  the  products  of  Brazil.  There  is  little  animation  in 
the  narrative  to  enliven  the  dulness  of  the  materials,  and  no 
luminous  deductions  of  policy  and  science  to  add  to  their  im- 
portance. That  the  work  is  creditable  to  Southey's  research,  that 
it  contains  curious  facts,  that  there  are  many  pages  of  classic 
composition  (though  the  style  is  not  in  his  lumpiest  vein),  is 
what  all  would  take  for  granted.  Any  one  who  opens  the  book 
must  regret  the  application  of  such  talent  and  industry  to  the 
disinterring  a  mountain  of  mouldering  bones  that  he  might  bury 
them  again.  The  necessity  to  attempt  an  ^itaph  has  alone 
emboldened  us  to  disturb  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb. 

The  History  of  the  Peninsular  War  is  a  more  remarkable 
instance  that  a  large  amount  of  good  writing  wUl  sometimes  feA 
to  make  a  good  book.     Here  then  was  abundant  interest  in  the 
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subject,  but  tbe  narratiTe  flags.  Military  topics  were  unsuited 
to  SoQthey.  His  language  is  devoid  of  that  martial  impe- 
tuosity which  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound  oT  the  trumpet ; 
nor  does  he  make  up  in  accuracy  what  is  wanting  in  spirit. 
Soldiers  pronounce  that  he  is  unlucky  in  his  conceptions  of  their 
craft — that  he  misses  the  point  of  actions  and  the  purpose  of  cam- 
paigns ;  and  even  civilians  must  observe  that  a  batde  of  his  consists 
of  separate  onsets  without  connexion  or  plan.  But  everything  id 
tolerable  compared  to  the  abstracts  of  parliamentary  debates,  and 
the  old  habit  of  rendering  tedious  what  belonged  to  his  theme  by 
die  addition  of  what  did  not.  -  A  siege  is  the  signal  to  relate  the 
origin  and  fortimes  of  the  town,  to  talk  of  its  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  its  pretended  relics  and  the  wonders  they  wrought. 
He  must  have  gone  to  the  Peninsula  itself  for  his  model,  and 
earalated  chroniclers  such  as  Sandoval,  who  commences  the  History 
of  Charles  V.  by  deducing  his  genealogy  from  Adam  and  Eve. 
Excellent  as  are  portions  of  Southe/s  record,  the  interest  goes 
oo  decreasing  with  the  progress,  and  what  pleased  at  the  beginning 
gets  too  flat  to  be  endured. 

The  Naval  History  of  England,  though  published  in  a  more 
pc^ular  form,  had  even  less  success ;  nor,  in  spite  of  many 
sinking  pages,  can  we  say  that  the  public  was  unjust. 

The  Letters  of  Don  Manuel  Espriella  on  England,  published 
in  1807,  showed  a  great  advance  from  the  Peninsular  Letters  of 
1796  ;  the  style  is  now  quite  Southeian,  and  the  subjects  treated 
are  in  great  part  those  which  to  the  end  most  fixed  his  attention. 
The  pictures  of  English  life  in  the  middle  sphere  are  true 
and  graceful ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  seen  very  little  of 
higher  society.  What  is  not  least  interesting  is  the  contrast 
which  his  statements  often  present  to  the  actual  condition  of  matters 
after  the  lapse  of  only  forty  years ;  for  example,  the  imaginary 
Don  hears  with  astcmishment  that  s6me  London  newspapers  cir- 
culate 5000  copies  daily  (iii.  25) ; — Portman  Square,  *  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,'  is  approached  ^  on  one  side  by  a  road  unlit, 
nnpaved,  inaccessible  to  carriages'  (i.  93)  ; — and  clergymen 
aie  wholly  indistinguishable  from  other  gentlemen  by  anything  in 
their  style  of  dress  (i.  137).  The  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Society  contain  a  wider  and  more  solemn  exposition 
<rf  Soutbey's  views  on  the  evils  of  our  social  state.  Alas  I  he  is 
not  seldom  more  successful  in  detectitig  disease  than  in  prescribing 
remedies.  Riclrelieu  and  Father  Joseph  were  arranging  a  cam- 
paign. ^  There,' — said  Joseph,  putting  his  finger  upon  the  map, 
^  there  the  troops  must  cross  the  river.' — *  You  forget,'  replied  the 
Minister,  ^  that  your  finger  is  not  a  bridge.'  Few  theorists,  in 
their  paper  plans,  have  the  scrupulous  regard  to  consequences 
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which  distinguished  my  Uncle  Toby  when,  demolifhiny  bis  iaa^ 
tifications  in  obedience  to  the  conditions  of  peace,  he  forbore  to 
commence  by  a  breach  in  the  ramparts,  bemuse,  if  the  FreiK^ 
were  treacherous,  the  garrison  would  be  left  exposed.  The 
charm  of  the  Colloquies  is  the  same  as  in  so  many  of  Smitheys 
writings — ^the  graceful  expression  of  sentiments  which  find  an  edbo 
in  every  uncorrupted  heart.  The  privilege  to  be  colloquial  has  en- 
couraged him  to  be  even  more  paraphrastic  than  ordinary,  or  masy 
of  the  passages  would  be  among  the  best  he  has  penned.  The  idoi 
of  summoning  Sir  Thomas  More  to  be  the  leader  in  the  dialogue 
was  not  over-felicitous.  He  is  as  much  the  pupil  as  the  master 
of  M ontesinos ;  or,  rather,  he  leaves  behind  him  his  supernatural 
wisdom  and  fills  his  jHtcher  at  Southey's  cistern.  We  believe  we 
shall  not  be  singular  in  venturing  to  say  that  his  articles  on  similar 
topics  in  this  Review  are  calculated  to  inspire  a  higher  notion  of 
bim  as  a  practical  reformer.  He  was  the  better  for  writing  under 
a  degree  of  check,  and  feeling  that  he  must  carry  in  limine  the 
assent  of  a  more  arithmetical  mind.  The  subject  of  pauperism 
had  engaged  him  from  a  very  early  period — ^it  fills  a  large  space  in 
Espriella.  The  cognate  one  of  General  Education  was  considered 
with  equal  care  and  philanthropy,  and  handled  with  equal  fulness 
and  elegance.  In  fact,  Southey  gave  the  first  effective  impulse  to 
not  a  few  of  the  most  marked  ameliorations  of  recent  years. 

His  verse,  like  his  prose,  was  ii^ured  by  prolixity.  His  idea 
of  poetry  was  almost  the  same  that  the  old  actor  had  of  Her- 
cules, when  he  insisted  that  he  should  be  represented  tall  and  thin, 
without  the  pithy  massiveness  assigned  him  by  vulgar  tradition. 
This  disposition  to  linger  over  his  theme — ^to  prolong  his  notes 
till  the  sweetness  of  the  melody  is  lost  in  the  weariness  of 
monotony — ^he  had  caught  from  Spenser,  whom  from  youtb  to 
age  he  loved  and  studied  above  all  the  masters  of  song.  The 
Tale  of  Paraguay — writt«a  in  Spenser's  stanza — shows  with 
what  fatal  fidelity  he  copied  this  defect  of  his  original.  Pope 
used  to  say  that  poets  lost  half  the  credit  they  deserved,  fiXMn  the 
world  being  ignorant  how  much  judgment  rejected  of  what  genius 
conceived.  Southey  was  an  unsparing  blotter  of  verse,  but  crossed 
out  less  than  he  put  in.  ^  Much,'  he  says,  speaking  of  the  revi* 
sion  of  Thalaba,  *  was  pruned  off,  and  more  was  ingrafted.'  *  I 
am  correcting  Madoc,'  he  writes  to  William  Taylor,  *  with  mer-r 
ciless  vigilance — shortening  and  shortening — distilling  wine  into 
alcohol.'  Yet  a  few  months  later,  when  he  had  gone  tbrou^ 
1800  lines  of  the  MS.,  he  announced  to  his  brother  that  they 
had  grown  to  2530.  He  was  never  sufficiently  sensible  that  in 
the  currency  of  Parnassus  two-and-forty  sixpences  are  not  equivB- 
lent  to  a  guinea* 
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This  diflfuseness  assumes  various  forms.  Ih  the  Tale  of 
Paraguay  he  repeats  an  idea  half  a  dozen  times  over,  as  if 
aiming  to  display  the  richness  of  a  stage  wardrohe,  which  for 
every  actor  has  a  profusion  of  dresses.  In  his  minor  poems  the 
besetting  error  is  mostly  shown  by  pursuing  a  conception  through 
its  minutest  ramifications,  or  in  devoting  stanza  upon  stanza 
to  the  expression  of  trifles  not  worthy  to  be  expressed.  His 
lai^r  poems  abound  in  passages  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
utterly  misplaced.  He  is  for  ever  stopping  to  expatiate  xr^oa 
scenes,  and  declaim  upon  ethics,  when  it  would  have  pleaised 
the  reader  to  see  the  action  proceed  and  quicken  its  pace.  His 
language,  in  all  his  verse,  is  usually  the  opposite  of  terse  and 
ooodemed.  He  has  Doric  simplicity,  but  wants  Doric  strength. 
He  relates  that  he  read  Cowper^s  Odyssey  to  cure  his  poetry  of  its 
*  wheyishness.*  This  he  did  on  the  principle  that  to  live  with  the 
talkative  is  the  way  to  learn  silence,  which  proves  his  having  at 
last  become  aware  of  the  fault,  though  he  never  overcame  it. 

His  first  epic  was  a  juvenile  production,  which  his  ma- 
turer  judgment  on  the  whole  condemned — and  perhaps  we  have 
already  said  more  than  enough  about  it.  Madoc  he  believed  (as 
we  have  seen)  would  stand  and  flourish,  but  acknowledged  the 
story  to  be  uninteresting  and  the  passion  deficient.  The  greater 
part,  in  truth,  is  a  cento  of  travels,  and  little  raised  above  prose 
m  thought,  or  even  in  phrase.  Battles  and  combats  abound, 
but  want  the  fire  and  animation  which  agitate  and  hurry  on  the 
mind.  None  of  the  characters  have  the  strongly-marked  traits 
which  create  an  intense  sympathy,  and  make  them  live  in  the 
memory.  They  are  personifications  of  virtues  and  vices  rather 
than  women  and  men.  The  virtuous,  who  are  the  majority, 
preach  with  a  monotony  of  moral  sentiment,  and  act  with  a 
monotony  of  heroic  devotion,  more  insipid  than  winning.  But 
a  reperusal  reveals  numerous  beauties  which  escaped  our  notice 
while  cutting  open  leaf  after  leaf — ^touches  of  nature  and  tender- 
ness, strokes  of  eloquence,  and,  above  all,  fine  specimens  of  de- 
scriptive power.  He  is  only  not  in  the  very  highest  class  of 
descriptive  poets,  because  he  descends  to  particulars  where  it  had 
been  better  to  give  a  few  bold  strokes,  and  by  them  enable  the 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  details ; — and  because,  by  the  elaborate 
distinctness  with  which  he  isolates  his  picture,  he  betrays  the 
artifice  of  a  mind  not  itself  thoroughly  heated.  Coleridge,  we 
remember,  contrasted  him  in  this  respect  with  Homer,  to  whom 
he  so  often  likened  himself.  ^  The  modem  artist,'  said  he,  ^  takes 
you  into  a  gallery  where  brilliant  canvasses  are  carefully  arranged 
in  costly  frames — the  divine  ancient  carries  the  key  of  a  rolling 
panorama.^ 
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Roderick  was  a  great  improvement  uponMadoc.  There  is  still 
a  meagre  fable,  of  which  the  catastrophe  is  foreseen ;  a  loitering 
narrative,  unseasonable  description,  an  excess  of  pulpit  eloquence^ 
a  too  prevailing  uniformity  of  tone  and  conduct ;  but  there  is  far 
more  passion,  and  for  once  a  character  which  arrests  attention. 
Roderick  is  the  poem,  and  the  other  personages  merely  touch 
us  through  their  relation  to  him.  The  worst  defect  is  the  total 
disregard  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  of  the  contending  factions, 
which  should  have  coloured  the  story  as  the  dye  the  woof,  and 
would  have  made  it  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  The  historic 
outline  apart,  and  the  Epic  is  redolent  of  England  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  instead  of  Spain  in  the  eighth. 

The  two  lyrical  tales — Thalaba  and  Kehama — were  portions 
of  a  scheme  for  making  each  of  the  principal  mythologies  the  basis 
of  a  poem.  His  purpose  was  not  to  display  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent creeds  upon  the  actions  of  men,  but  to  develop  the  wild 
absurdities  of  the  mythologies  themselves.  Neither  was  historic 
accuracy  a  part  of  Ihs  plan.  He  avowedly  ^rejected  what  he  pleased, 
exalted  what  he  took,  and  added  much  in  the  same  exaggerated 
strain.  He  infused  the  soul  of  Christianity  into  the. skeleton  of 
heathenism.  Instead  of  their  natural  fruits  these  false  religions 
produce  the  virtues  of  the  poet's  faith  ;  grapes  grow  on  thorns  and 
figs  on  thistles.  No  skill  could  overcome  the  vices  inherent,  in  the 
design,  which  was  the  offspring  of  private  predilection,  and  not  of 
a  consideration  of  what  would  interest  mankind.  The  book  of 
Revelations  was  his  favourite  part  of  the  Bible  when  a  boy,  and 
whatever  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  had 
a  chaxm  for  his  fancy. 

Upon  a  foundation  so  unpromising  he  reared  whi^t  is  probably 
his  masterpiece  in  verse.  The  story  of  Thalaba  will  not  hesti 
criticism ;  it  must  be  judged  by  the  poetry  to  which  it  gives  birth  ; 
and  this,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  most  vigorous,  elastic,  and  pic- 
turesque that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The  scenes  he  creates 
show  a  strong,  if  not  a  luxuriant  imagination ;  and  the  unadorned 
language  equally  proclaims  that  a  command  of  imagery,  which 
depends  on  a  facility  of  detecting  resemblances,  was  not  among 
his  gifts.  If  it  had  been  in  the  foimtain  it  would  have  flowed 
in  the  aqueduct.  What  little  ornament  of  this  class  lies  scattered 
through  his  poetry  is  trite  and  commonplace. 

Kehama  has  admirable  passages,  but  they  bear  a  slender  pro- 
portion to  those  which  are  feeble  and  grotesque.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  supernatural  machinery — to  saj 
where  it  begins  to  revolt  the  imagination  which  it  aims  to  lead 
captive.  But  Southey  was  himself  aware  jkhat  the  subject  of 
Kehama  was  beyond  the  sphere  of  general  sympathy,  and  the 
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wonder  is  tbat  it  could  engage  his  own.  Sancho  Panza  hung  an 
entire  night  by  the  roots  of  a  bush  which  grew  on  a  dcdivitj, 
and  discovered  when  day  broke  that  his  feet  were  within  a  couple 
of  inches  of  the  ground.  The  situati<m  would  have  seemed 
awful  to  any  who  partook  his  delusion,  and  supposed  him  sus- 
pended over  a  precipice  ;^it  only  amuses  us  whom  Cid  Hamet  has 
made  aware  of  the  fact.  A  Hindoo  might  very  possibly  think 
the  marvels  of  Kehama  sublime. 

Southeys  feeling  of  the  fitness  between  the  verse  and  story  of 
Thalaba  seems  really  well  founded,  but  his  management  of  his  l3rrics 
is  open  to  objecticm.  He  has  carried  his  irregularity  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  ear  continually  misses  the  repetition  of  the  metre ;  and 
in  poetry,  as  in  music,  a  recurrence  of  similar  rhythm  is  essential 
to  harmony.  The  transitions  too  are  as  violent  as  they  are  frequent. 
He  repeatedly  passes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  from  a  solemn 
measure  to  jig  and  singsong,  and  shocks  by  the  incongruity  of 
the  parts,  where  his  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  charm  by  variety. 
in  place  of  the  undulations  of  hill  and  dale  we  have  the  jolts  of 
a  rugged  road.  The  melody  is  often  exquisite,  but  it  is  fitful  and 
ill  combined.  Kehama  exhibits  the  same  disposition  to  push 
liberty  to  licence.  The  author's  decision  that  *  its  metre  united, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  the  advantages  of  rhyme  with  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  blank  verse,'  will  appear  strange  to  any 
one  who  compares  the  far  greater  strength  and  freedom  of 
Dryden's  tales  with  entire  sections  of  the  Curse  of  Kehama, 
vhich  are  little  removed  above  nursery  jingle.  In  another  par- 
ticular he  was  somewhat  capricipus ; — he  interposed  throughout 
his  poems  lines  which  either  no  other  mouth  could  make  musical, 
or  no  other  ear  would  approve. 

The  sublimities  of  religion  were  not  the  only  attractions  for 
him  in  theological  themes.  He  had  a  particular  love  for  all  the 
perversities  of  belief  and  practice  which  have  disgraced  man- 
kind. The  lying  legends  of  fraud,  and  the  fantastic  freaks  of 
fanaticism,  were  sought  with  avidity  and  retailed  with  glee. 
These  pious  aberrations  were  provocatives  to  mirth,  and  incidents 
and  language  too  sacred  for  such  use  are  tricked  out  in  sportive 
rhymes  for  the  amusement  of  the  world.  One  piece  of  profanity 
should  not  be  cured  by  another.  But  Southey  in  his  gravest  moods 
trod  hallowed  ground  with  a  daring  step.  In  his  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment he  assumed  the  office  of  the  Creator,  and  pronounced  deci- 
sions which  are  veiled  from  every  mortal  eye.  The  grounds  upon 
which  he  admits  his  elect  to  heaven  are  as  mistaken  as  the 
attempt.  Wolfe  is  there  for  his  generalship,  Handel  for  his 
music,  Reynolds  for  his  painting,  Chatterton  for  his  poetry.  He 
always  spoke  of  his  own  latter  end  without  any  of  the  qualifica- 
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tions  which  become  a  creature  who  must  make  it  a  ccmliiiiiAl 
suit  to  God  that  he  will  bear  with  iufirmiiks  aad  pardon 
offences.  For  the  rest,  in  spite  of  some  h^py  lines  at  the  con^ 
mencementy  this  ambitious  attempt  to  joaturalise  the  Homeric 
metre  was  not  generally  admired.  He  says,  however,  that  bis 
'compeers'  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  expressly  dwells  on 
the  satisfaction  which  '  women,  as  far  as  he  could  leam,  took 
in  the  new  rhythm'  (v.  77).  The  good  ladies  of  Cat's  Eden 
were  lenient  critics  of  ill-represeated  spoodeea  and  maaotonoas 
caesura. 

The  best  of  his  minor  pieces  are  those  in  which  the  subject  is 
made  subservient  to  moral  feelings.  A  few  specimens  are  of 
most  admirable  excellence — ^the  Holly  Tree  and  the  Lines  on  his 
Bookroom,  for  example — many  are  elegant  and  graceful ;  the 
bulk  of  tbem  he  wished  in  later  years  had  been  conunitted  to  the 
flames  instead  of  the  press.  His  caution  nevertheless  did  not  in* 
crease  with  age.  The  youngest  child  of  his  Muse  was  always  a 
GaLvourite  however  deformed,  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the  con- 
stant eiqpression  of  his  entire  satisfaction  with  newly-composed 
poems  which  he  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  re-write.  No^ 
thing  he  sent  into  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  can  be 
more  rtlde,  bald,  and  pointless,  than  All  for  Love  and  The  Pil- 
grim to  Compostella,  which  he  published  in  the  mellow  evening 
of  his  days.  They  are  the  rinsings  of  the  cask  when  the  wine 
was  drawn  out. 

He  ccmtribnted  largely  to  the  intellectual  pleasure  of  his 
country,  and  not  a  litde,  we  think,  to  its  social  and  oeconomical 
improvement;  but  it  had  been  better  iot  his  &me  if  his  lot 
had  been  cast,  not  on  ^  this  England  and  this  Now,'  but  a  com- 
fortably furnished  cell  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  some  two 
centuries  earlier.  Th^i — besides  that,  after  living  easily  amidst 
a  proud  and  an  applauding  corporation,  he  must  assuredly  have 
been  canonized  in  due  season — his  writings  would  have  been 
reverentially  collected  into  a  range  of  foUos,  and  no  editorial 
care  would  have  been  thought  too  much  for  their  illustration. 
In  our  steam-paced  age,  and  elbowed  by  writers  more  in 
unison  with  its  impatient  vivacities,  all  hu  solid  and  elegant 
endowments  could  win  for  him  at  best  a  secondary  place  in  the 
eyes  of  men:  and  we  doubt  that  any  future  em  would  welaMoe 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
that  partial  reprints  should  not  from  time  to  time  be  called 
for:  we  incline  to  think  that  even  now  an  authentic  collection 
of  his  poems — all  the  occasional  ones  being  included  in  their 
original  form  and  in  strictly  chronological  order — would 
be  acceptable  to  the  public ;  and  that  a  judicious  critic  migi^ 
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ie  such  a  selection  from  his  pablished  prose  as  would  fill 
at  least  a  doaen  very  saleable  octavos.  Even  in  his  Histories 
many  of  the  passages  that  were  tiresome  to  the  eager  con^ 
temporary  as  interrupting  the  narratire,  are  in  themselves 
both  beautiful  and  curious,  and  would  form  rich  Omniana,  Of 
his  letters  we  have  spoken  at  sufficient  length  :  here  we  anticipate 
not  abridgment  but  expansion.  They  present  one  of  the  most 
interesting  portraitures  of  the  literary  character  that  mankind  are 
ever  likely  to  contemplate,  and,  as  respects  the  better  inner  life,  a 
lesson  of  true  and  loveable  virtue  and  purity  which  never  was  or 
will  be  surpassed.     Mmlta  pars  vitabit  Libittnam. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  The  QueerCs  Ministers  respmsibU  for  the  Pope's 
new  Hierarchy  in  England.     By  Dudley  M.  Perceval,  Esq. 

S.  An  Appeal  to  the  Season  and  good  Feeling  of  the  English 
People.     By  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

3.  The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  contrasted. 
By  the  Hon,  and  Kev.  Grantham  Yoike.  Birmingham  and 
London. 

4.  Catholic  Safeguards  against  the  Errors  of  Rome :  being  Select 
Tracts  from  the  Divines  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Brogden.     2nd  edition.     3  vols.     1851. 

TJI7E  readily  admit,  and  Dr.  Wiseman  is  welcome  to  the  benefit 
"  of  the  admission,  that  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
Pope's  Bull  for  the  erection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
England  has  been  received  at  the  close  of  1850  is  altogether  uur 
reasonable.  The  Bull  of  Pius  IX.  was  drawn  up,  and  Dr.  Wise- 
man says  printed,  in  J 847.  The  various  causes  that  deferred  its 
Sublication  are  of  no  consequence  to  us.  Its  existence  was  per- 
jctly  well  known  at  that  date  in  this  country ;  we  ourselves  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  fix  on  it  the  languid  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  *  ncMT  certainly  have  intervening  occurrences  tended  to  dis- 
turb our  conviction  then  expressed,  that  this  supreme  insolence 
would  be  considered  by  the  future  historian  as  the  natural  fruit 
of  the  original  rashness  wherewith  the  Relief  Bill  of  1829  was 
firamed,  and  of  the  persevering  malice  of  Whig  governments 
against  the  Church  of  England.  '  Where  do  ye  come  from  ? '  is 
but  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  belated  tiar- 

*  See  our  article  on  Ministerial  Measures,  Dec.  1847  (Quar.  Rev.  vol.  82) 
Obterre  the  repeated  mention  of  the  Arclthishopric  of  Westminster^  Bishopric  qf  Bir^ 
wdnfkam,  fto.  Sw^  pp.  302  and  306. 

C^r^r^r,  Vcllcr  ; 
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Teller ;  but  it  suggests  the  most  important  subject  for  reflectun 
to  the  politician  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  his  actual  posttion 
and  the  means  of  extrication. 

Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  mainly  and  directly  responsible  for 
the  aggression  of  which  they  now  affect  to  be  die  first  to  coofr- 
plain.  Were  they  so  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  existing  Pope,  as  to 
expect  improvement  from  the  one  or  forbearance  from  the  other? 
In  every  case  the  Roman  court  had  displayed  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  the  same  spirit  of  intolerance,  arrogance,  and  pre- 
potency— ^in  Prussia,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ireland ;  and  Pius  IX^ 
in  one  respect  at  least  the  worthy  successor  of  Gregory  VII.,  had 
shown  far  more  energy  in  advancing  his  spiritual  dominion  than 
in  regulating  his  temporal  sovereignty.  While  a  prisoner  in  die 
Quirinal,  or  an  exile  at  Gaeta,  he  did  not  abate  one  jot  of  liis 
ecclesiastical  pretensions ;  and  wh^i  ilow,  though  barely  main- 
tained on  his  tottering  throne  by  the  bayonets  of  semi-infidel 
France,  he  presumes  to  violate  more  audaciously  than  ever  die 
majesty  of  the  British  sovereign,  and  throw  a  firebrand  among  the 
English  people  themselves — who  has  a  right  to  be  surprised  ? 

When  the  scheme  of  Romish  ^Emancipation'  first  engaged 
the  minds  of  statesmen,  many  circumstances  concurred  to  mis- 
lead public  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved^ 
in  order  to  brii^  about  so  great  a  change  with  safe^.  Diimig 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  age  the  very  spirit  of  Popery  had 
seemed  altered :  the  enlightened  Ganganelli,  the  enemy  of  the 
Jesuits — the  magnificent  Braschi,  the  collector  of  statues  and 
drainer  of  marshes, — seemed  rather  called  to  vindicate  their 
orthodoxy  than  to  purge  themselves  from  the  charge  of  bigotry. 
At  the  close  of  the  century  the  aspect  of  Europe  was  such,  that 
there  seemed  everything  to  dread  from  infidelity — from  superstition 
nothing.  Neither  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  afterwards  Lord  Grenville,  could 
much  fear  aggression  from  a  Pontiff  struggling  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  France,  and  looking,  as  the  only  chance  of  deliverance,  to  the 
success  of  England  and  her  allies  ; — ^he  was  at  that  time  in  so  low 
a  condition  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  even  in  Ireland  a 
new  Bull  on  a  new  subject  would  command  much  attention ; — ^yet 
neither  of  these  thoughtful  statesmen  ever  dreamt  of  emancipation 
absolutely  without  safeguards.  On  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
throne  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  generally  assumed  that  a  very 
moderate  spirit  prevailed,  and  would  continue  to  prevail,  in  the 
grateful  Vatican.  The  Pope  permitted  the  English  tourists,  whose 
numbers  and  wealth  made  them  of  importance  to  the  impoverished 
Romans,  to  assemble  for  worship  in  a  bam  without  the  walls. 
This  concession,  strenuously  opposed  by  the  priests  of  British 
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birth  (or  Mood)  resident  at  Rome,  was  for  that  rerj  reason  re- 
garded with  additional  confidence  by  others  as  the  earnest  of  all 
ftiture  liberality ;  and  it  was  only  close  observers  who  soon  per- 
ceived how.  much  the  ancient  animus  of  the  Papacy  was  reviving, 
and  how  well  directed  and  systematic  were  its  efforts  to  recover 
its  influence  everywhere — but  especially  its  influence  here,  so 
koig  impaired  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  see  and  the  interruption 
of  intercourse  during  the  war.  By  and  bye  the  Protestants  of 
the  Continent  began  to  understand  pretty  generally  that  the  con- 
fidence which  Rome  had  been  enjoying  was  but  that  whidi 
credulous  man  is  apt  to  repose  in  a  slumbering  volcano.  No 
change,  however,  took  place  in  the  conduct  or  arguments  of  our 
modem  Emancipators.  These  mainly  consisted  in  an  exagge- 
rated dread  of  the  physical  power  of  the  Irish  Papists,  and  an 
affected  contempt  for  the .  mcnral  power  of  Popery.  It  was 
assumed  to  be  a  worn-out  superstition,  which,  when  not  kept 
alive  by  persecution,  must  languish  and  die.  In  England,  it 
was  said,  there  were  a  few  people  of  conditi(m  whom  an  honour- 
able punctilio  akme  attached  to  a  proscribed  Church.  In  Ireland 
the  strength  of  the  priests  lay  in  their  sway  over  a  barbarous 
population ;  soothe  the  masters,  and  ihe  slaves  must  cease  to  be 
licHmidable.  How  little  did  these  enlightened  reasoners  know 
of  human  nature  when  they  supposed  that  vaiuty  and  ambition  can 
be  pampered  without  being  stimulated;  or  that  Popery,  con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  substance  of  eternal  truth,  and  overlaid 
with  fictions  uo  marvellously  adapted  to  man's  weakness  and  cor* 
ruption,  could  be  thus  disposed  of  by  a  pointed  senta:ice  of  a 
^liberal  *  harangue  I 

By  such  arguments  and  with  such  expectations  the  Relief 
Bill  was  violently  urged  on ;  the  opposition  to  it  was  suddenly 
fkbandoned  by  those  who  alone  could  oppose  it — and  it  was 
carried.  No  one  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  true  difficulties 
of  the  question.  By  one  party  they  were  denied;  by  another 
they  were  thought  insuperable.  The  one  demanded  the  simple 
removal  of  all  disabilities ;  the  other  did  not  think  themselves 
bound  to  provide  the  correctives  for  a  measure  they  disapproved 
m  toto.  It  was  easy  to  ridicule  the  power  of  the  Pope ;  no  one 
thought  of  searching  history  and  carefully  examining  the  prece- 
dents of  other  States  of  mixed  religion,  to  ascertain  if,  by  any 
restrictions,  it  could  be  rendered  comparatively  at  least  harmless. 
Yet  no  lesson  of  the  past  is  so  clear  as  that  the  unrestricted 
government  of  the  clergy  by  the  Roman  See  is  incompatible  with 
the  free  action  of  civil  government,  the  freedom  of  the  laity,  and 
even  of  the  clergy  itself.  Hie  early  pages  of  European  history 
are  chiefly  a  record  of  the  struggles  that  each  of  the  great  States 
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maiiUained  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  disputes  between  the 
fjnpire  and  the  Vatican  deluged  Europe  with  blood;  it  cost 
ages  of  scandal  and  schism,  fraud  and  violence^  to  establish  the 
Immunities  of  the  Gallican  Church.  In  more  modem  times,  and 
especially  in  mixed  States,  a  similar  result  was  brought  about 
by  the  more  obvious  and  less  objectionable  means  of  negotiation 
and  voluntary  agreement.  But  in  every  Continental  country 
there  had  been  somehow  secured  for  government  an  adequate 
contrcd  over  the  priesthood — a  voice  in  the  nomination  to  bene- 
fices, more  or  less  potential — the  inspection  and  previoos  appro- 
bation of  papal  bulls — with  an  unlimited  rig^t  of  excluding  cer* 
tain  or  all  of  the  orders  of  regular  clergy  at  pleasure.  In  short, 
it  is  only  modified  Popery-^consideraUy  lowered  beneath  the  high 
theory  of  ultramontane  pretensions — ^that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
great  realm  of  the  modem  Contin«:it.  Here^  then,  was  the  inhe- 
rent fault  of  the  Relief  Bill.  What  neither  fear  nor  flavour  bad 
obtained  from  any  Roman  Catholic  state,  Protestant  England 
gave  away  in  precipitation,  in  ignorance,  or  in  contempt. 

It  may  be  tme  that  if,  as  was  urged  at  the  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  huny  on  the  Relief  Bill  without  delay,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  its  framers  to  engraft  on  it  a  suitable 
and  well-weighed  scheme  of  restriction ;  it  is  perhaps  more  tme 
that  the  temper  of  the  country,  already  sorely  tried,  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  endure  at  that  crisis  the  additional  novel^ 
of  a  formal  negotiation  with  Rome.  We  only  profess  to  de- 
clare what  should,  from  the  first,  have  been  the  object  of  our 
emancipating  guides.  We  maintain  Aat  the  alternative  was 
never  fairly  stated  to  the  country.  The  chcHice,  as  it  should 
have  been  proposed,  lay  between  the  restrictive  laws  as  then  in 
force,  and  the  removal  of  those  laws  vaUh  the  impoeiti<m  of  such 
ether  restrictions  as  had  been  admitted  in  various  European  statss, 
and  as  the  circumstances  of  this  country  rendered  peculiarly 
necessary  in  her  case.  Had  our  popular  writers  fisirly  stated  the 
problem,  and  frankly  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  solving 
it,  instead  of  indulging  in  vain  declamation  and  irreverent  ridi* 
cule,  the  nation  wovdd  not  have  been  taken  by  surprise,  as  it  was ; 
if  forced  to  adopt  an  unpalatable  measure,  would  have  choesn 
the  least  objectionable  form  of  it — and  in  their  avmrsioa  to  the 
evil  would  not  have  rejected  the  palliative. 

Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Bill  all  was  at  least  consistent 
No  interference  of  the  Pope  was,  in  theory,  permitted — his  very 
existence  was  ignored  by  the  law.  Now  th»t  the  emancipatioa 
was  complete,  and  his  access  to  his  own  adherents  unrestniinsd, 
to  persist,  for  the  sake  of  nominal  and  fallacious  consistency,  to 
ignore  ihe  Pope,  was  to  ccmfer  upon  him  the  plenitude  of  ecch^ 
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siaftiical  power,  unbounded  in  theory  as  the  wildest  claims  of  the 
dark  ages  could  extend,  and  limited  in  practice  onlj  bj  his  own 
discretion.  Such  an  arrangement,  or  rather  abrogation  of  all 
arrangement,  could  not  long  admit  of  peace  eren  in  an  imited 
country  where  the  R<Hnan  Catholic  region  was  dominant ;  could 
it  bring  peace  to  one  torn  with  dissensions,  where  another  was  the 
rdigion  of  the  State  ? 

Sooner  or  later  a  collision  between  the  Crown  and  the  head  of 
the  Romish.  Church  was  inevitable ;  whether  the  Ministers  who 
celunctantlj  passed  this  measure  would  or  could  have  subsequentl j 
devised  mij  efficient  safeguards  for  it — was  never  put  to  proof: 
4hey  soon  yielded  their  places  to  its  most  strenuous  advocates, 
and  beneath  the  fostering  ii^ueaoe  of  those  successors  ^le  fruits 
of  ^  Emancipation'  rapidly  expanded  and  matared. 

Under  oidinary  circumstances  the  unlettered  mcdon  of  ecda- 
siastical  authority  is  as  galling  to  the  Romish  laity  as  it  is  inoom- 

Ktible  with  the  free  action  of  government ;  but,  in  the  presence  of  a 
otestant  power  and  nation,  clergy  and  laity  agreed  admirably  in 
keeping  up  the  agitation  they  had  repeatedly  promised  to  abandon 
tor  ever*  The  influential  laity  indeed — the  demagogues,  by  whom, 
as  well  as  by  the  priests,  the  unhappy  peasants  were  cajoled,  in- 
flamed, and  plundered — had  the  dexterity  to  secure  the  more  sul^ 
stantial  fruits  of  victory  to  themselves.  Mr.  CyConDell  received 
as  his  share,  besides  /As  rentf  the  command  of  a  following  strong 
fioough  to  balance  the  parties  of  the  imperial  legislatm*e ;  and  bj 
the  compact  of  January,  1835,  the  whole  patronage  of  Ireland  was 
Jaid  at  his  feet.  The  priests,  for  the  most  part,  were  paid  with 
fiswning  genuflexions  and  such  honours  as — -proh  ptuler  /—-conkl 
be  extorted  from  the  time-serving  Ministers  of  a  Prince  still 
styling  himself  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Every  year  the  em* 
baxrassments  of  Government  increased;  every  year  fresh  con- 
cessions were  sought  for,  and  made — ^widi  the  effect  that  might 
have  been  anticipated — of  raiung  fresh  hopes  and  excitii^  new 
demands.  One  by  one  the  few  restrictions  that  had  remained 
were  removed ;  even  those  that  seemed  most  obviously  requisite 
under  a  Protestant  crown  to  prevent  die  collision  of  parties, 
and  thus  to  promote  peace  and  goodwill,  gave  way  with  die  rest. 
When  it  was  necessary  to  request  Parliament  to  ^  sanction '  these 
innovations,  each  step,  we  were  told,  was  but  to  follow  out  the 
principles  of  the  Relief  Bill — a  convenient  phrase  by  which  the 
trouble  of  diought  is  saved  to  an  indolent  majority,  and  the  con- 
science of  a  hesitating  supporter  is  quieted.  When  the  ball  is 
ODce  set  in  motion  down  a  declivity,  each  bound  is  no  doubt 
*  following  out  the  principles '  of  the  first  impulse.  But  to  every 
declivity,  save  one,  there  is  a  bottom. 
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We  are  not  now  allndmg  to  the  ordinaiy  objecfiont  against  a 
government  of  concession,  or  to  the  danger  of  swelling  the  pride 
and  therefore  the  pretensions  of  a  priesthood — ^bnt  to  the  radical 
misconception  which  is  to  be  found  at  Ae  bottom  of  all  Whig^ 
legislation  on  this  subject.  We  mean  the  belief  that,  if  the 
priests  were  but  sufficiently  flattered,  their  Church  in  Ire- 
land, as  an  institution  forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  Papal 
machinery,  would  become  submissive  and  dutiful  to  the  British 
Crown ;  whereas,  if,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  suppose  that 
everything,  wealth,  power,  supremacy^  could  be  conc^ed,  so  that 
notlung  was  left  to  ask  for,  the  inevitable  moment  of  collisioii 
between  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers  would  only 
be  hastened.  The  Queen,  in  sudi  a  case,  would  but  be  in  the 
very  position  from  which  sdl  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  means  of  escape  some  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  ago.  In  as  far  as  this  system  of  concession  can  be  consi- 
dered as  carried  on  by  honest  minds,  it  was  a  system  of  blunders  ; 
but  being  in  the  main  but  a  series  of  petty  shifts  suggested  one 
after  another  by  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  and  adopted  in  the 
view  of  serving  party  interests  at  the  expense  of  religion  and 
principle,  it  has  brought  with  it  the  appropriate  punishment  of 
a  severer  sentence  and  an  overwhelming  disgrace. 
)i  Among  their  endeavours  to  gratify  the  pride  which  they  had 
thus  weakly  inflamed,  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  plan  to 
confer  surreptitiously — and  without  any  direct  act  of  the  competent 
authorities — title  and  precedence  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Fopish 
Priesthood  in  the  Colonies  and  in  Ireland.  In  1845,  when  this 
invasion  was  first  noticed  in  Parliament,  Lord  John  Russell  had 
the. boldness. to  say  in  his  place, — 

*  '  I  believe  that  we  may  [that  is,  we  should]  repeal  those  disallowing 
Disuses  which  prevent  a  Roman  Catholic  bishc^  from  assuming  a  title 
held  by  a  bishop  of  the  Establishment.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
atuL  puerile  than  to  keep  up  such  distinctions.' 

This  was  indeed  a  candid  proclamation !  The  scheme  accord- 
ingly was  persisted  in — and  by  and  bye  we  exposed  it  so  fully 
in  an  article  already  referred  to  (vol.  82,  p.  293),  that  we  should 
not  revert  to  it,  if  the  subject  had  not  acquired  such  additional 
importance  in  public  estimation  from  the  recent  *  Papal  Aggres- 
sion.' We  tried  then  to  impress  our  readers  with  our  own  appre- 
hensions— we  have  now  to  lament  their  fulfilment.  Mr.  PercevaFs 
pamphlet  contains  the  debates  in  both  Houses,  together  with  all 
the  oflicial  documents  that  throw  light  on  the  affair.  From  these 
we  shall  make  some  extracts,  and  we  must  begin  with  Lord 
Grey's  celebrated 

^       ^Circular 
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*  Circular  addressed  to  the  Gavemers  of  the  British  Colonies, 

*  Downing-street,  Nov.  20,  1847. 

*  Sir, — My  attention  has  lately  been  called  by  the  Lord-Lien- 
tenant  of  Ireland  to  the  fact,  that  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  British  Colonies  have  not  hitherto,  in  their  official 
correspondence  with  the  Governor  and  authorities,  been  usually  ad- 
dressed by  the  title  to  which  their  rank  in  their  own  Church  would 
appear  to  give  them  a  just  claim.  Formerly  there  were  obvious 
reasons  for  this  practice;  but  as  Parliament  has,  by  a  recent  Act 
(that  relating  to  Charitable  Bequests  in  Ireland),  formally  recognised 
the  rank  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  by  giving  them  pre- 
cedence immediately  after  the  prelates  of  the  Established  Churcn  of 
the  same  degree — the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  taking 
lank  immediately  after  the  Protestant  archbishops  and  bishops  respec- 
tively— ^it  has  appeared  to  her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  is  their 
duty  to  conform  to  the  rule  thus  laid  doum  by  the  Legislature ; — ^and 
X  have  accordingly  to  instruct  you  hereafter  officially  to  address  the 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  your  Government  by  the 
title  of  Your  Grace^  or  Your  Lordship^  as  the  case  may  be. 

^  Parliament  not  having  thought  proper  to  sanction  the  assumption 
by  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  of  titles 
derived  from  the  sees  which  they  hold,  a  similar  rule  will  be  followed 
in  the  Colonies ;  thus,  for  example,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in 
Kew  South  Wales  will  be  addressed  as  the  Most  Reverend  Archbishop 
Bolding,  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
Willson. — I  have,  &c..  Grey.' 

The  Protestants  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  a  natural 
anxiety  to  see  a  document  in  which  Lord  Clarendon,  finding  him- 
self at  leisure  to  divert  his  mind  to  the  care  of  the  antipodes,  and 
not  feeling  satbfied  with  Lord  Grey's  attention  to  Popish  interests 
in  that  remote  quarter,  had  thought  proper  to  jog  his  noble  friend's 
memory.  Accordingly,  Sir  Robert  Inglis  moved  for  the  Lord 
lAsutenan^s  letter — ^but,  behold !  it  had  no  official  existence !  The 
return  from  the  Colonial  Office  was  Nil.  It  seems  surprising  that 
Lord  Grey  should  have  quoted  a  private  letter  as  the  ground  for 
an  official  Despatch,  or,  having  so  quoted  it,  did  not  perceive  that 
it  thereby  became  official — and  public  property.  Several  expres* 
sions  in  the  Circular  were  also  most  remarkable— 7«specially  the 
tranquil  observation  that  ^Parliament  had  not  thought  proper 
to  sanction '  the  Popish  prelates  in  Ireland  in  ^  the  assumption  of 
titles  from  the  dioceses  which  they  hoW  But  all  surprise  is 
swallowed  up  in  what  follows. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  8th  August,  1848,  Lord  Redesdale 
said,  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act  had  been  relied  on  under  a  total 
^listake,  and 

<  The  mistake,  he  conceived,  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  Act  merely  authorised  a  Commission,  consisting  of  the  Master  of 
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the  Bolls,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Judge  of  the  PrerogatiTe  Court, 
and  ten  other  persons^  five  of  whom  were  to  be  Roman  Catholics, — 
in  the  Queen*s  Letter  placing  thoee  perMos  on  the  Oommiesion,  it  so 
happened  that  after  the  name  of  the  Protestant  archbishop  the  Romaa 
Catholic  archbishop's  came  next,  and  so  on,  after  every  Protestant 
bishop  there  was  a  Boman  Catliolic  bishop  samed.  Biit  every  one 
knew  that  names  were  placed  upon  Commissions  without  any  reference 
to  the  precedence  of  rank ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Treasury,  where  iC 
often  happened  that  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  was  a  commoner, 
while  the  junior  lords  might  be  penons  of  much  higher  rank.  The 
explanation  of  the  arrangement  so  made  in  this  Comrnivion  appears  in 
the  very  Act  quoted  by  the  noble  lord  in  ins  Circolar.  The  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  the  Chief  Baron,  and  the  Judge,  in  the  order  of  their  rank, 
if  present,  were  to  act  as  official  chairmen  of  the  CommissioB,  and  in 
their  absence  one  of  the  ten  others,  in  order  of  thenr  iMppdinbHent, 
With  regard  to  these,  if  all  the  Protestants  had  been  placed  first  on  the 
Commission,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholics  last,  it  is  quite  dear  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  of  the  latter  ever  to  have  a  chanee  of 
'occupying  the  chair  at  their  meetings  in  the  absence  of  the  official 
chairman.  It  was,  therefore,  in  order  to  make  a  fcAr  diitribuUoti  cf 
the  chance  of  filling  the  chair  that  the  arrangement  of  the  names  had 
been  settled/ 

Lord  Stanley  added — 

^  The  noble  Earl  liad  stated  in  a  Despatch  that  Parliame$U  kad^  m 
the  Bequests  Act,  expressly  recognised  the  ranh  of  the  JRoman  Cathohe 
prelates,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
conform  to  the  rule  laiddoum  by  the  Legislature\  The  fact  uhis,  that 
no  such  recognition  had  been  made — no  such  rule  laid  down,  TTie 
fact  was,  there  was  not  one  word  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Act  untk 
regard  to  the  precedence  of  prefates  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Church  i 
axKi  that,  altlKHigh  her  Majesty,  in  the  exercise  of  her  undoubted 
authority,  had  thought  fit,  in  appointing  the  Commissioners  under  that 
Act,  to  give,  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act,  a  certain  position  in  that 
Commission  to  certain  individual  prelates,  and  to  none  other,  yet 
those  prelates  had  no  precedence  whatever  as  to  rank  beyond  the  doors 
of  the  Commission,  nor  had  any  other  Soman  Catholie  prelate  tho 
slightest  precedence  or  position  of  the  kind  in  consequence  either  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  or  of  the  arrangements  under  the  Commission.' 

Thus  both  allegations  were  for  ever  abolished.  Bat  as  we  cannoC 
suppose  that  Lord  Grey  was  aware  of  the  falseness  of  the  grounds 
he  alleged,  so  we  do  not  beliete  that  he  had  considered  how  inde- 
fensible in  form,  in  principle,  and  in  law,  was  the  course  he 
pursued.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  there  cannot  be 
canonically  two  bishops  of  the  same  diocese,  and  that  to  acknow- 
ledge the  holding  of  the  one  is  to  disallow  that  of  the  other. 
He  is  as  willing  to  grant  the  style  of  Your  Grade  to  two  arcb- 
bishops  of  Dublin  as  that  of  Reverend  to  two  disaentii^  ministeis 
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in  his  own  county,  whose  votes  he  wishes  to  tecure.  He  does 
not  care  that  the  Pope,  bj  gi^ii^  the  title  of  archbishop  to  his 
hierarchs,  may  at  pleasure  secure  for  them  superior  consideration 
to  bishops,  eveti  to  archbishops,  of  the  Established  Church. 
Lastly,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  the  foun- 
tain of  honour,  and  that  it  is  not  even  necessary  for  that  poten- 
tate to  use  the  form  of  *  having  taken  her  Majest/s  pleasure.' 

If  the  result  were  not  so  serious,  it  might  provoke  a  smile  to 
consider  the  effects  of  this  sweeping  appropriation  of  lofty  titles, 
and  on  what  sort  of  persons  these  two  modest  Earls  had  bestowed 
the  style  of  *  Your  Grace,*  peculiarly  English,  unknown  (if  that 
signifies)  and  having  no  equivalent  in  the  Romish  Church  abroad 
— ^not  even  in  Italy. 

We  know  not  whether  Lord  Grey's  prejudices  have  blinded 
his  perceptions,  or  whether  the  badness  of  his  cause  obliges  him  to 
mystify  his  defence.  He  seems  to  see  everything  indistinctly,  as 
tfirongh  a  mist  of  his  own  raising.  Characteristically  enough,  he 
makes  a  parade  throughout  of  the  contempt  which  certain  states- 
■wn  are  accustomed  to  profess  for  what  they  call  trifles.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  like  manner,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ex* 
pressly  recommended  passing  from  the  subject  because  it  was, 

*  after  ally  of  no  importance ;' — ^he  was  still  of  opinion,  that  is, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  that  any  objection  to  such  steps  was 

•  puerile  and  absurd.' — '  When  the  substance  is  given  up,  why 
quarrel  about  the  shadow?*  is  a  phrase  much  in  vogue  with 
politicians  of  this  stamp.  They  might  learn  better  from  the  only 
ChurtA  which  they  seem  to  admire.  What  they  call  the  shadow 
often  involves  the  principle.  It  is  by  catching  at  such  shadows, 
and  never  relinquishing  them,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  became 
what  she  is — a  power  still  able  to  agitate  this  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other;  and  truly  in  our  own  immediate  case  the 
shadow  plays  no  unimportant  part.  It  has  ccmsolidated  itself  into 
the  portly  substance  of  a  Cardinal-Primate  of  all  England  and 
twelve  suffiragan  Bishops  *  holding'  English  sees. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Perceval's  pamphlet,  if  tbey 
wish  to  see  collected  together  all  that  wit  and  argument  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  were  able  to  urge  against  the  Cabinet  on  this 
occasion.  We  say  the  Cabinet,  for  it  was  not  by  silent  support 
alone,  but  by  entire  agreement  in  sentiment  and  in  language  with 
the  two  Earls,  that  all  the  Ministers,  and  especially  the  Premier, 
declared  their  concurrence.  But  if  we  were  to  select  the  passage 
which  we  consider  least  creditable  to  the  noble  Secretary,  and 
Tet  most  important  for  the  public  to  reflect  upon,  we  should  take 
it  from  his  own  defence.  Lord  Grey,  in  reply  to  Lord  Redesdale, 
said — 
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*  It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  Bequests  Act  did  not  expressly 
recognise  the  rank  of  Boman  Catholic  prelates;  and  that,  in  writii^ 
the  Despatch,  he  h<id  undoubtedly  tahen  somewhat  hastify  the  express 
sum  used  in  the  letter  of  his  noble  friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  him  on  the  subject.  Yet,  though  the  language  of  the  Circular  was, 
to  a  certain  degree,  inaccurate,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  substantiallj 
correct/ 

And  how  does  he  make  this  out?  Lo  !  he  has  a  new  docu- 
ment in  his  bag  : — 

'  An  Act  of  Parliament,  though  it  was  a  Private  Act,  still  was  no 
less  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  Dublin  Cemeteries  Act  he 
found  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  styled  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Murray ;  and  in  the  same  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1846,  Dr. 
Murray  was  styled  His  Grace.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  De- 
spatch [the  famous  Circular]  did  not  give  a  rank,  but  merely  recognised 

a  rank  already  recognised  by  law He  believed  that  it  was  an 

unfortunate  circumstance  that  the  title  of  My  Lord  should  be  given  to 

bishops  either  of  our  own  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

In  some  colonies  the  English  Church  was  no  more  established  than 
the  Roman  Catholic ;  in  many  of  the  colonies  the  Roman  Catholics 
formed  the  great  majority  of  the  population ;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  contrary  to  ail  justice  and  reason,  that  in  such  cases  the 
title  accorded  to  the  prelates  of  the  one  religion  should  not  be  given 
also  to  those  of  the  other.' 

We  need  not  call  admiration  to  the  coolness  with  which  this 
nobleman  of  very  recent  nobility  decrees  the  titles  conceded  im- 
memorially  by  the  Constitution  to  our  own  episcopal  bench  to 
be  *  unfortunate.'  But  we  must  pause  for  a  moment  on  the 
*  Private  Act,  not  the  less  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,'  which  he 
digs  up  to  supply  the  gap  left  by  his  demolished  Bequests 
Act.  '  A  private  Act,  forsooth  1 ' — exclaims  a  writer  frequently 
quoted  by  Mr.  Perceval — 

<  of  which,  most  probably,  not  a  single  Member  of  Parliament, 
except  those  in  the  secret,  ever  read  more  than  the  title;  though 
it  is  now  clear  enough,  from  the  use  which  Lord  Grey  has  been  put 
up  to  make  of  it,  that  this  clandestine  march  was  stolen  upon  the 
country  and  upon  Parliament  with  malice  prepense  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy.* — Morning  Herald,  Aug.  22,  1848. 

The  all-important  clause  of  this  Private  Act  is  in  these 
words : — 

XXVIII. — Be  it  enacted,  Jliat  his  Grace  Daniel  Murray^ 
Archbishop,  and  his  successors  exercising  the  same  Spiritual  Juris- 
diction  as  he  now  exercises  in  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  as  an  Archbishop^ 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  at  the  desire  of  the  said  governing 
body,  a  clergyman  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  to  officiate  as  a 
Chaplain  in  any  such  Burial-grounds,  and  such  Chaplain  shall  be 
licensed  by  and  he  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  Archbishop, 

and 
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€md  the  said  ArchhisKop  shall  have  power  to  revoke  any  sueh  licence, 
and  to  remove  such  Chaplain,  for  any  cause  which  shall  appear  to  the 
said  Archbishop  to  be  canonical! 

Mr.  PercevaFs  commentary  is  this:— 

<  If  Lord  Grey's  argument  fVom  the  Private  Act  bebg  the  Aol  of  the 
Legislature  he  worth  a  straw,  this  most  improper  recital  and  enact* 
ment  in  an  obscure  Prirate  Bill  has  virtual^  repealed  the  Act  of  . 
Supremacy^  and  falsified  the  oaths  cf  every  ProtestatU  Peer  and 
Member  of  Parliament,  For,  beyond  all  question,  Daniel  Murray's 
Spiriiwu  Jurisdiction  is  the  Popk's  !  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  no  Jubisdictior  but  of  tJie  Pope's  giving.  They  are  but 
Vicars  of  the  Universal  Bishop.  This  Private  Act,  therefore,  proves 
aomething  too  much.' 

Mr.  Perceval  does  not  point  out  all  the  importance  of  this 
precedent  of  1846 — ^if  it  is  to  pass  for  one  — as  respects  the  ^  Ag- 
gression '  of  1850  ;  but,  as  he  justly  says,  the  mere  existence  of 
such  a  Private  Act  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  public  attention. 
Who  drew  the  Act  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  it  was  a  popish 
sub-official — or  a  popish  prelate,  his  real  master  ?  It  is  high  time 
the  country  should  learn  the  circumspection  that  is  required  when 
honesty  and  plain  dealing  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  in 
public  servants.  In  these  days,  when  no  lawyer  can  keep  pace 
with  the  torrent  of  legislation  on  public  matters  which  rolls 
through  Parliament,  we  discover  that  every  obscure  Private  Bill 
must  be  watched  in  its  progress,  lest  it  should  contain  some  clause 
that  virtually  repeals  the  constitution.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  a  Bui  for  paving  and  lighting  Marylebone,  which 
should  incidentally  have  usurped  the  royal  prerogative,  and  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Duke  on  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  made  Lords  of 
the  Marylebone  Vestry  ?  And  yet  how  much  less  mischievous 
would  such  a  creation  have  been  than  one  which  establishes 
the  right  of  a  foreign  power  to  create  ducal  rank,  and  more  than 
ducal  precedence,  without  stint  or  limitation ! 

We  must  here  notice  another  occurrence  prior  to  the  discus- 
sions of  August,  1848,  but  which  has  only  very  lately  been  made 
pnUici  Juris.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1848,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
addressed  a  letter  *to  his  Grace  Archbishop  Murray  of  Dublin^ 
in  which  he  said, — 

*  (Private.) 

*  My  dear  Lord — ^Your  Grace  had  the  goodness  to  promise  that  you 
would  convey  to  Rome,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Pope,  the  amended 
statutes  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  As  I  entertain  a  profound  veneration 
for  the  character  of  the  Pope,  and  completely  rely  upon  his  upright 
judgment,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  now  ask  your  Grace/  &c.  &c. 

Now,  we  beg  to  remind  our  readers  (see  Q.  R.,  vol.  82,  p.  302) 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  when  questioned  on  the  10th  of  December, 
J    VOL.   LXXXVIII.  NO.   CLXXV.  s  ^        1847, 
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X847,  as  to  the  alleged  accreditment  of  Lord  Minto  as  an  Envoj 
to  the  Coart  of  Rome,  replied  that  Lord  Minto  had  not  been  so 
accredited  *  in  any  way ' — ^her  Majesty's  Government  having  '  too 
much  respect  for  the  law  to  do  anything  which  could  by  possibility 
be  considered  an  infringement  of  it.'  Such  was  Lord  Pahnerston's 
view  of  the  law.  He  strenuously  defended  the  Goyemment 
against  the  suspicion  that  they  had  Tentmred,  as  the  law  then 
stood,  to  open  any  intercourse  with  the  court  of  Rome.  The  Act 
of  Queen  Victoria  authorizing  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States — qua  temporal  soveie^  merely 
— was,  after  many  debates,  passed  at  the  very  close  of  the 
session  in  1848  (Sept.  3).  Yet  in  March  previous  here  is  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  asking  '  his  Grace  Archbishop  Murray 
of  Dublin  '*  to  convey  to  Rome  for  the  consideration  of  the  Pope, 
upon  whose  upright  judgment  his  Excellency  has  implicit  reliam^, 
the  statutes  drawn  up  by  her  Majesty's  responsible  servants  for 
Ae  new  colleges  then  meditated.  Every  one  knows  the  con- 
temptuous reception  accorded  to  this  communication  by  Pius  IX. : 
that  was  to  be  expected  by  all  except  the  self-abused  Viceroy ; 
but  our  business  at  present  is  merely  with  the  discrepancy  between 
his  deed  and  the  so  recent  declaration  of  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

In  spite  of  all  these  things,  one  might  have  expected  that  the 
debates  of  August,  1848,  respecting  Lord  Grey^s  Circular, 
would  have  instilled  a  little  caution ;  but  not  so.  The  same 
course  was  resumed.  It  is  by  no  one  avowed  act  of  tiie  Legis- 
lature, nor  of  the  royal  prerogative,  that  this  innovation  has  been 
accomplished.  It  was  promoted  by  a  succession  of  ministerial 
manoeuvres,  advancing  like  the  gradual  and  scarcely  perceptible 
rising  of  an  inundation,  till  at  last  (one  error  supporting  and 
confirming  another^  on  occasion  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland, 
there  appeared  in  tne  Dublin  Gazette  the  following  Notice  : — 
*  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office^  Dublin  Castle,  August  7,  1849. 

^  Her  Majestv  has  been  pleased  to  desire  that  the  following  per- 
sons should  have  the  entrie  to  the  Castle : — 

The  Primate. 

The  Chancellor. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Primate, 

*  According  to  some  Popsh  newtrapera  the  letter  was  not  addrened  to  Arcfafonbop 
Murray,  but  to  his  coadjutor  at  Dublin,  Dr.  Nicholson,  <  Arefabisbofp  of  Cmfa.*  This 
would  be  nothing  to  us,  since  there  is  do  dispute  as  to  tbe  letter  being  Lord  Clareodon\ 
and  addressed  to  *  His  Grace'  ArchMsbop  Somebody  at  Dublin.  The  letter  wm,  it 
seems,  actually  conveyed  to  tbe  Propaganda  by  Dr.  Nicholson  ;  but  it  seeins  mililtely 
that  it  was  not  in  tbe  first  instance  addressed  to  Dr.  Nicbolson*s  superior.  That  wouM 
surely  have  been  contrary  to  etiquette.  Lord  Clarendon,  it  aeems^  resents  nauch  the 
publication  of  tht  '  priTate '  documenti  How  will  ha  undentaod  those  tu  whom  he 
abases  himself  f 
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3V  SMum  Catholic  Archhishop  qf  Dublin. 
The  Duke  of  Leinster. 
The  Cabinet  Ministers. 
Her  Miyes^f's  HoosehoU. 
The  Lord  Lieoteaant's  HootehoM. 
The  Lerd  Chief  Justiee  of  Qiieen^*  Btneh. 
TheltetaroftheRoUb. 
The  Lerd  Cldef  Joilioe  of  CenofeMi  Pleas. 
The  Chief  Seeietary  to  the  Lofd-IaeMteoant,  4be*dae. 
And  aU  wbe  have  the  mUrit  at  St.  Janaea'a.' 

A  small  cbcnmstsBce  Buurks  tfie  driiberate  and  genaoal  pvo 
spective  porpoee  of  ibis  Nonce  In  August,  1849,  there  wag 
Bo  'RooMD  CathoKc  Primate.'  The  ^Throoe'  of  Annagh  was 
vacant  nntil  filled  in  1850  bjr  the  Pope's  nomination  of  hie 
'fkam$fher  and  friend'  Dr.  Cullen,  The  PrnmUt  therefore  was 
Ba&NEied  with  a  Tiew  to  the  Court  arrangements  of  fntnrity. 
This  wnt  meant  to  be  a  settlement  in  perpetmum  of  ^  preoedmseo 
of  DubBn  Castle;  nor  could  it  be  questioned  that  it  was  alee 
meant  ^lat  Popish  Prelates  admitted  to  sudi  precedence  there 
VDold  baT«  a  full  right  to  claim  similar  rank  on  anj  risit  to  her 
Majesty's  Court  at  St  James's. 

It  may  well  seem  idle,  after  these  ooeurrenoes,  to  express 
mj  narprim  at  the  English  Bull  of  1850.  Undoubtedly  the  way 
kx  it  bad  been  wdl  smoothed ;  as  fieur  as  Ministers  were  con- 
cerned, the  Pope  might  be  excused  for  bdieving  that  his  ^  ag- 
giessioii  *  would  be  anything  but  unacceptable.  Bat  his  Holiness, 
thoogh  infallible,  had  forgotten  an  important  item  to  be  calculated, 
and  discarded  for  once  the  Wisdom  of  the  Serpent.  HaWng,  as 
he  had,  friends  here,  who  plotted  for  him  with  a  seal  and  a 
disii^^einKNianess  which  his  own  court  could  hardly  surpass,  it 
does  seem  an  act  of  wondrous  foUy  on  his  part,  and  should  be 
received  as  a  d^verance  cm  ours,  that  he  himself  chose  sud* 
denly  to  expose  to  the  whole  En^ish  nataon  the  Unes  of  attack 
so  ingenionsly  oeocealed. 

The  Pope's  indiscietion,  howerer,  leaves  Dr.  Wiseman's  argur 
WRfton  ai  homimem  against  Ministers  quite  nntouched ;  nor,  on 
the  otber  band,  will  it  avail  t&em,  when  the  immediate  excitemei^ 
shall  hnve  subnded,  to  say,  in  bumble  imitation  of  their  eminent 
aBy,  that  tiie  Bull  of  Pius  IX.  was  mainly  prompted  by  reoent 
Manifestations  within  our  own  Church. 

At  pfesent,  certainly,  the  signal  on  this  head  has  been  obeyed 
with  great  a|^parent  alacrity.  On  every  side  we  hear  the  same 
stinia:'— May  not  our  own  divisions  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
great  canse  of  the  «rrogaace  of  our  enemies? — When  the  zeal 
whidb  rimold  be  exerted  on  the  substance  of  religion  is  idlowed 
to  wmste  itself  on  idle  forms;  when  disputes  about  doctrines  too 

8  2  mysterious 
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mysterious  for  human  comprehension,  and  too  subtle  to  be  defined 
by  articles  or  settled  by  controversy,  make  us  forget  the  main 
and  plain  points  on  which  we  all  agree ;  when  Anglican  clergy- 
men, even  dignitaries,  seem  to  tamper  with  the  keystone  of  the 
Establishment — the  supremacy  of  the  Sovereign ;  when  there  is 
a  party  in  the  Church  who  cry  up  the  religion  over  which  Pius 
IX.  presides,  and  calumniate  the  Reformation  which  our  fore- 
fathers blessed  as  the  escape  from  the  house  of  bondage — ^is  it 
wonderful  that  the  ^successor  of  St.  Peter'  should  assault  a  power 
which  even  its  own  servants  do  not  respect  and  defmd? 

No  doubt,  in  Rome  the  conversions  to  Popery  have  been 
much  exaggerated  both  as  to  their  number  and  importance.  No 
doubt  also  the  ^  Romanising  tendencies'  of  a  section  of  our  clergy 
have  been  misrepresented  by  half-foreign  priests  and  fantastiad 
converts,  who  never  perhaps  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  creed  and 
ritual  they  have  abjured,  and  who,  we  will  be  bold  to  say,  have 
everything  to  learn  (as  they  will  hereafter  find  to  their  cost,  on  a 
nearer  view)  of  the  church  they  have  embraced.  Of  what  has  been 
said  on  these  unhappy  topics,  however,  enough  is  true  to  cause  severe 
pain  and  excite  a  just  alarm.  What  we  wonder  at  is  the  audaci^  of 
the  Whig  ministers  in  venturing  to  start  such  a  strain.  In  what, 
we  must  ask,  did  the  Tractarian  movement  originate?  Whose 
acts  provoked  it?  Is  Lord  John  Russell  in  this  case  entitled 
to  throw  the  first  stone? 

The  Whig  Government  of  1830  included  not  a  few  indivi- 
dually hostile  to  the  Church,  and  all  as  a  party  were  unfriendly 
to  it.  They  came  in  *  with  a  cry,'  in  pursuit  of  popularity  ;  Aey 
believed  the  Church  was  unpopular  because  the  dissenters  were 
noisy;  and  they  immeasurably  underrated  her  strength.  The 
Establishment  appeared  to  be  really  in  danger,  and  the  alann 
was  powerfully  sounded  by  one  of  their  own  warmest  par- 
tisans, who  had  never  been  accused  of  bigoted  attachment  to  the 
Church,  and  whose  nerves  did  not  seem  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  danger  of  innovation.  Bishops  were  appointed  who,  whatever 
might  be  their  merits,  did  not  command  the  confidence  of  the 
clergy.  Their  doctrines  had  given  ofience  to  many,  and  their 
advancement  spread  and  strengthened  the  conviction  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  favour  latitudinarian  principles 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Ministers  seemed  anxious  to 
mark  that  their  indulgence  extended  beyond  even  Ae  pale  of 
Christianity; — the  proposal  to  admit  the  Jews  into  Parliament 
was  honoured  with  their  zealous  approbation.  Is  it  surprising 
that  earnest  and  zealous  men  united  to  oppose  the  torrent  whidi 
threatened  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  propagate  A^  doctrines 
in'  all  their  original  force  and  purity,  as  the  best  means  of  resist- 
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\jo^  her  latjtodiimrian  foes?  The  Tracts  began  in  1833.  The 
first  of  them  was  an  address  to  the  clergy^  demanding  if  they 
meant,  as  a  body,  to  let  their  bishops  alone  stand  the  battle  pro- 
claimed by  the  then  Lord  Grey's  memorable  speech  about  *  set- 
ting houses  in  order'?  It  was  not  until  far  on  in  the  series 
that  any  tenets  were  announced  which  could  offend  the  most 
orthodox  churchman.  We  do  not  lay  upon  the  successive  minis- 
tries, in  whidi  Lord  John  Russell  has  held  a  prominent  place,  the 
blame  of  the  melancholy  follies  which  this  party  have  subsequently 
committed ; — ^by  no  means ; — the  reaction  in  favour  of  antiquity  is 
generally  felt,  and  has  produced  extravagances  in  matters  of  much 
less  importance.  Fopperies  of  ill-understood  archaeology  might, 
no  doubt,  have  crept  at  any  rate  into  our  churches,  and  very 
possibly  some  dreamy  enthusiasts  might  have  gratified  their  vanity 
or  a  ^  morbid  taste  for  externals '  by  going  over  to  Rome.  But 
the  solidity  and  consistency  of  the  party,  with  a  definite  and  laud- 
able object,  which  gave  them  at  first  the  support  of  good  and 
i^le  men,  are  to  be  attributed  to  that  war  upon  the  Church 
which  the  Reform  Premier  proclaimed,  and  which  the  Whig 
chiefs  have  since  carried  on  with  no  other  intermission  than 
that  produced  by  occasional  want  of  power.  Nor  was  this  power 
always  wanting  when  they  were  out  of  place.  Can  we  forget  what 
use  they  made  of  their  leisure  in  December,  1834,  and  January, 
1835  ?  Can  we  forget  that  in  those  months  were  held  the  con- 
sultations between  Irish  papistry  and  English  innovation  which 
resulted  in  the  Lichfield  House  Compact?  Or  can  we  consider 
it  as  a  circumstance  of  no  significancy  that  Dr.  Wiseman  now 
states  that  the  first  petitions  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
hierarchy  in  England  were  sent  from  London  to  Rome  ^  sixteen 
years  ago '  ?  To  what  period  does  that  date  bring  us  ?  Is  it 
possible  not  to  suspect  that  those  petitioners  obeyed  the  same 
directors  who  were  exactly  then  preparing  an  assault  of  unpre- 
cedented violence  upon  the  Anglican  Establishment  in  Ireland, 
and  with  whom  English  intriguers  were  content  to  take  counsel 
at  Lichfield  House  ?  Or,  considering  how  close  the  alliance 
between  our  ruling  Whigs  and  the  chief  instruments  of  papal 
policy  in  this  empire  continued  to  be  £rom  ^  sixteen  years  ago,' 
and  more — to  August,  1849,  and  later — is  it  possible  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  reiterated  assertion,  that  nothing 
was  farther  from  his  expectation  than  the  appearance,  on  the  late 
occasion,  of  such  a  document  as  the  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham signed  by  Lord  John  Russell  ? 

That  remarkable  letter,  however,  was  not,  even  on  the  face  of 
patent  documents,  the  noble  Premier's  first  move.  Originally 
he  took  the  matter  very  philosophically.   When,  threeyears  back, 
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his  attention  was  called,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  universal 
report  as  to  the  erection  of  the  Westminster  primacy,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  curtly  replying  that  he  had  received  no  in- 
formation of  such  an  arrangement,  nor,  if  he  had  been  informed, 
would  he  *  have  appraoed  of  it?  He  did  not  say  that  he  wooM 
have  boiled  over  with  '  indignation,'  and  forthwith  set  about  ex- 
amining into  the  state  of  the  penal  laws.  No.  But  this  was  long 
ago — and  the  Bull  had  not  been  actually  issued  I  *  Well,  eren 
on  the  first  formal  promulgation  of  the  Wiseman  Bull,  he  (Oc- 
tober 28,  1850)  in  the  same  calm  laconic  style  of  eloquence 
announced  to  a  favoured  ^  gentleman  of  Exeter,'  by  the  pen  of  Us 
secretary,  that  the  govenunent  had  ^  not  given  sanction  or  appro- 
bation '  to  the  scheme  thus  propounded  from  die  chair  of  St.  Peter ; 
— ^but  still  not  a  note  of  antidote  or  resistance!  By  and  bye  he 
found  that  both  above  and  below  him  ^  matter  was  regarded 
more  seriously.  Mighty  indeed  in  wording  was  the  brief  inteiral 
between  October  28th  and  November  4th,  when  he  s^ldressed  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  By  that  time  he  had  taken  alarm — for  mhat 
we  need  not  ask ;  and,  ingenuously  attributing  the  ^  insolent  and 
insidious  aggression '  to  the  unchecked  spread  of  Tractarian  de- 
lusions, declares  his  high  scorn  of  all  ^  mummeries,'  and  his  resolve 
that  if  the  law  will  rc^di  the  intrusive  papists  it  shall  be  put  in 
force ;  if  it  will  not,  it  must  be  amended  1     lEt  ttc,  Bruts  t 

No  minister  ever  stood  in  a  more  pitiable  position.  But  the 
movement  has  advanced  fer  beyc»Hl  the  control  of  sudi  *  weak 
masters ' — and  something  must  be  done.  That  the  law  wocdd  still 
reach  the  *  Cardinal- Archbishop^  and  his  suffragans,  is  harcBy, 
after  the  speech  of  Sir  E.  Sugden,  doubtful.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
generally  Known  how  this  happens  to  be  so.  Tlie  fact  is,  llmt  tiie 
bill  of  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Anstey  (a 
Roman  Catholic  lawyer  and  M.P.),  approved  and  supported  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Conimons, 
repealed  the  Acts  of  l!he  1st  &  ISA  of  ElizabeA  in  toto  ;  but  the 
sagacity  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  detected  thejiossible  consequences 
of  such  extreme  liberality,  and  his  amendment  was  carried  in  ^e 
Lords : — whereby,  aldiough  the  statutory  pentdties  of  the  old  Acts 

*  It  ean  bftrdlj  leera  trnftdr  to  glanoe  at  t)ie  tftory  t€  Lord  Minto  in  SniMdRate 
^oonexioB  with  the  pioooedmai  of  kit  noble  80B*hi-Uw  «ii4  oficial  MtL  To  that 
digmfied  *  legate  ft  latere,'  early  io  1848,  the  Bull  for  the  ettablithmeot  of  the  hier- 
archy was  shown,  says  Dr.  Wieeman ; — and,  in  spite  of  an  apparently  distinct  denial,  be 
repeats  the  statement  We  may  not  doubt  Lord  M mto't  word ;  we  nnst  «onpo«  *^^ 
the  Bull,  as  yet  veiled  in  the  obscurities  oi  a  learned  laiq<«agc,  was  not  Madily  intel- 
ligible to  the  insular  envoy — or  that,  overburthened  with  eichemes  for  the  geneml  rege- 
neration of  Italy,  and  pleasingly  stimulated  as  to  them  by  the  fraternising  Cicero- 
▼aedbio,  he  fotMid  little  leisore  for  stndying  a  mere  rescript  of  the  Sarvma  Suvmnm 
DeL  Lord  Minto,  however,  if  be  did  eee  the  Ball,  «aid  nothiag  agatMtit ;  and  in 
that  case  no  wonder  the  Pope  drew  from  hh  Lordship's  silence  the  inference  he  wished. 
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were  abolished,  tb^  Bubstance  was  retained — so  that  their  infringers 
are  stall  liaUe  to  all  the  consequences  of  misdemeanour,  Manj, 
no  doubt,  would  be  desirous  to  see  the  powers  with  which  the  m> 
preserved  statutes  invest  Government  again  enforced.  But,  what- 
ever difficulties  there  may  be  in  such  a  course,  the  greatest,  we 
imagine,  would  be  in  inducing  Lords  Griej  and  Clarendon  to 
co-operate.  A  hard  case  indeed  is  dieirs,  if  they  must  either 
consent  to  do  so,  or  abandon  their  posts  because  conscience  forbids 
them  to  defend  the  cause  of  religion  and  patriotism. 

Still,  we  repeat,  something  must  be  done :  to  whatever  a  few 
dignified  Whigs  may  be  committed,  the  country  is  unanimously 
resolved  not  1o  submit  to  what  she  regards  as  both  an  insult  and 
an  injury ;  and  Lord  John  Russell  must  have  more  courage  than 
even  Sydney  Smith  ascribed  to  him  if  he,  after  his  letter  to 
Bishop  Maltby,  dares  to  meet  Parlieunent  without  some  measure 
in  his  hand.  In  fact,  to  do  so  would  certahily  be  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  immediate  deposition  agatn^  himself — and, 
we  need  not  add,  against  the  Ministry.  The  only  other  men  of 
active  talent  and  bold  temper  in  his  Cabmet  are  about  as  un- 
popular as  it  is  possible  for  statesmen  to  be.  The  CcJonial 
Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  have  reduced  themselves  to  suA 
esteem  diat  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  Premier  would  suffer 
most  by  being  thought  to  yield,  on  a  great  point  of  domestic  policy, 
to  the  one  of  their  chiefs,  or  to  lean  principally,  in  an  adherence 
to  it,  upon  the  support  of  the  other. 

Something  must  be  done — something  must  at  least  be  at- 
tempted :  what  that  something  will  be,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
conjecture ;  but  we  greatly  fear  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  something 
as  inadequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case  and  expectation  of  Ae 
community,  as  fatal  (which,  in  fact,  any  measure,  however 
timorous,  must  be)  to  the  consistency  of  our  rulers.  Nor,  how- 
ever feeUe  and  ineffectual,  could  it  fail  to  encounter  a  formidaUe 
combinaticm  of  parliamentary  factions.  One  English  section,  we 
can  already  see,  will  be  for  allowing  matters  to  remain  as  they 
are  on  the  plea  of  *  Peace  ;'  another  will  swell  the  inevitable  Irish 
cry  that  the  slightest  movement  in  the  shape  of  resistance  involves 
the  heinousness  of  Persecution.  The  meaning  is  much  the  same. 
Peace  is  not  to  be  got  by  passive  submission  to  acts  of  warfare ; 
there  is  no  persecution  in  endeavouring,  in  a  country  where 
fbere  are  many  diversities  of  faith,  to  place  Church  matters  on 
such  a  footing  that  the  different  dissenting  bodies  may  hold  each 
its  own  way,  without  perpetual  risks  of  collision,  either  with  each 
other  or  with  the  religion  which  is  still  that  of  the  Crown  and 
State.  But  the  tradi  is,  the  wfacde  of  this  opposition  will  be  found 
to  resolve  itself  into  a  continuation  of  that  hostility  to  the  Esta- 

^^^  blished 
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blished  Church — the  *  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  * — 
which  has  been  felt,  for  these  twenty  years,  to  be  a  cardinal 
motive  of  Whig  policy.  To  the  vltramontcme  representatives  of 
-  Irish  constituencies  we  have  little  to  say — they  will  be  fighting  for 
a  cause  which  they  will  avow,  and  which  the  principles  instilled 

•  into  them  by  their  confessors  have  satisfied  Uiem  that  they  may 
conscientiously  (though  to  other  men's  views  they  violate  oaths) 
avow  and  uphold  with  the  utmost  of  that  power  which  the  Relief 
Bill  left  to  be  ecercised  by  them  under  no  control  save  that  of  their 
own  discretion  and  honour.  Their  English  allies,  Mr.  Roebuck 
lor  instance,  will  not  probably  speak  out  so  plainly.  The  ultra- 
montanist  strains  every  nerve  to  ruin  our  Church,  because  his  hope 
is  strong  Uiat,  were  she  degraded,  the  Protestants,  reduced  to  a 

•  chaos  of  unprivileged  sects,  would  be  unable  to  resist  the  dis^ 
ciplined  force  of  the  Vatican ;  that  multitudes  of  Anglicans  would 
in  such  a  state  of  matters  seek  for  shelter  under  the  d^gis  of  the 
Infallible  See,  firm  in  a  polity  independent  of  local  arrangements  ; 
that  the  feelings  which  have  hitherto  made  the  main  strength 
of  our  Church  would  be  largely  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Rome ; 
and  that,  after  an  interval  of  anarchy,  the  result  would  be  her 
formal  supremacy  even  in  England.  Never,  we  believe,  were 
visions  more  baseless.  The  people  of  England,  long  accustomed 
to  religious  freedom,  will  not  again  place  their  necks  beneath  the 
sandals  of  monks.  ^  The  morbid  taste  for  externals '  is  confined 
to  a  few  idle  and  susceptible  individuals  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
seek  for  occupation  in  religious  excitement  and  a  new  amusement  in 
tiie  pauses  of  hackneyed  dissipation — the  mass  of  the  people  is  here 
untainted.  The  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England  hsre  would 
neither  be  the  triumph  of  Rcnne  nor  of  Belgravia ;  but  from  the 
ruins  of  all  would  spring  up  those  stem  and  relentless  sectarians 
who  once  before  overthrew  the  monarchy,  and  who  would  preadi 
universal  toleration  till  one  of  them  was  strong  enough  to  practise 
persecution.  The  English  latitudinarian — to  say  nothing  of  the 
sheer  infidel— ^oes  not  perhaps  look  so  far.  It  might  be  curious 
to  speculate  on  what  his  feelii^s  would  be  if  suddenly  transferred 
to  a  land  where  the  Papal  system  enjoyed  a  complete  dominancy. 
With  what  zeal  would  Mr.  Roebuck  then  denounce  the  absurdities 
of  the  dogmas,  the  insolence  of  the  priests,  the  slavery  of  the 
teaching :  what  barricades,  what  violence,  would  he  not  recom- 
mend to  get  rid  of  the  abomination :  what  pains  and  p«:uilties 
would  he  think  too  much  for  its  instruments  ?*  But  meanwhile 
his 

*  One  of  the  frescoes  that  adorn  the  Sala  Ducale  in  the  Vatican  palace  represents 
the  massacre  of  Si.  Bartholomeir ; — and  the  triumphant  inscription  beneath  it,  effitced  by 
Pope  Ganganelli,  may  still  be  traced  for  the  edification  of  the  true  and  sealous  Roman 
Catholic. 
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his  eye  is  kept  fixed  on  the  one  eyesore — the^existing  Church 
establishment :  and  in  his  hatred  of  one  Bishop  for  a  Diocese 
the  Member  for  Bath  would  gladly  see  two.  No  matter  that  the 
one  priesthood  is,  in  all  its  ranks,  bound  by  every  interest  to 
peace  and  order — the  other  to  turbulence  and  sedition.  Treat 
both  alike — let  them  neutralize  each  other:  in  the  stru^le 
we  shall  get  rid  of  both ! 

Lastly,  of  course,  there  will  not  be  wanting  those  who  discover 
a  conclusive  argument  for  inaction  in  the  series  of  concessions 
already  sketched :  but  we  must  again  warn  such  reasoners  that, 
with  whatever  ease  they  expose  the  folly  of  successive  Cabinets, 
and  the  incapacity  of  Lord  John  Russell's  to  remonstrate  with 
any  show  of  justice,  the  matter  is  now  taken  into  the  hands  of  the 
nation,  and  the  nation  will  assuredly  not  permit  it  to  be  skimmed 
over  merely  from  tenderness  for  a  few  traders  in  politics.  Nor, 
after  all,  considering  the  Pope  as  a  substantive  power,  can  even 
the  imbecility  that  endured  sdl  his  prior  encroachments  afford  any 
justification  for  him. 

When  the  Statute  of  Supremacy  was  re-enacted  in  the  first  year 
of  Elizabeth — that  is,  upon  our  final  rupture  with  Rome — a  war 
of  destruction  as  against  infidels  was  declared  by  the  Papal  See. 
On  such  occasions,  its  pretensions,  which  during  a  period  of 
amity  have  submitted  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  usage  or 
policy,  rise  instantly  to  their  full  extravagance,  and  employ  such 
weapons  of  offence  as  circumstances  suggest  and  the  spirit  of  the 
age  allows.  In  those  days  no  weapons  were  held  to  be  unlawful ; 
and  when  the  Legislature  passed  the  restrictive  statutes,  espe- 
cially those  forbidding  every  sort  of  intercourse  with  Rome,  and 
exacting  the  abjuration  of  that  ^  damnable  and  heretical  doctrine ' 
that  subjects  might  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  the 
deposition  of  sovereigns — even  their  assassination — sanctified  by 
a  decree  of  the  Pope — it  did  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  protect 
Elizabeth  and  her  successors  from  incessant  machinations  against 
their  crowns  and  persons.  When  we  changed  the  dynasty  in 
1689  the*  Pope  was,  and  he  continued  to  be,  the  chief  ally  and 
jnop  of  the  exiled  house  ;  every  Papist  was  a  suspected  conspira- 
tor against  the  Protestant  Succession.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts  that  a  subsidence 
of  the  l(mgKK>ntinued  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Rome 
took  place,  and  gradually  consolidated  into  a  Trucej  uncovenanted 
in  terms,  but  by  every  yearns  prescription  acquiring  more  and  more 
the  force,  and  at  all  events  inspiring  the  confidaice,  of  a  written 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  Grantham  Yorke  for  his  very  initructive 
and  interesting  Lectures — and  Mr.  Brogden  for  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  invaluable 
Safegueardi. 
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agreement.  77ie  basis  of  this  Truce  was  the  vn  poesiDEns.  TTie 
Pope  withdrew  no  clsdm,  but  he  desisted  from  aQ  interference, 
except  such  as  was  necessary  for  the  direction  of  his  flock.  At 
the  date  of  the  trace  his  Irish  bishops  were  found  in  the  exact 
position  of  their  predecessors  prior  to  the  madnesses  of  James  II. 
There  existed  no  isuch  bishops  in  England,  and  he  made  no  attempt 
to  create  them.  He  accepted,  when  under  the  pressure  of  French 
despotism,  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain ;  at  the  restoration  of 
European  peace  manj  courtesies  and  civilities  were  interchanged 
between  him  and  the  Crown.  The  first  encroachment  respected 
oar  colonies,  but  &is  was  at  least  palliated  in  the  outset  bj  our 
own  neglect  of  the  interests  of  our  Church  in  them.  Rome  saw 
us  allow  them  to  multiply  and  grow  without  taking  any  care  for 
planting  in  them  out  own  ecclesiastical  system ;  and  the  apparent 
indifference  with  winch  her  first  steps  were  observed,  added  to 
the  long^continued  abandonment  of  our  own  duty,  might  be  cod- 
sidered  as  some  proof  that  in  that  direction  the  empire  was  willing 
to  acquiesce  in  her  measures.  Then  came  the  erection  of  a  new 
see  (Gal way)  in  Ireland — a  step  which  would  certainly  have 
attracted  much  notice  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but  it 
occurred  in  1831,  when  the  whole  nation  were  in  the  lever 
of  the  Reform  Bill :  it  therefore  passed  literally  witbout  obser- 
vation. Finally,  even  as  to  the  subsequent  concessions  of  tide 
and  precedence  to  the  Pope's  Irish  and  colonial  prelates — ^how- 
ever  weighty  the  ailment  drawn  from  them  by  Dr.  Wiseman 
a^inst  the  Whigs — however  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  they 
might  naturally  encourage  the  Court  of  Rome  to  believe  that  it 
would  carry  the  sentiment  of  our  present  ralers  whii  it  in  fiutiier 
innovations — ^we  must  repeat  that  these  concessions  were,  in  spite 
of  all  the  sophistries  oF  Lord  Grey,  ministerial,  not  legislatonal ; 
and  insist  that,  grievously  inculpating  a  knot  of  partisais,  they 
can  avail  but  little  for  tfee  defence  of  ^e  Pontiff  of  1850. 

It  is  something,  after  all,  that  those  surreptitious  steps  were 
taken  in  respect  of  our  outlymg  dependencies.  It  dbes  not 
follow,  because  faithless  stewards  have  encouraged,  and  a  careless 
landlord  has  winked  at,  squattmg  on  the  skirts  of  his  chase,  tloit 
he  will  feel  himself  bound  to  tolerate  the  cutting  up  of  his  garden 
into  lots  or  the  demand  of  a  lodgment  in  his  manor-house.  Tlie 
invasion  of  Englcmd  was  an  egregious  novelty  —  a  monstrous 
inroad ;  by  that,  at  least,  the  Truce  of  a  hundred  years  was  opedy 
trampled  under  foot — ^there  could  no  longer  be  any  pretence  that 
the  Uii  Possidetis  had  not  been  violently  dii^urbed.  AU  Ae 
advocates  of  quiescence,  from  Dr.  Wiseman  to  Lord  St.  Ger- 
mans, assume  that  the  Pope  does  and  can  exercise  his  authority 
in  no  other  way  than  that  which   he   has  now  adopted   with 
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Kaipeci  to  ut.  Thit,  hf^m^wn^  is  not  dM  beL  U  it  were,  no 
4mibt  the  hd  woaM  mttcb  emiiMrMi  llw  oppowie  side;  bat 
thai  he  bM  other  meaai^  mod  can  nee  them  what  be  ptcaeet,  oor 
owB  experience  prows ;  and  no  one  is  better  awsve  how  Ibe  case 
stands  than  Dr.  Wiseman,  though  we  can  raadil  j  beUere  that 
Loid  St.  Gi'iimawi  has  not  oonsidered  matters  so  dosely. 

Since,  tlnn,  tbe  Trace  is  at  an  aad,  what  remains  far  onr 
election?  We  dimk,  one  of  two  things  only— War  or  a  Traatj  of 
-i^aoe.  Now  war,  either  in  the  shape  of  hostilities  against  the 
fcebkat  of  all  temporal  princes,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  summary 
fi'i  imt<mmt  of  the  severe  peosl  laws,  whereby  to  compel  onr 
Romish  feUow-snbjecta  back  into  the  condition  of  their  grand- 
fcfbefs — this  is,  w«  need  not  say,  vtlerly  a  dream.  No  andi 
woaUl  be  idaitd  by  Pariiament,  nor,  even  at  this 
It,  eratsd  as  it  is,  by  the  British  peoirie.  The  alteoaalrre 
treaty — n  solemn  and  distinct  engagmwt  as  bctneeu 
'two  sofereign  powers. 

Hie  reasoning  of  those  who  innst  that  any  sndi  tieaty  wooid 
be  a  violation  of  principle,  is  to  ns  aimply  nnintelligiUe.  if 
we  be  told  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  propose  the  experiment  of 
a  peace  with  a  power  which  has  just  broken  a  tmoe,  we  reply, 
ttnut  a  trace  has  no  sanction  save  tn  f9r§  tontdmiuB — whereas  a 
written  compact  passes  inslandy  into  the  body  of  Enropean 
bw,  and  tlntt,  were  sndi  a  treaty  trampled  on  by  the  Pope,  he 
wottld  find  himsrif  alone  in  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  ETery 
goremnaent,  Protestant  or  Romish,  which  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  conducting  her  relations  with  Rome  on  a  Coocoidat,  wonld  be 
iastandy  rotoed  by  snch  an  infraction,  and  would  become  our 
ally  against  the  Vatican.  It  must  be  needless  to  expatiate  on  Ae 
eoBseqoences  which  this  wonld  involTe. 

The  *dilemitHi^  staled  by  Lord  St.  Grermans  has,  we  belienie, 
distmljed  many  temperate  minds.  We  admire  the  adroitness 
ef  the  noble  hq^ician,  bat  he  does  not  tomch  our  oonrictioas. 
He  says-— 

^  The  swpremacy  of  the  Qneea,  that  is,  her  authority  as  head  of  the 
Chmch,  is  as  mudi  part  and  parcel  of  the  constitaiion  of  the  Church 
hi  Irehnd  as  in  England.  Anything  which,  if  done  in  England, 
voeU  fOMtitaife  an  aggression  on  the  sopremacy  of  the  Queen,  must 
etfoally  coastiHite  aa  aggression  on  it  if  done  in  Irehmd. 

*  PftrlJament,  in  proceeding  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  will  there- 
ibre  find  itself  in  this  dilemma ;  either  it  must  prohibit  in  Enorland 
that  which  it  permits  in  Ireland,  or  it  must  prohibit  in  Ireland  that 
which  has  be^  immemoriidly  done  in  that  country  without  let  or 
hindmnce.' 

We  admit  the  great  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  such  legislation 
as  Lord  St«  Germans  contemplates ;    but  we  think^e  has  per- 
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plexed  himgelf  and  others  uimecessarily  by  confooDding  veacj 
difTerent  things.  Tcderation  and  Permission,  which  he  takes  for 
convertible  terms,  are  by  no  means  such.  That  which  is  pro- 
hibited may  be  tolerated — it  cannot  be  permitted.  Sin  is  not 
permitted.  Every  Trace  on  the  principle  of  tUi  possidetis  must 
include  the  tolerance  of  many  anomalies:  these  must  remain 
till  they  are  set  to  rights  by  some  definite  arrangement:  both 
parties  are  bound  in  honour  to  leave  diem  as  they  are  meanwhile. 
Interference  with  them  by  the  solitary  act  of  either  is  offffressiamy 
and  breaks  the  Truce.  The  noble  Earl's  dilemma  rests,  therefcne, 
on  nothing  but  oblivion  or  suppression  of  the  existence  of  the 
Truce  between  us  and  Rome  ;  and  he  is  wholly  unwarranted  in 
aiguing  either  that  a  tolerance  in  Ireland,  which  made  part  of 
the  tdi  possidetis^  ties  us  up  from  repelling  an  aggressive  innova^ 
tion  as  to  England ;  or  that,  the  principle  of  uti  possidetis  having 
been  set  aside  by  the  Pope's  own  deed,  our  L^islature  is  not  at 
fiill  liberty  to  take  up  the  whole  question  de  navo^  and  proceed  to 
rectify  the  grand  omission,  which  neither  Pitt  nor  Gionville  ever 
contemplated,  but  which  was  made  by  the  hasty  Ministers  of 
1829. 

We,  at  least,  do  not  believe  that  any  mere  Bill  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament  would  have  been  effective  for  that  purpose 
even  at  the  commencement  of  the  century;  still  less  that  it 
would  be  effective  now.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear — 
that,  supposing  the  attempt  towaids  a  settlement  to  be  made 
by  a  statute,  we  shall  gain  but  litde  if  it  deal  only  with  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  recent  aggression.  If  the  enemy 
is  not  to  be  disarmed,  it  signifies  little  to  hinder  his  march- 
ing with  beaten  drums  and  flying  colours.  This  new  ag- 
gression is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  Relief  Bill ;  we 
shall  certainly  take  nothing  by  any  new  Bill  which  shall  not  do 
what  that  unfortunate  Bill  wholly  eschewed — establish  the  neces- 
sary restrictions  upon  ibe  administration  of  the  Romish  Church 
within  this  empire — such  restrictions  as  are. to  be  found  in  opeia^ 
tion  in  every  other  European  State  but  this.  To  such  regulations 
no  Romanist  really  faithful  in  heart  to  his  Sovereign  and  the 
Constitution  can  reasonably  object.  It  is  happily  seen  that  some 
of  the  most  respectable  adherents  of  that  religion  are  prepared  to 
stand  by  the  body  of  their  countrymen  against  the  overweening  pie- 
sumption  of  the  Roman  Court.  Let  us  repeat  once  more  thai  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  thankful  for  the  late  excess  to  which  that 
presumption  has  been  tempted.  But  for  this,  one  encroachment 
might  have  followed  another  until  we  had  grown  completdy 
callous  and  casehardened,  or  accepted  submission  as  an  inevitable 
destiny.     It  is  not  yet,  we  hope,  too  late  to  profit  by  the  warning 
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that  has  been  rashly  afibrded  to  as.  We  must  seize  this  oppor- 
tmuty  for  giving  ourselves  a  chance  at  least  of  internal  tranquillity 
for  £nglaxid-*of  repose  and  civilisation  for  Ireland.  Ireland  is 
the  main  and  permanent  consideration.  Tlie  insult  which  has 
raised  die  country  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  the  rattle  of 
the  snake,  but  it  is  idle  to  think  of  silencing  the  mttle  by  cutting, 
off  the  tail ;  it  is  the  bite  that  is  fatal.  We  must  find  an  antidote 
to  the  poison. 

We  well  know  how  offensive  the  menticm  of  a  Concordat  will  be 
at  present.  Few,  perhaps,  call  to  mind  from  how  early  a  date 
such  treaties  have  been  found  necessary.  The  series  can  be 
traced  distinctly  from  a.d.  1122  to  the  settlement  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  to  them  Europe  has  owed  the 
fax  greater  share  of  such  ecclesiastical  peace  as  she  has  ever 
enjoyed.  Among  all  the  iimumerable  pamphlets  and  speeches 
called  forth  on  this  occasion,*  we  have  not  observed  a  Treaty 
alluded  to  as  the  possible  solution,  except  in  the  one  very  states- 
manlike reply  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  to  his  clergy ;  and  that 
allusicm  was  fiercely  rebuked  in  newspapers  justly  respected  for 
their  consistent  protestantism.  Nevertheless,  we  confidently  an- 
ticipate that,  when  the  present  fever  is  allayed,  it  will  be  gra- 
dually apprehended  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  that  there 
is  no  other  measure  which  can  promise  even  a  chance  of  ultimate 
repose.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  enforcement  or  imposition  of 
some  restrictions,  by  direct  authority  of  Parliament,  may  be  in  the 
first  place  wise  said  expedient:  a  negotiation  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  rapid  conclusion ;  something  may  be  necessary  at 
once  to  allay  the  irritation  of  Protestants,  and  to  check  the  arro- 
gance of  Romanists — and  so  by  degrees  predispose  both  parties  to 
an  accommodation.  Restrictions,  however,  we  firmly  believe,  can 
be  of  no  seal  value  any  frurther  than  as  they  [may  tend  to  the 
consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished — a  Concordat* 


Art.  X. — The  Defenceless  State    of  Great  Britain.      By  Sir 
Francis  B.  Head,  Bart.     Murray,  1850. 

THE  readers  of  the  Quarterly  Review  need  hardly  be  reminded 
of  the  respect  and  regard  which  we  have  always  felt  towards 
Sir  Francis  H^id.  We  have  been  the  ready  witnesses  and  some- 
times the  auxiliaries  of  his  various  and  brilliant  successes,  as 
well   in   his   spirited  and  ill-requited  administration  of  Upper 

*  In  the  laiC  Nomber  of  that  tuefal  moDthly  sheet,  the  Lomdon  PMukertt*  CircuUar, 
the  publicmdons  araumnced  in  coDDeetion  with  *  the  aggrewiau*  an  184 ! 

^      Canada 
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Canada  as  in  the  many  literary  essaya  in  which  he  haa  combined 
much  information  wi^  much  amnsemeBt.  We  therefore  weie 
prepared  to  receive  with  the  moat  faronxaUe  dispoaitioii  any- 
wonc  from  so  Urely  and  fertile  a  pen ;  but  when  we  reooUecled 
that  Sit  Francis,  in  addition  to  hia  otfaer  qnaliiications,  had  been  a 
aoMier,  and  had,  no  doabt,  exesciaed  in  that  profeasion  the  aaaae 
singular  powers  of  observation  and  combinaticm  whidi  he  faa» 
shown  on  other  subjects,  we  were  at  once  starded,  and  additionally 
int^ested,  by  the  announcement  of  a  work  of  soch  an  ominous 
title  and  import  as  the  Defmoekss  Staie  qf  Qreai  Britain.  We 
opened  the  book  with  a  strong  predilection  for  oar  author  ;  but  we 
soon  perceived  that  the  impressionable  turn  of  his  mind,  the  aingi^ 
lar  adroitness  with  which  he  gives  importance  to  minute  ob^ecta, 
his  seductive  facilities  of  gnathic  illustxation,  a  certain  IcMre  of 
singularity  and  paradooc,  and,  i^ve  all,  the  activity  and  dash  witfi 
which  he  delights  to  ride  as  it  were  a  steqde-chase  afler  any 
favourite  object — that  all  these,  we  say,  which  give  sach  a  daraa 
to  his  lighter  essays,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  subjects  so  acrioiia 
as  the  defences  of  the  country,  and  the  financial  and  political  con- 
sideratitms  to  which  all  the  military  and  mediaaical  daonents  oi 
national  defence  must  be  subordinate. 

We  have  shown  in  two  articles,  as  long  since  as  September,  1847, 
and  March,  1848,*  that  we  were  fully  alive  to  the  great  qneslioo 
of  our  national  defences,  both  military  and  naval,  and  to  the  iaap* 
predable  importance  of  the  change  whidi  many  ciroumstanoes, 
and  particularly  the  application  of  steam  in  ita  vavions  forms,  had 
made  in  our  defensive  position  since  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
war ;  but  Sir  Francis  appears  to  us  to  have  treated  the  snli^ect  in 
a  s^le  so  dangerous  to  the  true  prmci}des  of  our  naAional  defence, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  entering  our  jnotest,  alike  agamst  his 
judgments  on  Ae  pest  and  his  suggestions  for  dhe  futme^ 

The  whole  scope  and  object  of  the  work  may  be  comprised  in 
a  general  proposition  that  England  will  be  in  a  defenceless  state 
as  long  as  she  shall  not  have  a  standing  army  and  a  standing 
NA\^  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  that  in  any  war  can  possibly 
be  arrayed  against  her ;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  support, 
henceforward  and  for  ever,  nothing  but  war  establishments  on  the 
most  extensive  scale.  Against  this,  we  repeat,  we  must  protest 
in  Mo. 

Sir  Francis  undertakes  to  establish  his  lemma  of  the  JDtfetiee' 
less  State  of  Cheat  Britain  analytically,  by  a  series  of  detaib 
exhibiting  the  insufficient  state  to  which,  by  the  false  economy 
of  peace  establishments,  different  branches  of  our  public  force 

^  *  Quart.  Rev.,  vol.  81,  p.  673;  roL  82»  p.  4&Z. 

have 
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have  been  reduced.  Now,  the  defects  in  any  human  system 
are  far  from  being  conclusive  against  the  system  itself,  and 
we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  rely  on  a  contrary  process,  and 
to  think,  if  a  system  either  of  national  government  or  national 
defence  appeared  to  work  well  as  a  whole,  that  there  would  be 
but  little  wisdom  in  condemning  it  for  the  deficiency  of  some 
of  its  parts.  But  as  a  writer  of  high  reputation  has  produced 
such  details  as  the  basis  of  a  whole  scheme  of  reform,  we  cannot 
take  the  liberty  of  poohrfophing  them,  as  most  of  the  newspapers 
have  done — we  wish  to  deal  more  seriously  with  the  matter. 

The  first  grand  blot  in  our  present  military  system  that  he 
notices  is  The  Commissariat.  He  states  that  Sir  John  Moore 
in  1808,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1809,  complained  of 
the  want  of  experience  and  ability  in  the  commissariat,  and  he 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  system  which  the  Duke  drew 
up  with  his  own  hand  for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  commis- 
sariat, and  of  its  success ;  but  he  adds,  as  a  heavy  item  of  his 
indictment,  that — 

*  at  the  eoBckision  of  the  Duke's  campaigns  this  system  of  officers  and 
subordioates,  thoroughly  instructed  in  and  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  ohtaining  and  of  distributing  that  enormous 
amount  of  provisions  and  forage  necessary  for  the  movement  of  a  com- 
bined army,  was  disbanded,^ — p.  49. 

Here  we  apprehend  is  a  material  error.  The  conunissariat 
was  no  more  disbanded  than  any  other  branch  of  the  army :  the 
active  list  was  simp^,  like  that  of  all  other  officers,  reduced  in 
number  to  a  peace  establishment — the  excess  being  placed  on  the 
haU>pay  list,  whence  they  have  been  a^in  brought  forward  for 
service,  and  we  believe  that,  at  this  moment,  most  of  the  senior 
oommiflsaries  emj^yed  have  belonged  to  the  old  Peninsular  corps, 

*  The  consequence,'  he  proceeds,  of  this  dishandiaff — 

*'  IB  that  a  ftdd  comRiissaTiat,  the  life-blood  of  erestj  movement  in  a 
campaign,  is  not  in  existence.  In  Heu  of  it  there  is,  however,  a 
corps  oi  commissaries  attached  to  the  Treasury,  such,  we  readily 
admit,  as  never  befcnre  existed.  By  men  of  business  they  would  justly 
be  declared  beUer  competent  to  keep  the  accounts  of  an  army  than  the 
old  worn-out  campaigners  they  have  succeeded.  They  are  gentlemen 
(feductUion^  of  good  character  and  conduct ;  hut  as  their  sedentary 
duties  arCj  generally  speaking,  quite  foreign  to  f!eld-service,  there  is 
reason  to  apprehend  that  whenever,  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  they 
shall  suddenly  be  placed  on  saddles — ^in  short,  whenever  a  British 
army  shall  take  the  Meld — ^its  General  will  probably  find  himself 

in  an  embarrassing  *  predicament.*     This  may  be  very  true ;  but 
Sir  Francis  does  not  tell  us  how  it  is  to  be  remedied,  unless, 
indeed,  the  word  '  saddles '  implies  that  the  clerks  in  the  Com- 
missariat 
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missariat  Department  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  be  taught 
to  ride— an  art  in  which  he  confesses,  elsewhere,  that  few  Eng- 
lishmen require  much  tuition.  But  how  or  where  are  the 
'  field  duties'  of  a  commissary  to  be  taught  ?  Some  of  the  details 
of  such  duties  Sir  Francis  very  amusingly  recapitulates,  after  the 
Peninsular  model,  where,  for  instance,  the  commissaries  were 

Practised  ^  in  the  organisation  of  brigades  of  mules  and  of  800 
ullock-carts,  and  divided  into  eight  subdivisions  of  50  carts 
under  commissariat  clerks,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two 
brigades  of  25  carts,'  &c.,  and  the  commissariat  clerk  had  to 
learn  the  weight  that  each  carriage  could  carry — *  how  the  bul- 
locks were  to  be  shod — ^how  much  food  or  fodder  each  was  to 
receive  every  day' — and  was  to  familiarise  himself  with  *the 
efficient  employment  of  capatazes,  smiths,  drivers,  herdmen,'  &c. 
But  let  us  suppose  a  commissariat  school  after  the  Spanish  model 
established  on  Salisbury  Plain  with  ^  brigades  of  mules,  bullocks, 
and  bullock-carts,  and  attended  by  cajxxtazesy  &c.,  does  not  Sir 
Francis  Head  see  that  all  this  special  education  would  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value  on  any  other  part  of  the  Continent,  and 
still  less  at  home  ?  He  may  say  that  he  means,  by  this  enumera- 
tion of  duties,  only  to  show  the  variety  and  importance  of  com- 
missariat operations;  but  surely  it  would  be  more  reasonable 
that,  if  any  details  are  to  be  specified,  it  should  be  those  which 
may,  by  possibility,  have  some  application  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
For  what,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  an  amusing 
picture,  drawn  through  three  or  four  pages,  of  the  night  and  day 
duties  of  a  commissary  in  Spain,  to  do  with  our  defence  at  home  ? 
How  are  those  things  to  be  practically  taught,  or,  if  taught, 
applied  in  a  country  like  ours  ?  Are  we  to  lay  markets  under 
contributions,  to  plunder  farmyards,  seize  carts  and  horses,  bivouac 
a  hungry  soldiery  in  our  streets  and  fields,  in  order  to  educate 
a  corps  of  commissaries  against  a  visionary  invasion  ?  And  this 
system  we  should  have  been  pursuing  for  the  last  thirty-five  years 
in  anticipation  of  a  war,  which  is  not  yet  come.  What  more  then, 
we  ask,  can  be  done  in  a  preparatory  way  for  general  service, 
and  above  all,  for  service  at  home,  than  that  which  the  critic 
admits  is  already  done — ^to  select  *  gentlemen  of  education,  good 
character  and  conduct,  and  competent  accountants '  ?  Sir  Francis, 
who  produces  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  testimony  as  to  the 
Peninsular  Commissariat,  has  overlooked  his  Gmce's  rational 
solution  of  this  question  as  regards  England — ^aretfular  com- 
missariat  establiskment  is  not  required  within  Great  Britain* 
(Desp.,  vi.  127).  Occasion^  when  it  arrives,  wiH  soon  give  to 
well-educated  commissaries  the  practical  habits  and  energies 
required  for  the  special  circumstances,  bsjA  nothing  else  will! 

The 
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The  ne;^t  complaint  is,  as  to  The  Engineer  Department. 
It  would  be  with  great  diffidence  that  we  should  differ  from  Sir 
Francis  Head  on  pmnts  connected  with  his  own  individual  pro- 
fession and  studies,  if  we  did  not  find  him  differing  so  often  from 
himself,  even  in  this  very  chapter.  We  knew  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Despatches  that  his  earlier  operations  in  Spain  were,  as 
our  author  repeats,  very  much  impeded  by  the  numerical  inefficiency 
of  the  Engineer  department.  That  department,  like  dll  others,  had 
been  kept  on  the  scale  calculated  for  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
country ;  but  our  readers  can  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  it  would  be  inadequate  to  the  unexpected  and  unexampled 
necessities  of  the  Peninsular  contest.  We  met  that  great  exigency 
by  great  efforts,  of  men  and  money;  we  drafted  our  militia, 
we  drained  our  population,  we  exhausted  our  treasury,  and  col- 
lected to  an  astonishing  and — as  it  turned  out — adequate  amount 
— the  raw  material  of  war;  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the  sci- 
entific branches  which  require  matured  studies  and  long  train- 
ing should  be  less  easily  supplied*  We  admit  this;  but  the 
instances  that^  our  author  produces  on  this  subject,  so  far 
from  persuading  us  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  extravagant 
establishments  for  uncertain  emergencies,  rather  tend  to  prove  the 
prudence — ^the  wise  economy  of  measuring  our  preparations  by 
what  is  probable,  not  by  what  a  sanguine  mind  may  consider 
possible.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  a  more  complete  answer  to 
Sir  Francis  Head's  general  complaint  than  the  very  terms  in 
which  he  makes  it  ? — 

^  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the  trenches,  saps,  mines,  batteries, 
and  other  important  works  necessary  for  the  recapture  of  01ivan9a,  in 
April,  1811^  the  attack  of  Fort  Christoval,  in  May,  1811,  the  siege  of 
Badajos,  in  May  and  June,  1811,  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  in 
1812,  the  siege  of  Badajos^  in  March  and  April,  1812,  the  escalade 
and  capture  of  the  French  works  at  Almaraz,  in  May,  1812,  the  re- 
duction of  the  French  posts  at  Salamanca,  in  June,  1812,  the  capture 
of  the  Retiro  at  Madrid,  in  August,  and  the  siege  of  Burgos,  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1812,  were  undertaken  and  conducted  by  a  Bri- 
tish army  unattended  by  a  sinoub  saffeb  or  miner.' — ^p.  52. 

*  Scarcely  to  be  credited ;'  but  so  it  was !  The  Duke  managed 
to  select  such  a  number  of  infantry  officers  and  soldiers,  as,  under 
the  instruction  and  direction  of  the  limited  number  of  engineers 
at  his  disposal, '  enabled  him  to  achieve  those  almost  incredible 
tilings ;  and  as  the  war  went  on.  Sir  Francis  Head  admits  that 
between  1809  and  1811  ^  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  gradually 
established  an  efficient  department  for  siege  and  field  duties.' — lb. 
But  besides  the  general  answer  which  Sir  Francis  thus  affords 
to  his  own  general  complaint,  the  only  two  particular  instances 

VOL.  LXXXVni.   NO.  CLXXV.  T  that 
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that  he  adduces  tell  still  more  strongly  against  his  argoment. 
He  tells  us  (p.  53)  that  the  French  besieged  in  1811  Badajos, 
with  what  he  applauds  as  an  ample  proportion  of  engineers, 
sappers,  miners,  &c.,  and  yet  that  it  required  forty-one  days  of 
open  trenches  to  take  the  place,  defended  only  by  a  Spanish 
garrison,  and  surrendered,  says  one  of  the  historians,  infamoudy 
too  soon ;  whereas  the  Duke,  in  the  following  year,  retook  the 
place  from  a  French  garrison,  composed  no  doubt  of  all  that  Sir 
Francis  Head  considers  necessary  for  such  a  defence,  in  just  half 
the  time  (17th  March  to  6th  April).  It  is  true  that  this  success 
was  obtained  by  a  great  loss  of  men ;  but  Sir  Francis  has  nei- 
ther shown  that  the  French  loss  in  the  first  siege  was  propor- 
tionately less,  nor  that  the  English  loss  would  have  been  less  if 
the  Duke  had  had  two  or  three  hundred  more  sappers  and  miners. 
The  fact  may  have  been  so  ;  all  that  we  are  at  present  concerned 
to  do,  is  to  show  that  Sir  Francis  has  not  only  not  proved  his 
case,  but,  as  far  as  he  goes,  has  disproved  it. 

The  next  head  of  inquiry  is  The  Artillery, — a  subject 
which  we  treated  in  generals  and  in  detail  in  our  Number  for 
March,  1848 — and  we  trust  in  a  more  practical  and  useful  method 
than  that  of  Sir  Francis  Head — of  which,  indeed,  the  most  notable 
feature  seems  its  inconsistency. 

The  main  drift  of  his  work  is  to  show  that  Ae  defenceless 
state  of  this  country  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  superior  skill  and 
science  possessed  by  our  most  probable  antagonist,  the  French — 
and  his  presen^ative  would  be  a  greater  exertion  of  all  the  energies 
of  skill  and  science  <m  our  part ;  yet  he  admits,  in  this  most  im- 
portant department,  that  any  additional  skill  or  science  which  we 
might  develop  would  inevitably  be  in  the  long  run  turned  against 
ns: — 

^  During  the  French  wars  which  terminated  in  1794  and  1814,  tbe 
British  service  enjoyed  a  striking  advantage  in  the  rapid  movenieals, 
mechanical  arrangements,  and  excellent  practice  of  its  field-artillerjr, 
.  which  by  its  rude  but  powerful  eloquence  proved  itself  to  be  so  irre- 
sistibly superior  to  that  of  all  other  nations,  that  since  the  last  peace 
its  system  has  been  copied  by  almost  every  country  in  Europe.  B^t 
although  the  compliment  is  highly  flattering,  it  is  nevertheless  equally 
evident  that  its  effect  will  be  to  deprive  t€s,  in  future  ^  of  a  cert mn 
portion  of  the  superiority  which  this  important  branch  of  our  army  has 
hitherto  er^oyed,'^^,  62, 

This  paragraph  appears  to  us  to  be  an  involuntary  caveat  against 
nine-tenths  of  the  volume.     If  our  field  engineering  be  inferior 

•  to  that  of  the  enemy  (as  stated  in  the  former  chapter),  we  are 
to  be  beaten  of  course  ;   but  now,  if  our  field-artillery  be   *  irre- 

'  sistibly  superior,'  we  have  only  taught  the  enemy  how  to  de- 
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Drive  us  of  that  snperiority :  so  that,  whether  we  strike  high  or 
low,  there  is  no  pleasing  those  who  have  no  mind  to  he  pleased ; 
and  England  is  defenceless.  But  even  that  superiority  we  have, 
it  seems,  already  lost  by  our  own  false  economy  : — 

'  As  soon  as  peace  was  obtained  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  eco^ 
nomy  that  this  noble  branch  of  the  service  should  be  reduced ;  and 
to  such  a  drastic  extent  has  this  national  prescription  been  administered^ 
that,  while  the  Russian  army  have  at  present  1020  guns,  the  Prussian 
492  guns,  the  French  3759  guns  (of  which  500  are  horsed),  and  even 
the  Belgian  84  guns,  the  British  army  could  not,  for  the  defence  of 
England,  at  present,  bring  into  the  field,  fully  equipped,  and  with 
ammunition  waggons  fully  horsed,  more  than  twenty-six  guns  (less 
thanaquarterofaline-of-lMittle  ship's  two  broadsides),  of  which  nearly 
one-third  are  in  Ireland !  .  .  For  ordinary  service  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  few,  if  any,  have  ammunition  waggons,  but  carry  thirty  or 
forty  rounds  on  the  limbers,  which,  although  ample  for  common  mob* 
woric,  would  be  utterly  insufficient  for  regular  warfere. — The  total 
number  of  the  artillery  horses  of  the  British  nation  is  as  follows : — In 
Great  Britain,  407;  in  Ireland,  305;  total,  712. — Horses  could,  of 
course,  be  readily  purchased  on  an  emergency,  but,  as  soon  as  the 
guns  were  unlimbered  for  action,  they  would — like  the  Duke's  descrip- 
tion of  semi-disciplined  Spanish  troops — run  away  frightened  only  by 
the  noise  of  their  oumfirel — pp.  63--65." 

The  sum  of  all  this — and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  chapter — is, 
that  because  the  huge  armies  of  the  Continent,  some  actually  at  war, 
and  all  on  a  war  footing,  and  liable  any  day  to  come  into  ooUisiOn, 
have  a  proportionable  artillery,  we,  with  our  smaller  army  and  within 
our  island  limits,  should  swell  ourselves  out  to  a  corresponding  bulk. 
The  complaint  is,  not  that  we  have  not  as  great  ^proportion  of  guns 
and  stores  in  our  arsenals  as  any  of  them.  TWo — ^that,  as  wfe 
formerly  showed,  is  undeniably  true — ^but  HbBX  our  foolish  and 
mischievous  economy  has  for  these  last  five  and  thirty  yeais  pre- 
vented our  maintaining  and  training  to  stand  firs  a  number  of 
horses  suiBcient  for  the  possible  exig^cies  of  war.  We  believe 
we  may  reckon  the  military  life  of  an  artaiery  horse  at  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  years;  so  that,  in  pursuance  of  Sir  Francis 
Head's  system,  we  should  already  have  purchased,  fed,  trained^ 
and  buried^  five  generations  of  horses — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pense of  powder  in  teaching  th^n  to  *  stand  fire' — a  point  to  which 
they  would  be  brought  in  five  weeks  as  well  as  in  five  years. 

Sir  Francis's  next  topic  is  the  Staff  of  an  Army,  which 

*  In  the  field  is  composed  of  a  quartermaster-generars  department^ 
an  adjutant^generaVs  department,  majors  of  brigade,  and  aides-de- 
camp. 

*  From  the  sporting  habits  of  Old  England,  a  British  army,  in  every 
climate  of  the  globe,  ia  times  of  peaee  as  well  as  in  war,  has  alwajfs 

T  2  ^      teemed 
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teemed,  and  ever  will,  with  officers  brimiiil  of  the  energy  And  natural 
qualifications  requisite  for  the  above  duties*  A  few  facts,  however, 
will  explain  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign  our  moat 
forward  riders  may  prove  to  be  lamaitably  deficient  in  strategetic 
knowledge.  For  instance,  previous  to .  the  advance  or  retreat  of  an 
army,  especially  in  an  enemy's  country,  it  is  necessary  for  the  General 
commanding — who,  of  course,  has  not  time  to  reconnoitre  everything — 
accurately  to  ascertain  from  the  quartermaster-generars  departmoit 
its  military  features ;  its  resources  as  regards  shelter,  shade,  water, 
provisions,  and  forage  for  the  troops  ;  the  nature  and  state  of  its  river?, 
streams,  and  fords ;  the  condition  of  its  by-roads  as  well  as  high-roads  ; 
whether  its  bridges  are  safe,  &c.  &c.  &c.' — ^pp.  65,  66, 

Again,  this  is  all  very  true  ;  but  where  is  the  remedy  ?  how  Is 
it  possible  that  you  can  educate  a  staff  to  be  acquainted  with  all 
those  innumerable  local  and  special  details,  all  the  minute  fea> 
tures — all  the  *  its ' — of  a  country  in  which,  ex  hypothesis  they  are 
to  be  employed  for  the  Jirst  time?  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
encourage,  both  by  education  and  favour,  such  studies  and  habits 
as  may  prepare  officers  for  those  duties  anywhere. 

^  On  the  termination  of  the  Duke's  campaigns  his  valuable  staff — or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  that  survived  Waterloo — was  broken  up  ;  and 
as  his  Quartermaster-general,  Adjutant-general,  with  many  of  their 
assbtants,  are  now  dead,  the  remainder  being  too  old  to  resume  their 
former  duties,  it  is  evident  that,  in  case  of  war,  the  Stafv  of  « 
new  British  army,  although  it  would  no  doubt  again  be  composed 
of  officers  of  great  energy  and  inteUigence,  would  inevitably  prove, 
at  ftrstf  inferior  in  that  experience  and  in  those  acquirements 
which  the  Continental  armies,  by  means  of  their  great  reviews  and 
by  other  efforts^  are  at  this  moment  studiously  maintaining  in  full 

vigour — ^BEADY  AT  ANY  TIME  TO  TAKE  THE  FIELD.' — p.  70. 

The  commenoement  of  this  passage  obliges  us  to  remark  that 
Sir  Francis  occasionally  colours  up  his  statements  by  an  incidental 
touch,  which  seems^  but  only  seems,  to  add  something  o£  greater 
plausibility  to  his  view  :  thus,  when  talking  of  the  ^  breaking  up' 
of  the  Duke's  staff,  ^or  rather  that  portion. of  it  that  survived 
Waterloo^  he  might  be  supposed  to  imply  that,  from  that  day  to 
this,  our  army  has  been  without  an  efficient  staff.  Now,  we 
must  say  that,  if  this  was  meant,  facts  do  not  bear  it  out : — the 
number  of  staJSf  officers  of  all  ranks,  under  the  Duke's  orders, 
previous  to  the  batde,  including  generals  and  their  aides-de- 
camp, and  brigade-majors,  was  148,  of  whom  20  were  killed ; 
but  of  the  aJ^tUavt  arid  qt^caiermaster-generoTs  department,  to 
which  Sir  Francis  more  specially  alludes,  50  in  number,  tux>  only 
were  killed.  However  the  country  might  lament  the  individuals 
who  fell,  we  believe  no  officer  will  deny  that  the  staflF,  in  the  sub- 
sequent march  into  France^  was  in  all  respects  as  efficient  as  it 
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bef(NPe  the  battle;  and  a  considerable  number  of  survivors 
have  had  frequent  opportunities,  almost  down  to  the  moment  at 
"vrhich  we  write,  of  adding  new  triumphs  to  their  earlier  services. 
As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  extract,  we  admit  at  once  that 
the  continental  armies,  not  merely  by  their  great  reviews,  but 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  ordinary  service,  must  have  more 
practical  experience  of  field-duties  and  strategy  than  the  British 
army  can  have.  France,  since  the  peace,  has  had  at  least  three  or 
four  armies  employed  in  external  military  operations — in  Spain,  in 
Belgium,  and  twice  in  Italy — ^besides  the  twenty  years'  campaign, 
which  has  employed  from  80,000  to  100,000  men,  in  Algiers.  The 
same  observation  applies,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  other 
chief  European  powers.  Our  army  could  have  no  such  oppor- 
tunities at  home  ;  but  it  has  had  some  in  our  colonial  service,  and, 
above  all,  in  our  Indian  campaigns,  in  which  the  survivors  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellii^ton's  staflF  have  been  educating,  as  it  were,  a  young 
staff  in  the  very  school  in  which  the  Duke  himself  began  his  career. 
We  admit  that  the  Indian  and  colonial  schools,  though  they 
would  help  our  home  defences,  are  inadequate  to  the  contingen- 
cies of  a  general  war ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  this  consideration 
which  prompted  the  late  General  Order  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  establishing,  as  preliminary  to  commissions  in  the  army,  an 
examination  in  some  of  the  most  practical  branches  of  military 
science.  That  general  order  might  have  diminished  in  some 
degree  Sir  Francis  Head's  alarm  as  to  the  future  efficiency  of  the 
staff.  It  proves  at  least,  what  most  people  already  thought,  that 
the  Duke  did  not  require  a  Flapper  I 

The  next  head  of  Sir  Francis's  inquiry  is  The  Infantry  and 
Cavalry. 

/  ^  In  all  times,  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  iDdigenoos  courage  of  English  troops  under  fire  has  ever 
shone  with  resplendent  brightness.  On  the  other  hand,  until  very  lately ^ 
their  general  conduct  has  been  sullied  by  the  national  habit  of  hard 
drinking; — a  vice  which,  although  our  leading  statesmen,  country 
gentlemen,  and  indeed  all  classes  of  our  community,  more  or  less  every 
day  of  their  lives,  simultaneously  committed  [it]  with  impunity,  involved 
the  poor  soldier,  especially  in  foreign  countries  where  wine  and  spirits 
were  cheap,  in  sorrow,  misery,  and  disgrace.  Haunted  by  thb  bad 
habit  of  his  countrymen,  and  stinted  by  his  Government  from  aHpracti" 
cal  knowledge  of  the  art  of  iror,  he  laboured  under  disadvantages  for 
which,  it  is  imdeniable,  his  country  rather  than  himself  was  to  blame*' 

It  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  that  drinking  has  been  the  chief  defect 
of  both  our  soldiers  and  sailors ;  but  we  really  cannot  agree  with 
Sir  Francis  Head  in  attributing  so  much  of  this  ^national  habit' 
to  the  soldier^s  being  stinted  by  his  Government  from  all  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war;  nor  do  we  quite  understand  how 
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to  reconcile  the  great  prominence  now  given  to  this  point,  with 
the  saving  proviso  of  until  very  latebf.  These  words  imply  a 
•bjgone  state  of  things,  and  if  so,  Sir  Francis  need  hardly  have 
revived  the  reproach  of  an  obsolete  viee.  But  even  that  sav- 
ing claase  does  not  do  jostice  to  his  own  subsequent  statemeDl 
of  the  improved  discipline  of  our  army.  He  selects  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellingtoa's  Portuguese  despatches  of  May  and  June, 
1809,  some  strong  complaints  of  the  conduct  of  his  men,  and 
which,  considering  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  great  mar 
jority  of  them,  chiefly  young  soldiers,  had  ever  seen  foreign  sov 
vice,  is  not  surprising ;  nor,  however  regrettaUe  such  iiregulaidty 
might  be,  did  it  prevent  their  gradually  acquirii^  a  st£^  o£ 
discipline  which  enabled  their  great  commander  to  lead  them 
twice  through  France,  and  eventually  to  garrison  Paris,  with  as 
little  injury  or  even  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  as  they  would  have 
iielt  from  their  own  gaidarmerie.  We  cannot,  therefore,  bat 
complain  of  the  observation  that  the  Duke's 

*  resolute  but  severe  discipline  would  have  been  unnecessary,  had  our 
galknt  soldiers  been  fairlt/  dealt  toith — had  they  been  properly  educaied 
by  their  country/ — p.  74. 

We  really  do  not  comprehend  what  kind  of  unfair  dealing  can  be 
imputed  to  the  Government,  nor  how  any  education  other  than 
discipline, '  severe  or  lenient  according  to  circumstances,  could 
have  either  prevented  or  remedied  the  mischief.  But  again — 
Sir  Francis  himself  exultingly  cites  the  evidence  of  the  Duke, 
that  that  army  had  become,  in  discipline  as  well  as  in  every  other 

Eoint,  if  not  the  best,  at  least  equal  to  the  best,  in  the  world.     In 
is  examination   in  1836,  before  the  Commission  on  Military 
Punishments,  his  Grace  said — 

^  I  always  thought  that  I  could  have  gone  anywhere  and  done  any- 
thing with  that  army.  It  was  impossible  to  have  a  machine  more 
highly  mounted,  and  in  better  order,  and  in  a  better  state  of  discipline 
than  that  army  was.  When  I  quitted  that  army  upon  the  Garonne, 
May,  1814,  I  do  not  think  it  was  possible  to  see  anything  in  a  higher 
state  of  discipline,  and  I  believe  there  was  a  total  discontinuance  of  ail 
punishment.' 

How,  we  ask,  can  the  charge  that  drunkenness  and  indiscipline 
prevailed  in  the  army  until  very  lately,  be  reccmciled  with 
stick  evidence  of  so  perfect  a  state  so  long  ago  as  May,  1814? 
Does  Sir  Francis  mean  that  the  army  has  relapsed  into  drunken^ 
ness  between  May,  1814,  and  very  lately?  Does  he  forget, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  either  a  Cabinet  Minister 
or  Commander-in-Chief  during  the  greater  portion  of  that  interval? 
And  does  Sir  Francis  Head  really  believe — as  the  whole  of  his  state- 
ment and  argument  seems  to  imply — that  any  foreign  army  would, 
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in  similar  curcninstanoefl,  have  been  better  ditciplined  than  ours  ? 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  longer  troops  are  organized  and  inured 
to  the  TicisaitiMles  of.  service,  the  better  their  discipline  is  likely 
ta  be ;  we  admit,  too,  diat  the  French  are,  as  a  people,  more 
sober  than  the  Enj^sfa,  and  fall  more  easily  into  military 
habits ;  wherefore  it  would  jiot  have  surprised  us  if  Sir  Francis 
bad  been  able  to  state  broadly  what  he  only  implies,  that  the 
veteran  and  victorious  armies  which  Buonaparte  detached  into 
the  Peninsula,  not  as  enemies  but  allies  to  his  brother  King 
Josef^  and  to  whom  conciliation  was  more  a  duty  than  con* 
quest — ^had  afforded  a  laudable  contrast  to  the  indiscipline  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley's  young  and  heterogeneous  forces*  But  what 
was  the  fact  ?  Does  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  insists  so  vehe* 
mently  on  llie  irregularities  of  the  Duke's  new  soldiery,  foi^et 
the  just  indignatiim  with  which  the  world  heard  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  French  armies  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  How  is  it  that, 
when  he  pic^s  out  some  paragraphs  of  the  Duke^s  letters  com- 
plaining of  his  own  men,  Sir  Francis  omits  his  indignant  testimony 
to  the  infinitely  worse  conduct  of  the  French?  At  that  very 
period,  in  answer  to  reflections  not  unlike  those  here  retaUed, 
the  Dnke  said — 

^  If  British  soldiers  have  committed,  as  all  soldiers  do  commit,  acts 
of  miscoDduct,  they  have  at  least  fonght  bravely  for  Portugal.  They 
have  besides  recently  shown  that  commiseration  for  the  misfortunes 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  which  I  am  coDvinced  will  be  equally 
felt  by  our  countrymen  at  home,  and  actually  fed  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  all  the  toums  in  which  they  were  cantoned/ 
And  he  concludes  with  regretting  that 

*  such  bravery,  humanity,  and  generosity,  did  not  induce  some  with 
whom  they  were  serving  to  look  with  more  indulgence  at  their  failings, 
and  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  faults  of  the  few  in  coDsideration  of  the 
military  and  other  virtues  of  the  many  J — Despatches,  vii.  353. 

These  observations  Sir  Francis  does  not  quote.  We  feel  as 
strongly  as  he  can  do  the  beneficial  influence  of  discipline  in 
alleviating  the  horrors  of  war ;  but  we  think  we  are  entitled  to 
complain  that  he  thus  produces  a  one-sided  representation  of  a 
case  which,  if  fiilly  stated,  would,  as  far  as  it  went,  have  negatived 
the  innii^ido.  Having  both  parties  equally  before  him,  we 
wonder  why  he  should  choose  the  least  culpable  for  the  greatest, 
indeed  the  only  blame.  For  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  Women 
of  England^  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book,  the  French  example 
would  ha¥e  been  not  only  the  truest  but  the  strongest. 

We  now  approach  Sir  Francis  Head's  grand  specific — a  large 
Stanbinq  Army  and  Stai^ding  Navy,  with  permanent  establishi* 
meota  of  all  kinds,  adequate  to  all  tJte  contingencies  of  a  general 
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maritime  and  continental  war.  It  is  not  our  businets  at  diis 
moment  to  oflTer  any  opinion  as  to  whether  our  present  amount  of 
army  is  adequate  to  our  present  wants.  We  humbly,  and  yet 
confidently,  leave  that  question  to  be  settled  between  the  financial 
prudence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  military 
vigilance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  ^  fVe  trust  our  rulers  witik 
their  skies.^  Our  concern  is  with  Sir  Francis  Head's  broad  pro- 
position, which  seems  to  us  liable  to  the  double  objection  of 
being  not  only  extravagant,  but  one  that  would,  even  on  his  own 
showing,  by  no  means  ensure  the  results  that  he  has  in  view.  We 
must  again  refer  to  our  former  language  on  this  point : — 

'  The  point  at  which  England  ought  to  aim  we  take  to  be  this,  that 
she  should  ensure  herself  against  a  eoup^de-^main.  To  go  further 
during  a  season  of  peace — to  recruit  our  army  till  it  should  vie  in  num- 
bers with  those  of  the  Continent — £aur  more  to  put  arms  into  the  baods 
of  our  entire  male  population  because  France  has  a  National  Guard 
imd  Prussia  its  Landwe^r — would,  in  our  opinion,  be  consummate  folly ,' 
—  Quart.  Rev.^  vol.  82,  p.  454. 

Sir  Francis  Head's  views  have  a  much  more  extensive  scope. 
He  complains  that  everywhere — at  home,  in  our  colonies,  and 
even  in  India — (where  there  are  30,000  men) — ^the  numbers  are  too 
few — that  these  few  are  so  scattered  into  detachments  as  to  de- 
prive both  men  and  officers  of  adequate  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing their  knowledge  or  even  maintaining  their  present  discipline 
— that  the  only  part  of  the  world,  except  India, 
*  where  as  many  as  4000  or  5000  British  soldiers  are  ever  colleeted 
together  is  on  the  grass  plot  of  the  Phoenix  Park  in  Dublin  ;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  mentioned,  the  latest  period  at  which  theofBcets  of 
the  British  army  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  movements 
of  troops,  or  of  acquiring  any  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession 
beyond  that  of  the  care  and  the  exercise,  on  a  small  parade,  of  say  a 
battalion  of  men,  was  upwards  of  35  years  ago,  when  the  g^reater  num- 
ber of  ilie  present  subalterns^  captains,  and  many  Jteld-officers.  were 
not  bom  I  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  been  stated  by 
liigh  authority,  "  We  have  not  many  generals  that  could  get  10,000 
men  out  of  Hyde  Park !"  '—pp.  82,  83. 

But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  should  make  the  costly 
experiment  of  *  increasing  our  force  by  100,000  infantry  (p.  380 
et  passim\  with  the  view,  in  the  first  instance,  of  teaching  officers 
to  mancEuvre  them  in  parks  and  on  parades,  how  are  they  to 
employ  the  rest  of  their  time  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  even  the 
leisure  of  the  limited  number  of  the  garrison  of  London  is,  by 
good  judges,  considered  too  great  for  preserving  a  real  military 
efficiency?  Do  we  forget  that  the  Horse  and  Life  Guards  used 
to  be  opprobriously  called  Cheesemongers^  until  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  obliged  us  to  send  them  to  the  Continent,  where  they 
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became  all  at  once  as  remarkable  for  their  field-discipline  as  for 
their  personal  prowess  and  transcendant  courage  ?  Is  it  not  even 
now  Uiought  advisable  to  take  every  opportunity  of  reipoving  those 
corps  from  the  capital — sending  the  Foot  Guards  to  Lisbon  and 
Canada,  for  example, — and,  in  our  ordinary  domestic  service, 
tletaching  them  to  Dublin,  to  Chichester,  Windsor,  and  Win- 
chester ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  London,  to  a  garrison  of  70,000 
or  80,000  men,  would  be  worse  than  a  Capua  ?  or,  putting  Lon- 
don out  of  the  question,  would  not  such  a  parade  army  make  a 
Capua  anywhere  ?  Montesquieu  says  that  celui  qui  assemble  le 
peuple  Vimeut :  it  is  equally  dangerous  to  collect  an  army,  with- 
out constant,  and  serious,  and  active,  bona  fide  duties. 

Sir  Francis  Head  does  not,  we  presume,  contemplate  a  revival 
of  the  ancient  Roman  system  under  which  the  Legionaries  were 
practically  the  masons,  drainers,  navvies,  and  hodmen,  of  a  sub- 
jugated world.  He  may,  however,  it  is  possible,  indulge  himself 
in  a  theory  that  his  probationary  and  precautionary  army  would 
always  find  sufficient  employment  in  their  military  exercises. 
But  human  nature  tells  us  that  no  employment  is  sufficient  that 
has  not  a  visible,  practical  object,  and  that  an  army  to  be  em- 
ployed in  *  marchings  and  counter^marchingsy  from  Brentford  to 
Ealvng.from  Ealing  to  Acton^  quartering  at  Isletoorth  and  forming 
en  Hounslow  Heathy  must  inevitably  become  either  as  ridiculous 
as  the  Train-bands  or  as  dangerous  as  the  Prmtorians  I  We  leave 
it  to  the  good  sense  of  any  reader  whether,  even  if  the  finances 
tmd  moral  feeling  of  the  country  could  be  brought  to  tolerate  the 
maintaining  at  home  100,000  infantry  more  than  we  had  immediate, 
indispensable  duties  for,  the  certain  mischief  would  not  infinitely 
overbalance  the  contingent  advantage. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  have  such  strategic  reviews 
as  the  armies  of  the  Continent,  there  might  still  be  a  degree 
of  instruction  given,  with  little  inconvenience,  in  a  way  that  Sir 
Francis  Head  h^  not  thought  of,  or  at  least  not  mentioned. 
By  means  of  the  railways,  all  the  troops  in  Ireland  might  be 
assembled  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  in  twelve  hours,  and  all  in 
Great  Britain  on  Salisbury  Plain  or  Cannock  Chase  in  as  short  a 
space ;  they — or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them — might  be 
spared  at  a  favourable  season  of  the  year  from  local  duties  to  form 
instruction  camps ;  and  this  might  be  done  without  seriously  risking 
the  peace  of  any  district,  as  the  whole  body  would  be  within  twelve 
hours'  call  of  its  most  distant  quarters,  and  the  yeomanry  and  militia 
might  be  called  out  at  the  same  time,  for  exercise  and  to  supply 
the  places  of  the  troops.  Such  reviews  and  such  trainings  might 
not  do  much,  but  they  would  do  something — and  at  no  great  cost. 

Sir  Francis's  next  complaint  arises  from  a  comparative  view  of 
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the  AGES  of  the  officers  in  the  French  and  British  senrioasL 
But  here,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  his  statements  seem  to  ns 
inconsistent  We  have  just  copied  his  lamentation  that  our 
regimental  officers  are  too  joung — he  now  d^lores  that  the 
officers  of  superior  raidc  are  so  old  as  to  be  unfit  for  atn> 
vice.  We  should  have  thought  &at  the  best  chance  of  not  having 
generals  too  old  was  to  have  junior  officers  rather  jonng.  The 
ages  of  our  Generals  be  illustrates  by  the  following  table : — 

Age. 

Commander-in-Chief 8H 

Grenerals From  88  to  68 

Lieutenant-Generals    .         .         •  From  76  to  62 
Major-Grenerals  ....  From  70  to  61. — ^p.  84. 

And  by  way  of  contrast  he  produces,  ^for  tTutance^  another  table 
of  the  ages  of  French  Generals^  averaging,  as  he  says,  forty-tfaree 
years  and  four  mcmths^ — which  comparison,  he  says,  ofiers  *•  a  tdf- 
evident  morale  Whatever  the  moral — to  us  certainly  not  scJP- 
evident — ^may  be,  it  would  be  more  instructive  if  the  comrarisoa 
were  more  accurate.  While  professing  to  contrast  the  British 
and  French  services,  and  takii^  the  British  list,  full-pay  and 
half-pay,  en  masse  —  he  omfines  his  French  instance  to  ikut 
ormy  in  Algiers^  and,  giving  us  the  ages  of  the  fourteen  generals 
now  employed  there^  arrives  at  an  average  oi  forty -three  yearM 
and  four  months*  We  wonder  that  he  does  not  see  that  tbe 
fourteen  French  officers  employed  in  the  peoaliarly  active  and 
adventurous  service  of  Africa,  and  most  of  them  promoted  for 
that  special  duty,  could  afford  neither  a  satisfactory  criterion  of 
the  414  other  generals  whom  we  find  on  the  last  French  aruKy 

*  We  cannot  very  well  make  out  the  exact  date  to  which  Sir  Francises  list  applie«, 
bnt  by  laying  that  Lamoricidre  was  *  the  real  commander-in-chief/  he  seena  to  implj 
that  it  was  at  the  period  when  the  Duke  d'Aumale  was  nominal  comnwndcr-ia-chicf ; 
yet,  if  so,  how  is  it  that  the  age  of  the  contmander-xn^hiefM  given  as  forty-six  9  But 
we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  list  is  inaccurate  in  several  particulars.  We  are 
informed  by  a  iriend  well  acquainted  with  the  French  army,  that  it  assigns  tb«  agcc  of 
37, 38,  and  39  to  officers  who  are  really  45  and  50.  We  suspect  that  the  MS.  copied  fay 
Sir  Francis  was  not  very  legible,  and  that  he  may  have  mistaken  some  of  the^aicret,  as 
he  seems  to  have  done  some  of  the  name* — as  Glanun  and  Momtanyeau, — nlaoes  we 
have  never  heard  of,  and  which  we  guess  to  be  misprints  for  Tlewtcen  ami  jUosUt" 
ganem.  Sir  Francis  is  also  under  a  great  mistake  if  be  means  to  represent  the  Duke 
d'Aumale  as  having  been  a  puppet  commander-in-chief  under  the  tutelage  of  General 
Lamoncidre.  The  Duke  d'Aumale,  though  only  eigbt-and-twenty,  is  a  man  of  coiai- 
derable  abilities  and  extensive  infurmation,  and  has  the  character  o(  being,  not  only  a 
brave  but  very  intelligent  officer, — not  at  all  inferior  to  Gieneral  Lamorici^e  in  any 
penonal  requisite  for  command.  But,  however  that  may  be,  we  are  assured  that  the 
General  was  not  more  than  twice  at  the  Duke's  head-quarters,  and  then  only  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  his  own  provincial  command,  and,  in  short,  bad  no  more  share  in 
the  Duke's  confidence  or  measnrct  than  any  other  officer  of  bis  rank.  All  these  >Dac> 
curacies,  however,  though  worth  notice  when  produced  with  a  claim  to  statistical 
precision,  are  of  no  importance  to  the  argument,  as  it  i»  but  too  trtie  that  the  oldest 
general  of  the  Algerine  army  is  junior  to  the  youngest  or  the  British  list. 

^  T         list 
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listy  nor  a  fair  comparison  wiih  the  337  generals  on  the  British 
list;  and  we  may  further  remark,  as  some  reply  to  the  charge  of 
a  Coo  niggardly  eccmomy  in  our  administration,  that  414  French 
generals  represent  an  army  now  of  408,630,  while  thore  are  337 
Eloglish  generals  to  an  army  now  of  123,000  men ;  that  is,  one 
general  to  about  1000  men  of  the  French  estafalishmenty  and  o/oe 
general  to  360  men  of  the  British. 

There  is  another  and  more  interesting  observation  to  be  made 
on  the  subject  of  ages.  The  two  oldest  generals  oa  our  list,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lcnrd  Anglesey,  are  still  employed  in  the 
great  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief  and  Master-General  cf  the 
Ordnance ;  and  we  think  we  may  yenture  to  say  that  any  one 
who  has  had  occasion  recently  to  do  business  with  either  of  these 
*  octogenarian  chiefs '  must  adniit  that  their  personal  activity  and 
clearness  of  intellect  are  not  inferior  to  the  maturity  of  their  exp^ 
rience.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  with  equal  truth  of  the 
oldest  seaK>£Scer,  the  Admiral  of  tie  Fleets  Sir  Byam  Martin, 
whom  the  Admiralty  have  frequently  and  recaitly  requested  to 
conduct  committees  of  inquiry  into  the  most  important  aiKl  delicate 
subjects,  selecting  him  not  so  much  from  his  high  rank  as  for  his 
mental  alertness  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  freshest  addii' 
lions  to  the  scdence  of  his  profession.  This  coincidence,  of  finding 
three  such  men  at  the  head  of  the  three  chief  branches  of  our 
puUic  force,  is  certainly  very  striking — (not  the  less  so  for  the 
^orious  pajnallel  lately  exhibited  in  the  Radetzky  and  D'Aspre 
of  Austria) — ^but  we  readily  admit  that  such  are  highly  excep- 
tkxial  cases  ; — it  is  undeniable  that  twenty  years  of  unexampled 
war,  followed  by  thirty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  must 
necessarily  have  left  a  large  overplus,  both  of  admirals  and 
generals,  more  or  less  unfit  for  active  service;  and  we  could 
have  wished  that  Sir  Francis  Head,  instead  of  the  hasty  and 
not  very  useful  comparison  with  the  French  army  of  Algiers, 
could  have  proposed  some  practical  remedy  for  so  serious  a 
difficulty. 

There  are  two  omflicting  principles  in  this  matter,  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  reconcile — that  of  seniority^  which  secures  the  per- 
sonal independence  and  private  interest  of  the  officer,  and  that  of 
selection^  which,  honestly  administered,  is  evidently  the  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interests.  Both  ihe  French  and  the  English 
services  combine  these  two  principles,  but  at  different  stages. 
The  French  gives  a  large  prepomieraace  to  seniority  in  mere  regi- 
mental promotion,  while  that  of  generals  and  field-officers  is  by  se- 
lection. In  England,  selection  has  the  preponderance  for  junior 
regimental  officers ;  but  the  superior  ranks  from  lieutenant-colonel 
upwards  proceed  by  seniority^    With  us  there  are  few  departures 
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from  the  leading  rule ;  but  thej  are  very  frequent  in  France,  where, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  so  many  revoluticms,  the  claims  of 
seniority  are  in  various  ways  postponed,  or  annulled.  They  have 
also  in  France  a  regulation,  which  at  eertamjixed  ages  removes 
(with  a  few  exceptional  cases)  generals  and  admirals  from  the 
active  to  a  retired  list.  Something  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted 
in  England,  by  giving  a  bonus  of  additional  half-pay  to  voluntary 
retirement* ;  it  has,  however,  done  little  practical  good. 

The  only  remedy  that  Sir  Francis  Head  hints  at,  namely,  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  much  larger  establishments,  would,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  only  aggravate  the  difficulty ;  for  if  we  had  ever 
since  1815  kept  up  a  hundred  additional  regiments,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  hundried  additional  colonels  of  thirty-five  years  ago, 
or  at  least  ^  the  survivors  of  them '  (to  say  nothing  of  majors  and 
Ueutaoant-colonels),  would  now  be  general  officers  of  hardly  less 
than  70,  and  have  proportionably  swelled  the  list  and  the  average 
which  Sir  Francis  jusdy  complains  of  as  already  too  great. 

We  do  not  venture  to  suggest  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
difficulty ;  but  after  all,  we  see,  even  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
no  great  cause  for  alarm.  Our  recent  operations  in  India,  and  let 
us  add  Sir  Francis  Head's  own  defence  of  Canada,  show  that  we 
have  still  vigour  enough  when  occasion  calls  it  forth ;  whenever 
the  exigency  shall  arrive — whatever  be  the  state  of  the  list — the 
ascendancy  of  the  young  blood  that  Sir  Francis  admits  to  per- 
vade the  junior  ranks  will  force  itself  forward — we  shall  find 
generals  amongst  the  r^mental  field-officers;  and  in  the  next 
French  war  we  may  look  to  a  repetition  of  what  happ^ied  in  the 
last,  when — from  a  stock  much  smaller  and  less  promising  than 
we  now  have — there  started  up  a  Lynedoch—  a  Combermere — a 
Hopetoun — ^a  Beresford — a  Hill — an  Anglesey — and  a  Wellington, 
not  one  of  wJiom  was  a  general  officer  at  the  peace  of  Amiens — 
(though  the  last  and  greatest  had  acted  as  one) — and  ail  of  whom 
won  peerages  in  the  ensuing  war ! 

We  cannot  close  this  chapter  without  noticing  a  singular  feature 
of  its  conclnding  paragraph.  Here  Sir  Francis  talks  of  ^the 
youthful  armies  of  Europe*  in  contrast  to  the  British  army, 
which  he  represents  as  ^stricken  in  years,  as  well  as  ^steeped 
in  ignorance;* — not  a  syllable  having  been  before  said  as  to 
the  age  of  the  respective  armies;  it  having,  moreover,  just 
beoi  alleged  that  the  majority  of  British  regimental  officers 
are  comparatively  inefficient  by  reason  of  their  youth — and, 
•finally,  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter  being  dedicated  to  prove 
the  vast  advantage  of  old  soldiers  over  young  ones.  Can  an 
army  be  fairly  said  to  be  stricken  in  years  because  its  generals 
are  so  ?     A  distinguished  painter  should  dispense  with  tibe  flou- 
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lishes  of  a  caricaturist^  We  believe  that,  in  point  of  age,  health, 
and  strength,  the  British  army  may  be  safely  pronomiced  equal 
to  any  in  the  world* 

It  was  hardly  necessary,  we  think,  for  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his 
advocacy  of  a  large  standing  army,  to  have  taken  so  much  pains 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  disciplined  over  *half  disciplined' 
troops,  and  a  fortiori  over  undisciplined  mobs.  Nobody  will 
deny  that  the  country,  so  far  as  regards  resistance  to  a  military 
invasion,  would  be  much  safer  if  we  could  afford  to  have  a 
hundred  thousand  veterans,  commanded  by  young  and  yet  ex- 
perienced officers,  bivouacked  upcm  Salisbury  Plain  as  per- 
manently as  St(mehenge*  The  discovery  is  not  a  new  one; 
fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Windham  promulgated  the  same  principle, 
and  startled  and  somewhat  offended  the  country  by  calling  .the 
yeomanry  and  volunteer  forces  of  the  day  mere  depositories  of 
panic.  We  readily  adopt  all  that  Mr«  Windham  did,  and  aU 
tint  Sir  Francis  Head  can  say,  in  depreciation  of  any  reliance  on 
hv^  en  masse  as  against  disciplined  armies,  and  in  desiring 
to  ^  see  maintained  the  greatest  amount  of  regular  force  that  we 
can,  on  the  one  hand,  afford^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  usefully 
einjiloy!  All  beyond  that  would — as  we  have  already  hinted-— 
in  guarding  against  contingent  dangers,  realize  others  probably 
earlier  and  not  less  fatal — we  should  be  putting  our  constitutional 
liberties,  as  well  as  our  national  safety,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Country  into  those  of  a  Corps. 

The  second  part  is  dedicated  to  naval  warfare;  and  bane 
we  must  say  that  Sir  Francis  has  been  still  less  fortunate  than  in 
his  military  discussions.  This  subject  naturally  deviates  into  a 
great  variety  of  topics,  and  he  produces  details  so  erroneous,  we 
think,  but  certainly  so  complex  and  vague,  that  it  would  take  a 
larger  volume  than  his  own  to  rectify  them  all ;  we  will  endeavour, 
however,  to  give  our  readers  a  few  examples^  from  which,  as 
he  is  fond  of  saying,  *  they  may  draw  their  own  conclusions.' 
Coleridge  observed  that  ^  the  English  have  a  morbid  habit  of 
petting  and  praising  foreigners  of  any  sort,  to  the  unjust  dis- 
paragement of  their  own  worthies '  ( Table  Talk,  p«  181) ;  and 
we  are  sorry  to  say  that  Sir  F.  Head's  work  is  no  exception  to 
tiiis  reproach. 

Hh(  main  object  is  to  prove  that  the  foreign  navies,  and  parti- 
cularly the  French,  have^  by  availing  themselves  of  the  resources 
of  science — miserably  neglected  in  our  service— obtained  such 
proficiency  and  efficiency  as  bid  fair  to  more  than  endanger,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  our  superiority  at  sea«  The  negligence,  the 
apathy  of  our  naval  administrationfl^  and  the  ignorance  and  obsti- 
nacy 
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nacy  of  owe  sea  officers,  have  been,  if  we  are  to  credk  Sir  Fxmmem^ 
quite  awful.     LeA  us  look  into  his  proofs. 

A  great  gun  is — as  most  of  even  ^  the  wotmu  of  Englaad'  may 
know — of  a  conical  shape,  thicker  at  the  cimI  where  the  powder  is 
lodged  than  at  the  muzzle,  and  of  course  the  outside  sur&ce  is 
not  parallel  to  the  interior  cylindrical  bore;  and  Sir  Francis 
gravely  asserts  that  it  was  not  until  ^'long  after  the  late  peace* 
— 1815  ! — ^that  not  merely  British  seamen,  but  all  ranks  of 
British  officers,  believed — nay,  some  still  believe — ^thatthe  method 
of  taking  aim  at  an  object  is  merely  to  look  along  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  gun ;  and  he  is  so  indignant  at  this  wondeifal 
blunder,  that,  with  his  usual  fondness  for  mechanical  illustralioii, 
he  thus  explains  it : — 

*  If  any  of  our  readers,  as  he  [Sir  i>Vaiids  forgets  that  Hie 
work  IS  specially  addressed  to  the  wwmen  of  England]  is  comfortably 
seated  at  his  fireside,  were  to  take  the  trouble  to  pat  a  pea  into 
his  mouth,  and  holding  a  common  tin  peashooter  horizontally,  and 
placing  the  far  end  of  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  if  he  will  then  look 
through  it,  he  will  distinctly  see  the  precise  spot  on  the  chimney-piece 
at  which  it  pmnts.  Now,  if  without  moving  his  head  or  the  far  ex- 
tremity of  the  peashooter,  be  will  lower  the  end  through  whieh  he  had 
looked  from  his  right  eye  to  his  mouth,  and  then  with  the  whole  power 
of  his  lungs,  if  he  will  blow  out  the  pea,  he  will  find  it  hit  the  chimney- 
piece  infinitely  higher  than  the  mark  he  had  observed ; — the  obvious 
reason  being,  that,  by  having  lowered  one  end  of  the  peashooter  con- 
siderably below  the  horizontal  line  at  which  he  had  at  first  adjusted  it, 
he  had  given  to  it  a  corresponding  angle  of  elevation,^ — p.  143. 

In  consequence  however  of  seamen,  both  French  and  English, 
having  only  practised  with  great  guns,  and  not  with  tin  pea- 
shooters, their  shots  of  course  never  hit  the  hull  of  the  ship 
at  which  they  aimed,  but  at  best  would  cut  the  masts  and  the 
rigging,  and  for  the  most  part  go  into  the  sea  or  sky  ;  and  this  it 
seems  gave  rise  to  the  vulgar  error,  that  the  French  always  fired 
at  our  rigging  instead  of  our  hulls. 

*  And  yet,  strange  to  say,'  Sir  Francis  Head  exclaims,  *  it  was  not 
imtil  Tnany  years  after  the  peace  that  this  glaring  mistake  in,  our 
gunnery  was  at  last  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty  by  fib 
Howard  Douglas.' — p.  145. 

Now  this  happens  to  be  the  very  contrary  of  the  fact;  Tor, 
Jirstj  Sir  Howaid  Douglas's  excellent  treatise  on  Na^^al  Gunnery 
notices  that  such  a  mistake  had  been  imputed  not  to  t«,  but  to 
the  French^  and  even  them  the  General  defends  from  *  the  mp- 
position  of  so  gross  and  obvious  an  error '  {Nov.  Gun.  246) : 
but,  secondly y  the  truth  is,  that,  from  the  early  invention  of  guns 
to  the  present  day,  this  difference,  technically  called  the  dispart^ 
between  the  surface  line  and  the  line  of  bore,  has  been  as  well 

known 
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kaown  to  every  one  working  a  gun,  as  any  other  quality  of  the 
instrument;  nay,  some  very  old  guns  have  ornamental  sights 
counteracting  the  dispart  tast  upon  their  muzzle.  The  guns, 
originally  cast  at  Carron  in  the  year  1779,  from  which  the 
present  carronades  are  derived,  were  east  with  sights :  such  has 
been  the  case  with  all  the  carronades  supplied  to  ships-of-war 
since  that  date ;  and  all  the  cannon  we  have  ever  seen  had  some 
kind  of  sight  or  mark  for  correcting  the  dispart.  We  could  fill 
pages  with  testimonies  to  the  same  matter  of  fact ;  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  there  is  indeed  a  glaring  mistake  in 
this  matter. 

The  following  is  still  more  glaring : — 

*  In  the  French  service,  in  aiming  the  gun,  the  breech  of  their  car* 
ronadet  is  very  quickly  elevated  or  depressed  by  means  of  a  screw, 
whereas  in  the  British  navy  both  operations  continue  to  be  performed 
by  two-  mcMy  two  handspikes,  and  a  cumbrous  wooden  quoin  or  wedge.* 

This,  to  be  sure,  would  be  monstrous  negligence  or  stupidity  ; 
but  what  is  the  fact  ? — a  fact,  we  will  venture  to  say,  notorious  to 
every  other  man  in  England  who  has  ever  seen  a  carronade. 
From  the  first  day  of  their  invention,  or  at  least  of  their  adoption 
into  the  Royal  Navy,  no  carronade  was  ever  elevated  or  depressed 
but  by  screws— except,  indeed,  that  if  the  screws  should,  as 
sometimes  happened,  be  deranged  in  action,  recourse  was  neces- 
sarily had  to  '  handspikes,  &c.'  How  Sir  Francis  has  been  led 
to  admit  this  utterly  fabulous  count  into  his  general  indictment 
against  our  naval  administrations  we  cannot  guess. 

After  mentioning  some  improvements  which  he  alleges  that  the 
French  have  made  in  the  article  of  tvads — which,  however,  we 
think  we  could  show  to  have  been  long  ago  tried  by  us  and  re- 
jected as  being  no  improvement  at  all — he  says — 

*  But,  besides  this,  the  French  have  adopted  an  infinitely  greater  im- 
provement in  loading,  which,  at  the  time  we  write,  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  our  service — namely:  while  toe  consecutively  insert 
and  ram  down  powder,  and  then  shot  and  wad,  tk^  do  both  these 
openitions  at  once ;  by  which  means,  with  infinitely  less  fatigue,  they 
gain  six  seconds  with  good  loaders  and  considerably  more  with  bad 
ones. — We  must  here  relate  a  curious  anecdote.  In  October,  1817, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  an  old  artillery  officer,  submitted  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  in  manuscript,  his  treatise  on  Naval  Gunnery, 
published  in  1819,  in  whidi  this  mode  of  simultaneous  loading  was 
recommended;  and — as  the  treatise  was  traaslated  into  the  French, 
Russian,  Dutch,  and  Swedish  languages,  and  used  as  their  manual^  as 
it  also  is  by  the  Americans — ^^  la  feu  simuUanke "  was  adopted  by 
regulation  in  the  French  navy,  and  became  known  to  our  service  as 
*'  the  Frbii CH  system  of  loading."  As  such  it  attracted  the  observation 
of  the  Admiralty,  who  have  recently  ordered  this  "  French  "  invention 
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to  be  tried  on  board  the  '^  Excellent/'  where  it  has  been  found  to  suc- 
ceed so  well  that  it  is  now  again,  as  *^  the  French  invention/'  under 
trial  by  our  squadron  of  evolution  at  sea ;  on  which  element  it  has 
long  ago  been  found  by  the  French  to  answer  most  admirably.  The 
moioi  of  our  UtUe  story  is  as  follows : — Had  any  conflict  taken  place 
in  1840  or  in  1844,  the  French  would,  to  our  cost,  have  used  against 
us  the  invention  of  an  English  officer,  which,  though  printed  and  pub- 
lished to  the  whole  world,  it  has  taken  the  British  people  upwards  of 
thirty  years  to  adopt — indeed,  which  is  not  yet  adopted. — p.  161. 

Now  the  moral  that  we  deduce  from  this  little— or,  as  we 
should  rather  say,  great — story  is  very  different.  In  the  first 
place,  if  we  believed  that  this  device  would  have  been  of  any  use 
to  a  French  fleet  against  us,  it  would  only  prove  that  it  had  been 
better  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  invention  had  still  remained  in 
manuscript.*  But,  imluckily,  on  referring  to  Sir  Howard*s  own 
work  (p.  248),  it  turns  out  that  he  only  states  it  as  an  old 
practice  in  both  our  army  and  navy ;  and  though  he  is  '  inclined 
to  think^  that  it  might  be  ^permitted  for  the  first  round  or  tioOy 
or  in  very  close  actions,  where  rapidity  is  of  more  importance 
than  nice  aim,  he  speaks  very  hesitatingly  of  its  general  use,  and 
gives  an  awful  instance  of  its  danger,  in  its  having,  so  long  ago  €us 
1794,  occasioned  a  gun  to  burst  on  board  the  Princess  Royal,  98, 
by  which  no  less  than  forty-five  men  were  killed  and  wounded. 
Thus,  this  new  invention  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas's,  so  neglected 
by  the  English  Admiralty  for  *  a  quarter  of  a  century,*  turns  out, 
on  the  very  authority  of  Sir  Howard  himself,  to  have  been  tko 
invention  of  his,  but  a  cautious  and  hesitating  reproduction  of 
an  old  practice,  which  had  been  abandoned  after  so  terrible 
an  accident.  We  could  give,  if  it  were  our  business,  many 
practical  objections  to  this  process.  Suffice  ii  to  say,  that  it  is 
possible  that  this  method  may  have  answered  in  the  stationary 
and  deliberate  practice  of  the  Excellent,  but,  if  we  are  not  misin* 
formed,  the  experiment  which  Sir  Francis  Head  states  now  to  be 
'  in  progress  on  board  Conunodore  Martin's  squadron  of  evolution 
has  negatived  its  utility.  We  may  add,  to  complete  this  *  curious 
anecdote'  of  the  negligence  and  inconsistency  of  the  Admiralty 
Boards,  that  he  omits  to  state,  what  he  might  have  gathered  firom 
Sir  Howard  Douglas's  book,  that,  previous  to  his  first  commutdea- 
turns  in  October,  1817,  the  Admnalty  Board  had  appoinMll  a 
conunission  of  the  ablest  se»-officer8,  and  especially  of  those  who 
had  given  most  attention  to  sea-gunnery^  to  pi^pare — and  had 
in  consequence  issued  to  the  fleet — a  manual  of  gunnery  for  the 

*  Sir  Uoirard*8  example  of  delicacy  and  duty  in,  on  that  and  on  all  otbtf  occAsioiit* 
requesting  and  obtaining  the  completeit  official  Moction  for  bit  prnfiettional  publica- 
tions, has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  too  many  officers  of  far  inftvior  standiiig 
and  weight, 

use 
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use  of  the  Royal  Navy — not  so  full  indeed,  nor  embracing  so  many 
points,  as  Sir  Howard's  subsequent  work,  but  enough  to  show 
that  the  General  had  not  ^  forced'  such  subjects  on  the  attention 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  Francis  follows  up  his  ill  luck  in  this  matter  by  telling 
us  that  the  French  call  this  practice  *  la  feu  simultan^J  Our 
slight  knowledge  of  French  makes  us  suspect  that  Sir  Francis  has 
not  caught  the  meaning  any  more  than  the  grammar  of  the  expres- 
sion. ^  h^feu  eimultanS*  would  mean  simultaneous  firing^  while 
the  practice  referred  to  is  only  simultaneous  loading — ^diings  not 
only  different  but  contrary.  ^  Charge  simultan^y  or  combining 
two  operations  of  loading  into  one,  is  intelligible  ;  but  feu  iimut- 
tan^  seems  to  us  nonsense.  This  yerbal  blunder,  however,  in- 
volves, we  suspect,  a  serious  error  in  substance.  Sir  Francis 
thinks  that  the  six  seconds^  which  he  supposes  might  be  saved 
by  simultaneous  loading^  would  be  exceedingly  important  as 
conducing  to  more  rapid jSrin^.  We  are  satisfied,  for  many  rea- 
sons, that,  instead  of  gaining  six  seconds,  a  minute  and  a  half 
might  be  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  liability  to  danger ; 
but  that,  even  if  a  few  seconds  were  gained,  there  would  be  no  conv- 
mensurate  advantage.  We  admit  that  quick  firing,  within  certain 
limits,  and  in  particular  circumstances,  is  of  great  importance; 
but  steady  and  deliberate  firing  is  infinitely  more  so.  Common 
sense  indeed  tells  us  that  the  gaining  a  few  seconds  in  loading 
can  give  no  practical  increase  of  steadiness  and  accuracy  oi firing. 
The  more  haste  the  worse  speed.  We  would  prefer  one  ounce  of 
coolness  to  a  ton  of  hurry. 

Again — 

^  In  the  late  war,  as  soon  as  the  captain  of  a  gun,  often  enveloped 
in  smoke,  gave  the  word  fire  I  the  sailor,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
execute  the  command,  after  perhaps  turning  his  quidy  put  the  burning 
end  of  a  rope  of  slow-match,  wliich  often  required  bkming,  to  the 
powder  priming,  which  in  due  time  igniting,  odS*  went  the  gun,  and 
away  went  the  shot  in  whatever  direction  the  rolling  and  pitching  of 
the  vessel  might  at  the  moment  combine  to  ordain,  man^  years 
after  the  peace  of  1815  flint  locks,  which  had  long  been  applied  on 
sAore^  wece  used  £imaning  tcdten  into  use  for  the  first  ^tme]  by  our 
navy.'— p.  17L 

We  cttmot  imagine  where  Sir  Francis  could  have  found 
even  a  colour  for  this  statement.  A  little  serious  inquiry  would 
have  informed  him,  firsts  that  locks  used  not  to  be,  and,  we  believe, 
are  not  yet  applied  on  shore;  and  secondly^  that  probably  no 
man  now  alive  ever  saw  a  ship  without  them.  The  French 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  the  application  of  locks  to  cannon  as  early 
as  1728 — a  date  that  we  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that  locks  were 
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experimentally  isBued  to  some  of  our  own  ships  in  1748,  in  1757, 
and  in  successiye  instances  between  1763  and  1780 ;  when  ^bcy 
were  more  eztensi^y  introdaced  by  tfast  ingenxms  as  weil  as 
gallant  officer  Sir  Charles  Douglas  (the  jbther  of  Sir  Howaerd) 
into  the  Duke,  98,  of  which  he  was  Captain,  and  then  into  the 
Formidable,  Rodney's  flag-ship,  to  which  he  removed  in  1781 
as  Captain  of  the  Fleet.  It  appears  that  these  two  iddps  $o  fitM 
contributed  lai^ly  to  RodnejPs  victory  in  1782 — as  witness  the 
interesting  account  of  that  great  action  given  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  Physician  of  the  Fleet,  puUisbed  in  General  Mundy's 
Life  of  Rodney — ^whicfa  we  quote,  not  only  on  that  point,  but  as 
containing  a  useful  hint  and  examjde  of  discretum  to  Englidi 
gentlemen  who  publish  books  on  these  subjects.  After  stating 
the  superior  eflFect  of  the  British  fire,  Sr  Gilbert  adds — 

*  It  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  however  —  except  from  ovr 
ENEMIES — that  we  had  at  this  time  an  advantage  over  the  French 
which  we  never  enjoyed  before — I .  mean  the  meckanicai  tmproveme$i€ 
in  working  artillery,  invented  and  introduced  by  Sir  Charles  Douglas 
— the  most  enlightened  and  scientific  naval  officer  with  whom  I  ew 
was  acquainted.' — Life  of  Rodney ,  ii.  27. 

After  that  signally  successful  experiment  locks  were  brought 
rapidly  into  general  use  :  and  we  may  venture  to  say  that  for  the 
last  fifty  years  the  captain  of  the  gun  has  always  pulled  the  tri^er 
by  means  of  a  string — as  Sir  Francis  Head  must  surely  have  seen 
if  ever  he  saw  a  ship-gun  fired — and  as  is  even  told  in  one  of  his 
own  extracts  from  Captain  Plunkett  (p.  194). 

After  the  exposure  of  such  strange  mistakes  about  the  most 
obvious  facts,  we  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  Sir  Francis 
into  his  minor  chapters  about  shells,  fuses,  tubes,  and  so  forth. 
The  details  already  noticed  seem  to  us  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance, but  wbien  adduced  in  proof  of  the  gross  maladministration 
of  our  navy,  and  as  grounds  and  reasons  for  sweeping  changes,  it 
became  our  duty  to  expose  their  futility,  not  as  questions  of  thecuy, 
but  as  maJUers  of  fact. 

But  even  while  Sir  Francis  Head  is  advocating  all  these  im* 
provements  in  the  art  of  destructicm,  their  ultimate  consequoooes 
force  themselves  on  his  natural  good  feeling  and  good  sense.  On 
the  subject  of  the  recent  introduction  of  shells  into  the  French 
and  English  navies,  he  asks,  very  justly,  however  inconsistently* — 

*  Whether  these  fearful  engines  will  prove  more  destructive  to  their 
fHends  than  to  their  enemies — wheth^  human  beings  will  have  nerre 
enough  to  fight  with  firearms  ia  the  middle  of  inaumerable  loaded 
mines,  one  or  all  of  which  by  mere  aeeideulal  blows  may  be  exploded, 
are  problems  which  the  next  war  will  v^  quickly  defisoBstiale.' 

He 
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He  adib  j«8t  after— 

^  Ib  tbe  sketch  wliich  vft  hsve  now  4Miiicladed  of  tlie  progress  of 
Navml  Guaneiy  sinoe  the  late  war,  it  has  been  oar  particular  desire 
not  to  claim  ror  tha  British  service  more  credit  than  b  due  to  the 
French  £»r  the  important  altesattons  which  haye  consecutively  been 
adopted ;  indeed,  we  have  considered  the  two  nations  as  allies  rather 
than  rivals  in  a  science  which^  morally  speaking^  is  lUterly  indefen^ 
sibleJ—^  178. 

And  hie  elsewhere  calls  it 

f  this  peaceful  sdentifia  struggle  between  the  two  greatest  nations  on 
the  globe*' — p.  155. 

fiut  does  he  not  see  that  he,  and  writers  in  his  spirit,  have  a 
great  share  in  stimulating  nations  to  this  detestable  rivalry? 
Allies^  and  Peaceful  I  Why,  every  page  assumes  that  all  these 
peaceful  struggles  of  science  are  only  preparatory  to  a  fearful 
ocmflict  between  the  fleets,  the  armies,  and  even  the  populations, 
of  France  and  England.  Every  line  of  the  book  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  of  rancorous  and  intemednal  hostility,  to  be  waged 
by  the  most  infernal  inventions.  How.  is  it  that  so  acute  a  mind 
can  have  blinded  itself  to  such  inconsistencies?  But  there  is 
another  consideration.  ^  Utterly  indefensible '  as  Sir  Francis 
admits  this  to  be  in  the  view  of  morality  and  humanity,  what 
must  it  appear  when  looked  at  in  the  view  of  policy  and  pa- 
triotisra  !  In  the  old  system  of  warfare  England  luul  been  gene- 
rally triumphant,  and  always  safe.  She  was  the  strong  power  at 
sea,  and  very  wdl  as  she  was.  All  these  boasted  inventions  are 
nothing  but  so  many  ways  of  depriving  her  of  her  hard-earned 
but  incontestable  superiority;  and  we  cannot  see  either  the 
expediency  or  the  justice  of  publicly  and  Utterly  reproaching 
successive  governments  for  having  pursued  the  policy  of  repress- 
ing and  discountenancing  all  such  suicidal  propositions — as, 
for  instance,  those  of  Fulton  formerly,  of  Warner  more  lately, 
and  of  hundreds  of  odier  less  notorious  projectors,  the  special 
alleged  merits  of  whose  inventions  weve,  that  they  would  enable 
the  weaJtest  power  at  sea  to  destroy  the  greatest.  The  true  policy 
of  England  was  and  is  to  endeavour  to  hold  her  own :  to  set  no 
example  of  equalizing  innovation,  but  silently  and  vigilantly  to 
watch,  and  slowly  aUd  cautiously,  nay,  rduetantly^  to  follow,  the 
proceedings  of  her  ^rivals.'  Those  rivals  are  sufiBciently  al^rt 
and  ingenious,  and  we  should  have  quite  enough  to  do  in  pre- 
cattti(H»ary  and  unostentatious  adoption  of  any  new  forms  of  war- 
fare that  might  seem  worth  imitation;  but  common  sense  and  the 
instinct  of  self*-preservatton  should  forbid  us  to  stimulate  competiticm 
by,  as  it  were,  bidding  against  oursebxs  in  this  terrible  auction. 
.    Such  has  been,  we  believe,  the  general  principle  which  has 
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actuated  British  govenunents :  such  at  least  is  that  which  induces 
us  to  look  with  something  more  than  jealousy  on  works  like 
this,  and  on  some  measures  which,,  in  obedience  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  such  writers,  our  Government  have  recently  appeared  to 
encourage — ^many  of  which,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  are  of  less 
real  importance  than  these  naval  and  nulitary  critics  would  per- 
suade us. 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  prin- 
cipal and  certainly  the  most  plausible,  charge  brought  against 
the  former  system  of  naval  administration,  and  indeed  against 
the  officers  and  seamen  themselves  —  namely,  that,  up  to  a 
very  recent  period,  scientific  and  even  practical  gunnery  was 
shamefully  neglected.  On  this  assumption  Sir  Francis  mainly 
founds  his  triple  scheme  of  naval  reform — the  abolitum  ijf 
impressment — ^  creation  by  eonscriptioTi,  after  the  ^nmdk 
faskioTii  of  a  powerful  standing  navy  of  drilled  and  trained 
gunner-seamen — and  the  trasuformation  of  tite  existing  corps  of 
Royal  Marines  into  Artillery  for  naval  gunners.  For  these  mo- 
mentous and  some  minor  changes,  the  former  neglect  of  the 
science  of  gunnery,  even  if  proved  to  its  fullest  extent,  wonld 
seem  to  us  a  very  insufficient  pretext.  If  it  still  existed,  it  might 
be  remedied  by  much  less  radical  changes;  but  Sir  Francis 
admits,  with  ^  great  satisfaction^  that  ever  since  1832  great  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  Admiralty*  in  this  direction;  and  his 
work  is  full  of  the  vast  improvement  made  in  the  science  and 
practice  of  gunnery,  by  the  establishment  of  the  experimental  and 
(we  may  say)  academical  ship  Excellent  (which  dates  from  June, 
1830),  and  by  the  strict  examination  which  young  officers  now 
undergo  preparatory  to  their  receiving  commissions.  All  this, 
we  think,  would  rather  prove  that  the  special  intervention  of  Sir 
Francis  Head  was  hardly  necessary,  or,  if  it  were,  that  it 
might  better  have  been  given  privately  to  an  administratioa 
already  favourable  to  his  general  views,  than  *  to  the  women  of 
Enghmd^  and  under  their  name  to  the  rival  powers  against  whom 
his  precautions  are  directed. 

We  concede  at  once  two  main  points.  We  too,  if  it  were  ques- 
tioned, should  be  prepared  to  insist,  first,  on  the  general  and  pre- 
liminary value  of  scientific  gunnery,  as  an'  essential  branch  of 
naval  and  military  education ;  and  secondly,  on  the  wisdom  and 
even  necessity  oi  following^  though  never  stimulating,  the  pro- 
cesses of  other  powers.  But  we  do  deny  Sir  Francis  Head's 
leading  assumption  that  gunnery,  both  scientific  and  practical, 
had  l^en  *  shamefully  neglected'  in  England  tUl,  as  he  esn- 
phatically  asserts,  the  late  American  war. 

First,  we  believe  we  may  say  that  the  scieDce  has  been  oul- 
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tiyated  as  long,  and  with  as  mtich  success,  in  England  as  any- 
where. The  inquiries  and  experiments  conducted  ever  since 
1746,  under  the  patronage  and  direction  of  successive  adminis- 
trations, by  Mr.  Robins,  Dr.  Hutton,  Count  Rumford,  Dr. 
Gregory,  &c.,  and  the  officers  of  the  Woolwich  establishment, 
even  down  to  our  own  times,  are  really  the  elements  of  the  science: 
and  in  that  respect  any  one  who  looks  into  even  Sir  Howard 
Douglas's  woric  will  see  how  little  modem  science  has  advanced 
beyood  the  old.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  calculations  and  results 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  treatise  are 
the  products  of  the  last  century.  And,  secondly,  as  to  the  general 
chaige  of  the  shameful  neglect  of  practical  gunnery,  we  could 
show  that  it  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  attention  ever  since 
there  has  be^i  a  navy  in  England : — though  we  are  not  disposed 
to  deny  the  probability  that  in  a  navy  of  145,000  men  and 
6000  officers,  and  which  had  for  many  years  cknired  the  ocean 
of  any  serious  resistance,  there  had  been  occasional,  -  nay,  fre- 
quent instances  of  ignorance,  laxity,  and  over-confidence — ^that  sudi 
vast  numbers  of  officers  and  men  were  not  aU  capable  of  being 
brought  to,  and  kept  in,  an  equally  perfect  state  of  intelligence 
and  adroitness ;  all  this  we  ackowledge — but  all  this,  we  submit, 
did  not  interfere  with  the  great  practical  conclusion  on  whidi  we 
rest — that  our  gunnery,  stick  as  it  uxUy  never  failed  to  ensure  vie* 
tory.  When  Sir  Hows^  Douglas,  with  his  usual  candour  and  good 
sense,  admits  ^ottr  superiority ^  though  he  adds  Hhat  it  cml- 
sisted  more  in  relative  than  absolute  excellence^  he  concedes  all 
that  we  contend  for.  JRe2a/tve  excellence — that  isy  the' certainiy 
of  beating  our  antagcnists — is  all  that  men  of  practical  sense 
would  aim  at;  absolute  excellence,  if  attainable,  would  exclude 
superiority  on  either  side ; — every  attempt  to  arrive  at  such 
absolute  excellence  would  be  a  step  towards  diminishing  diat 
relative  excellence  which  ensures  real  superiority ;  and  it  caxmot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  all  such  improvements  (as  they  are  called) 
are  like  the  invention  of  gunpowder  itself — steps  to  level  down 
the  strong  to  the  weak.  Sir  Francis  Head  himself  had  just 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  introduction  of  sheUs  might  not 
put  an  ^id  to  naval  warfare  altogether — that  is,  deprive  England 
of  all  her  insular  advantages ;  and  then,  indeed,  lay  her  at  the 
proud  foot  of  a  continental  conqueror. 

But  <m  looking  back  to  the  history  of  naval  warfare,  we  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  minor  details,  now  so  much  in  favour,  are  so 
great  an  improvement  in  actual  service  as  some  gentlemen  expect: 
and  this  we  say,  even  without  reference  to  the  all-important  con- 
sideration before  stated,  that  our  antagonists  will  not  be  slow  to 
learn  whatever  we  may  volunteer  to  teach  them.     It  has  been  stated 
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that  the  gtmnery  at  Acre,  in  which  the  new  system  claims  to  have 
had  considerable  influence,  was  very  effective :  and  so  it  assnredlj 
was ;  but  was  it  in  any  respect  more  admirable  than  that  of  Lord 
Ezmouth's  fleet  at  Algiers  in  1816?  The  effect  of  the  ^een 
Chariotte's  battery  on  that  occasion  was,  and  is  still,  we  believe, 
oonsid^:t!d  by  the  best  authorities  as  equal  to  anything  that  had 
ever  been  beCme  heard  of,  or  that  is  likely  to  be  seen  hereafter? 
Need  we  wish  to  see  more  ^  relative  eiccellence '  than  was  ex- 
hibited so  long  ago  as  Rodney's  action,  of  which  1%  Gilbert 
Blane  says — 

*  The  superiority  of  the  well-sustained  British  fire  was  never 
more  fully  exemplified  and  proved.  The  carnage  on  board  the  prizes 
IS  dreadful,  and  the  damages  a£  the  enemy  in  every  respect  greater 
than  ours.  The  Yille  de  Paris  (the  French  flag-ship  taken)  had  neat 
300  men  [more  than  a  fourth  of  her  whole  erew]  killed  and  wmuded.' 
—(Life  cf  Rodney y  iL  236.) 

Can  we  expect  to  do  relatively  better  than  we  did  at  Trafalgair^ 
of  which  we  find  in  the  Lifie  of  Lord  CoUingwood  (i.  168)  an  ao< 
cidental  circiimstance  very  germane  to  our  matter  ?  CoUingwood 
had  for  some  time  had  \as  flag  in  the  Dreadnought — 
^  the  crew  of  which  had  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the  exercise 
of  the  great  guns  und^  his  daily  superintendence,  that  few  ships'  com- 
panies could  equal  them  in  rapidity  and  precision  of  firing.' 
A  few  days,  however,  before  the  action,  his  flag  was  shifted  into 
the  Royal  Sovereign ;  and  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  he  foond 
bis  new  crew  as  good  gunners  as  those  he  had  left.  Very  early 
in  the  battle — 

*  in  passing  the  Santa  Anna  [the  Spanish  Admiral]  the  Boyal  So- 
vereign g;aTe  her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stern,  tearing  it  down, 
and  killing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men.' — Ib^  172. 

This  slaughter  the  historian  James  candidly  thinks  almost  incre- 
dible, and  there  may  be  perhaps  some  exaggeration ;  but  when  we 
know  that,  oa  the  side  of  the  victors^  one  ship  had  one-third  of 
her  crew  killed  and  wounded,  some  one^fourthy  and  that  the 
average  of  all  the  ships  (many  of  whom  were  hardly  in  action  at 
all)  was  one  in  ten^  we  have  pretty  sure  proof  that  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  enormous.  And  tliis  was  the  period 
which  Sir  Francis  Head  is  pleased  to  illustrate  by  his  caricature 
of  the  sailor  with  his  slow  match  in  his  hand  and  his  quid  in 
his  mouthy  and  giving  \6s  first  attention  to  the  latter  ! 

But,  says  Sir  Francis,  ^e  earlier  naval  events  of  the  American 
war  altered  this  state  of  things : — 

*  Gunnery  was,  in  naval  warfare,  in  the  extraordinary  state  of  igno- 
rance we  have  just  described,  when  our  lean  children,  the  American 
people,  taught  us,  rod  in  hand,  our  first  lesson  in  the  artJ — p.  148. 
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And  this  gencnl  text  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  his  own  obser- 
vations^ and  others  quoted  from  a  work  of  the  Honourable  C^tain 
Plnnkett's  on  the  ^  Royal  Nav j.'  But  it  seems  to  us  that  their 
leasoning  is  liable  to  the  double  objection  of  being  inconsistent 
with  its^  and  erroneous  in  point  of  fact  Both  Sir  Francis  and 
Captain  Plunkett  admit,  and  mdeed  state  very  forcibly,  another  in- 
gredient in  the  case,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  those  disasters, 
without  having  recourse  to  that  American  superiority  in  gunnery 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  have  existed — not,  at  least,  in  any 
eueertatJied  and  decisive  degree.  *The  Americans,'  says  Sir 
Francis,  *  obtained  their  advantages  partly  by  science,  and  partly 
by  a  very  excusable  description  of  smart  legerdemain^  (p.  147J. 
This  l^;erdemain — ^whether  so  *  very  excusable '  or  not  we  shall 
Bot  inquire — ^was  that 

*  they  not  only  eonstmcted  their  three  prindpal  classes  of  ships,  nomt- 
naify  of  the  same  force  as  our  own,  ene-third  sttperior  in  size^  but  in 
the  same  proportion  in  each  instance  they  increased  the  calibre  of  their 
guns  and  the  number  of  the  crew,  who,  be  it  always  remembered,  were 
almost  entirely  composed  of  British  sbambn  converted  into  artillery* 
wkenJ — ^p.  150. 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  American  line-of-battle  ships, 
which  they  called  74s,  and  classed  of  course  as  third-rates^  were 
in  fact  first-rates^  while  their  nominal  frigates  were  equivalent  to 
our  old  line-of-battle  ships. 

^*  In  aecounting,"  says  Ciqptain  Plunkett,  B.N.,  ^^  for  the  defeats  of 
the  American  war,  Englishmen  are  accustomed  to  attribute  them 
whoUy  to  the  superior  size  and  force  of  the  enemy's  ships.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  this  superiority  was  suffident  to  account  for  the  unfii- 
vourable  result — nay,  to  make  such  result  inevitable^  yet  candour 
compels  us  to  admit  that  the  immediate  and  actual  cause  of  our  defeat^ 
in  several  instances,  was  the  superior  gunnery  of  the  Americans.*^ 

It  seems  bad  logic  to  look  for  a  problematical  cause  after 
havii^  found  a  sufficient  and  ineekaUe  one;  but  we  think  we 
can  diisprove  this  supererogative  conjecture.  We  begin  by  stat- 
ing that  it  was  easy  for  the  Americans  to  man  the  few  ships 
they  sent  to  sea  with  choice  crews,  exceeding  in  number  by 
a  third  the  British  ships  opposed  to  them;  and  we  will  also 
admit  that  these  crews — if  they  were,  as  Sir  Francis  asserts, 
^almost  entirely  composed  of  British  seamen  omverted  into  artiU 
lerymen ' — ^may  have  been  practised  and  perfected  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  gunnery,  not  always,  perhaps  not  usually,  attained 
in  the  vast  extension  of  the  British  navy ;  but  to  whatever  d^ree 
this  superior  gunnery  is  true,  it  defeats  Sir  Francis's  main  argu- 
ment, for  it  proves  that  ^  British  seamen  '  picked  up  in  foreign 
ports  may,  without  any  previous  scientific  instruction,  and  in  a 
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very  short  time,  be  made  capital  gminers.  But  from  the  state* 
ments  of  both  Sir  Francis  Head  and  Captain  Plunkett,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  gunnery  had  been  equal  on  both  sides,  the 
result  must  still  have  been  the  same.  The  superior  length  and 
weight  of  the  American  guns  enabled  them  to  take  proportionably 
longer  ranges  than  the  British,  and  Sir  Francis  admits  that  ibej 
not  only 

*  ooDverted  their  seamen  into  practised  gunners  and  expert  artHieiy- 
meny  but,  by  substituting  long  guns  instead  of  our  short  ones,  tiiey 
secured  for  themselves  the  immense  advantage  of  being  aide,  without 
loss  or  danger,  luxuriously  to  pummel  us  to  death  at  rang^  at  which 
they  had  precalculated  they  woiUd  be  completely  out  of  our  reach.' 
In  such  circumstances  we  need  hardly  add  that,  even  with  equal 
skill,  the  result  of  the  firing  must  be  very  different,  as  the 
moi^  lightly  armed  ship  would  receive  the  enemy's  shot  long 
before  she  could  reach  him  in  retum^ust  as  an  adroit  pistol* 
du>t  would  be  killed  be£(^e  he  could  get  within  an  hmodred 
yards  of  an  antagonist  of  only  equal  skill  anoed  with  a  rifle.. 
And  accordingly  we  find  that,  even  when  they  came  to  close 
quarters,  the  lighter  ship,  besides  having  already  sufCn^  so 
much  by  the  distant  firing,  would,  wholly  irrespectively  of  skill 
in  gunnery,  have  been  unable  to  stand  the  superior  weight  of 
metal. 

Sir  Francis — ^we  must  observe — quotes,  as  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  a  deieat  by  inferior  gurmery^  Sir  James  Yeo'4  aocount 
of  an  action  on  Lake  Ontario  in  Sept  1813.  This  quotation  is 
borrowed  from  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who,  however,  produced  it, 
Tiot  as  any  proof  of  good  or  bad  gurmeryy  but  only  as  an  instance 
of  the  superior  advantage  of  long  guns  at  long  distances ;  nor 
can  we  satisfactorily  explain  why  Sir  Francis  —  who  again 
copies  from  Sir  Howard,  and  similarly  misapplies,  a  second  in- 
stance on  the  Lakes — should  have  omitted  a  third  instance  also* 
given  by  Sir  Howard,  ^  but  happily,'  he  says,  *•  in  a  reverse  sense^ 
— ^that  of  the  British  Phoebe^  mounting  long  guns,  capturii^  die 
American  Essex^  armed  with  short  ones.  The  three  cases  all- 
proved  Sir  H.  Douglas's  position  —  the  superiority  of  heavy 
metal;  Sir  Francis  quotes  the  two  that  he  could  apply  to  the* 
praise  of  American  gunnery,  and  passes  over  the  third,  which,  if 
it  had  been  a  question  of  mere  gunnery,  would  have  told  in  favour 
of  the  English — and  yet  all  the  three  are  on  the  same  page  of  Sir 
Howard's  book. 

The  real  cause,  therefore,  of  the  disasters  was  the  smart  legeT' 
demain  practised  by  the  Americans,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  British  officers  and  crews  which 
impelled  ^em  to  fight  any  ship,  however  superior,  that  c€Jled 
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itself  of  the  tame  class  as  their  own.  This  unequal  state  of  things 
was  soon  put  an<  end  to  by  a  confidential  intimation  from  the 
British  Admiralty  Board  to  the  captains  of  their  ships,  stating 
*  that  they  did  not  conceive  that  any  of  his  M ajesty^s  frigates 
should  engage  single-handed  the  larger  class  of  American  ships, 
which,  thou^  they  may  be  called  fr^tes,  are  of  a  sise,  compW 
ment,  and  weight  of  metal  much  beyond  that  class,  and  more 
resembling  lins^fiattle  shipsJ  This  order  at  once  placed  the 
parties  on  their  natural  level,  and  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived 
triumphs  of  the  smart  legerdemain ;  and  the  subsequent  actions 
between  vessels  of  anything  like  equal  force  exhibited  no  defi- 
ciency in  British  gunnery.  Quite  the  reverse  I — Sir  Francis  Head 
frequently  adduces,  as  the  most  obvious  proof  of  bad  gunnery, 
the  damage  in  masts,  sails,  and  rigging,  in  disproportion  to  the 
injury  to  the  hulls ;  but  it  appears  tfiat  in  the  actions  of  the  En- 
djrmion  and  President,  the  hull  of  the  American  suffered  the  inore 
severely,  and  they  lost  a  greater  number  of  men,  killed  and 
wounded,  than  the  Endymion. 

On  this  head  we  shall  add  one  observation  more :  Sir  Francis 
quotes  some  very  strong  instances  of  the  wonderfully  small  effect 
of  the  fire  of  ships  upon  each  other — and  many^  more  might  be 
produced — ^not,  however,  we  believe,  so  much  from  any  deficiency 
in  scientific  gunnery  as  from  an  ingredient  in  the  case  of  which 
too  little  account  is  made,  but  which  we  take  to  be  the  chief 
canse  of  the  uncertainty  of  aim,  namely,  the  incessant  motion  of 
the  ship.  Any  one  who  will  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  sea  in 
some  of  the  instances  of  the  greatest  and  the  least  results  of  naval 
gunnery,  will  be  satisfied  of  its  immense  influence — the  destruc- 
tive fire  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  into  the  Santa  Anna  was  at  a 
nunnent  of  almost  dead  calm,  and  every  shot  told. 

So  far  from  wondering  at  the  uncertain  effect  of  sea^gunnery, 
we  believe  that  any  one  who  is  in  a  condition  to  compare  the 
killed  and  wounded  of  a  land-battle  with  the  number  of  shots  of 
artillery  and  musketry  will  be  rather  surprised  at  the  naval  results. 
At  Waterloo— a  close  fight  in  a  clear  field  on  terra  firman  between 
the  two  best  armies,  under  the  greatest  officers,  and  with  the  most 
skilful  artillery  in  the  world — ^the  English  fired  above  9000  cannon- 
shot,  of  which  3600  were  casej  scattering  on  an  average  perhaps 
100  or  150  bullets  each,  besides  above  a  million  of  musket-balls. 
We  know  not  how  many  of  these  may  have  hit,  but,  as  Buonaparte 
had  only  about  80,000  men  in  the  field,  and  as  there  were,  as 
hcmest  Fluellin  said  at  Agincourt,  *  enow  to  run  away,'  it  is  clear 
that  land  gunnery  does  not  exceed  naval  gunnery  so  much  as  our 
critics  would  have  us  believe. 

/^        There 
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These  is  another  dass  of  Sii  Fcaack  Heaif  s  comtfiaamtaf  wiiicdi 
we  approach  with  more  relactance  than  we  da  his  mediaoieal 
disquisitions — those  that  rels^  to  the  discipliiuft  and  feelings  of 
the  seaman  himself.  Eren  while  bearing  ample  testimony  to  their 
personal  courage,  Sir  Francis  treats  them  en  other  points  in  a 
mode  which  we  cannot  but  r^pDet. 

*  In  the  days  of  Nelson,  the  British  sailor,  provided  lie  wot  emnikef 
and  TOUBRABLT  SOBER,  was  ready  at  any  time  to  fight  anything/ 

Upon  what  authority  does  Sir  Francis  Head  suppose  that  the 
ieamen  of  any  of  Lord  Nelson*^s  fleets  were  asleep  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  aioake  ?  or  that  the  best  to  be  hoped  from  them 
Was  that  they  might  be  now  and  theii  tolerably  sober?  These 
grave  imputations  are  made  rather,  we  think,  h  prcpos  de  bottes 

"  "ch  the 


in  the  discussion  of  the  fact — a  fact  too  for  which  the  poor 
men,  drunk  or  sober,  were  not  to  blame — that  they  were  not 
drilled  in  sword  exercise  and  the  use  of  small  arms :  and  the 
style  in  which  Sir  Francis  proceeds  to  explain  the  advantage  of 
such  a  drilling  seems  to  us,  to  use  the  gentlest  term,  yary 
thoughtless : — 

^  As  a  decisive  proof  of  the  enormous  amount  of  undeveloped  pother 
of  a  ship's  company  under  the  ancient  system,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  a  body  of  marines  of  one-fifth  of  their  number  were  always  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  conquer  themy  not  by  superior  courage,  not  by 
superior  strength,  not  by  superior  prestige,  Ink  by  discipline  cmd  the 
ready  use  of  ^re-arms.  It  seems  astonishing  that  so  glaring  a  morcd 
should  have  existed  so  long  in  vain  !'*— p.  173. 

It  seems  to  us  still  more  extraordinary  that  Sir  Francis  did 
not  see,  to  use  his  own  odd  phrase,  the  still  more  glaring  mord 
Ivith  which  his  proposition  is  pregnant— everybody  else,  we  are 
satisfied,  will ;  and  we  shall  therefore  say  nothing  more  about  il 
He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that — 

*  Accordingly  in  the  French  service,  as  also  on  board  the  Excellent, 
every  sailor  is  patiently  drilled  into  an  expert  swordsman,  and  into  an 
almost  unerring  shot  with  pistols,  carbines,  or  muskets.' 

And  he  adds  that  ^  an  officer  of  experience '  has  given  in  Ths 
Times  an  admirable  description  of  a  late  sham  boat  attack  at 
Cherbourg — viz. — 

'  In  a  few  moments  the  signal  was  given  to  man  the  boats,  which 
pushed  off  in  divisions  to  represent  an  attack  on  the  steamer  Descartes. 
This  was  a  beautiful  part  of  the  evolutions.  Upwards  of  55  boats 
with  heavy  guns  (d2-pounder  carronades  generally)  in  the  bow,  filled 
with  small-arm  men,  officer,  and  sailors,  pushed  out  in  excellent  order, 
after  preparing  for  neariy  half  an  hour  for  the  attack.  For  some  time 
they  advanced  towards  the  steamer  with  great  regularity,  the  bow- 
guns  being  fired  with  quickness,  and  the  musketry  spattering  away 
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i  every  boat  in  a  contimiaari  roU,  bo  that  the  advaaee  ioon  beeame 
•bacured  by  tbesmoke/  dbc. 

We  can  only  say  that  not  a  few  ^  offiean  of  experience'  among 
mar  acqoaintaace  are  of  opinicm  that  the  occasional  achrantage  of 
anall  arms  in  boats  would  be  counterbalanced  by  their  many  incon- 
▼enienoes ;  eren  as  to  this  much-applanded  Cherbourg  exhibition, 
some  snchwilaesseatfaopght  it  the  least  enriaJbtacirEiMistaiirc  of  tiie 
iriiole^aiid,  if  it  had  been  a  real  fight  instead  of  a  sham,  liJcely  to 
have  produced  more  coBifiiaaon  and  danger  to  the  boats'  crews 
Ihm  ta  mm  enemy*  Can  one,  in  fact,  imagine  an  exhibiti<m  less 
fasmidaMe — except  to  themselves — than  an  excessire  number  of 
men  crowded  into  a  boat,  priming  and  loading,  and  spattering 
aiaay  pistol,  or  even  mudcet  balls  at  the  hull  of  a  ship,  whose  crew, 
inrisible  behind  their  bulwarks,  would  be  able  to  reach  them  half 
a.mEe  off  with  round  and  grape  ?  As  to  what  may  be  doing  in  the 
Excdlent — there  can  be  no  objection  to  practisong  officers,  and 
perhaps  a  certain  number  of  men  for  petty  officers,  in  intervals  of 
letsoie,  in  the  practice  of  small  arms ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  never 
see  an  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  system  of  mere  military  drill  in 
our  men  of  war.  Increase  your  Marines  as  much  as  you  may  think 
expedient  and  find  practicable,  but  don\  in  order  to  work  out  Sir 
Francis  Head's  glaring  moral  of  undeveloped  power^  abolish 
tktm  and  travesty  your  blue  jackets  into  musketeers !  I 

The  excesmve  admiration  with  which  the  Cherbourg  squadron 
seems  to  have  inq[>ired  Sir  Francis  Head,  the  veteran  of  The 
THmes  corps,  and  some  others  that  we  have  read  of,  shall  not  tempt 
■s  to  repeat  the  contrary  opinions  that  we  have  happened  to  hear. 
b  wonld  be  invidious,  and  we  think  impolitic,  to  call  special  atten- 
tien  to  ai^  defect  or  inferiori^  that  might  be  detected ;  but  thus 
mnch  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  we  suspect  that  any  ^  officer 
of  experience '  who  had  accurately  watched  the  nautical  proceed* 
iqga  of  that  squadron^  in  its  subsequent  cruise  down  the  Channel, 
WDiatd  BOt  feel  so  mnch  alann  as  Sir  Francis  Head  appears  to  do, 
eren  though  we  should  have  nothing  better  to  oppose  to  it  than 
soch  a  fleet  as  we  had  in  the  barbarous  dayi  ofNebon, 

But  while  English  officers  profess  to  be  so  rapturously  alarmed 
at  the  prodigious  efficiency  of  the  French  navy,  it  is  rather 
amnsing  to  find  that  some  French  critics  tell  a  very  different 
story.  There  is  in  the  French  Assembly  a  M.  CoUas,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Boide^ix.  In  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
Assembly  we  find  that  member  thus  described : — 

<  M .  Collas  is  a  cttstingvisiied  seaman,  who  will  throw  great  light  on 
aB  piqfcasional  qaestbm:  on  the  subject  of  our  colonies  and  our  navy, 
wMeh  are  so  inseparably  coaneeted,  M.  Collas  will  be  a  worthy  organ 
of  the  wishes  and  iatarests  of  France.' 
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Well — in  a  debate  on  the  French  naval  budget  in  November, 
1849,  this  competent  authority,  after  inculcating  the  necessity  of 
France's  being  a  great  maritime  state,  asserted  that  ^  there  was  no 
longer  any  French  navy  P  and  when  he  was  interrapted  by  loud 
exdamations  that  ^  there  was  a  large  navy,'  he  replied,  *  rwminaUy 
— but  not  really ;'  and  he  proceeded  to  show  in  detail  its  ineffi- 
ciency both  in  manning  and  equipment*— conduding  thus : — 

^  The  cardessoess  with  which  the  marine  department  has  been  con- 
ducted since  the  Bevolution  of  February  has  accderated  the  work  of 
destructioD ;  so  that  now  at  the  end  of  1849,  after  having  expended  in 
nineteen  years  the  enormous  sum  of  62^  millions  sterling,  I  feel 
obliged  to  repeat  to  you  from  this  tribune  the  same  words  whieh 
Baron  Portal  addressed  to  the  Chambers  in  1820.  **  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  our  maritime  power  is  endangered.  It  is  so  rapidly  d^ 
dining,  that,  if  vigorous  measures  be  not  promptly  adopted,  our  navy, 
after  costing  many  millions  more,  will  soon  dwindle  to  nothing.  Elither 
the  expense  must  be  increased  to  save  the  institution,  or  the  institution 
must  be  abandoned  to  save  the  expense." ' 

We  put  so  little  trust  in  our  own  grumblers  that  we  rely  no 
further  on  M.  CoUas  than  to  put  his  practical  judgment  into  the 
scdle  against  the  opinions  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  English  autho- 
rities, who,  whatever  other  experience  they  may  have  had,  do  not 
probably  know  as  much  of  the  French  Marine  as  M.  CoUas. 

Sir  Francis  Head's  next  topic,  and  the  most  important,  and  to 
us  the  most  unpleasant  of  all,  is  that  of  manning  the  navy.  It 
is,  we  confess,  this  portion  of  his  book  which  was  our  first  and 
continues  to  be  our  chief  reason  for  undertakix^  a  review  of  it; 
and  we  are  anxious  to  appeal  from  the  huny  in  which  he  tdk 
us  (p.  392^  it  was  written,  to  his  own  more  calm  and  sober 
reconsideration  of  the  subject. 

We  shall  begin  with  his  exposition  of  ^  the  English  system  :' — 
^  During  the  late  war,  the  art  of  manning  the  British  navy  consisted 
in  setting  the  simplest  of  tlie  laws  of  natiansy  as  well  as  qf  nature^  at 
defiance.  It  consisted,  first  of  all,  in  offering  a  totally  inadequate 
bounty — (to  a  seaman  from  3/.  to  5^,  while  to  a  soldier  boy  (/)  there  was 
given  12/.) ;— and  when  that  proved — as  all  persons  veraed  in  marine 
arithmetic  foretold  it  could  not  but  prove — ^ineffectual,  every  seafaring 
man  was  liable  to  be  collared,  if  at  all  dissatisfied  knocked  down,  and 
dragged  on  board  a  man-of-war.  There  was  no  ballot,  no  conscrip- 
tion, DO  act  of  parliament,  no  law  human  or  divine j  no  appeal ! 

On  board  our  men-of-war  the  discipline  by  which  crews  were 
governed  accorded  with  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  obtained ; 
in  two  words,  they  were  smartened  by  that  which  they  smaited  under, 
**  the  rope's  end ;  and  yet,  so  unrevengrfid  is  an  Englishman,  that, 
in  spite  of  this  unwarrantable  system,  our  gallant  blue-jackets— -noble 
fellows — no  sooner  came  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  than^  forgetting 
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mtoNOS  HSAYT  ENOUGH  TO  SINK  THSiB  SHIP, — boatswain*s  mate^ 
lieuiemMntSf  captatn^  admiral^  chaplain^  and  aU'^they  stood  to  their 
guDs.' — ^p,  187. 

We  will  not  trust  ounelvei  to  make  any  observation  on  the 
glaring  moral  which  might  be  deduced  from  such  an  anathema 
as  this  against  all  the  qffieers  of  a  ship,  eren  down  to  the  poor 
chaplain !     We  regret  that  we  baye  be^  obliged  to  quote  it. 

With  these  *  fearful  pictures '  Sir  Francis  contrasts  ^  the 
French  system:' — 

'  To  make  the  public  serrioe  attractive^  many  thousand  men  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  are  annually  well  fed  and  comfortably  lodged  in 
hturaeksj  where,  divided  into  what  are  called  <^  compagDies  perma- 
nentes,''  they  are  carefully  iostructed  in  artillery  practice,  musket  and 
swofd  esereise)  ^.,  and  where  they  quicklj  imbibe  an  interest  in  their 
prafessloii  and  aa  esprit  de  corps  which  are  fostered  and  flattered  by  all 

classes  of  the  eooimumty Under  this  admirable  system  which, 

wkakt  itJiatUrs  the  passions  and  cuUivaSes  the  mtfuf,  comfortably  pro^ 
vides  for  the  sailor^  the  French  nation  are  prepared,  on  any  impulse, 
to  nuureh  by  beat  of  drum^  from  their  various  quarters  to  their  re- 
spective ships,  *'  compagnies  permanentes "  of  wdl<>traioed  gunner- 
seamen,  aoci  thus  at  a  moment's  warning,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to 
complete  the  manning  of  no  less  than  sixteen  sail  of  the  line*' — p.  185* 

Admirable  it  may  be  in  Sir  Francis  Head's  view ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  our  notion,  this  regimenting  all  the  various  dasses  thai 
are  promiscuously  included  in  what  is  called  the  maritime  con-- 
seripticny  drilling  th^m  \o  small  arms,  and  marching  them  '  by 
heat  of  drum  from  their  barracks  to  their  ships,'  is  more  likely 
to  make  indifferent  soldiers  than  tolerable  sailors.  We  otAj 
say  that  in  the  event,  which  God  avert,  of  such  an  occasion 
as  Sir  Francis  contemplates,  we  hope  the  French  fleet  may  be 
thus  maimed.  But  when  we  come  to  digest  these  statements,  we 
find  them,  even  on  his  own  showing,  a  jumble  of  gross  incon- 
sistencies. It  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  the  French  might  find 
in  peace,  or  even  in  war,  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  for  the 
navy;  but — 

'The  French  nation,  deeming  it  unsafe  to  rest  on  any  snch/rat^ 
contingency^  has  wisely  as  well  as  justly  decreed  that  her  maritime  dis- 
tricts  and  commercial  marine  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  obligations 
to  serve  their  country  as  other  classes  of  the  community.'-^.  184. 
That  is,  there  is  a  perpetual  naval  Conscription — not  confined  to 
roistered  seafaring  men  and  boys,  but  extending  even  to  the 
landsmen  of  the  maritime  districts.  Now,  what  is  Conscription — 
but — ^as  it  was  truly  called  in  an  able  pamphlet,  published  in 
1834 — a  French  trimslation  of  Impressment — in  fact,  a  more 
hanh  and  perpetual  impressment?  Impressment  fiere  is  never 
employed  but  in  war  and  on  seafaring  men — in  times  of  peace 
it  leaves  the  seaman    totally  free   to   follow  his  own  pursuits 
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and  on  his  own  account.  In  France  the  Conscription  seizes  both 
seamen  and  landsmen,  and  fetters  them,  even  when  it  does  not 
employ  them,  with  a  chain  which  they  carry  about  them  like  a 
convict's  shackle-bolt ;  and  so  justly  unpopular  is  this  attractive 
process,  that  we  are  informed  that  not  one  in  an  hundred  of  the 
conscripts  ever  re-enters  voluntarily.  At  this  moment,  and  for 
thirty-five  years  past,  there  has  not  been  one  pressed  man  in  the 
British  service — during  those  thirty-five  years  there  have  been  in 
France  somewhere  about  28,000  or  30,000  conscripts — that  is, 
pressed  men^  forced  from  their  families,  their  trades,  their  pro- 
spects in  life,  to  be  cooped  up  in  barracks,  even  when  not  wanted 
for  service  afloat.  We  need  go  into  no  details  to  show  that  this 
admired  Conscription  is  in  all  respects  a  far  greater  infringemfaat 
on  individual  liberty  than  our  Impressment  under  the  accidental 
pressure  of  war;  but  we  cannot  omit  a  word  or  two  to  ftTpoie 
the  unfairness  into  which  the  zeal  of  argumentation  may  b^ny 
respectable  writers. 

Sir  F.  Head  exdaims,  *  how  fearful  is  the  following  picture,' 
extracted  from  the  work  of  Captain  Phmkett : — 

*  While  the  drafls  of  sullen-looking  pressed  tnen^  closely  guarded^ 
are  gradually  arriving  at  the  seaports,  and  a  few  smoch-froched peasants 
from  the  workhouse,  with  a  sprinkling  of  *'  civil-power "  geDtlemen 
strongly  recommend^  by  the  magistrates,  are  slowly  making  up  the 
force  upon  which  the  fate  of  England  will  depend,'  &e.  ^bc. — p.  192. 

The  picture  would  be  mudi  more  *  fearful  *  if  we  could  trust  the 
painter  for  the  resemblance  of  his  portrait;  but  we  find  that  this 
*  experienced  officer'  never  saw,  and  never  could  have  seen,  what 
he  thus  boldly  describes.  We  read  in  CByme's  Naval  Bio- 
graphy that  the  Honourable  Edward  Plunkett  entered  the  navy 
in  1823,  being  eight  years  later  than  depressed  man  could  be  seen 
in  its  service.  The  gallant  Captain  is  then  like  the  witness  whom 
Swift  laughed  at,  as  ^  not  scrupling  to  affirm  that — 
<  he  had  seen  in  Araby  the  blest 
A  Phoenix.'— 
Captain  Plunkett  has  just  as  much  seen  a  Phcenix  as  a  pressed 
man;  and  we  need  hardly  add  that  the  smock-frocked  peasants 
from  the  workhouse,  and  the  ^  civil  power  gendemen  stropg^y 
recommended  by  the  magistrates,*  must  equally  be,  from  that 
pencil,  fancy  portraits.  There  is  one  exception,  which  Captain 
Plunkett  may  have  seen :  smugglers  were  at  one  time — not  capri- 
ciously, nor  on  the  *  recommendation  of  magistrates,'  but  by  a 
special  law — transferred  to  the  navy.  The  practice  was  com- 
plained of,  and  has  been,  we  believe,  abrogated ;  but  there  was 
tome  reason  and  even  moral  policy  in  such  an  exception :  the 
smuggler  is  a  seafriring  man — generally  an  active  sailor — ^his 
only  known  offence  is  rather  a  malvm  prohibitum  Aan  a  mahan 
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in  se; — and  k  was  thoaght  wiser  to  remove  him  from  bad  habits 
and  bad  associations  to  the  honourable  service  of  his  country^ 
than  sentence  him  to  two  or  three  years'  imprisonment  in  the 
infections  atmosphere  of  a  gaol. 

So  much  for  Captain  Plunkett.   Sir  Francis  Head  speaks  thus : — 

*  In  morals,  as  well  as  in  gunnery,  great  changes  have  taken  place. 
Besides  that  reformation  in  the  public  mind  that  has  successively 
abolished  bull-baiting,  prize-fighting,  duelling,  and,  as  £atr  as  is  prac- 
ticable, the  punishment  of  death,  the  British  nation,  at  a  cost  of  twenty 
milfions,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  of  its  West  Indian  property,  hcu  aboUshed  slavest  ;  and  although 
it  has  not  as  yet  by  Act  of  Parliament  abolished  Impcessment,  yet  it 
would  be  such  a  glaring  inconsistency  for  us,  in  the  &ce  of  all  we  have 
said,  sung,  and  written  against  slavery,. to  kidnap  British  sailors^force 
them  to  the  unhealthy  coast  of  Afriea,  in  order  that  they^ — white 
siavee — should  there  prevent  nahedy  blacky  white-teethedj  woolly-headed 
savages  from  kidnapping,  not  each  other  as  we  do,  but  their  enemies^ 
that  it  is  generally  ye//,  rather  than  expressed,  that  we  must  not,  nay, 
CAJsrsoT  again  have  recourse  to  it.' — p.  190. 

How  comes  it  that,  when  thus  denouncing  the  hardship  of  ^  kid- 
napping British  sailors'  to  send  them  to  the  unhealthy  coast  of 
Africa^  he  has  forgotten  that  France  insisted  by  treaty  on  the 
right  of  sending  a  corresponding  force  of  his  own  admired  am- 
scripts  to  the  same  coast  ?  And  how  will  he  explain  a  fact  of 
which  we  have  been  assured,  that^  of  all  the  j^tations  for  which  a 
ship  can  be  commissioned^  the  coast  of  Africa  happens  to  be  the 
most  popular  with  our  seamen  ?  The  chance  of  prizes  is,  perhaps^ 
the  special  inducement ;  but  the  fact  proves  that  the  climate  does 
not  act  as  such  a  bugbear  as  Sir  Francis  believes ;  and.it  appears^ 
from  official  returns  laid  before  Parliament^  that  the  African 
squadron  does  not  lose  a  greater  proportion  by  sickness  than  that 
in  the  East  Indies,  West  Indies,  or  even  the  Mediterranean.  .  But 
we  have  a  still  more  serious  complaint.  Sir  Francis  supposes 
that  we  are  to  ^kidnap,'  that  is,  impress  men  to  prevent  the 
slave-trade: — a  gratuitous  assumption,  introduced  apparently  ad 
augendum  odium.  The  system  of  blockading  the  coast  of  Africa 
— be  it  wise  or  foolish — arose  out  of  the  treaties  of  1815 ;  it  is 
therefore  a  service  for  which,  we  repeat,  no  man  has  ever  yet  been 
in^ressed,  one  for  which  no  man  ever  will  be  specially  impressed, 
and  on  which  it  is  very  problematical  whether  any  pressed  man 
may  ever  be  employed.  So  much  for  white  slaves^  black  slaves^ 
and  kidnapping  British  sailors  for  the  unhealthy  coast  of  Africa  I 
All  that  is  not  ridiculous  in  these  tirades  is  deplorable, 
nor  can  we  understand  under  what  delusion  it  is  that  writers, 
nay,  officers  of  such  respectability,  should  imagine  that  they 
were  contributing  to  the  defence  of  die  British  Islands  against 
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a  sudd^i  aggression,  by  rendering  odious,  and  describing  as 
tyrannical  and  illeydl^  the  most  ancient,  the  least  disputable,  the 
readiest,  the  safest,  and  we  might  almost  say  the  only  effective 
defence  that  there  can  be  imagined  in  sudi  an  exigency.  We 
need  not  waste  time  in  any  detailed  refutation  of  the  wild  asser- 
tions that  impressment  is  against  the  laws  of  nature^  of  nations^ 
and  of  the  land :  suffice  it  to  say  that  one  of  the  first  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nations  is  self-defence^  and  it  is  only  as  a  measure  of 
self-defence  that  the  right  of  conscription  or  impressment — call  it 
what  you  will — ^is  admitted  by  all  the  writers  on  the  laws  both  of 
nature  and  nations.  As  to  the  law  of  England — Sir  William 
Blackstone  says, — 

<  It  hath  been  very  clearly  and  learnedly  shown  by  Judge  Foster,  that 
the  impressing  and  granting  powers  to  the  Admiralty  for  impressment 
is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  hath  uniformly  been  continued  by  a  re> 
gular  series  of  precedents  to  the  present  time,  whence  he  concludes  it 
to  be  part  of  the  common  law.' — (^Commentaries ^  i.  419.) 

Even  Junius,  that  bold  impugner  of  prerogative,  said  (Oct. 
1771),- 

^  I  never  can. doubt  that  (the  community  has  a  right  to  command  as 
well  as  to  purchase  the  service  of  its  members.  I  see  that  right  [of  Im- 
pressment] founded  originally  upon  a  n^essity  which  supersedes  all 
argument.  I  see  it  established  by  usag^e  immemorial,  and  admitted  by 
more  than  a  tacit  consent  of  the  L^slature.  It  is  not  fair  to  argue 
from  any  abuse  in  the  execution ;  let  bounties  be  increased  as  &r  as 
the  public  purse  can  support  them  ;  still,  they  have  a  limit,  and  when 
every  Treasonable  expose  is  incurred,  it  will  be  found,  in  &ct,  that  the 
fipur  of  the  press  is  wanted  to  ^ve  operation  to  the  bounty.' 

So  far  as  to  the  law  of  the  case.  As  to  its  policy  and  ex- 
pediency, we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  defence  of  this  system, 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  we 
offered  in  1847 ;  and  we  venture  to  repeat  one  paragraph: — 

*  This  was  our  cheap  but  most  effective  system  of  national  defence. 
Instead  of  keeping  100,000  men  in  commission  at  an  enormous,  and 
fbr  the  time  useless  expense,  they  are  encouraged  to  employ  themselves 
in  the  coasting,  colonial,  and  foreign  trades.  When  war  comes^  and 
that  they  can  no  longer  pursue  their  peaceful  calling,  and  become  thtm^^ 
sehfes  liable  to  capture  and  foreign  prison^  the  l^jel  Navy  calls  them 
into  military  action,  both  of  aggression  against  the  enemy  and  of  pro- 
tection to  those  of  their  fellows  still  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  they  are  paid  off  and  return  to  their  ordinary 
employment,  where,  instead  of  becoming  less  useful,  they  are,  as  if  in 
a  school,  every  day  acquiring  additional  skill  and  aptitude  for  future 
service  iu  the  Koyal  Navy.  To  foster  and  encourage  this  admirable 
system,  which  tmined  men  in  peace  to  the  highest  duties  of  war,  and 
which — when  last  tried— exhibited  its  results  in  a  galaxy  of  victories 
too  long  to  be  named  and  too  glorious  to  require  it,  was  the  main  object 
of  our  colonial  policy  and  Navigation  Laws ;  and  in  &ct  all  our  c<^6- 
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nial  expenditure,  and  the  additional  increaaed  freightage  to  which  the 
Navigation  Laws  may  have  subjected  our  trade,  was  the  price  we  paid 
for  this  Standing  Navy.  We  did  not  directly  pay  these  100,000  men 
for  their  liability  to  be  called  upon  to  serve,  but  we  indirectly  paid 
them  by  the  favour  and  encouragement  which  mercantile  commerce 
received.' — Quart.  Rev.j  vol.  81,  574. 

Sir  Frands  avows  his  conviction  that  if  we  had  ^  six  months' 
notice '  of  the  aggression  we  should  be  safe ;  but  he  asserts  that  we 
probably  shall  have  no  such  notice.  We  have  ships  enough  and 
men  enough ;  but  they  could  not  be  brought  into  operaticm  soon 
enough.  He  describes,  in  his  usual  sketchy  style,  ^  the  number 
of  powerful,  unpainted,  tawny-coloured  [as  if  die  tawny  colour 
was  not  paint]  dismantled  line-of-batde  ships  that  are  seen  in  our 
harbours,  like  lions  asleep :' — which  would  be  all  taken  before  they 
could  be  manned.  Very  likely — if  his  postulates  were  granted 
and  his  policy  pursued ;  but  the  now  dormant  power  of  impress- 
ment, if  ignited  on  such  an  emergency  as  we  contemplate,  would, 
within  a  few  weeks,  rouse  and  animate  all  those  sleeping  lions,  and 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  naval  defence  which  Sir  Francis's  hypo- 
thesis requires,  and  which  his  own  propositions  would  never 
accomplish. 

We  shall  show  presently  that  the  lions  are  not  all  asleep,  and  that, 
on  the  contrary,  tlie  country  is  even  now  in  a  condition  to  exhibit 
to-morrow — t(hday — a  force  equal  to  any  possible  emergency ;  but 
we  must  first  notice  more  explicitly  Sir  Francis  Head's  view  of 
the  danger.  The  Britidi  Channel,  he  says,  has  been  by  steam  con^ 
verted,  from  being  a  defence,  into  ^an  extensive  espianadej  over 
which  the  enemy  can  move  150,000  men,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  with  the  iqpeed,  the  r^ularity,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
railway  time-table.  This  first  and  most  important,  and^  indeed, 
indispensable  preliminary  to  our  national  ruin,  he  puts  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  and  with  all  his  power  of  picturesque  illus- 
tration. He  seems  to  have  forgotten  but  one  point,  which  is, 
that  the  esplanade  is  just  as  open  to  the  defensive  body  as 
to  the  assailant.  He  calculates  that  the  spacious  harbour 
created  at  Cherbourg  will  vomit  forth  a  fleet  of  steam-vessels, 
carrying  an  army  of  150,000,  with  all  their  artillery,  equipment, 
provisions,  ammunition,  horses,  &c.  &c.,  over  the  clear  and  pond- 
like surface  of  his  esplanade^  without  any  regard  to  winds  or  tide, 
which  formerly,  he  says,  would  toaitfor  no  man — but  for  which 
in  our  days  no  man  n»sd  wait  (p.  270); — totally  omitting  all 
consideration  of  the  at  least  equal  facility  with  which  the  British 
steamers  could,  even  if  not  previously  collected,  be  poured  forth, 
at  the  very  first  signal  of  a  movement,  from  Falmouth,  from 
Plymouth,  from  Dartmouth,  from  Portland,  from  both  ends  of 
the  Solent,  from  Portsmouth,  from  Dover,  from  the  Downs,  to 
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the  point  of  rettdezvous.  He  ako  forgets  that  tfae  great  worka 
at  Cherbourg — begun  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  gradni^ 
carried  on  to  their  present  powerful  though  not  quite  finished 
state — were  undertaken  because  there  is  not,  on  the  whole  French 
Channel  coast ^  any  natural  port* — nothing  but  tide  harbours; 
nor,  though  the  French  are  making  considerable  improvements 
in  some  of  these  harbours,  and  especially  Dunkirk,  Calais,  and 
Boulogne,  do  we  think  they  will  ever  outweigh  the  advantages 
of  the  ports  on  the  English  shore  which  we  have  named,  with 
deep  water  at  all  times,  and  with  a  capacity  of  holding  more 
vessels  than  probably  ever  could  be  required ;  and  we  may  add 
that  two  great  harhoun  of  refuge^  Dover  and  Portland— originally 
recommended,  we  believe,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  re- 
solved on  so  long  ago  as  1844 — are  now  considerably  advanced. 
We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  rapid  powers  of  steam  can  be  so 
suddenly  powerful  for  defence  as  for  attack,  because  the  assailant 
will  have  his  choice  of  the  moment  when  and  the  spot  whither  the 
movement  is  to  be  made :  and  with  four  or  five,  or  even  a  dozen 
vessels,  this  would  be  very  important ;  but  when  such  an  arma- 
ment as  transports  and  convoy  for  150,000  men  is  to  be  put  into 
motion,  the  most  distant  of  the  English  steamers  would  be  quite 
sure  of  arriving  in  good  time  for  at  least  a  very  considerable 
share  in  the  fray. 

Buonaparte  had.  Sir  Francis  tells  us,  actually 
'congregated  2293  vessels,  of  which  1393  were  armed  with  above 
3500  pieces  of  artillery,  besides  that  which  accompanied  the  army  ;* 
— and  can  he  think  that  a  fleet  of  two  thousand  vessels,  or  even 
half  the  number,  could  be  assembled  at  Cherbourg  without  our 
ha\dng  sufficient  notice  to  make  at  least  some  counter-prepara- 
tion? He  makes  merry  with  the  idea  of  ^Admiral  Psricei's 
squadron  arriving  from  the  Mediterranean  m  a  state  qf  prqfrne 
perspiration  from  eager  and  excessive  haste'  about  a  month  after 
the  invasion  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  French  fleet  quiedy 
returned  to  Cherbourg.  This  pleasantry  we  notice  as  showing 
that  Sir  Francis  has  left  out  of  his  account  any  other  serious  in- 
terruption to  the  French  marching  over  his  extensive  esphmade 
than  the  arrival  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  In  one  of  Ae 
many  self-contradictory  views  which  he  takes  of  his  subject^  he 
does  indeed  allude  to  the  possibility  of  some  interruption,  txkj 
a  successful  interruption,  of  the  march  over  the  esplanade — bm 
this  very  passage  is  a  stronger  proof  of  the  inconsiderate  style  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  matter  than  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
exposed.  He  states  that  the  standing  army  of  our  neighbours  is 
so  large  that '  evidently ' 

*  Havre  it  scarcely  an  exception,  for,  though  it  it  a  capacious  harbour,  even  the 
packet  iteam-boatt  are  obliged  to  consult  the  state  of  the  tides. 
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^  Fnunce,  without  ftbaadoning  aay  cf  her  fortreases,  could  not  only 
dispatch  fi»r  the  invanon  of  England  one  hundved  and  fifly  thousand 
men,  but,  if  the  whole  of  them  were  to  be  drowned  in  crossing^  she 
could  in  less  than  a  month  despatch  one  hundred  and  fifiy  thoumnd 
wioreJ—ip.  295. 

The  French  axe  sometimes  accused  of  a  tendency  to  gas- 
conade, but  ^  evidently  '  Sir  Francis,  in  this  description  of  t^eir 
resource^  out-Bobadils  Bobadil — ^  An  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men !  Drowa  them — the  enemy  in  less  than  a  month  is 
ready  with  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more !'  Certainly  that 
would  be  a  very  formidable  antagonist;  but  the  clever  arithmeti- 
cian has  forgotten  that  the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could 
hardly  be  drowned  without  drowninff  also  the  cm  or  two  tlunuand 
vessels  in  which  they  were  embark^  and,  however  expeditiously 
Jthe  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  might  be  replaced,  it  does 
not  seem  quite  so  easy  to  reconstruct  and  re-equip  such  a  fleet  of 
steam-ships ! 

From  these  strange  inconsistencies  let  us  turn  to  ofur  actual 
state  of  naval  preparation.  Sir  Francis  Head's  most  sanguine 
estimate  of  the  French  force  that  would  be  necessary  to  ^  guard 
and  protect '  a  well-disciplined  army  of  150,000  men  from  Cher- 
bourg, is 

*  12  sail  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  12  sloops^  12  war-steamers.' — 
p.  304. 

Against  ibis  loose  kind  of  TOckoning — ships,  like  eggs,  by  dotmts 
— ^we  are  able,  on  what  we  consider  the  best  authority,  to  place  a 
more  exact  aad  practical  statement;  and  we  doubt  not  thai  Sir 
Francis's  patriotism  will  rejoice  at  being  informed  that  we  have 
actually  in  commission  at  home — exclusive  cf  the  squadrons  at  sea 
— 14  sail  of  the  line,  3  of  them  screw-steamers ;  10  firigates,  4  of 
them  steamers;  besides  several  steam-sloops ;—«//  ready  for  sea. 
We  have  also  ready  for  commissioning  20  other  powerful  steaon- 
yessels^  viz.  8  large  Mgates  and  12  sloops.  So  that  Sir  Francis 
Head's  extreffl»e  estimate  of  the  invading  force  has  been  already 
amply  aaUcipated  by  our  preparation.  He  has  remembered 
in  a  very  secondary  portion  of  bis  argument,  and  forgottten  in 
the  most  importaoit,  the  resources  which  oiu:  mercantile  steam 
navy  might  afford  on  such  an  emergency.  Oiu:  inquiries  on  that 
subject  lead  us  to  reckon  ihat  there  are  not  less  than  between 
sixty  and  seventy  mercantile  steamers  capable  of  being  armed  in 
a  week  with  32-pounder  guns,  which  our  indolent  and  impro- 
vident Admiralty  have  already  noted,  and  for  which  guns,  car- 
riages, ammunition,  and  all  other  necessaries  are  actually^  wi^ 
as  we  think,  over  anxiety,  prepared  ;  there  are,  moreover,  upwards 
of  240  capable  of  a  lighter  armament;  and  above  660  which  ought 
be  applied  to  other  very  essential  servicQE(.     In  short,  we  have 
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now  in  Great  Britain  above  1000  vesaels  tbat  would  be  in  a  week 
available  in  their  various  capacities  against  the  invasion  which 
the  easy  magic  of  Sir  Francis's  pen  has  thus  conjured  up. 

We  say  nothing  of  Admiral  Parker^s  squadnHi,  which,  instead 
of  coming  home  ^  in  a  profuse  perspiration '  only  to  find  England 
conquered,  might  probably  find  something  to  do  on  its  own 
station,  but  Commodore  Martin's  squadron  of  10  vessels,  and 
manned  by  4500  men,  naturally  belongs  to  the  Channel ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that,  within  onefortnighty 
England  could  e^iibit  at  Spithead  a  fleet  more  powerful  in  every 
respect  than  France  could  probably  collect  at  Cherbourg  in  a 
year.  Just  as  France  could  concentrate,  within  a  mondi,  a  larger 
army  than  England  will  probably  ever  possess.  Such  are  the 
natural  and  counterbalancing  forces  of  these  two  great  countries ! 

Sir  Francis  will  not  deny  our  material  power,  but  he  (having 
summarily  abolished  impressment)  despairs  of  finding  men  to 
work  it.  We  can,  however,  console  him  by  the  assurance  that, 
though  the  line-of-batde  ships  at  home  have  reduced  comple- 
ments of  seamen,  they  have  full  complements  of  marines,  full 
complements  of  seamen-gunners,  a  large  proportion  of  leading 
petty-officers — ^and  that  there  are  near  6000  seamen  (variously 
employed  and  not  taken  into  any  other  account)  that  might 
instantly  be  put  on  board  them :  but  after  all,  and  above  all,  we 
still  have,  in  spite  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  anathema,  the  great 
national  palladium  of  impressment,  which  would,  as  soon  as  the 
danger  should  justify  it,  have  animated  all  the  ^  sleeping  lions ' 
at  home,  round  which  would  be  speedily  gathered  hundreds  of 
Jackals  from  the  royal  and  mercantile  steam  navies. 

We  could  illustrate  the  celerity  and  efficacy  with  which  im- 
pressment can  meet  national  emergencies  by  many  instances :  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  the  two  last.  The  number  of  seamen 
originally  voted  for  the  service  of  1790  was,  notwithstanding  the 
ominous  aspect  of  the  French  Revolution,  only  16,000  seamen 
and  4000  marines.  But  soon  after  this  vote  the  difierence  with 
Spain  about  Nootka  Sound  arose.  The  King's  message  to  Par- 
liament on  that  subject  was  delivered  on  the  5th  of  May.  On 
the  same  day  press-warrants  were  issued,  and  with  such  effect 
that  sixteen  sail  of  the  line,  including  four  first-rates,  were  ready, 
under  Admiral  Barrington,  in  all  June;  and  that  towards  the 
end  of  July,  or  in  the  very  first  days  of  August,  Lord  Howe 
took  command  of  the  whole  fleet  in  Torbay,  consisting  of  thirty^ 
one  sail  of  the  line,  nine  of  them  three-deckers,  and  nine  JriffoteSy — 
and  he  had  under  him,  as  junior  admirals,  Lord  St.  Vinc^it,  Lord 
Bridport,  and  Lord  Hotham — all  three  elevated  to  the  peerage 
for  victories  won  by  similarly  impressed  crews  in  the  follow- 
ing war.     And  if  in  this  case — as  well  as  in  sevend  others — ^ 
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celerity  with  which  the  fleet  was  manned,  ekiefiy  by  tmpretsmentj 
had  the  efiect  of  averting  hostilities,  and  thus  saving  millions  of 
money  and  thousaods  of  lives,  surely  we  shall  not  be  so  mad  as 
to  part  with  a  power  which  is  alike  preservative  of  peace  and 
powerful  for  war. 

Sir  Francis  himself  quotes  from  Mr.  Alison  the  case  of  the  last 
French  war.  The  King's  Message  was  deliveied  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1803:— 

'  A  few  days  alter,  the  militia  was  called  oat,  and  10,000  additional 
men  were  voted  for  the  navy.  A  hot  pre$s  took  place  in  the  Thames, 
and  sixteen  skips  of  the  Une  were  put  in  commiBsion :  Lord  Nelson  was 
mat  to  the  jUediterranean,  Lord  Keith  to  the  command  of  the  Channel 
fleet,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  put  to  sea  with  a  squadron  of  observation. 
The  public  ardour  rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  England  resumed  her 
arms  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  exceeding  even  that  with  which  she 
had  laid  them  aside.' — Hist,  of  JEurope^  v.  108. 
And  this  six  weeks  before  the  actual  declaration  of  war.  These 
cases  prove  that  we  have  always  had  a  real  though  not  a  nominal 
Standing  Navy  ^  supplied  by  the  cheapest  and  most  efficacioiis  means 
that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised.  If  the  recent  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws,  and  all  the  other  fallacies  (as  we  think  thein^  of 
free  trade,  should  be  found  to  impair  that  which  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington truly  states  to  be  our  first  and  most  essential  defence — our 
naval  resources — we  must  either  revert  to  our  old  protective  sys- 
tem, or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  there  will  be  thea^  indeed,  no  other 
alternative  but  a  great  Standing  Army.  This  we  have  already 
fully  shown  and  insisted  on  in  our  Articles  already  referred  to ; 
but,  as  yety  we  are  willing  to  hope  that  on  that  score,  though  consi- 
derable, very  considerable  mischief^  has  already  shown  itself,  we 
are  still  safe.  If  we  were  to-morrow  to  be  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion or  even  with  the  presence  of  a  hostile  force  in  our  seas,  no 
government  could  permit  the  vast  amount  of  shipping  now  aggre- 
gated in  our  ports  to  expose  itself  to  capture  and  destruction  by 
rushing  into  the  jaws  of  the  enemy.  An  embargo  would  be  laid 
on  all  our  ports,  and  by  that  necessary  precaution  not  less  than 
20,000  merchant  seamen  would  be  reduced  to  sudden  destitution — 
if  we  had  not  the  resource  of  the  Royal  navy  to  provide  at  once 
for  their  subsistence  and  for  the  safety  of  their  country. 

Having  thus  vindicated  the  legality  and  efficiency  of  our  cheap 
and  real  Standing  Navy ^  and  shown — we  hope  conclusively,  though 
we  might  have  extended  our  refutation  infinitely  further — that  Sir 

*  W«  art  ftorry  to  Iwrn  HiaC  in  Liverpool  alone  British  shipping  has  fallen  olf  in 
the  year  1850  no  lest  than  100^000  toiis»  while  that  of  France  and  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  powers  has  started  up  in  that  single  port  ttom  56,500  tons  to  121,800.  The 
reports  from  I«ondon  and  other  principal  ports  tend  to  the  same  conclusion ;  which,  at 
It  aflTectt  our  national  defimcee,  it  to  at  a  tubjeet  of  much  more  ttrfoui  leflectiont  than 
thtjlte  nmmliQw^os  tht  tham  battling  at  Cberbomg.  ^ 
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FranciB  Head's  mstter-o^&ct  statements  am  liable,  to  say  the  best 
of  theip,  to  great  abatement,  we  may  be  excused  for  not  follow- 
ing him  into  his  confessedly  problematical  anticipalaonB  of  what 
might  happen  if  a  French  army  of  150,000  men  were  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex.  But  if  he  really  attaches  any  importaaoe 
to  his  minute  detail  of  what  the  invaidUng  army  ought  to  do,  and 
of  the  total  inadequacy  of  all  means  of  renstance  on  onr  part,  we 
again  submit  that  he  might  as  well  have  kept  such  distressing  and 
dangerous  information  either  lo  himself  or  for  the  eonfidential 
ear  of  the  Government. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  our  author's 
details  and  propositions  concerning  the  Army.  As  long^  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  holds  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief^ 
the  country  may  well  be  contented  to  leave  that  entire  subject  in  bis 
hands  ;  but  there  are  two  particulars  which,  in  special  relation  to 
Sir  Francis  Head's  book,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice.  First ;  we 
cannot  think  that  the  surreptitious  publication  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  letter  to  Sir  John  Burgojme  can  be  any  defence  for 
Sir  Francis  Head's  formal  reproduction  (had  there  been  nothing 
more)  of  the  topics  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  think 
proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government,  or  communicated 
confidentially  to  an  official  colleague.  On  the  contrary,  that  letter, 
blameable  as  the  fact  of  its  publication  was,  deprived  Sir  Francis 
of  his  only  possible  excuse,  namely,  the  necessity  of  awakening 
the  country  to  a  sense  of  its  danger  :  for  even  if  that  letter  justi- 
fied all  the  alarming  inferences  that  he  derives  from  it,  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  think  it  necessary  to  confirm  the  warn- 
ings of  the  Duke — particularly  as  he  winds  up  his  book  by  the 
following  avowal : — 

*  Our  volume  has  been  written  in  absolute  retirement^  uuder  dis- 
advantages which  have  often  rendered  it  impracticable  for  us  to  obtain 
the  information  we  have  desired.  More  than  three-fourths  of  it  have 
daily  been  sent  to  press  as  fast  as  it  was  written ;  and  as  there  has 
therefore  been  no  artifice  in  its  composition,  it  has  nothing,  we  are 
aware,  to  protect  it  firom  criticism  but  its  object,  and,  we  bdieve,  its 
TBUTH.'— p.  392. 

It  was  quite  superfluous  in  Sir  Francis  to  excvdpate  himself 
firom  the  charge  of  ^artifice  in  the  composition^  of  his  work.  In 
the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  no  one  can  at  all  snspect  so  warm- 
hearted and  high-minded  a  man  of  artifice ;  but — iowev«r  good 
his  intentions  were,  which  we  should  be  the  last  to  question — he 
pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  haste  and  imperfect  informatioii; 
and  we  submit  that,  after  that  confession,  he  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  relieve  himself  from  the  imputation  of  indiacre^n«  We 
presume  to  think  that  a  volunteer  work  <mi  such  gm«,  such  vital 
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queatioiis  ought  to  hate  been  written  not  in  Meh  a  scrambling 
hwrry,  bat  after  the  moet  diligent  inqnirj  and  with  the  most 
serious  deliberation*. 

Oar  second  observation  is — how  vastly  the  Doke^s  view  £a11s 
short  of  the  proposition  which  Sir  Francis  is  pleased  to  deduce 
fiom  it.  His  Giace^s  letter  stated  his  wishes  fef  such  an 
increase  of  militaiy  force  as  woald  cost  400,0(Xtf.  With  that 
compamtively  smell  aogmentatiQii  and  the  MiHtta^  the  Duke  con- 
oeived  that,  even  in  liie  supposed  extremity  of  baring  to  fight 
on  our  own  soil,  the  country  would  be  safe — safe  indeed,  i^ 
*  old  as  he  isj^  he  were  to  command.  How  Aen  must  he  have 
been  astonished  at  Sir  Francis  Head's  estrmate  for  the  same 
ofayect — a  pennanoAt  increase  of  one  kttndred  theusand  meuj  of 
legukr  infuitryy  at  an  expense  of  3,670,000/.  a-year  I — according 
to  the  Baronet's  own  calculation,  which  we  suspect  would  fall 
very  short  of  the  real  amount 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  a  few  words  on  the  financed  part  of 
the  qnestiiMi.  All  human  wishes  and  pvc^ts — even  those  of  oar 
great  Captain — ^must  be  controlled  by  the  material  possibilities  of 
the  case.  A  small  population  could  no  more  supfdy  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  men  than  limited  finances  can  support  an 
excessiTe  expense.  There  are  few  of  us  in  prirate  Ufe  who  would 
n^t  find  it  convenient  to  have  more  horses  and  servants  than  we 
aetnally  ke^p — none  of  our  counties  that  woold  not  be  the  safer 
for  a  lavgsr  fmrce  of  pdiice:  but  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
the  livery-coats  of  servants,  or  the  red  coats  of  soldiers,  or 
the  \Aae  jackets  of  sailors,  or  the  sober  unifem  of  the  police, 
we  mnst  needs  cut  our  toot  aeoordinff  to  our  elotk ;  and  whether 
it  be  possible  to  increase  taxation  in  this  country  to  a  degree 
at  all  adequate  to  the  establishments  which  Sir  Francis  Head 
proposes  to  render  permaneni^  we  leave  to  the  consid^naticm 
not  merdy  of  the  ChancellcNr  of  the  Exchequer,  but  of  thn 
counliy.  The  questioa  of  expense  has,  however,  one  consf>* 
latory  and  very  important  nde,  that  the  Baronet  never  alludes 
to, — namely,  that  if  a  perfect  state  of  defence  be  costly,  a  coiv 
ie^)onding  capability  for  attack  must  be  equally  or  even  more 
so  to  our  adversaries.  In  truth,  the  system  which  has  been  of 
lal^  progressing  in  Europe,  and  which  all  the  writers  that  we 
ave  comboting  endeavour  to  push  still  further,  of  driving  all  the 
nations  ef  the  civilized  world  to  bid  against  one  another  in  this 
mad  anctioB  of  hostile  preparation,  could  only  end  in  general 
bankraptcy  and  the  oiverttm>w  of  all  regular  govenunmts.  Sir 
Francis  attempts,  in  our  own  case,  a  palliative  to  this  evil; 
he  looks  upon  any  such  increased  expenditure  merety  in  the  light 
oi  an  itmuranee;  and  this  policy  he  illustrates  in  such  minute 
detail  as  to  copy  a  foil  prospectus  of  the  Company  for  Personal 
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Insurance  against  Railway  Accidents  !  This  is  a  mere  disport 
of  ingenious  fiancj.  But  to  look  at  the  case  less  lightly,  are  we 
not  already  very  largely  insured?  Are  not  the  seventeen  <x 
eighteen  millions  a-year,  that  the  public  force  afaready  costs  us, 
a  very  heavy  premium  ? 

The  extravagance  of  Sir  Francis  Head's  proposition^  if  fully 
carried  out,  will  be  made  still  more  apparent  by  the  following 
observation.  If  *  100,000  men,  at  a  yearly  expense  of  3,670,000/., 
exclusive  of  recruiting,  barracks,  arms,  and  equipments '  (p.  381), 
and  without  reckoning  corresponding  increase  of  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, &c.,  had  been  maintained  for  the  thirty-five  years  since 
the  peace,  we  should  actually  have  thrown  away  128,000,000/. 
on  what  we  now  know  would  have  been  an  unnecessaiy  precau- 
tion. If  anything  of  the  same  kind,  even  for  half  the  number 
of  men,  had  been  attempted  in  the  navy,  inasmuch  as  a  sea-goin^ 
seaman,  with  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ships,  costs  almost  doable 
the  land-soldier,  we  should  have  thus  made  ducks  and  drakes  of 
above  250,000,000/.  under  the  pretext  of  insurance  against  a  risk 
which  has  never  occurred. 

We  have  already  shortly  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  soffi- 
ciendy  explnned  the  danger  of  an  idle  army  to  itself^— ^ 
an  active  and  ambitions  one  to  the  constitution.  But  there  is 
another  risk  not  undeserving  notice  :  the  mere  existence  cf 
such  an  enormous  force  as  is  supposed  would  tend  to  create  die 
very  evil  which  it  was  collected  to  prevent.  Is  it  possible  that 
two  rival  armies  and  navies — each  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men — separated  only  by  an  en^/aTKaM/e— exercised,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Francis  Head  s  hjrpothesis,  in  all  the  practices, 
and  inflamed  with  all  the  spirit  of  war,  and — as  he  says— on  the 
part  of  the  French  inextinguishable  national  hatred — OHild  be 
kmg  restrained  from  putting  their  lessons  to  the  proof  ?  Would  not 
the  masses  of  the  nations  catch  the  infection  ?  Would  they  not  6bA 
or  make  a  thousand  topics  of  mutual  irritation  P  Three  hundred 
thousand  Tybalts  ^  bitmg  their  thumbs '  at  three  hundred  tboo- 
sand  MerciUioSy  would  not  be  long  restrained  from  blows.  Even 
our  present  naval  forces,  which  these  gentlemai  think  so  in* 
adequate,  have  frequently  during  the  last  five-and-twenty  yean 
risked  rather  than  secured  the  continuance  of  peace— -twice 
in  Turkey,  thrice  in  Greece,  as  often  in  Lisbcm — ^to  say  no- 
tiling  of  South  America  and  Polynesia.  We  do  not  here 
criticise  these  demonstrations ;  it  is  difficult,  however,  to  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  the  force  rendered  ministera  less  reluctant 
to  such  hazardous  interventions  than  they  might  have  been 
if  they  had  had  before  them  the  difficulties  of  a  special  anna* 
ment.  In  our  present  circumstances  we  will  at  once  admit 
that,  considering  the  kind  of  emulation  which-^die  writens  of 
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lioih  countries  have  created  between  the  French  and  English 
navies,  and  the  feverish  state  into  which  circumstances  have 
thrown  the  whole  European  world,  our  Government  could  hardly, 
with  either  prudence  or  dignity,  have  voted  a  smaller  number 
of  men  than  their  present  establishment ;  but — as  if  to  mark  how 
Toach  larger  it  is  than  the  current  services  of  the  country  require — 
two  lai^  squadrons,  composing  the  main  body  of  our  naval  force, 
have  been  cruising  these  six  months  past,  as  a  valetudinarian 
tak»  a  walk — ^for  exercise — and  are  just  now  reposing  them- 
selves. Admiral  Parker^s  in  the  Spanish  harbour  of  Mahon,  and 
Commodore  Martin's  in  the  port  of  Lisbon. 

We  do  not  complain  of  this ;  and,  though  we  should  be  s^nry 
to  see  the  force  increased,  we  are  far  jfrom  disputing  the  policy  of 
m,  peace  establishment  of  what  used  to  be  called  GuardrMps^  and 
which  are  still  more  judiciously  employed  in  such  squadrons  as 
Commodore  Martin's.  We  go  further ;  we  wish  that  some  mode 
Qonld  be  devised  of  making  the  crews  of  those  Guardndims  more 
permanently  and  prospectively  useful  than  they  now  are.  llie  time 
of  entry  for  peace-service  is  too  short.  A  ship  should  be  commis- 
sioaed  for  four  ot  even  five  years— rat  pissent  she  is  hardly  sooner 
arrived  at  her  most  perfect  state  than  it  is  almost  time  to  pay  her 
off.  It  is  true  that,  when  the.seamen  are  paid  off  and  dischaiged 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years,  we  do  not  altogether  lose  the  advao* 
tage  of  the  education  they  have  been  receiving :  many  of  them  re^ 
enter  immediately — all  of  them  are  liable  to  be  ealled  back  in 
case  of  war;  but  still  there  is  certainly  a  waste  of  our  previously 
gathered  strength  whenever  ships  are  paid  off  after  so  short  a 
service. 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  many  years  ago  proposed  the  experiment 
of  entering  for  a  longer  period  of  service  a  small  force,  1000  men, 
to  afford  a  sdiool  for  master-gimners.  Sir  FrancLB  Head  bovrows 
and  exaggerates  this  judicious  proposition  into  the  sdieme  we 
have  seen,  one  portion  of  which — the  transforming  all  the 
Marines  into  Artillery — Sir  Howard  had  discussed  and  judi- 
ciously refeded.  We  confess  we  should  like  to  see  Sir  Howard's 
experiment  fairly  tried,  and  on  even  a  larger  scale  and  fo^r  move 
gi^end  purposes,  than  he  could  then  see  the  necessity  for — to  the 
ctxtent,  for  instance,  of  entering,,  for  five  or  even  sevien.years,  a 
body  of  asjjive  thousand  sailors  as  regular  crews  (with  the  marines) 
/or  ten  or  twelve  Gtuirdrships^  to  be  ordinarily  employed  in  the 
routine  of  the  seargoing  service.  These  prime  seam^  <m  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war,  might  be  distributed  through  the  newly« 
raised  ^ps'  companies  as  petty  officers,,  and  those  who  should 
have  been  found  ^e  best  marksmen,  as  captains  of  guns ;  they 
might  be  to  the  navy  what  the  Guards  are  to  the  anny— ^and 
might  be  called  by  the  name  of  The  Queen's  Naval  Guards. 
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The  men  might  be  indnlged  in  snccessiott  wxth  regidar  leaves  of 
abience— tii^  might  alto  have  a  premsnm  for  their  longer  en» 
gagement — some  kind  of  honoiarj  distincftion — peihi^  ev«n  a 
sn^  increase  of  mtmg.  We  are  well  aware  diat  tiieie  maj 
be  objections  to  sudi  a  plan;  bat  on  the  whole  it  seems  ta 
us  the  most  easy  and  nse&d  impsoii^encsit  that  coold  be  made; 
and  it  would  become  additionaUj  beoe&csal  if  it  shoold  bappei^ 
as  in  time  it  probably  would,  that  admission  into  this  eoips 
should  be  fadd  o«t  as  a  kind  of  reward  for  ^sod  oondnct  aiid 
capacity  m  ihe  mepdiant  service;  it  woald,  at  least  in  mm 
judgment,  be  infinitely  preferable  to  Sir  Fiancis  Head's  pso- 
position  iar  turning  all  the  Marines  into  Aitillery ;  fcr  ajknimble 
UM  the  Marine  Artillery  is  in  its  present  stale,  aad  wseM  as  ift 
will  be  iomtA  in  the  many  special  services  in  which  a  fleet  asaf 
be  employed,  we  ^pdte  concur  in  Sir  Howard  DoogWs  ndao- 
laaoe  to  see  it  absorb  the  ecjnally  admirable  corps  of  Marines 
as  at  present  amstilated,  or  to  see  eitber  of  tiicm  si^>etaede  tlie 
Hue  jackets  in  the  management  of  their  own  great  gons. 

The  propositioa  which  we  thns  veaitu-e,  of  5000  naval  Goards^ 
to  be  incUuled  in  the  pseacnt,  or  even  a  aomewhat  diminished^ 
munber  of  seamen — ikkt  addition  to  die  army  saggcsted  by  tha 
Duke  of  Wellington — the  jnoce  frequent  and  e&ctipe  drillisig 
of  the  Militia — and  a  scmpulous  caxe  in  the  selection  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Cemst  Chard — (a  body  of  nearly  5000  dispaaafale 
aeamen) — is  all  that,  on  onr  review  'of  th«  whole  ruirstsan^ 
we  deaue  to  see  the  Govenunent  attempt  as  to  the  fetsgrnoi  of 
our  force,  and  all  this  might  foe  done  at  what,  we  sfaoaU  hope^ 
would  not  alarm  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  these  are 
two  or  three  other  maisrja^  points  which,  as  we  have  entered  i^on 
this  subject,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice. 

Oar  readers  will  have  observed  that  we  hsare  been  all  doDg 
objecting  to  incur  exlran^^t  cost  for  oontingeat  advantages — 
for  Jmgixiaui  end  periskable  BerviceBi  which  may  have  flnirimd 
their  existence  befove  they  can  be  called  into  action;  but,  an  ike 
otber  hand,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  a  greater  activity  aad 
liberality  in  mcUerial  waAperwmnent  means  of  defence— some  sock, 
for  example,  as  the  refuge  harbouors  at  Pordandand  Dover.  The 
fortifications  of  our  great  arsenals  have  been  recendy  strengthened. 
It  is  no  doubt  essential  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  repel  any 
attadL ;  but  if  ever  there  be  a  serious  invasian,  the  enemy  wiH 
have  as  little  to  do  as  he  can  help  with  onr  fortified  arsesuJs.  We 
believe  it  is  the  opinioa  of  the  best  officers,  both  military  and 
naval,  that  the  Cbaanel  coast  of  tins  coontry  could  be  but  very 
imperfectiy  fortifiBd  against  invasion,  and  die  general  line  of  onr 
coasts,  and  above  all,  those  of  Ireland  not  at  tJl ;  but  these  aae^ 
we  think,  otiier  works  that  have  some  claim  to  attention.     We 
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bare  numerous  larrachSf  which  for  the  most  part  seem  placed 
in  the  least  desiiable  localities,  as  regards  either  their  own 
security  or  the  disripUue  -of  their  inmates.  It  woukl  have  been 
4uriginaUj  a  trifling,  and  would  even  now  be  no  very  focmi- 
daUe  expense,  to  make  it  a  general  rule  that  all  barracks  should 
be  so  insulated  in  point  of  position,  andso  inclosed  by  good  walk 
and  gates,  as  to  be  safe  against  a  cam  de  mgin ;  and  it  would  be 
particularly  desirable  that  those  works  should  be  placed  wi^  «i 
eye  both  to  secure  internal  communicatioQ,  and  to  anbarraas  in 
Mune  d^ree,  however  alight,  the  advanoe  of  an  invading  army.  For 
instance — and  we  only  state  it  as  an  exemplification — the  barracks 
called  the  Kindi  Havae  of  Winchester  are  in  a  situation  tb«t 
would  admit  of  very  strong  works  at  a  comparatively  small  ea- 
pense,  and  would  protect  the  main  branch  of — as  regards  a 
French  invasion — the  most  important  of  our  railroads — ^thosethat 
run  from  London  to  the  South  coast,  with  the  lateral  brandies 
that  run,  east  and  west,  fixun  near  Winchester,  into  Sussck 
and  Dorset.  In  Ireland  the  whole  barrack  system  should  be — 
as  we  long  ago  urged — ^revised  on  this  principle.  All  the  police 
faaxracks  should  be  immediately  castellated— *that  is,  put  into  a 
.state  to  be  defended  by  a  few  resolute  men  against  small  asms 
or  escalade;  and— «»  we  happen  to  know  that  the  Duke  of 
WeUingtim  has  always  wished — there  should  be  at  least  four 
jiaoeM  SarmUi  or  fortified  places  of  refuge,  one  in  each  pio- 
vince  of  Ircdand— >to  afford  a  ralljring  point  to  the  loyalists  of  the 
aei^ibourhood,  and  starimg  enough  to  hold  out  even  against  light 
£eld*artillery« 

The  Government  should,  in  both  Islands,  take  a  military  view 
of  the  RaUroad  communications.  If  steam  navigation  gives  some 
advantage  to  the  attack,  the  Railroad  and  its  Electric  Telc^praph 
afibrd  a  still  greater  preponderance  of  advantage  to  the  defence. 
If  the  French  railroads  afford  such  facilities  as  Sir  Francis  Head 
appsehends  Sorthe  sudden  assemblage  of  an  invading  army  on  their 
caast,ours  would  obviously  be  still  more  efficacious  £ot  collecting  our 
necessarily  scattered  forcqi  to  meet  them ;  by  them  not  only  should 
we  be  able  to  move  within  a  few  hours  all  the  troops  from 
London  and  the  Midland  counties  to  any  point  of  the  southern 
coast,  but  there  is  already  along  tfiat  whole  coast  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  rail.  From  Dover  to  Dorchester  it  is  com- 
plete, and  it  happens,  by  a  lucky  accident,  that  it  runs  in 
gmeral  not  so  near  the  coast  as  to  be  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a 
short  and  sudden  inroad  from  the  seaward,  yet  near  enough  to 
bring  the  most  distant  defensive  force  close  to  the  immediate  scene 
of  action.  On  the  few  places  along  those  lines  where  the  road 
approaches  very  near  the  shore,  a  M  artello  tower,  or  some  such 
work,  should  be  built,  to  protect  it  from  the  injury  which  a  single 
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boat's  crew,  thrown  on  the  naked  shore,  might  accomplish  ;  and 
the  Raiboad  administrations  should,  on  any  threatening  of  w^r, 
be  advised  to  keep  on  different  points  a  small  supply  of  rails  a^ 
sleepers  to  provide  for  any  accidental  breach.  The  only  piortiia& 
of  this  important  means  of  defence  that  would  involve  any  serib^ 
expense  is  the  finishing,  or  rather  completing,  of  the  coast  line  hotk 
Dorchester  to  Exeter.  We  know  not  whether  any  private  compen^^  * 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  ra^way  matters,  undertake  this  wi^oift 
some  special  encouragement — but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that^ite 
Government  should  lose  no  time  in  iniuring^  by  its  countenaiK!|b 
at  least,  its  early  completi<m«  The  distance  is  about  fifty  miles, 
and  the  ^igineering,  we  suppose,  not  very  easy ;  but  the  work  ik 
so  necessary  in  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  point  of  view,  that  it 
must  be  done  sooner  or  later — and,  of  course,  the  sooner  the 
better.  Plymouth,  Torbay,  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Brighton, 
Dover,  Chatham,  and  Sheemess,  and,  we  may  add,  London,  would 
then  be  brought  into  direct  communication ;  and  the  garrisons 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  contemplates  in  five  of  those 
places  would  all  be,  as  it  were,  fingers  of  the  same  hand. 

Sir  Francis  Head  cannot  be  more  convinced  than  we  are  of 
both  the  formidable  military  power  of  France  and  the  unre»- 
aonable  yet  deep-rooted  hatred  which  has  been  unfortunately 
generated  in  that  country  against  us;  nor  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  possible  results  of  that  hostility  ;  though 
we  differ  so  essentially  firom  the  views  he  takes  both  of  tibe 
symptoms  of  the  danger  and  of  the  remedy.  It  is  indeed  our  sense 
of  the  real  danger  and  our  anxiety  for  a  practical  remedy  that  have 
induced  us  to  combat  at  such  length  Sir  Francis  Head's  various 
propositions,  some  of  which,  we  think,  are  too  slight  to  support  his 
arguments,  and  others  too  vast  and  too  vague  to  satisfy  the  common 
aense  of  the  country.  If,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  the  sharpness 
of  the  author^s  own  style  has  given  our  observations  an3rthiiig  of 
reaction,  we  hope  he  will  at  least  accept  the  repeated  assurance  of 
our  personal  respect  for  his  talents  and  his  motives^which  are^ 
we  are  omvinced,  as  honest  as  our  own. 


ERRATUM. 

Q.  R.,  No.  174,  p.  402, 1. 2,  fir  « When  huge  elephAnti,  &c.,'  rwd  '  When  huge 
mammoths,  with  their  thick  hides,  braved  aij  excessive  climate,  as  Humboldt  aiid 
Lyell  have  suggested  ;  whilst  they  liv^d  upon  the  northern  birch  and  pine,  at  Owen 
haa  demonftrated  from  the  structure  of  their  teeth.* 
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Art.  I. — 1.  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry;  their  History 
and  Management,  By  the  Rev.  Edmund  Said  Dixon,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Intwood-with-Keswick,  Norfolk.    2nd  edition.    1850. 

2.  Poultry:  their  Breeding^  Rearing,  Diseases,  and  General 
Management.     By  Walter  B.  Dickson.     1838. 

3.  Farming  for  Ladies;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Poultry-yard^  the 
Dairy,  and  Piggery.  By  the  Author  of  British  Husbandry. 
1844. 

4.  The  Poultry-yard :  a  Practical  View  of  the  best  Method  of 
Selecting,  Bearing,  and  Breeding  the  various  Species  of  Domestic 
Fowl.     By  Peter  Boswell.     1845. 

5.  Domestic  Fowl;  their  Natural  History,  Breeding,  Bearing, 
and  General  Management.  By  H.  D,  Richardson.  Dublin, 
1846. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Fattening  of  Poultry. 
By  James  Main,  A.L.S.     4th  edition.     1847. 

7.  Ornamental,  Aquatic,  and  Domestic  Fowl,  and  Game  Birds ; 
their  Importation,  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  General  Management. 
By  J.  J.  Nolan.     Dublin,  1850. 

OF  all  the  branches  of  natural  history  which  relate  to  the  m-f 
ferior  creatures,  ornithology  is  perhaps  the  most  elegant 
and  the  most  interesting.  It  is  true  that  some  species  among 
the  beasts  are  endued  with  higher  powers  of  intelligence,  and 
are  available  for  more  general  purposes  of  usefulness  than  any 
birds,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed  to  put  forth  the  prior  claim 
on  the  attention  of  the  wise;  but  their  range  both  of  element 
and  geographical  space  is  more  limited;  there  is  less  ideality 
about  the  mode  of  life  they  are  constrained  to  adopt;  they  are 
rarely  supplied  with  brilliant  colouring,  unless  when,  as  in  the 
baboons,  it  seems  intended  to  make  them  still  more  odious; 
their  voices  are  not  such  that  man  can  eagerly  listen  to  them 
with  continuous  pleasure;  and  though  they  display  many  ami- 
able and  attractive  traits  of  character,  still  it  may  be  said  that 
with  them  what  we  should  call  the  evil  passions  are  fiercer  and 
more  predominant,  while  the  softer  graces  of  temper  and  disposi- 
tion are  displayed  in  less  abundant  measure  than  amongst  the 
VOL.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  CLXXVi.  2  feathery 
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feathery  tribes.  They  are  indeed  in  some  respects  more 
nearly  related  to  us ; — the  orang-otan  at  the  Zoologic^  Gardens, 
if  suddenly  converted  into  soapstone,  would  exactly  correspond 
with  the  usual  effigy  of  a  Chinese  mandarin.  This  is  no  recom- 
mendation: a  certain  amount  of  dissimilarity  and  inequality  pro- 
motes friendship,  and  even  love.  But  among  the  birds  are  to 
be  found  families  whose  decorations,  alike  graceful  and  gorgeous, 
are  inimitable  by  any  material  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  be  it 
even  gems  and  metals ;  whose  song  by  its  mere  tone  moves  the 
listener  almost  to  tears,  although  he  is  ignorant  of  the  exact  sen- 
timent that  inspires  the  melodist.  Some,  as  the  raven,  are  abso- 
lutely cosmopoUtan  in  their  dispersion  throughout  the  climates  of 
our  planet.  The  four  departments  of  material  nature  popularly 
styled  elements  seem  open  and  accessible  to  them — earth,  air, 
water,  and  (if  we  remember  the  account  of  the  Australian  king- 
fishers given  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  of  the  region  in  which  they 
dwell  by  Captain  Sturt)  fire  almost,  or  heat  as  hot  as  fire.  The 
fiend  himself,  when  started  on  his  ill-intentioned  cruise  into  chaos, 
could  scarcely  display  a  wider  range  of  locomotive  and  habitative 
powers. 

'  At  last,  his  sail-broad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurns  the  ground ;  thence  many  a  league, 
O'er  bog,  or  steep,  through  straight,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.' 

Nor  are  there  wanting,  to  promote  our  sympathy,  the  qualities  of 
acute  perception,  docility,  mimicry,  even  fun  and  humour,  iX)urage, 
gallantry,  strong  affections — above  all,  parental  love. 

What  community  of  feeling  can  we  enter  into  with  a  fish? — 
a  creature  that  increases  its  kind  with  little  or  no  experience 
of  the  delights  of  mutual  and  parental  affection ;  —  brings  forth 
by  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  at  a  time;— eats  its 
own  progeny  indiscriminately  with  those  of  its  neighbour,  show- 
ing no  favour  to  either,  just  as  they  are  arriving  at  the  most 
interesting  stages  of  their  youth; — that  indulges  a  voracious 
appetite  without,  as  far  as  physiologists  can  judge,  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  taste; — that  dozes,  indeed,  now  and  then,  but 
never  seems  to  know  what  a  comfortable  niff/U^s  rest  is,  though 
it  may  be  torpid  for  a  whole  winter;  —  that  has  a  chance, 
especially  if  it  be  cartilaginously  constituted,  of  living  for  cen- 
turies, and  yet  is  liable  to  be  snapped  up  by  its  own  great- 
grandfather without  a  moment's  warning!  No;  we  cannot  undei^ 
stand  the  life-theory  and  practice  of  these  races,  and  probably 
never  should,  even  were  the  depths  of  the  ocean  penetrated  for  our 

accommodation 
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accommodation  by  a  glass  tumiel,  through  the  transparent  walls  of 
which  we  might  behold  the  meteoric  ribbon-fishes  glancing 
athwart  their  secret  abyss,  and  practise  an  espionage  upon  the 
soles  and  turbots  as  they  were  sliding,  mihurt  by  the  enormous 
pressure  and  unsuspicious  of  a  Paul  Pry,  over  the  surface  of  the 
profoundest  mud.  Look  into  the  eyes  of  many  beasts  and  many 
birds,  and  there  is  something  which  you  can  understand,  some* 
thing  which  seems  inclined  to  meet  your  thoughts  halfway,  if 
it  could  but  find  a  common  language ;  but  the  only  thing  which 
the  eye  of  a  fish  ever  appears  to  express  is  ^  I  would  eat  you 
if  I  could.'  The  dervish  who  possessed  the  power  of  throwing 
his  soul  into  other  animals,  might  know  tolerably  well  how  to 
proceed  when  his  transmigratory  fancies  led  him  to  animate  a  bird 
or  a  beast ;  but  on  entering  any  of  the  finny  tribes  he  would  be 
utterly  at  a  loss. 

^  Avaunt !  and  quit  roy  sight !  Let  the  sea  hide  thee  I 
Thy  bones  are  raarrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with !' 

We  would  altogether  decline  the  acquaintance  of  fish,  so  kmg  at 
they  are  in  the  flesh.  Afterwards,  it  is  all  very  well  to  have  a 
levee  of  them  waiting  upon  us  at  Blackwall,  instead  of  our  attend- 
ing them  in  less  comfortable  reaches  of  the  estuary. 

Sweet  is  the  hum  of  bees,  dire  is  the  song  of  gnats  and  mos- 
quitos ;  gaudy  is  the  clothing  of  the  butterfly,  noisome  the  contact  of 
vermin ;  costly  are  the  products  of  the  silkworm  and  the  cochineal ; 
nunous  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  the  wireworm,  and  the  locust. 
But  in  this  favoured  country — and  how  few  of  us  reflect  on  the 
blessings  peculiar  to  our  position — ^not  least  our  ignorance  of  what 
either  a  hot  or  a  cold  climate  really  is ! — in  this  physically  happy 
land,  compared  with  many  other  regions,  insects  exist  in  but  a 
contemptible  minority.  We  have  fewer  entomological  beauties 
and.  Heaven  be  praised  I — fewer  entomological  plagues  ;  whereas 
in  ornithology  we  are  rich  beyond  our  fair  proportion.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  after  all  plenty  of  insects  even  here;  but  the 
extreme  minuteness  and  unimaginable  variety  and  transforma- 
.tions  of  those  creatures  forbid  the  enterprise  of  most  ordinary 
students ;  and  when  we  have  learned  their  forms,  we  cannot 
comprehend  or  even  scarcely  guess  at  their  senses — their  inner 
mode  of  life.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  possess  the  faculty  of 
hearing.  An  intelligent  bee-master  and  good  gardener  says  that 
he  ^  fired  off  a  gun  close  to  a  hive  containing  a  swarm ;  they 
only  stirred  slightly  ;  but  shaking  them  disturbs  them  much  more 
than  any  noise'  {fVigkton  on  Bees,  p.  59).     If  they  do  hear  at  all, 
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their  scale  of  audible  sounds  has  been  conjectured  to  lie  far  at 
the  top  of  ours,  and  so  to  be  a  nullity  for  our  ears  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  note  which  it  contains.  The  kind  of  sight  that 
must  be  the  result  of  looking  out  through  a  thousand  micro- 
scopes is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  ;  the  language  of  the  antennae 
is  more  untranslatable  than  any  cuneiform  inscription.  For  bees, 
and  a  few  others  of  their  class,  there  will  ever  be  a  genuine 
fellow-feeling,  as  well  as  a  selfish  interest  arising  from  considera^ 
tions  of  profit ;  but  the  mob  of  creeping  things  will  secure  no 
hold  on  popularity. 

As  to  conchology,  as  seen  in  museums  and  cabinets,  what  is  it 
but  a  collection  of  husks  and  rinds  of  things  that  are  dead  and 
gone  ?  We  treasure  the  envelope,  having  lost  the  letter ;  the 
book  is  destroyed,  and  we  preserve  the  binding.  Not  one  person 
in  a  hundred,  who  decorates  his  apartment  with  shells,  can  tell 
whether,  the  living  creatures  they  once  contained  had  eyes  or  no 
eyes,  were  fixed  to  the  rock  or  drifted  with  the  sea^weed,  were 
purely  herbivorous,  or,  by  an  insinuating  but  unamiable  process, 
dieted  on  the  vitals  of  other  mollusks  their  neighbours.  The 
Radiata  and  the  rest  of  their  allied  tribes  are  still  less  inviting 
to  men  and  women  in  general,  since  they  puzzle  and  worry  ev«i 
philosophers  and  practised  naturalists.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Charles  Darwin  has  been  for  some  time  past  engaged  upon  the 
barnacles,  and  has  been  well  nigh  driven  to  despair  by  the  slip- 
periness  of  their  character.  So  that  we  still  return  to  our  propo- 
sition, affirming  the  supreme  attractions  which  ornithology  has  to 
offer.  For  what  is  a  menagerie  without  the  birds?  What  a 
farm-yard  without  the  poultry?  What  a  dinner  without  the 
winged  game,  or  their  sufficient  deputy  ? 

But  then,  how  to  indulge  a  taste  for  ornithology  ?  In  museums, 
or  in  books  ?  Both  of  course  are  useful ;  but  the  best  of  either,  when 
most  wanted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  are  accessible  to  but  few. 
The  large  building  which  stands  at  the  back  of  Montague  Place 
and  fronts  nowhere,  never  travels  up  and  down  the  country  like 
Mr.  Wombwell's  collection,  or  the  American  floating  treasuries  of 
natural  and  artistic  objects.  And  the  price  of  Mr.  Gould's  ad- 
mirable works,  such  as  *  The  Birds  of  Europe '  and  *  The  Birds  of 
Australia ' — the  one  76Z.  8«.,  and  the  other  something  like  120/. 
— is  against  their  purchase  by  most  provincial  libraries  and  book- 
clubs—quite as  much  as  the  cost  of  Mr.  Yarrell's  excellent  *  British 
Birds '  and  *  British  Fishes  *  stops  their  taking  a  place  on  the  parlour 
shelves  of  many  who  would  like  to  have  such  pleasant  handbooks 
within  reach.  Still  these  last  can  be  consulted  at  almost  every  lite- 
rary institution  in  the  kingdom,  and  plenty  of  cheaper  and  less  com- 
prehensive works  are  continually  reprinted.     For  <Hie  great  charm 
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in  natural  history  is,  that  it  never  wearies  ;  it  neither  grows  stale, 
nor  is  made  the  sport  of  fashion.  Buffon  is  not  yet  wholly  anti- 
quated, though  he  has  been  one  main  cause  of  the  building  up  of 
the  most  startling  theories  from  incorrect  data ;  nor  is  Gold- 
smith's *  Animated  Nature '  quite  worn  out,  thoujj^h  he  makes  the 
common  gander  take  his  turn  upon  the  nest.  The  literature  of 
natural  history  never  becomes  entirely  obsolete.  The  costumes, 
manners,  politics,  and  creeds  of  men  may  change,  but  still  nature 
remains  the  same,  reproducing  successive  examples  of  her  own 
original  types  with  perennial  freshness.  The  forms  and  habits  of 
the  humbler  animals  are  the  first  things  to  interest  our  childhood ; 
and  they  often  retain  their  hold  upon  our  inquisitive  attention 
after  we  have  learned  to  regard  the  passions  and  intrigues  of  men 
with  indifference — or  better,  with  pity. 

So  far  as  an  acquaintance  with  outward  forms  is  concerned, 
we  have  no  high  idea  of  the  elementary  instruction  of  museums. 
The  stuffed  specimens  are  often  sadly  distorted  ;  the  neck  perhaps 
stretched  to  twice  its  natural  length  ;  on  the  parts  not  covered  with 
feathers,  we  see  unreproducible  colours  mocked  by  pigments  that 
have  faded  since  they  were  applied;  false  feathers  are  inserted, 
natural  ones  dyed  ;  impossible  attitudes  assumed.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  criticise  severely  the  artist  who  has  to  mount  the  skin 
of  a  bird  which  he  has  never  seen  alive,  and  whose  habits  he 
can  only  guess  at ;  but  it  may  seem  a  curious  paradox  that  figures 
drawn  from  his  stuffed  specimens  sometimes  are  found  to  give  a 
less  false  idea  of  the  creatures  themselves,  when  afterwards  oculis 
suhjectajidelihus^  than  do  the  said  specimens.  We  should,  however, 
recollect  that  even  so  the  engravings  from  certain  mystic  pictures 
are  less  unintelligible  to  common  beholders  than  the  pictures  them- 
selves had  been  in  Trafalgar  Square.  The  intermediate  interpreted 
is  instinctively  biassed  towards  natural  truth. 

Books,  again,  on  the  subject  which  each  one  most  affects,  will 
be  sure  to  be  read  as  fireside  pastime.  Knowledge  is  thus  ac- 
quired, but  a  science  is  not  thus  advanced  ;  information  is  spread, 
but  the  general  stock  is  not  increased.  To  do  this,  practice  must 
aid  us ;  ornithological  work  must  be  done ;  birds  must  be  col- 
lected, and  kept,  and  studied.  Or,  better  than  a  collection — 
far  better  for  those  of  moderate  ambition  than  the  possession 
of  a  large  menagerie  at  once,  is  it  to  have  a  succession  of  in- 
dividual specimens  occupying  a  leisurely  attention,  till  the 
secrets  are  coaxed  out  of  them.  An  amateur  who  would  thus 
keep  but  a  few  pairs  of  finches — for  the  plan  of  retaining  only 
single  birds  in  captivity  is  alike  cruel  and  unprofitable — and  jot 
down  from  day  to  day  their  mode  of  nesting,  incubation,  feed- 
ing  their  young,   growth,    diet,    notes,    &c.,   little   knows   how 
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Taliiable  his  contributions  would  be  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  ;  but 
especially  if  he  made  a  change  now  and  then — ^not  too  hastily — 
in  the  species  of  his  captives.  Books  on  natural  history  have 
been,  in  general,  so  apt  to  repeat  each  other  in  almost  the  same 
words,  that  the  production  of  fresh  information  from  original 
observers  is  sure  at  the  present  day  of  a  warm  welcome.  But 
the  misfortune  is,  that  so  many  men  of  great  acuteness  and 
ample  means  have  ffone  through  various  branches  of  experimental 
science  for  their  own  amusement — we  may  especially  mention 
gardening  and  the  rearing  of  birds  and  animals — and  tiien,  when 
certain  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  and  their  own  minds  satis- 
fied, they  have  turned  to  some  other  pursuit  without  making  any 
record  of  their  former  one,  or  leaving  any  addition  to  the  capital 
of  human  knowledge,  except  the  little  that  may  survive  by  oral 
tradition  amongst  those  who  were  about  them  at  the  time.  Such 
favoured  individuals — favoured  both  in  fortune  and  in  talents — ^really 
ought  to  draw  up  some  narrative  of  their  labours — at  all  events, 
communicate  occasional  notes  to  some  journal  of  the  day  ;  but  the 
pecuniary  stimulus  is  absent — and  the  vis  inertice  is  too  much 
for  any  other.  We  have  a  few  good  energetic  examples  to  the 
contrary  in  such  men  as  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  Charies 
Waterton ;  but  how  brief  is  the  account  which  Sir  John  Sebright 
has  left  in  print  of  what  cost  him  thousands  of  pounds  and  years 
of  observation  I  Worse  still,  in  how  many  cases  has  a  man's 
acquired  knowledge  of  natural  facts  all  died  away  with  him,  and 
been  lost  for  ever  I  Is  it  not  almost  as  bad  as  if  Captain  Cook, 
Bruce,  Humboldt,  and  other  great  explorers  of  the  world,  after 
having  penetrated  into  unknown  regions,  at  the  cost  of  m<Hiey, 
health,  and  all  but  life,  had  forthwith  cast  into  the  fire  ever)' 
specimen,  chart,  drawing,  log-book,  and  journal  that  they  brought 
back  with  them  ? 

So,  then,  the  way  to  know  birds  is  to  see  and  to  keep  them  ; 
the  mode  of  furthering  a  knowledge  of  them  is  to  note  what  is 
seen.  It  is  thus  that  the  Zoological  Society  and  their  officers  have 
made  such  immense  advances  during  the  last  few  years — although 
the  field  is  altogether  too  vast  for  their  numbers  and  their  present 
powers  to  subdue  at  once — there  yet  remains  an  enormous  un- 
reaped  harvest.  But  every  one  cannot  reside  within  a  drive  of  the 
Regent's  Park,  nor,  like  Lord  Derby  or  Sir  Robert  Heron, 
maintain  a  princely  menagerie  within  his  own  domain.  It  must 
come  to  a  few  pets,  more  or  less  in  number,  according  to  people's 
means :  three  or  four  sorts  of  water-fowl  in  the  pond,  one  or  two 
of  pheasants  in  the  aviary,  or  a  set  of  cages  contaming  doves, 
finches,  or  parrots,  as  it  may  be. 

A  vast  body  of  amateurs  gratify  their  ornithological  longings 
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by  keeping,  under  really  adverse  circumstances,  families  of  choice 
poultry — in  which  term  if  pigeons  be  included,  a  still  larger 
multitude  is  embraced.  These  people  are  utterly  distinct  from 
the  class  who  rear  or  fatten  fowls  simply  for  table  purposes.  With 
many  it  is  really  the  pursuit  of  experimental  knowledge  under 
difficulties — ^with  many  it  is  all  as  truly  for  the  disinterested 
pleasure  of  having  and  admiring  the  bmls  themselves,  as  the 
wealthiest  reader  of  these  pages  would  claim  to  be  influenced  by 
in  keeping  up  his  swans  or  his  golden  pheasants.  Probably  many 
a  rich  connoisseur  would  scarcely  credit  what  narrow  nooks,  con- 
fined back-yards,  close  garrets,  are  converted  into  receptacles  for 
a  small  stud  of  select  cocks  and  hens.  The  eggs  thus  laid  are 
valued  as  were  they  the  eggs  of  a  phoenix ;  the  chicks  thus 
batched  are  petted  more  than  a  first-bom  child  ;  and  the  grown 
creatures  themselves  are  loved  and  admired  as  incomparable, 
faultless — ^no  one  has  so  good,  no  one  shall  have,  except  as  a  proof 
of  devoted  friendship,  or  in  exchange  for  some  still  more  perfect 
specimen,  if  such  can  be ;  but  to  sell  them  1 — Do  people  sell 
their  own  fathers  and  mothers  ? 

It  often  happens  that  the  passion  is  stronger  than  the  means  of 
gratifying  it  are  possible.  Many  sorts  may  be  hankered  after— even 
possessed — and  there  may  be  tolerable  room  for  but  few;  and  need 
we  say  that  one  paved  court  of  twenty  feet  square  will  not  contain 
two  dominant  Chanticleers  ?  So,  various  *  lots'  are  billeted  out  at 
sundry  isolated  cottages,  just  as  a  sporting  nobleman  would  disperse 
his  greyhound  pups  amongst  his  farmers,  or  send  his  racers  out 
on  training.  The  owner  has  the  joy  of  seeing  them  now  and  then; 
of  hearing  of  them  more  frequently,  just  as  he  would  demand 
news  of  a  sick  child  that  was  gone  from  home  for  country  air ;  of 
receiving  occasional  baskets  of  eggs  and  hampers  of  chickens,  and 
distributing  such  produce  ;  and  of  feeling  conscious  that  he  is  the 
absolute,  much-envied  lord  of  such  and  such  unparalleled  beauties. 
Their  destiny  awaits  his  nod — to  remain  hidden  in  the  rural 
harem,  where  no  other  fancier  *  knows  of  them,'  or  to  display 
the  full  blaze  of  their  fresh  moult  to  the  dazzled  public  at  the 
next  Midland  Counties  Agricultural  exhibition.  Fowls  thus 
out  on  a  visit  are  technically  said  to  be  ^  at  walk ;'  and  many 
cottagers  make  a  good  thing  of  taking  in  chickens  to  tend  and 
dry  nurse.  Especial  provision  is  made  for  this  arrangement  at 
poultry  shows.  At  the  Birmingham  meeting,  which  promises  to 
be — if  it  is  not  already — the  very  first  of  the  kind  in  Uie  king- 
dom, one  of  the  rules  is — *  All  the  specimens  must  have  been 
boTid  jide  the  property  of  the  exhibitor  for  at  least  two  months 
previous  to  the  exhibition,  with  the  exception  of  chickens  which 
may  have  been  hatched  within  that  time.     A  written  declaration 
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to  this  effect  must  be  forwarded.  Fowl  out  at  walk  will,  however, 
be  equally  admissible  for  exhibition  by  their  real  owners/  An 
ardent  poultry-fancier,  lauding  this  system  of  confiding  choice  sorts 
to  the  care  of  cottagers,  believes  that  he  has  made  a  discovery  in 
the  nice  task  of  selecting  the  parties  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with 
such  precious  charges. 

'  I  employ/  he  writes,  '  three  tttmpiJie^ateSy  and  find  it  the  best  and 
safest  course  to  pursue.  There  is  always  some  one  at  home ;  and  the 
outhouse  where  the  fowls  roost  is  so  close  to  the  dwelling  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  their  being  stolen ;  besides,  I  think  gate-people  sleep  light, 
lest  they  should  lose  a  sixpence.  My  usual  plan  is  tofiiid  all  the  com 
the  fowls  eat  and  buy  the  eggs.  This  keeps  them  (the  people)  honest ; 
and  when  I  send  the  eggs  to  a  farm  to  be  hatched,  I  give  to  the  shep- 
herd's wife,  or  to  the  servant  who  looks  after  them,  6d.  per  couple,  for 
herself,  for  all  reared.' 

Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  fashionable  world,  a  literary 
world,  a  sporting  world,  and  a  scientific  world;  but  everybody 
does  not  know  that  there  is  a  poultry  world,  with  its  jealousies, 
excitements,  pre-eminences,  and  interests,  just  like  any  of  the 
other  worlds  that  revolve,  *  cycle  on  epicycle,  orb  on  orb,*  in  the 
midst  of  the  great  universal  world  itself.  The  grand  evil  is  that  the 
poultry  world  has  hitherto  been  kept  to  a  great  degree  distinct 
from  the  scientific  world,  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  these 
respectable  spheres.  Not  a  few  renowned  naturalists  have  dis- 
dained in  toto  the  scrutiny  of  domesticated  animals.  They  have 
too  hastily  adopted  a  sweeping  theory  explanatory  of  their  diver- 
sities, and  thought  that  the  study  of  their  various  forms  would 
hardly  repay  the  trouble.*  Others,  who  would  fain  explore  this 
entangled  region,  have  been  sorely  hindered  by  the  prevalence  of 
mere  commercial  jealousies.  The  men  who  live  by  the  propaga- 
tion and  sale  of  valuable  beasts  and  birds  have  had  their  lips  sealed 
by  the  dread,  that  while  they  were  communicating  some  natural 
fact,  they  might  betray  some  precious  secret ;  and  so  they  have 
curdled  themselves  into  close  boroughs,  and  have  often  shut 
their  gates  on  all  inquiring  saloons — sometimes  have  sent  them 
wandering  hither  and  thither  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  But  these 
mischiefs  will  be  overcome.     The  Poultry   World  desires  and 

» ■ • . 

*  Here  is  a  sample : — <  Pluneurs  autre*  races  mituyennes.  tin  plus  grand  nmnbrv 
encore  de  rari^tes  accideiitelles,  se  trouvent  dans  cette  toorbe  immense  des  pigeons 
de  voliSre.  Les  d^crire,  les  connaitre  loutes,  serait  un  ouvrage  aussi  ennuyeux  pour 
Tauteur  quMl  serait  de  pen  d*utilit£  pour  V^ude  de  la  nature  ;  ce  n'est  awsi  qu*avec 
td^gi 


causes  premieres  que  ceax*ci  ue  nous  olTrent  plus  que  I  image  d'un  esclavage  tres 
ancien,  dont  nous  rem  irquons  touies  les  traces  dans  Talt^ration  de  leurs  qualilte 
babituelles.' — Temminck — Pigeons  fr  GaUiuaciH,  i.  202. 
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deserves  to  fraternize  with  the  Natural  History  World — and  'we 
see  many  signs  of  success.  In  like  manner  the  secrets  of  the 
Fancy  stand  a  great  chance  of  being  profaned  by  the  rough 
handling  of  common  sense.  The  establishment  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  its  consequences,  have  given  a  blow  to  the  quackeries 
and  mystifications  of  unblushing  dealers,  from  which  they  can 
never  recover,  though  they  may  writhe  and  struggle  for  a  time 
with  eel-like  slipperiness  and  tenacity  of  life. 

Our  agricultural  magazines  and  country  newspapers  are  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  have  every  opportunity  for  estimating  the 
degree  of  interest  felt  as  to  particular  subjects ;  and  perhaps  we 
could  not  better  illustrate  the  strength  of  the  under-current  con- 
temned by  Dons  of  Science,  than  by  giving  from  those  journals  a 
few  specimens  of  the  overtures  made  by  the  poultry  public, 
entreating  aid  from  those  able  to  afford  it.  We  shall,  however,  pur- 
posely refrain  from  adding  the  solutions  of  the  problems  proposed, 
as  they  will  form  an  excellent  examination  paper,  by  which 
students  may  test  the  proficiency  at  which  themselves  and  friends 
have  arrived. 

I.  *  Sir, — Will  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  of  the  best  mode 
of  rearing  pea-fowls  ?  I  have  now  a  pea-hen  sitting  on  nine  eggs,  and 
having  been  hitherto  unsuccessful,  not  raising  more  than  one  in  six,  I 
am  rather  anxious  to  have  the  advice  of  othei's.  J.  F.  £.' 

II.  *  W.  C.  will  thank  some  one  to  inform  him  what  size  a  piece  of 
water  must  be  to  keep  a  swan  on  ?  Also,  whether  a  single  swan  will 
remain  quietly  ?  And  whether  swans  will  devour  trout  ?  lie  has  a 
small  pond  in  which  there  are  trout,  and  the  beauty  of  the  water  is 
entirely  done  away  with  by  a  nasty  green  scum,  which  he  has  been 
tokJ  a  swan  will  clear.' 

III.  '  Sylvanus  wishes  to  know  if  the  guinea-fowl  ever  breeds  with 
the  barn-door  fowl— as  a  friend  of  his  thinks  that  he  has  some  hybrid 
chickens.' 

IV.  '  R.  B.  asks  for  some  plan  to  prevent  pheasants  from  eating 
their  own  ^^gs.  He  has  a  golden  pheasant  which  lays  regularly  every 
other  day,  and  devours  the  ^g  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped.  She  used  to 
lay  at  from  five  to  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  since  he  has  watched 
her  closely  she  lays  early  in  the  morning.  She  appears  to  lay  eggs  for 
the  express  purpose  of  eating  them.' 

V.  *  A  Subscriber  would  be  obliged  if  the  editor  could  suggest  a 
simple  and  efficient  cure  or  preventive  of  a  complaint  in  chickens  six 
or  eight  weeks  old,  in  which,  without  any  previous  catise,  they  pine, 
separate  from  their  clutches,  and,  after  lingering  a  few  days,  die. 

*  The  Inquirer  lately  lost  a  fine  Dorking  cock  under  the  following 
circumstances  : — For  ihe  sake  of  a  breed  between  the  cock  and  a  par- 
ticular hen,  it  was  necessary  to  shut  them  up  together,  and  the  place 
of  confinement  being  deficient  in  the  means  of  ventilation,  the  cock  in 
two  or  three  days  began  to  droop,  and,  though  liberated,   he  was 

affected 
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a£Pected  with  vertigo,  and  died  in  about  a  fortnight.  He  was  repeatedly 
physicked;  and,  as  he  could  not  feed  himself,  hb  food  haid  to  be 
administered  to  him.     The  hen  did  not  apparently  suffer.' 

VI.  ^  Sir, — Last  year  I  had  a  present  made  me  of  a  couple  of  beau- 
tiful black  grouse  bantams.  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  the 
hen  this  spring,  and  I  am  fearful  I  shall  likewise  lose  the  cock,  for  he 
has  lost  the  proud  haughty  step  so  natural  to  the  bantam  tribe ;  his 
comb  has  turned  to  a  dark  dingy  colour ;  he  has  great  difficulty  in 
swallowing  anything,  however  soft,  having  to  make  three  or  four 
attempts  before  he  can.  He  is  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  If  you 
could  recommend  anything  which  you  think  would  be  useful,  I  should 
feel  very  grateful.  Ep8ii/>n. 

*  N.B. — I  have  fed  them  generally  on  dry  barley.  I  have  tried  a 
little  rue  and  butter.' 

We  may  here  remark  that  advice  respecting  poultry  ailments  is 
very  frequently  asked  by  letter  of  the  editors  of  agricultural  papers. 
Were  the  enclosure  of  a  handsome  fee  made  by  these  gentlemen, 
as  by  the  advertising  doctors,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
medical  reply,  all  honourable  secrecy  respecting  the  case  being  of 
course  in  like  manner  guaranteed,  a  decent  income  migbt  be 
derived  from  this  branch  of  practice.  We  would  willingly  mider- 
take  all  the  labour  and  anxiety  for  the  receipt  of  half  l^e  profits. 

*  Dum  dolet — while  the  sore  pinches,  then,'  say  the  mediciners, 

*  is  the  time  to  ask  a  fee.'  But  gentlefolks,  mourning  over  a  de- 
clining hen,  or  longing  to  save  the  lives  of  a  delicate  brood  of 
turkey-chicks,  rarely  enclose  even  the  penny  or  two-penny  stamp 
which  is  to  carry  back  the  friendly  hmt.  The  gaUinacian 
leech,  like  the  mountebank  of  former  days,  has  to  exercise  his 
wits  for  pure  benevolence.  And  wits  he  need  have,  or  some 
infallible  specific  equally  sovereign  for  inflanmiation  of  the  lungs 
and  a  broken  bone.  Most  applicants  suppose  him  to  be  a  dair- 
voyant,  and  remind  one  of  the  faith  of  the  rustic  who  ran  to  the 
doctor  and  said  *  Please,  Sir,  my  wife's  very  bad ;  I'm  come  for 
some  physic  I '  Sometimes  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  peti- 
tioners are  in  earnest,  or,  under  the  shelter  of  an  anonymous  com- 
munication, impertinently  seek  to  give  trouble  and  annoyance. 

VII.  *  Sir, — May  I  beg  the  favour  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  your 
correspondents  conversant  with  poultry,  respecting  a  hen  of  mine, 
which  appears  to  have  fits  at  certain  times,  spinning  round  and  round, 
and  is  only  kept  alive  by  being  fed  by  hand.  She  will  stand  in  the 
same  spot  for  a  length  of  time  quite  Ibtlessly,  and  seems  to  pine  away. 
I  have  tried  castor  oil  and  peppercorns  with  temporary  relief.  I  am 
told  that  it  is  apoplexy,  and  that  it  is  incurable.  Is  that  the  case,  or 
is  there  any  remedy  ?  I  presume  its  flesh  would  be  unwholesome  if 
killed  ?  I  am  yours  obediently — ^A  CkK:KNSY.' 
Ought  the  physician  here   to   keep  his    temper,   or  only  his 

/^countenance? 
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counten^ce  ?  We  hope  the  signature  soothed  him ;  for  certainly 
no  class  of  poultry-keepers  should  more  excite  one's  sympathies 
than  the  constant  dwellers  in  large  towns  or  their  suburbs.  We 
always  enter  heartily  into  their  feelings;  we  cannot  see  them 
stretching  out  their  arms  to  grasp  a  few  rural  recreations,  and 
not  long  to  afford  them  all  possible  aid.  Here  is  a  still  more 
voracious  citizen : — 

VIII.  'Sir,  I  am  very  partial  to  poultry;  and  possessKig  but  a 
mongrel  stock,  the  whole  of  which,  six  hens  and  a  cock,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  do  not  return  me  more  than  half  a  dozen  eggs  per 
week  as  a  set  off  against  their  food,  I  am  inclined.  Sir,  from  the 
opinion  of  some  friends,  to  lay  the  &ult  at  the  age  of  the  hens,  with 
some  other  minor  causes;  and  being  advised  to  procure  a  stock  of 
young  chickens  for  next  year's  laying  and  hatching,  I  am  anxious  to  go 
to  market  with  as  much  scientific  information  as  I  can  lay  in,  to  defend 
myself  against  the  artful  circumventings  of  the  itinerant  vendors  who 
frequent  the  market  of  Leadenhall,  and  who  make  easy  prey  of  us  cock- 
ney purchasers  whenever  they  can  find  a  fitting  opportunity. 

*  1.  What  breed  are  considered  to  be  the  best  layers?  How  to 
know  them  ? 

*  2.  Which  are  the  best  sitters  ?     How  to  select  them  ? 
^  3.  To  tell  a  youngish  bird  from  an  old  one  ? 

*  4.  To  tell  a  healthy  from  a  sickly  one  ? 

*  5.  Do  you  advise  nest-boxes  on  the  ground  or  elevated  ? 
^  6.  Are  chalk  eggs  of  any  use  in  these  nests  ? 

^  7.  Proper  number  of  hens  to  a  cock  ? 

*  8.  In  a  stock  of  eight  or  nine,  would  you  vary  the  breeds  ? 
<  9.  Their  general  food  ? 

MO.  As  occasional  luxuries  ? 

*  1 1.  Would  you  feed  once  or  twice  a  day — and  at  what  hours  ? 

*  12.  Proper  way  to  clip  wings  without  disfiguring? 

M  3.  As  a  general  habit,  do  you  consider  an  unlimited  range  better 
than  confinement  ? ' 

The  limited  range  at  the  command  of  this  virtuoso  was  about 
twelve  feet  square.  We  wonder  whether  or  not  he  would  enjoy 
the  inspection  of  a  real  country  farm  on  which  a  large  head  of 
poultry  is  kept.  Let  us  hope  that  the  little  stud  of  fowls  has  by 
this  time  been  satisfactorily  selected;  and  that  his  cock — we 
approve  his  having  but  one — may  prove  courageous,  and  his  hens 
prolific.     Another  anxious  man  writes  thus : — 

IX.  *  One  of  my  hens  generally  produces  eggs  with  two  yolks  in 
each  shell.  The  yolks  are  quite  distinct,  and  are  in  the  nature  of  twins. 
Did  any  of  your  readers  ever  know  any  such  egf^  produce  two 
chickens  ? 

M  see  in  the  poultry-lists  of  Leadenhall  Market  mention  made  of 
''  large 
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large  Surrey  fowls  at  12*.  per  couple  ;  are  these  of  any  particular  breed, 
or  are  they  capons  ? 

'  What  is  the  best  mode  of  fattening  young  poultry  f ' 
These  are  samples  of  the  details  which  editors  of  what  many  will 
call  humble  prints  are  expected  to  give  in  illustration  of  a  minor 
branch  of  a  single  department  of  knowledge.  Truly,  their  brain- 
boxes  had  need  be  furnished  on  a  liberal  scale.  We  feel  tempted 
to  extend  the  list  of  poultry  problems,  so  as  to  make  an  even 
dozen  of  questions,  but  refrain.  Enough  has  been  produced  to 
show  that  a  thirst  for  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  exists ;  the 
demand  for  the  article  has  been  proved — we  will  now  look  a  little 
at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  supply.  The  public  want  poultry 
information ;  what  poultry  books  have  the  public  to  read  ? 

The  number  of  such  works — as  witness  even  the  list  at  tbe 
head  of  this  article — is  considerable  ;  but  the  whole  of  our  Galli- 
nacian  literature  would  be  comprised  within  a  very  small  com- 
pass if  we  ruthlessly  ignored  —  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day — 
that  proportion  which  is  merely  a  re-compiling  and  a  re-stealing 
of  goods  compiled  and  stolen  so  often  as  to  have  become  worn 
to  shreds  and  tatters  in  passing  from  pilferer  to  thief.  In  most 
of  our  encyclopaedias  the  natural  history  department  is  exceed- 
ingly well  done  —  but  owing  to  the  dislike  among  scientific 
writers  of  grappling  with  the  teazing  varieties  of  domesticated 
creatures,  they  have  in  many  cases  avowedly  compiled  their  poul- 
try articles,  and  done  openly  what  the  inferior  pack  commit 
without  acknowledgment.  In  fact  Poultry  and  Plagiarism  seem 
to  be  bound  together  by  some  mysterious  relationship  or  mesmeric 
affinity,  though  what  that  may  be  we  are  not  acute  enough  to 
guess,  unless  it  is  that  they  both  begin  with  the  same  consonant — 
a  circumstance  which  has  been  affirmed  by  high  authority  to  con- 
stitute the  only  and  sufficient  connexion  between  modesty  and 
merit.  Nor  is  the  alliance  at  all  a  recent  one.  Tbe  Romans 
were  as  bad  as  the  French  and  English.  For  instance,  Varro, 
lib.  III.  cap.  XX.,  tells  us  how  an  expert  goosemaster  would 
proceed  in  choosing  his  breeding-geese.  The  parallel  instruction 
in  Columella  is  at  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiv. — where  we  find  just 
enough  of  amplification  and  alteration  of  phrase  to  deprive  tbe 
later  scribe  of  all  chance  of  the  beneficial  supposition  that  he 
had  made  a  quotation  and  forgot  to  acknowledge  it.  He  has 
followed  his  leader  on  plenty  more  points.  But  in  these  pas- 
sages we  have  double  classical  authority  for  the  two  important 
facts — that  the  domestic  goose  will  not  sit  on  any  eggs  except 
those  which  she  herself  has  laid — and  that  the  gosling  must  be 
cautiously  turned  out  to  pasture  lest  he  break  his  neck  by  tag- 
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ging  indiscreetly  at  the  tough  herbage.  A  fact  of  a  different  class 
to  be  gathered  from  them  is,  that  geese,  two  thousand  years  back, 
were  exactly  what  they  are  hodie :  some  parti-coloured,  supposed 
to  be  ^  mitigated '  from  the  wild  sort,  and  others  white,  which 
then,  as  by  many  now,  were  held  in  highest  esteem  as  In-eeders. 
A  few  happy  rnodern  coincidences  may  be  admired  on  reference 
to  p.  141  of  Boswell^  and  p;  47  of  Main^  wherein  are  sentences, 
nay  paragraphs,  running  side  by  side  with  the  most  loving  una- 
nimity. The  incubation  of  geese  will  be  found  treated  in  the 
same  consenting  manner  at  pp.  150-1  of  BosweU — at  p.  81  of 
Richardson^  first  edition — ^at  p.  260  of  Walter  B,  Dickson — and 
at  p.  82  of  Main.  It  should  perhaps  edify  us  all  to  behold  four 
of  the  genus  irritahile  harmonizing  so  completely ;  but,  alas !  many 
are  rather  annoyed,  on  cutting  the  leaves  of  a  newly  purchased 
book,  to  have  to  call  out  *  Ah,  ha !  Here  is  the  same  old  song 
which  I  paid  for  only  a  month  ago  !  The  outside  of  the  organ  is 
new,  and  the  crank  looks  different,  but  the  barrels  arc  the  same 
which  I  have  heard  play  over  and  over  again  before  I '  Our  own 
chief  complaint,  however,  is  that  while  these  amiable  compeers 

^  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,* 
they  so  very  often  dcf]pose  without  jarring  to  the  thing  which  is  not. 
Common  report  is  in  this  instance  a  liar.  The  goose  does  not 
sit  on  her  eggs  two  months,  calendar  or  lunar.  The  *  Farming 
for  Ladies '  quietly  tells  the  truth  :  '  Incubation  lasts  only  from 
four  weeks  to  thirty  days.'  Richardson's  dictum  that  *  the  goose 
sits  nearly  two  months,  although  one  is  sufficient' — is  a  pretty 
example  of  the  art  of  making  two  contrary  statements  in  one  breath. 

We  had  fully  meant  to  quote  some  of  the  portentous  parallel- 
isms  above  referred  to,  but  find  that  we  cannot  afford  the  room. 
By  the  way,  however,  let  us  beg  our  readers,  especially  intending 
buyers,  on  no  account  to  confound  Walter  B,  Dickson  with  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Saul  Dixon.  If  there  really  be  such  a  person  as  Walter 
we  mucb  doubt.  Of  the  character  of  the  performance  issued 
under  that  name  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  The  clerical  prefix 
belongs  to  a  substantial  man,  and  moreover  a  substantial  author. 
We  were  of  old  familiar  with  his  work,  and  are  delighted  to  see 
it  republished  with  additions.  His  is  the  Poultry  Book — distinct 
in  arrangement — copious  in  facts — the  style  neat,  and  sprightly 
without  conceit  or  affectation.* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  poultry, 
and  handled  with  peculiar  care  by  this  writer,  is.  What  are 
we  to  regard  as  the  origin  of  our  various  breeds  of  domestic 

*  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  a  lequel  in  the  press — '  The  Dove- 
cote and  the  Aviary*' 

^       fowls  ? 
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fowls?  for  they  are  no  longer  found  wild,  any  more  than  the 
camel  is.  With  the  pedigree  of  domestic  turkeys  and  guinea- 
fowl  we  are  well  acquainted ;  most,  though  not  all,  naturalists 
agree  that  the  domestic  goose  is  the  direct  progeny  of  the  grey 
lag ;  and  farm-yard  ducks,  according  to  the  nearly  universal 
creed,  are  nothing  but  tamed  mallards.  Respecting  these  two 
last  species  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  entertaining  considerable 
doubts— especially  with  reference  to  the  goose.  But  about 
bam-door  and  court-yard  fowls  few  have  ventured  to  express 
decided  opinions,  and,  when  they  have,  those  decided  opinions 
will  not  bear  very  strict  examination.  Buffon's  doctrine  that  all 
the  (to  him)  known  species  of  pheasants  were  only  variations  from 
one  original,  is  as  worthy  of  belief  as  that  all  existing  cocks  and 
hens  were  derived  from  one  now  wild  species  of  gdUuSj  whether 
Bankiva,  Sonnerafs,  or  Bengal  jungle-fowl.  Not  much  guidance 
can  be  had  from  most  of  these  poultry-books.  That  ascribed  to 
Walter  B.  Dickson  (p.  4)  patronizes  Sonnerat's  cocks  and  hens  as 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  all  fowls  : — 

*  This  species,'  says  he,  '  which  is  three  feet  four  inches  in  lengthy 
inhabits  the  great  forests  of  India,  continues  to  reproduce  there 
in  the  wild  state,  and  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  domestic  races 
reared  by  the  Hindoos — [that  is  quite  true] — as  these  resemble  in  all 
respects  the  other  tame  breeds  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  M. 
Sonnerat,  however,  thought  very  differently,  and  prided  himself 
much  on  the  discovery,  rejecting  the  statements  of  Dampier  and 
others  as  to  the  existence  of  wild  fowl  in  Timor  and  other  islands  of 
the  Indian  Seas.  The  jungle-cock  is  one-third  less  than  our  dunghill 
cock,  and ' 

But,  stop  I  The  jungle-cock  being  one-third  less  than  our 
dunghill  cock,  and  at  the  same  time  measuring  three  feet  four 
inches  in  length,  it  follows  that  our  dunghill  cock  is  exactly  five 
feet  in  length  I  So  we  will  not  follow  Master  Walter  any 
further.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  Mr.  Nolan.  He  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot  with  a  charming  ancient-Pistolian  air : — 

*  The  origin  of  our  Domestic  Fowl 
is  involved  in  such  uncertain  obscurity,  I  shall  not  trouble  my  readers 
by  repeating  what  has  been  so  oflen  advanced  ;  it  is  nearly  on  a  par  with 
the  assertions  of  some  of  our  savans^  who  undertake  to  tell  us  what  has 
occurred  before  the  creation  of  man.  I  shall  therefore  omit  it,  and 
proceed  to  detail  the  &cts  we  are  in  possession  of,  and  commence  with 
the  description  of 

The  Cochin  China  Fowl, 
They  were  presented  to  our  most  gracious  Queen,'  &c.  &c. — p.  8. 

The  author  of  '  Farming  for  Ladies '  (who  continually  makes  us 
wish  that  he  had  bestowed  the  same  industry  on  this  humble  sub- 
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ject  as  he  gave  to  the  *  British  Husbandry')  treats  the  matter  not 
qnite  so  completely  in  Ercles'  vein  : — 

*  The  inquiry  is,  if  not  of  mere  curiosity,  yet  of  secondary  importance, 
— though  it  is  extraordinary  that  our  efforts  to  tame  the  pheasant, 
the  partridge,  and  the  quail,  have  proved  unavailing ;  and  a  belief  is 
by  many  entertained  that  the  races  of  domesticated  animals  were 
never  wUd ;  on  which  point  observations  have  been  so  pertinently 
made,  that  we  shall  offer  no  apology  for  transcribing  them/ 

He  might  as  well  have  referred  to  his  authority — but  such 
omissions  will  startle  no  student  of  the  cock  and  hen  library. 
To  proceed  with  the  *  pertinent  observations': — 

*  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  greater  number  of  kinds 
of  domesticated  animals  now  in  the  world,  than  have  been  from  the  ear- 
liest period  of  history ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  there  have  always  existed 
as  many  kinds  of  domesticated  animals  as  have  been  useful  to  man  in 
his  most  civilized  state.  As  the  civilization  of  man  increased,  so  have 
the  variety  and  quality  of  domesticated  animals  increased,  but  the  num- 
ber of  their  kinds  has  not  increased.  There  were  horses,  asses,  camels, 
dogs,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  in  the  days  of  Abraham  as  well  as  now  ; 
and  these  constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  our  domesticated  animals. 
Many  attempts  have  been  successfully  made  to  tame  single  individuals 
of  wild  races ;  but  such  animals,  though  tamed,  are  in  quite  a  different 
state  from  our  domesticated  animals.  Some  wild  animals  exhibit  a  de- 
gree of  &miliarity.  The  swallow  builds  her  nest  in  our  windows,  and 
the  robin  enters  our  dwellings ;  whilst  the  blackbird  and  sparrow  are 
constantly  before  us.  This  &miliarity,  however,  does  not  amount  even  to 
tameness,  far  less  to  domestication.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  wild  animals 
are  preserved  unchanged  for  the  great  purposes  of  Providence  through- 
out the  globe,  and  that  Nature  has  presented  to  man  only  such  animals 
as  are  obviously  most  suited  to  his  wants.  With  these  he  must  be  satis- 
fied. What  wild  creature  would  he  desire  to  substitute  for  any  one  of 
our  animals?  Should  we  desire  it,  Nature  (Le,  the  Creator)  has 
placed  such  a  barrier  in  our  way,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  a 
single  wild  creature  available  to  our  domestic  purposes.  We  may 
exercise  our  ingenuity,  judgment,  and  even  caprice,  in  moulding  the 
habits  and  qualities  of  domesticated  animals  to  our  tastes,  wants,  and 
conveniences.  There  the  field  of  experiment  is  open  to  us — not  to  an 
unlimited,  but  to  a  great  extent ;  but  Nature  will  not  permit  us  to  make 
a  single  predatory  excursion  among  her  wild  animals.' 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  gentleman  did  not  pursue  the  idea  thus 
happily  met  with.  He  is  the  only  writer  on  poultry,  except 
Mr.  Dixon,  by  whom  it  has  been  alluded  to.  The  views  so 
temperately  and  yet  so  effectively  set  forth  by  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  in  his  *  Treatise  on  the  Dog'  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
consideration  due  to  them.  The  rest  all  stick  to  one  notion,  as 
sheep  follow  in  the  track  of  the  bell-wether.  It  is  taken  for 
granted    that   every  domesticated   bird   and   animal  must   have 
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passed  through  the  wild  state — have  been  primitively  shy,  in- 
tractable, and  nnattachable,  and  been  made  docile,  domestic,  and 
confiding,  by  the  cares  and  wisdom  of  man.  Every  species  of 
bird  and  brute  which  now  forms  part  of  civilized  society  has 
been  drilled  into  its  good  behaviour,  taught  to  forget  its  savage 
instincts,  and  been  made  the  useful  creature  that  it  is,  by  the 
schooling  of  former  ages.  But  the  proposition  assumes,  though 
it  does  not  state  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Almighty  Creator 
could  make  a  wild  animal,  but  could  not,  or  would  not,  make  a 
tame  one ;  in  short,  things  are  so  badly  contrived  in  the  worid 
— there  is  so  little  evidence  of  any  providential  design  in  the 
adaptation  of  living  creatures  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed  on  earth,  either  in  reference  to  each  other,  or  to 
inanimate  nature — man's  bodily  frame  and  his  mind  are  so  tho- 
roughly ill-suited  to  his  condition  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  planet 
on  which  it  is  his  chance  to  dwell — that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  creatures  exactly  convenient  for  his  use  should  have  been 
given  to  him  at  once,  and  from  the  first.  As,  in  the  Vestigiarian 
theory  of  Creation,  from  the  rudimentary  animalcule  has  grown 
the  erect  and  thinking  man* — so  in  the  Bufibnian,  perhaps  we  may 
say  the  French  history  of  domesticated  creatures,  from  natures 
vicious,  distrustful,  and  obstinately  insubordinate  have  been 
evolved,  h,  force  des  soins  as  they  say,  tempers  and  habits 
the  very  reverse.  A  difficulty  certainly  here  arises,  that  these 
metamorphoses  were  effected  at  a  period  when  our  juvenile  race 
bad  plenty  of  other  things  to  occupy  them :  it  must  have  been  to 
the  dwellers  in  ever-shifting  tents,  the  scourers  of  deserts,  the 
explorers  of  untrodden  tracts  of  interminable  pasture,  the  wagers 
of  no  sham  battles  against  ^  insidious '  as  weU  as  ^  insolent '  and 
*  aggressive '  neighbours,  —  it  must  have  been  to  these  busy 
pioneers  of  human  progress  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  ines- 
timable gift  of  domestic  birds  and  animals,  if  not  to  the  Divine 
forethought  and  bounty.  ^f%,  in  these  latter  days,  can  make 
neither  the  shy  bustard  nor  the  gentle  guan  available  in  our 
poultry-yards ;  u)e  cannot  harness  the  zebra,  tempting  as  is  bis 
pattern,  to   our  Lord  Mayor^s  coach,  nor  induce  the  jackal  to 

*  The  fnllowen  of  Lamarck  are  very  glaii  of  any  facts  to  support  their  docttine, 
and  they  have  need  of  tliem.  The  following  may  be  oflered  for  their  acceptance.  It 
is  just  as  valuable,  and  deserves  to  be  just  as  influential,  as  the  '  Trausmutatioot  of 
Com*  that  have  been  so  greedily  snapped  up  and  swallowed. 

*  I  once  encountered  a  native  who  exercised  the  double  calling  of  bailiff  and 
varminf-killer,  and  who,  on  ray  remonstrating  with  him  for  having  shot  and  crucified 
so  many  innocent  cuckoos,  assured  me  very  gravely  tliat,  although  these  biids  wert 
called  cuckoos  during  the  summer,  theif  became  hawks  in  the  winter,  the  bill  and 
clawe  gradually  assuming  the  true  falamine  character.  This  was  near  the  coast, 
where  the  sparrow-hawk  is  rare  daring  the  summer,  but  where  the  males  abound 
during  the  winter.' — Knox's  Ornithological  Rambles  in  Sussex,  p.  69. 
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point  and  set,  so  as  to  become  Cumming-Gordon's,  instead  of 
Tao's,  provider.  But  these  harassed,  toiling,  way-worn  patriarchs 
could  train  for  us  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  camel,  the  dog,  the  fowl : 
—  by  what  process?  and  from  what  wild  stock?  But,  with 
certain  minds,  the  objection  will  not  weigh  much;  a  rational 
explanation,  if  wrong,  is  more  agreeable  than  a  religious  one,  if 

ri^t. 

If  our  wise  men  would  only  get  this  *  wild  original'  out  of  their 
heads,  and  study  species,  sub-species,  and  varieties,  or  whatever 
dse  they  choose  to  call  them,  independently,  and  as  having  no 
necessary  relationship  or  connexion  with  each  other,  from  what 
trammeLs  would  they  free  themselves  I  We  do  not  ask  them  to 
repudiate  any  expressed  opinions,  but  simply  to  look  upon  domestic 
animals  as  they  would  on  the  Fauna  of  a  newlv  discovered  group 
of  islands,  and  just  take  them  as  they  are,  without  reference  to 
any  supposed  parentage  or  pedigree.  Let  them  put  theory  aside 
for  a  while^  and  give  us  an  account  of  wild  creatures  without  dra^ 
ging  in  the  tame,  and  of  tame  ones  without  tracing  them  to  wild.  For 
we  are  confident  that  such  prejudice  quite  warps  the  judgment,  and 
renders  observations,  otherwise  valuable,  most  unsatisfactory  to  the 
inquiring  poultry-fancier.  To  exemplify  what  is  meant  we  will 
nudce  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  E.  Blyth's  Remarks  on  M.  Sund^ 
?all*s  Paper  on  the  Birds  of  Calcutta,  in  the  Annals  of  Natural 
History,  vol.  xx.,  p.  388.  Mr.  Blyth — curator  to  the  museum  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta — is,  we  are  informed,  an  energetic 
as  well  as  an  accomplished  man ;  but  even  he  cannot  look  upon 
cocks  and  hens  with  an  eye  solely  to  their  existing  peculiarities, 
and  with  a  simple  belief  that  they  are  worthy  of  study. 

'  M.  Sundevall,'  he  remarks,  '  might  well  have  sought  in  vain  for 
tnees  of  the  wild  gaUus  Sonneratii  in  the  domestic  poultry  of  India, 
iaasmach  as — though,  curiously  enough,  I  have  found  theU  species  of 
Sattih  India  far  more  easily  domesticable  than  the  Bengal  jungle- 
Jowl — the  latter  is  beyond  all  question  the  exclusive  aboriginal  stock 
from  which  the  whole  of  our  domestic  varieties  of  common  poultry  have 
descended.'* 

*  Temininck*f  deliberate  opiniou  was  very  different : — *  Je  ne  lauraii  me  con- 
former  aux  Tuet  de  ptutteurt  naturalUtet  qui  croient  que  la  plupart  de  iiof  races 
dfl  coqs  domestiquet  foot  issues  d'une  seule  soucbe  ou  type,  et  que  toutes  ces  dis- 
semblances que  nous  observons  dans  la  taille  et  dans  les  formes  particulidres  de  ces 
obemx  doirent  uniquement  lenr  origine  i  la  difi%reoce  du  climat,  aux  empreintes 
de  la  domesticitey  &  la  manidrt  bisarre  dont  ces  Tari^t^  ont  itk  croisies,  enfin  au 
simple  hasard.  11  est,  ce  me  semble,  plus  raisonnable  de  reconuaitre  dans  le  genre 
eoq  plusieurs  souches  ou  e»peces  premieres,  dont  les  descendants,  qui  forment  nos 
races  particulidres,  anront  coiisenr^  des  caract^res  propres  &  leurs  esp^ces,  et  au 
mxlMa  detqaelles  on  ne  manquera  pas  de  trouTer  des  indiTidus  purs  et  non  d^g^n^r^. 
Piitsieius  espdces  primitives  de  coqs  inconnus  jusqu*i  ces  jours,  dont  nous  ne  poss^dons 
point  les  descendants  en  domesticity,  serviront  de  base  i,  mou  opinion.' — Pigeons  et 
GaJUmac6e$t  torn,  ii.,  p.  69. 

VOL.  Lxxxvin.  NO.  CLXxvi.  2  A  Here 
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Here  is  a  great  difficulty  and  inconsistency  left  quite  unex- 
plained, and  yet,  in  the  face  of  it,  he  pronounces  a  judgment 
*  beyond  all  question.'     He  continues, — 

'  However  diiferent  these  may  be,  whether  the  silky  fowl  of  China, 
the  gigantic  Chittagong  race,  or  the  feather-l^^ed  bantams  of 
Burmah,  their  voice  at  once  and  unmistakeably  proclaims  their 
origin,  and  is  as  different  as  can  be,  in  every  cry,  from  that  of  G, 
Sowieratii ;  besides  that  we  continually  meet  with  common  domestic 
cocks  which  correspond,  feather  by  feather,  with  the  wild  bird,  the 
peculiar  notched  comb  of  which  is  again  retained  invariably,  even  when 
the  comb  b  double  or  compound.  This  much  premisedy  however^  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  domestic  potdtry  of  India  do  not  approxinuUe  to 
the  wild  race  in  any  respect  more  closely  than  the  common  fowls  of 
JEurope;  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  intermixture  of 
jungle  fowl  blood  in  districts  where  the  species  abounds  in  a  state  of 
nature.' 

Again  does  Mr.  Blyth's  candour  supply  objections  which  more 
than  counterbalance  his  utterly  unevidenced  assertion  that  all  our 
various  breeds  of  fowls  come  from  one  wild  bird.  As  to  the 
silk  fowl — Temniinck  says  of  the  'Coq  a  Duvet' — ^his  Gallus 
Lanatus : — 

'  Yoici  encore  une  espece  dont  les  parties  internes  ressemblent  a 
eelles  du  coq  negre ;  •  .  .  •  Vespece  est  tres  &rouche,  et  les  coqs  ne 
sont  pas  si  courageux  que  les  coqs  des  races  ordinaires ;  lis  s^allient 
difficilement  avec  les  poules  vulgaires,  mais  leur  produit  est  ftkond. 
Cette  espece  habile  les  differentes  parties  de  I'Asie ;  on  la  trouve  an 
Japon  eta  la  Chine,  ou  les  habitants  les  tiennent  en  cage,  pour  les  vendre 
aux  Europ^ens.' — ii.  p.  256. 

And,  as  to  voice,  Mr.  Blyth  must  not  place  too  much  reliance  on 
that,  for  it  varies  as  much  among  the  domestic  birds  themselves 
as  between  the  wild  and  the  domestic.  Mr.  Dixon  says  (p.  373) 
that 

'  the  initiated  can  oflen  distinguish  the  various  breeds  unseen  by  their 

crow Amongst  individual  cocks  of  the  same  variety,  th^  will 

indeed  be  frequently  slight  variations  in  the  tone  of  crowii>g,  but  yet 
a  person  having  anything  of  a  correct  ear  may  easily  trace  the  family 
crow  throughout.' 

We  may  here  observe  that  a  gentleman,  a  good  judge  of  poultry, 
who  joined  us  at  Birmingham  just  before  the  agricultural  show  of 
December  1849,  told  us  there  was  a  large  arrivsJ  of  Malay  fowl  by 
the  train  in  wliich  he  travelled,  because  when  it  stopped  at  the 
various  stations  he  could  hear  them  crowing^  though  it  was  too 
dark  to  see  them.     Mr.  Blyth  goes  on  to  say, 

*  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  how  little  is  currently  known  of  the 

foology 
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zoology  of  India,  that  to  this  day  authors  who  write  on  the  history  of 
the  common  fowl  generally  repeat  the  statement  that  "  its  original  stock 
is  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a  wild 
species  still  met  with  in  the  island  of  Java !  "  The  truth  being  that 
the  genuine  wild  common  fowl  is  familiarly  known  to  every  sports- 
man in  all  Northern  India,  and  is  with  justice  highly  prized  as  a  game- 
bird  : — abounding  in  all  suitable  localities  from  the  sub-Himalayan 
region  on  the  north  to  the  Vindhyan  range  on  the  south,  and  spread- 
ing fiirther  southward  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  to 
some  distance  beyond  Yizagapatam ;  while  to  the  eastward  it  likewise 
abounds  in  Assam,  and  all  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
throughout  the  Burmese  countries,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Java,  and 
Sumatra.  G.  Sonneratii  begins  to  replace  it  on  the  Yindhyan  range 
of  hills,  bordering  the  great  table-land  of  the  peninsula  to  the  north- 
ward, and  wholly  replaces  it  in  Southern  India  generally ;  while  in 
Ceylon  two  other  wild  species  occur,  the  hen  of  one  of  these  being 
figured  by  the  name  of  G.  Stanleyi  in  Hardwick's  Illustrations.' 

This  indication  of  geographical  range  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
natural  history  ;  but  Mr.  Bly th  next  proceeds  to  refute  himself  on 
the  topic  of  the  '  genuine  wild  common  fowl.' 

*  The  different  species  of  jungle-fowl  have  hitherto  been  caricatured 
in  the  figures  that  have  been  meant  to  represent  them — the  types  of 
which  \Jigures\  are  alone  to  be  met  with  in  the  poultry-yard.  The 
general  figure  is  remarkably  pheasant-like,  and  the  tail  commonly 
droops,  and  I  iiave  never  seen  it  more  elevated  than  that  of  a  pheasant 
sometimes  is — tiiough  it  is  more  raised  in  G.  Sonneratii.* 

Not  only  is  the  drooping  tail  a  characteristic  of  the  jungle-fowl, 
but  it  descends  to  their  mixed  offspring  with  domestic  hens. 
A  half-bred  Sonnerat-and-Game  cock  in  our  possession  retains 
it ;  though  if  anything  would  set  up  the  tail  of  a  jungle-fowl  it 
would  be  an  alliance  with  the  game  breeds,  which  have  it  par- 
ticularly ample  and  erect.  Chickens  obtained  from  him  last 
summer,  and  which  therefore  had  only  a  quarter-part  of  Sonnerat 
blood,  continued  to  exhibit  the  drooping  tail  of  their  wild  grand- 
father. It  is  mar\'ellous  how  so  obstinate  a  peculiarity  should 
have  been  so  completely  altered  in  our  domestic  breeds,  if  they 
are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the  jungle-fowl  as  we  now  find  it. 

*  A  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  Bengal  bird,  and  which  I  have 
seen  in  all  Indian  examples  of  the  species,  including  some  from  Tip- 
perah,  did  not  occur  in  such  as  I  have  had  alive  from  Assam  and  from 
Arracan,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  it  well  shown  in  a  domestic  fowl ;  this 

.  consists  in  the  vivid  whiteness  of  the  large  round  lappet  of  naked  skin 
below  the  ear-coverts,  which  thus  forms  a  well-defined  and  very  con- 
spicuous auricle-like  patch,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  crimson  of 
the  comb  and  other  naked  parts,  and  with  the  deep  red-orange  of  the 
adjoining  feathers.     This  lappet  is  of  a  bright  dead-white  tinged  with 

2  A  2  n        ^  ^^"« 
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blue  in  the  hen ;  and  it  certainly  helps  much  to  ornament  those  which 

\  it: 


Now  here  Mr.  Blyth  loses  an  advantage  to  his  argument  for 
want  of  having  seen  a  greater  variety  of  poultry ;  England  is  pro- 
bably richer  than  Calcutta  in  various  and  choice  specimens  of 
what  are  called  fancy  fowls ;  but  were  he  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
a  few  good  and  true  Spanish  fowls  only,  he  would  no  longer 
deny  that  the  white  ear-patch  is  well  shown  by  some  domestic 
birds  at  least.  Some  more  of  this  gentleman's  observations  are  so 
interesting  as  to  deserve  quotation : — 

'  The  only  other  variation  which  I  have  observed  in  many  dozens 
of  skins  from  the  most  various  localities  is,  that  Himalayan  specimens, 
both  cocks  and  hens,  are  slightly  paler,  while  those  from  I^lacca  and 
Java  are  in  general  deeper  coloured  than  the  jungle-fowl  of  BengaL 
The  latter  are  as  true  to  their  normal  colouring  as  any  other  wild 
species;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  peculiar  minute  mottling  of  the 
fe<Uhers  of  the  wild  hen  can  scarcely  ever  he  matched  in  the  plumage 
of  the  domestic  hens^  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

*  Captain  Hatton  assures  me  that  the  jungle-fowl  is  strictly  mono- 
gamous ;  and  1  have  been  told  the  same  by  several  Shikdrees;  though 
others  maintain  that  it  resembles  domestic  poultry  in  thb  particular. 
In  the  former  case  an  analogy  might  be  traced  with  the  common 
duck,  which  regularly  pairs  when  wild,  and  is  polygamous— or  in- 
discriminate is  perhaps  a  better  word — in  a  state  of  domestication. 
[This  is  a  fact  which  will  bear  more  than  one  interpretation.]  A 
Sonnerat's  fowl  in  my  possession,  which  is  as  tame  as  any  barn-door 
cock,  and  breeds  as  freely  with  common  hens,  certainly  paired  with 
one  for  some  time,  and  would  take  not  the  least  notice  of  other  hens ; 
but  to  induce  him  to  do  so  I  cooped  up  his  partner  for  a  few  days, 
when  he  soon  took  to  another,  and  upon  my  releasing  the  former  he 
seemed  to  think  it  best  to  remain  lord  of  both,  and  has  continued  so 
ever  since,  while  he  exhibits  a  considerable  aversion  to  some  Burmese 
bantam  hens  that  are  likewise  kept  with  him.' 

Our  own  half-Sonnerat's  cock  killed  a  Polish  hen  that  was  con- 
fined in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  would  have  served  a  second 
the  same  had  she  not  been  speedily  removed. 

^  Although  the  range  of  the  wild  common  fowl  does  not  extend 
westward,  that  I  am  aware  of,  beyond  the  mountains  that  form  the 
natural  boundary  of  India  in  that  direction,  the  domestic  bird  appears 
to  have  been  common  among  the  western  nations  from  the  remotest 
traceable  antiquity ;  and  this  Indian  bird  is  raised  even  in  Iceland. 
•  ...  I  must  close  however  this  long  digression,  but  in  the  hope  of 
having  awakened  some  interest  in  a  subject  which  is  well  worthy  of 
further  inquiry.' 

So  say  we ;  and  none  more  competent  than  Mr.  Blyth  to  pursue 
it,  if  he  will  but  disabuse  bis  mind  of  a  thirst  after  *•  origins.' 

'A  word 
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*  A  word  or  two  of  the  turkeys  now  raised  in  this  country. 
Thw  are  called  *P^ru,  evidently  from  the  common  cry  of  a  tur- 
key[?];  and  are  regi^ed  as  unclean  by  the  Mussulmans,  though 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  indicter  of  the  Koran  could  not  have  pro* 
hibited  to  his  followers  this  American  bird:  the  tufl  of  bristles 
npon  its  breast  indicates,  as  they  fancy,  a  certain  affinity  to  the  unclean 
beast ;  and  perhaps  the  bald  head  and  neck  may  suggest  some  sort  of 
relationdiip  to  the  vultures  (especially  Otogyps  pondicerianus),  which 
would  scarcely  be  recommendatory  of  this  noble  bird  as  an  article  of 
diet.  Those  brought  to  Calcutta  are  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  raised  in 
Chittagong,  and  most  of  them  are  bought  up  by  people  of  French 
descent,  to  be  fattened  at  Chandemagore,  where  they  are  resold  at 
condderable  profit  for  the  table.  All  are  of  a  black  colour,  and  very  de- 
generate from  the  race  of  tame  turkeys  in  England.  [We  doubt  whether 
they  differ  much  from  the  genuine  old  Norfolk.]  They  are  small, 
with  the  naked  wattles  and  long  pendulous  appendages  over  the  beak 
enormously  developed :  poor  helpless  creatures,  utterly  incapable  of 
rising  upon  the  wing ;  and  if  suffered  to  drink  their  fill,  they  will 
ffreatly  incommode  themselves  by  filling  out  the  immense  craw. 
Nevertheless,  they  fatten  well  and  are  excellent  eating ;  and  one  at 
least  is  sacrificed  for  every  dinner  party.' — p.  391. 

Mr.  Blyth  says  elsewbere : — 

^  M.  Sundevall  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  that  any  Hindoos  ever 
breed  fowls :  the  mere  touch  of  one,  or  of  an  egg^  is  pollution  even  to 
the  lowest  caste  of  them.' 

Then  follows  the  fact  that  the  Indo-Portuguese  population  do 
not  turn  into  negroes,  nor  even  derive  *  their  exceedingly  dark 
complexion  from  the  permanent  influence  of  climate,  but  from 
intermixture  and  re-intermixture  of  blood  with  the  lowest  class  of 
natives,  till  little  indeed  of  the  European  stock  remains  in  them.' 
This  touches  on  a  speculation  which  would  carry  us  quite  out  of 
our  depth,  being  at  present  employed  solely  about  the  Jeathered 
bipeds.  But  the  passage  should  not  escape  those  who  pursue  the 
studies  of  Dr.  Pritchard. 

There  are  three  principal  quarries,  on  Latin,  French,  and 
English  ground,  to  which  the  makers  of  poultry-books  resort  for 
materials.  The  first  would  contain  the  little  there  is  in  Cato, 
Pliny,  and  likewise  Varro  and  Columella,  who,  as  we  have  said, 
give  the  same  matter  in  not  very  different  words.  Columella  is 
mostly  quoted  at  secondhand,  through  an  old  translation :  it  is 
easy  for  those  who  think  it  worth  while  to  modernize  the  lan- 
guage. Gesner  has  made  a  collection  of  passages  relating  to  birds 
from  classic  authors,  which  is  useful  for  reference.  However, 
the  grand  encyclopaedia  of  all  that  was  known  on  the  subject  in 
his  day,  from  every  scource,  was  Aldrovandi,  who  arranged  his 

matter 
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matter  into  wonderful  order,  considering  the  immense  mass  of  5t, 
but,  unfortunately,  collected  with  little  discrimination.  But  he 
has  not  yet  been  translated  into  English — ^it  would  be  a  some- 
what different  task  from  doing  a  French  novel  or  two ;  and  his 
voluminous  treasures  have  not  been  ransacked  by  every  lite- 
rary artist.  One  of  his  best  episodes  is  known  as  the  story  of 
the  talking  nightingales  at  Ratisbon  (Omithologia,  torn,  ii., 
p.  782).  To  the  common  fowl  alone  he  devotes  from  p.  183  to 
p.  329  inclusive  of  his  large  folio,  each  page  containing  about  twice 
as  much  matter  as  one  of  our  own — ^in  short,  the  full  amount 
of  one  of  our  fattest  Numbers,  all  De  Gallo  Gallinaceo.  He  opens 
his  subject  with  about  half  a  page  of  introductory  matter,  and 
then  proceeds  to  the  jEquivoca,  or  ambiguities  touching  cocks 
and  hens,  passing  thence  to  the  Synonima,  Next  comes  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  kinds,  followed  by  a  general  description  of 
the  cock  and  hen  {Forma  et  Descriptio  Galli  et  GallincB  in  genere\ 
full  of  learning.  Anatomica  heads  the  next  section ;  then  the 
natural  history  of  their  mode  of  increase,  up  to  hatching ;  this 
includes  the  growth  of  the  eggy  the  progress  of  the  chick  during 
incubation,  &c.,  with  an  immense  deal  of  intermingled  truth  and 
falsehood,  sense  and  twaddle,  on  the  breeding  of  these  creatures. 
Then  come  six  pages  on  the  Educatio  and  food  of  chickens. 
Then  separate  sections  on  Natura^  Mores,  Ingenium  ;  Magnani- 
mitas,  Pugna;  Sympathia,  Antipathia;  De  affectibus  corporis 
Gallinaceorum ;  Capiendi  Ratio ;  Historica ;  Cognominata ; 
Denominata  ;  Proisagia  ;  Usus  in  Sacris  Ethnicorum  ;  Auguria  ; 
Prodigia  ;  Mystica  ;  Moralia  ;  Hieroglyphica  ;  Somnium  ;  Em- 
llemata ;  j3Egnimata  ;  Epitaphia  ;  Apophthegmata  ;  Proverbia  ; 
Fabula  ;  Apologi ;  Usus  in  Medicina  (more  than  sixteen  pages)  ; 
Nocumenta  ;  Usus  in  Cibo  (nine  pages) ;  Ustis  in  Variis  ;  Insignia, 
Icones,  Numismaia.  Chap.  II.  gives  descriptions,  and  large, 
rude,  but  often  spirited  woodcuts  of  various  fowls,  some  fabulous, 
some  monstrous,  and  others  quite  recognizable  in  our  present 
breeds.  The  peafowl,  the  turkey,  and  other  poultry  are  set  forth 
in  their  rightful  articles,  accorcQng  to  the  same  elaborate  plan. 
Aldrovandi  becomes  eloquent,  and  also  full  of  curiosities,  when 
he  handles  the  usus  in  cibo.     How  lyrical  his  exordium  I 

<  Who  is  ignorant  that  the  gallinaceous  genus  is  useful  for 
food  f  By  this  almost  alone  are  we  aided  on  the  sudden  arrival  of 
friends  or  guests ;  to  this  we  ought  to  refer  the  chief  elegancies  of 
our  table,  whether  it  be  sumptuous,  moderate,  or  sparing.  If  ne- 
cessity demands  a  display,  from  this  source  you  have  the  most  ap- 
proved viands,  and  those  either  boiled  or  roasted ;  moreover,  the 
eggs  are  superior  to  the  eggs  of  other  birds,  and  will  afford  you  even 

a  variety 
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a  variety  of  dishes.  If  your  table  is  moderate,  as  on  those  days  when 
the  eating  of  flesh  is  forbidden  by  a  sacred  law,  eggs  alone  will  sufRce : 
if  sparing,  as  suitable  for  invalids,  whence,  I  ask,  can  a  safer  and 
pleasanter  diet  be  sought  than  from  fowls?  Wherefore  it  is  de- 
servedly that  with  Columella  and  others  who  have  professedly  written 
on  birds,  the  gallinaceous  tribe  always  obtains  the  principal  place. 
For  which  reason  even  the  commentators  on  Horace,  when  he  sings 

Accipe  qud  ratione  guecU  dttescere  turdtes, 

Siix  aliudprivum  dahitur  iibi — 

expound  privum  not  only  to  be  something  private  and  proper,  but 
peculiar  and  rare  of  the  genus  of  birds,  such  as,  they  say,  amongst 
the  ancients  were  hens  and  thrushes,  than  which  last  that  no- 
thing is  better  the  same  poet  hath  elsewhere  declared.  Lampridius 
records  that  at  the  banquets  of  Alexander  Severus  there  were  hens 
and  eggs,  but  that  on  festival  days  he  added  a  goose  also — on  the 
higher  festivals  a  pheasant ;  so  that  sometimes  even  two  were  served, 
with  the  addition  of  two  fowls.  And  he  elsewhere  relates  that  even 
Heliogabalus  on  one  day  ate  pheasants  only,  on  another  day  pullets. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  even  the  most  dissolute  emperors,  though  they 
indulged  in  the  eating  of  these  birds,  still  ate  the  hens  only,  or  their 
chickens.  For  the  cocks,  and  especially  those  which  are  tolerably 
vigorous,  are  reserved  rather  for  stock  than  for  the  table.  But  if 
the  cocks  are  yet  tender,  namely  cockerels,  their  flesh  is  to  be  enu- 
merated among  the  fleshes  which  aflbrd  the  middle  quality  as  to 
making  lean  and  making  fat,  so  much  praised  by  Galen.  For  it  is 
easily  digested,  it  generates  laudable  blood,  it  conciliates  affection,  it 
agrees  with  every  kind  of  temperament ;  especially  if  the  birds  are 
moderately  fat,  and  have  not  yet  crowed.  For  when  they  crow,  they 
begin  to  grow  dry.  With  the  ancients  fat  hens  were  held  in  very 
high  esteem,  so  much  so  that  C.  Fannius  was  compelled  to  make  a  law 
which  forbade  the  serving  of  birds  at  table,  except  a  single  Aen,  and 
that  one  which  had  not  been  fatted.  Pliny  notes  that  this  Law  of 
the  Fat  Hen  was  passed  eleven  years  before  the  third  Punic  war ;  but 
adds  that  a  mode  of  evasion  was  found  out :  '*  Cocks  were  fatted  on 
food  moistened  with  milk,  and  were  approved  of  as  being  thus 
made  much  more  agreeable."  So  he  says.  But  these  were  common 
precepts,  and  which  are  still  daily  made  mention  of.  Yet,  although 
hens  may  thus  be  made  tender,  some  people  have  come  to  such  a 
pitch  of  luxury  that  they  would  accept  for  their  own  eating  only  one 
part  of  a  bird.  Thus  Capitolinus  called  the  Emperor  Pertinax 
illiberal  because  he  sometimes  sent  to  his  friends  the  loins  of  fowls ; 
but  perhaps  unjustly — for  I  should  rather  believe  that  he  did  it  to 
gratify  their  palates.  Although  there  is  but  little  flesh  on  the  back, 
yet  the  skin  itself,  and  especially  in  a  well-fed  hen,  is  fat,  and  a  first- 
rate  delicacy.     So  that  Matron  in  Athenseus  speaJks  of — 

fatted  hens  in  stiver  dishes, 
Unfeatheredj  of  like  agcy  with  backs  like  pancakes  : — 

that  is,  as  I  expound  it,  with  nice  backs  {dor so  gratas),  not  with 
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reddish  backs,  as  some  interpret ;  since  a  pancake  is  not  reddish,  but 
whitish.  [?]  The  combs  also,  and  the  wattles  especially,  are  by  some 
people  eaten  out  of  broth,  or  roasted  over  plumsj  with  the  addidon 
of  pepper  and  orange  juice.  In  my  region  we  also  add  other  parts, 
particularly  on  the  day  dedicated  to  Saint  PeUefi^rinus,  that  is  on  the 
calends  of  August,  the  time  when  tiie  Bolognese  inake  their  ca- 
pons. Some  say  the  dish  is  difficult  to  digest,  and  not  nutritious,  as 
being  of  a  dry  nature :  but  Galen  holds  the  combs  of  cocks  and  their 
wattles  in  the  middle  place,  neither  to  be  recommended  nor  disap- 
proved of.  The  Gauls  esteem  the  rump  of  cocks,  hens,  and 
capons,  to  be  a  military  meat ;  for  they  call  their  veterans  rump- 
devourers — uropygiorum  voratores — [this  reminds  us  of  our  beef- 
eaters, and  the  American  chawers-up]  :  but  it  b  certain  that  the  rump 
of  cooped  and  thoroughly  fat  fowls  wonderfully  pleases  the  palate, 
and  is  wont  to  be  exhibited  to  the  luxurious  in  joke.  The  blood  also 
of  hens  is  not  inferior  to  the  blood  of  swine,  although  it  ranks  ^  below 
that  of  hares.  In  the  time  of  Galen  there  were  people  who  ate  it. 
Our  folks  (at  Bologna),  when  they  kill  hens,  suspend  them  by  the  feet, 
so  that  the  blood,  collected  at  the  part  operated  on,  may  be  coagulated, 
and  be  afterwards  used  as  food.' — p.  293-5. 

We  have  seen  the  Venetian  poulterers  dexterously  grasp  a  hen 
in  one  hand,  cut  its  throat  with  the  other,  and  then,  instandy 
dropping  the  knife,  with  both  hands  hold  the  bird  so  that  the 
blood  drained  into  a  saucer.  Rows  of  these  saucers  of  coagn- 
lated  fowls'  blood  are  exposed  for  sale.  What  use  it  is 
applied  to,  whether  for  gravies,  puddings,  or  soups,  we  did 
not  inquire,  being  then  unaware  that  we  were  destined  to  treat 
of  poultry  in  the  Quarterly.  This  mode  of  killing  is  more 
humane  than  that  usually  practised  in  England ;  the  bird 
seems  to  die  almost  instantly ;  with  us  it  is  rather  an  object  to 
make  them  linger,  that  they  may  drain  the  longer j  and  so  make 
their  flesh  the  whiter.  We  speak  of  the  suppliers  of  country 
markets.  Aldrovandi  then  gives  the  use  of  chicken  broth,  as 
employed  by  the  Egyptian  dames  by  way  of  a  bath  to  fatten 
themselves  ;  the  etiquette  being  that  the  lady  to  be  fattened 
{mulier  pinguefacienda\  while  sitting  in  the  broth  bath,  is  to  eat 
one  whole  chicken  of  the  number  of  those  of  which  the  bath  was 
made,  and  that  she  is  to  repeat  both  bath  and  dose  for  many  days. 
The  question,  one  should  think,  would  be  whether  the  beauty  thus 
in  training  would  fatten  or  choke  first.  The  Egyptian  egg-hatching 
ovens  would  be  a  needful  national  establishment,  if  the  fashion 
widely  obtained  of  applying  soup  to  the  outside  instead  of  the  in- 
side of  our  domestic  ornaments.  The  authority  for  all  this  is  Prosper 
Alpinus.  '  Moreover,  Antagoras,  the  poet,  made  so  much  of  fowl- 
broth,  as  Athenaeus  writes,  that  he  would  not  go  to  bath  when- 
ever a  hen  was  boiling  on  the  fire,  lest  the  lads,  in  his  absence, 

^         T    should 
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sbould  absorb  the  liquor.'  Then  come  various  modes  of  cookery, 
from  Apicius  first,  next  from  Platina,  the  best  idea  of  which  may 
be  gained  from  Smollett's  feast  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  in 
Peregrine  Pickle : — Pullus  partkicus ;  puUus  laseratuSj  i,  e,  assa- 
fcetidaed  chicken;  oxy^zomus^  or  sour-sauced;  leuco-zomuSj  or 
white-sauced ;  pullus  varianus ;  pullus  tractogalatus  ;  and  pullus 
frontonianus ;  all  from  Apicius,  and  any  one  of  them  enough  to 
make  Monsieur  Soyer's  hair  lift  the  cap  from  his  head.  In  de- 
spite of  such  terror  an  old  German  dish  must  be  given.  It  would 
make  a  nice  variety  on  a  Christmas  supper-table  : — 

'  Cut  roast  chickens  or  capons  into  joints,  season  them  with  sugar 
and  spices,  soak  them  in  sweet  wine,  lay  them  on  pieces  of  toasted 
white  bread,  also  moistened  with  wine  ;  serve  cold  I ' 

Be  not  fastidious,  ye  modem  supper-eaters :  the  preparation 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  your  taste,  if  your  blood  is  really  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Your  ancestors  had  decidedly  a  sweet  tooth  ;  and  currant- 
jelly  with  mutton,  hare,  and  venison,  apple-sauce  with  roast  pork 
and  goose,  plum-sauce  with  pig,  are  all  parts  of  your  German 
inheritance.  There  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  craving  for  sa- 
vouries amongst  the  Southrons,  and  for  sweets  amongst  the 
Northerns.  A  favourite  Dutch  accompaniment  for  fish,  as 
Southey  reports,  is  custard — with  beef  they  take  stewed  quinces.* 
At  this  day  in  Norway  they  bathe  their  turbot  with  sugared, 
cinnamon-flavoured  sauce  ;  and  the  Russian  enjoys  the  figs, 
raisins,  and  oranges  of  the  Levant  as  much  as  the  Mediter^ 
ranean  native  does  the  red-herring,  caviare,  pickled  eels,  and  salt 
cod  that  he  receives  from  our  own  and  still  higher  latitudes.  But 
to  Aldrovandi  again  : — 

'  I  should  wish,  by  the  way,  to  give  the  admonition  that  a  nut  put 
inside  a  chicken  mikes  it  cook  with  far  greater  celerity,  as  Com. 
Agrippa  delivered  to  memory;  which,  if  true  (and  anyone  can  without 
danger  make  the  experiment),  would  often  be  of  great  utility  on  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  friends.' — ^p.  298. 

A  valuable  hint  this  for  roadside  innkeepers,  if  posting  were 
not  as  obsolete  as  pack-saddles  and  pillions.  No  space  remains 
to  touch  upon  the  many  queer  classical  ways  of  cooking  eggs, 
but  one  eastern  plan  demonstrates  a  little-known  effect  of  centri- 
fugal force.  It  would  be  curious  if  Mr.  Layard  could  illustrate 
the  legend : — 

*  Cselius  testifies  that  the  Babylonian  hunters  place  raw  eggs  in  a 
sling,  and  whirl  them  round,  until  by  this  sort  of  motion  they  are 
cooked.' — p.  301. 

To  conclude— occasional  absurdities  only  set  off  Aldrovandi's 


•  Life,  by  hit  Son,  vol.  v.  p.  225. 
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merits — which  are  great  wherever  (like  Herodotus)  he  relies  on 
his  own  observation.  A  very  good  account  of  his  labours  and 
his  life,  as  far  as  they  are  accurately  known,  is  given  in  the 
Naturalist's  Library,  Mammalia,  vol.  vii. 

The  veins  of  French  literature  that  have  been  most  freely 
worked  in  the  poultry  line  are  candidly  pointed  out  by  Walter  B, 
Dickson  in  his  preface : — 

'  The  chief  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  present  work 
have  beeu  derived  are  French,  beginning  with  Olivier  de  Serres,  the 
father  of  French  agriculture,  and  M.  Chomel,  the  author  of  the 
Dictionnaire  (Economique.  The  two  most  distinguished  of  the 
French  writers  on  poultry  are  the  celebrated  M.  Reaumur,  the  inventor 
of  the  thermometer,  and  M.  Parmentier,  the  author  of  the  article 
Poule,  in  the  Abbe  Rozier's  Cours  Complet  d* Agriculture^  as  well  as 
the  notes  along  with  M.  Huzard  to  the  Government  edition  of  the 
Theatre  d' Agriculture^  the  details  of  which  have  been  almost  impli- 
citly followed  in  his  Pigeons  et  Gallinacees.  M.  Parmentier  has  also 
contributed  articles  on  poultry  to  several  other  works,  which  have  been 
consulted.  M.  Bosc  wrote  the  article  Poule  for  the  JEncyclopedie  Mi- 
thodique^  which,  amongst  other  novelties,  contains  a  mode  of  making 
hens  hatch  at  any  time  that  may  be  required. 

*  The  subject  of  the  preservation  of  eggs  has  been  carefully  ex- 
plained, chiefly  from  the  admirable  experiments  of  M.  R^umur. 

*  The  disorders  of  poultry  have,  it  is  believed,  for  the  first  time, 
been  treated  in  a  scientific  and  rational  manner  ;  and  the  experiments 
and  researches  of  M.  Flourens  on  thb  subject  have  been  fully 
detailed.' 

Now  all  this  is  very  right  and  proper.  The  public  is  much 
obliged  to  any  writer  who  will  bring  forth  interesting  matter  from 
little  known,  and  especially  from  foreign  sources.  But  we  con- 
ceive that  by  doing  so  he  acquires  a  sort  of  copyright  in  his 
novel  quotations.  Literary  morality  ought  to  prevent  succeeding 
writers  from  building  up  their  structures  with  his  materials.  If 
they  will  go  to  the  same  crag,  let  them  at  least  respect  the 
stones  which  he  has  already  hewn  out.  It  is  tiresome,  whenever 
one  takes  up  a  new  poultry-book,  with  whatever  title,  to  have  the 
lady  who  trained  capons  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  hens,  except 
laying,  or  the  Egyptian  egg-ovens,  or  Lord  Penrhyn's  poultry-house, 
or  the  verminier  of  M.  Olivier  de  Serres,  which  Mr.  Nolan  calls 
(p.  78)  a  vermineer^  staring  out  from  the  pages  as  soon  as  they  are 
opened.  And  gross  errors  are  as  sure  to  be  thus  re-copied  as 
useful  facts:  witness,  ex  medio  acervo^  the  stereotyped  state- 
ment from  M.  St.  Genis,  that  '  Geese  will  pair  like  pigeons 
and  partridges,  and  that,  if  the  number  of  the  ganders  exceed 
that  of  the  geese  by  two,  and  even  by  three,  including  the 
common  father,  no  disturbance  nor  disputes  occur ;  the  pairing 
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takes  place  without  noise,  and,  no  doubt,  by  mutual  choice/ 
After  this  decorous  matrimonial  ceremony,  *the  couples  which 
had  paired  kept  constantly  together,  and  the  three  single  ganders 
did  not,  during  temporary  separation  of  the  males  and  females, 
offer  to  approach  the  latter.'  Exemplary  birds  1  But  that  must 
have  been  in  the  golden  age  of  poultry-keeping.  JVim?,  they  are 
very  jealous,  and  even  noisy,  behaving  sometimes  with  great 
rudeness  towards  each  other.  So  again,  from  the  French  we  have 
it  that  the  common  fowl  has  been  recommended  to  fill  the  im- 
portant function  of  hatching  goose-eggs  ;  but  the  ^gs  of  the 
goose  being  very  large,  and  their  shell  very  hard — all  true — a  hen 
is  not  bulky  enough  to  hatch  more  than — how  many  ? — eiffht  or 
nine  !  The  same  number  is  given  to  a  hen  in  Boswell,  p.  151  ; 
the  same  in  Main,  p.  83.  Now,  reader,  study  for  a  moment  the 
next  hen  you  see,  and  then  look  at  a  goose's  e^.  She  would  be 
just  as  able  to  hatch  nine  ostrich's  eggs  as  nine  of  these,  unless 
she  is  one  of  those  dunghill  hens  which,  as  we  calculated,  must 
be  five  feet  long.  A  large  Dorking  hen  will  caver^  at  the  most, 
five  goose's  eggs  :  it  is  a  question  whether  she  can  toarm  them 
thoroughly,  at  least  in  the  climate  of  England.  They  drain  ofi" 
her  caloric  at  a  terrible  rate  ;  the  poor  thing  would  as  soon  sit  on 
so  many  cannon-balls.  The  practice  is  not  a  good  one  here. 
But  nine  goose's  eggs  are  nothing  for  a  clever  hen  to  hatch. 
^Buffbn  mentions  a  sort  of  fowl  in  Brittany  which  are  always 
obliged  to  leap,  the  legs  being  so  short.  These  are  the  size  of  a 
dunghill-fowl,  and  kept  as  being  very  fruitful.  The  hens  will 
hatch  thirty  eggs  at  a  time.'  (fF.  B.  Dickson^  p.  18.) 

It  is  enough  to  laugh  at  the  repetition  of  such  things  as 
these  : — but  the  serious  evil  of  incorporating  foreign  agricultural 
information,  as  a  naturalized  part  of  our  own  system,  is,  that 
the  difference  of  climate,  and  the  innumerable  details  depending 
on  that  difference,  render  any  practice  based  on  such  precepts 
unsafe,  and  probably  unsuccessful.  This  great  oversight  is  what 
rendered  all  Cobbett's  speculations  on  gardening,  agriculture,  and 
foresting,  of  so  little  value ;  he  constantly  mistook  the  English 
climate  for  an  American  one:  the  maize  that  required  a  long 
unclouded  summer  to  mature  it,  was  to  increase  profitably  in  the 
'  usual  severity'  of  our  seasons ;  the  trees  which  had  not  half 
enough  sunshine  to  mature  their  young  wood,  were  yet  to  pass  the 
trying  ordeal  of  our  drizzling  winters  and  our  reluctant  springs. 
Cobbett's  hints  on  Poultry  in  his  Cottage  Economy,  though  not 
infallible,  are  better  worth  attending  to.  They  are  his  own  ;  and  so 
he  has  been  pillaged  that  other  books  may  be  put  together.  He  had 
too  much  English  industry  and  independence  not  to  think  that  his 
own  observations  on  things  in  general  were  the  very  best  that 
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could  be  made.  He  would  have  scojned  all  plagiarism  from  the 
French,  though  he  yielded  to  the  overpowermg  influence  of  the 
summer  suns  of  America  in  his  gardening  theories. 

Main's  Poultry-book  is  thoroughly  French,  both  in  information 
and  expression,  except  the  parts  quoted  from  Dr.  Latham's 
Synopsis  of  Birds.  ^This  treatise,'  the  advertisement  to  the 
third  edition  tells  us,  ^  was  written  by  a  gentleman  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels  in  tropical  countries,  and  from  a  pretty  long 
residence  in  France,  acquired  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  different  species  and  varieties  of  poultry,  together  with  the 
different  methods  of  rearing  and  fattening  them  with  a  view  to 
profit,  as  practised  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  that  kingdom.' 
Rules  and  plans  so  collected  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  valuable 
for  French  poultry-keepers.  A  publisher,  however,  would  look 
oddly  if  an  author  were  to  go  to  hmi  and  say,  *  Sir,  I  have  resided 
several  years  in  Devonshire,  and  have  had  great  opportunity  of 
studying  the  practice  of  gardening  there — what  will  you  give  me 
for  the  copyright  of  a  work  on  the  Horticulture  of  the  Shetland 
Islands  nearly  ready  for  publication — a  handsome  thick  octavo 
volume,  with  wood  cuts,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  ?'  There  is 
nothing  more  local  than  the  best  way  of  managing  plants,  birds, 
and  beasts  for  profit,  or  than  the  best  sorts  to  be  cultivated  in 
those  localities  ;  and  yet  we  are  overpowered  with  the  opinions  of 
MM.  Parmentier,  St.  Genis,  and  Olivier  de  Serres,  *  the  father 
of  rural  economy  in  France.'  It  is,  doubtless,  amusing  to  read  how 
the  Abelard  de  la  basse^our  can  be  trained  to  incubate  and 
lead  out  chickens  ;  and  so  it  is  also  to  be  told — in  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports,  to  wit — how  a  talented  sow  was  tutored  to  point  at  game  ; 
but  an  Englishman  would  no  more  choose  the  unclean  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  moors,  than  his  lady  would  allow  the  hero  of  the 
Almanach  des  Gourmands  to  take  the  bread  out  of  her  hen^s 
mouths. 

We  beg  leave  to  conclude  this  little  discourse  with  some  account 
of  an  experiment  which  may  help  to  solve  a  problem  of  consider- 
able importance ;  namely,  whether  the  hybrids  between  two  species 
which  may  fairly  be  considered  as  distinct,  are  capable,  in  any 
case,  of  producing  between  themselves  an  intermediate  race  of 
unvarying  mixed  character,  and  with  power  of  reproduction.  The 
reader  will  perceive  the  bearing  which  this  has  on  the  grand 
question  of  the  '  origin '  of  our  breeds  of  poultry.  That  in  most 
cases  such  hybrids  are  not  capable  of  doing  so,  is  matter  of  long 
and  notorious  experience.  But  there  mai/  be  exceptions ;  and  if 
there  are,  then  we  have  two  theories  to  choose  from  as  to  the  great 
variety  observable  amongst  some,  not  all,  of  our  domestic  animals : 
we  may  either  suppose,  as  has  been  repeatedly  asserted,  that  a 
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single  species — saj,  of  dog  or  fowl — was  created,  and  that  all  the 
various  dogs  and  fowls  have  been  derived,  altered  and  made,  or 
created  (as  the  French  writers  express  it^  from  this  one  species ; 
or  that  the  Almighty  Creator  thought  fit  that  there  should  be,  from 
the  first,  several  original  species  of  dog  and  fowl  intended  for  our 
domestic  use,  which  should  be  capable  of  breeding  with  each  other ; 
and  that  such  genera  of  birds  and  beasts  should  thus  form  each 
one  laige  family,  each  prolific  amongst  themselves,  for  the  service 
of  mankind.  In  the  first  case,  we  must  suppose  many  strange  me* 
tamorphoses  to  have  taken  place  at  improbable  times,  in  a  way  we 
do  not  see  going  on  at  present ;  there  is,  then,  no  real  stability  in 
organic  forms ;  things  are  not  multiplied  (ifter  their  kindy  neither 
wmged  fowl,  nor  catde,  nor  creeping  thing,  nor  beast  of  the  earth — 
but  just  the  contrary.  Natural  historians,  anxious  to  depict  in 
haste  each  fleeting  zoological  phantom,  may  in  that  case  parody 
Pope  and  exclaim  to  each  other — 

Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare, 

Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  them  out  in  air  ; 

TaJLe  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  foil,  and  in  it 

Catch,  ere  they  change,  the  poultry  of  the  minute. 
But,  in  the  second  case,  we  have  only  to  drop  certain  precon- 
ceived definitions  of  *  species '  and  '  variety,'  and  a  clue  is  given 
for  harmonizing  with  other  facts  a  very  providential  arrange- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  without  admitting  confusion 
into  the  order  of  things,  or  violating  common  sense  and  com- 
mon observation.  We  are  sorry  to  have  no  room  now  left 
to  enlarge  upon  the  topic.  But  why  is  not  the  variety  observ- 
able among  mongrels  ivfinite,  if  the  Lamarckian  theory  be  the 
correct  view  of  nature  ?  Their  variations,  however,  are  the 
reverse  of  infinite.  In  a  seaport  town  we  lately  saw  a  lot  of 
mongrel  fowls  brought  from  Cephalonia,  as  part  of  a  ship's 
stores :  they  might  have  been  mongrels  bred  in  the  next  street,  so 
like  those  running  there  were  they :  an  opinion  could  be  given 
by  any  practised  poultry-fancier,  of  their  degree  of  mongrelism. 
Many  able  scientific  naturalists  have  been  deterred  from  the  study 
of  domestic  animals  by  the  notion  that  their  characters  are  per- 
petually changing — that  they  do  not  bring  forth  young  after  their 
kind,  but  that  their  kind  itself  is  unstable :  so  that  it  is  of  no  use, 
they  think,  to  try  to  fix  and  arrange  in  their  systems  things  so 
ephemeral.  Domestication,  they  say,  is  a  sort  of  harlequin's 
sword  :  touch  a  creature  with  that  and  you  convert  a  clown  into  a 
columbine.  It  is  curious,  however,  that  this  potent  agency  of 
domestication,  like  that  of  mesmerism,  should  operate  only  on 
certain  families  and  individuals,  leaving  others  untouched.  Thus, 
the  blue  rock  pigeon  is  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into 
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the  whole  variety  of  forms  exhibited  by  the  large  and  heavy  runl, 
the  pigmy  tumbler,  the  trembling  fantail,  and  the  ruffed  jacobin. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case,  though  neither  the  epoch  of  the 
change  nor  the  process  is  recorded.  But  the  collared  turtle, 
which  has  been  kept  in  much  closer  confinement  for  an  equally 
long  period  over  an  equally  wide  geographical  range,  has  produced 
no  such  heterogeneous  progeny.  Why  has  not  the  guinear-fowl 
varied  as  much  as  the  common  fowl,  if  domestication  really  has  such 
magic  power  of  working  changes  ?  Before  the  Christian  a&ra,  the 
common  guinearfowl  was  as  completely  domesticated  as  it  is  npw ; 
and  yet  two  thousand  years  have  left  the  character  of  the  species 
unaltered,  the  few  varieties  we  see  being  no  greater  than  those 
which  occur  among  wild  birds.  Other  species  of  guinea-fowl 
have  been  but  rarely  brought  alive  to  this  country ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  fertility  of  any  hybrids  (if  such  have  ever  been  reared) 
between  two  different  species  of  this  genus  has  not  yet  been 
tested. 

'  But,'  it  will  be  said,  *  do  not  forms  vary  ?  *  Of  course  they 
do  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  decidedly  not  ad  libittan.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  Mr.  Dixon's  new  Preface : — 

^  To  deny  that  animals  vary  at  all,  in  either  a  wild  or  a  domesticated 
state,  is  of  course  erroneous,  and  would,  in  feet,  go  to  the  extent  of 
denying  all  individuality ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  may  be  reasons^ly 
entertained  that  such  variations  occur  in  prescribed  cycles,  and  within 
certain  limits,  backwards  and  forwards,  for  which  there  exists  a  law, 
if  we  could  but  find  it  out,  and  that  there  is  no  progression  or  transmu- 
tation out  of  one  species  into  another ;  just  as,  if  the  comparison  be 
allowed,  the  moon  has  her  libratlons,  and  though  a  slight  variation 
takes  place,  we  see,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  disk  ;  or,  as  the  orbits  of 
the  planets,  though  liable  to  perturbation,  still  do  not  deviate  far  from 
their  general  track,  nor  strike  off  into  open  space.' 

Dr.  Whewell,  among  his  other  qualities,  is  a  neither  limited 
nor  dull  observer  of  natural  phenomena.  He  says — in  strong 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Dixon's  views  : — 

*  It  may  be  considered  as  determined  by  the  over-balance  of  physio- 
logical authority,  that  there  is  a  capacity  in  all  species  to  accommodate 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  a  change  of  external  circumstances ; 
this  extent  varying  greatly  according  to  the  species.  There  may  thus 
arise  changes  of  appearance  or  structure,  and  some  of  these  changes 
are  transmissible  to  the  offspring ;  but  the  mutations  thus  superinduced 
are  governed  by  constant  laws,  and  confined  within  certain  limits.  In- 
definite divergence  from  the  original  type  is  not  possible;  and  the 
extreme  limit  of  possible  variation  may  usually  be  reached  in  a  short 
period  of  time :  in  short,  species  have  a  real  existence  in  nature^  and  a 
transnmtation  from  one  to  another  does  not  exist. . . .  Not  only  is  the 
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dcfctrine  of  transmutation  of  species  in  itself  disproved  by  the  best 
physiological  reasonings,  but  the  additional  assumptions  which  are 
requisite  to  enable  its  advocates  to  apply  it  to  the  explanation  of  the 
geological  and  other  phenomena  of  the  earth,  are  altogether  gratuitous 
and  fantastical.' — Indications  of  the  Creator, 

If  the  limits  of  variation  of  species,  breeds,  races,  sorts,  or  what- 
ever they  shall  be  called,  could  be  defined  (and  most  patient 
observation  and  industry  alone  can  arrive  at  such  a  result)  we 
might  then  begin  to  draw  up  a  sketch  of  our  catalogue  of 
*  originals.' 

It  will  now  be  seen  that — for  us — the  interest  of  any  experiments 
in  breeding  is  more  retrospective  than  prospective :  we  are  longing 
to  make  out  the  plan  and  history  of  what  we  see  around  us,  rather 
than  hopeful  to  do  much  that  will  alter  the  face  of  animated  nature. 
We  are  thankful  for  a  hint  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  truth,  and 
keep  us  from  being  bewildered  in  wandering,  that  is,  in  erring 
paths ;  but  we  do  not  entertain  expectations  of  being  able,  by 
our  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  invent  and  set  going  any  real 
zoological  novelty. 

In  the  noble  menagerie  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  hybrids  between 
the  bemicle  and  the  Canadian  goose  have  been  produced.  They 
have  never  there  (nor  probably  elsewhere)  bred  again  inter  se^ 
though  they  have  with  the  original  stocks.  But  the  hybrids  be- 
tween bemicle  and  white-fronted  geese  have  bred  again  two  years 
running.  Becoming  troublesome  they  were  discontinued,  and  the 
opportunity  lost  of  observing  what  would  become  of  the  new  race. 
His  Lordship,  however,  has  instituted  another  most  interesting  ex- 
periment of  the  same  kind  with  pheasants,  which  we  shall  now 
detail  as  far  as  we  have  learned  its  progress. 

There  is  a  pheasant  which  only  of  late  years  has  become  known 
in  Europe,  called  Phasianus  versicolor  =  the  changeable-coloured 
pheasant.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Temminck  in  his  Pigeons  et 
GaJlinacdes — he  probably  was  not  acquainted  with  it  in  1813; 
but  in  his  later  work,  the  Planches  Color^es^  he  has  both  described 
and  figured  it  very  well.  It  is  also  figured  in  the  volume  on  gal- 
linaceous birds  in  the  Naturalist's  Library  (p.  200)  as  Diard's 
Pheasant.  It  is  there  accurately  described  as  '  nearly  of  the  size 
and  form  of  the  common  naturalized  breed,  but  the  tail  some- 
what shorter  in  proportion.'  This  feature  strikes  one  at  first 
sight,  and  is  very  convenient  for  birds  that  are  to  be  kept  in  a 
small  aviary.  We  cannot  here  detail  the  peculiarities  of  its  exqui- 
site plumage;  but  if  the  reader  will  suppose  the  coat  of  the  com- 
mon pheasant  to  be  a  piece  of  rich  brown  silk,  and  then  imagine 
that  silk  to  be  shot  with  a  lovely  green  of  the  colour  of  wheat  in 
a  fine  spring  morning,  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the  general  effect 
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of  this  charming  bird.  Now,  Lord  Derby,  being  possessed  of  a 
male  Versicolor ^  married  him  in  1849  to  a  hen  of  the  common 
Colchicus  kind,  and  obtained  half-bred  chicks.  In  1850  the  object 
was  to  ascertain  how  far  these  birds  are  capable  of  continuing 
their  race :  for  which  purpose  three  distinct  crosses  were  made 
by  parcelling  them  into  three  separate  lots: — 1st,  the  old  Versicolor 
and  two  of  his  hybrid  daughters — from  which  were  reared  and  in 
September  1850  were  still  living  twenty  young  birds;  2ndly, 
between  the  hybrid  hens  and  one  of  the  hybrid  cocks,  own 
brothers  and  own  sisters  together,  whence  thirty-four  young; 
and,  thirdly,  one  of  the  hybrid  cocks  with  the  common  pheasant 
hens.  Of  these  last  only  seven  were  reared,  and  as  they  were, 
in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  the  least  important,  he  meant  to  let 
them  take  their  chance  in  the  coverts  at  large.  The  first  lot 
may  be  in  the  eyes  of  many  the  most  valuable,  as  having  the 
greatest  proportion  of  true  Japan  blood ;  but  the  second,  as  being 
exactly  intermediate,  i.e.  the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  therefore 
strictly  to  be  called  the  second  generation,  are  the  most  interesting 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  these 
proved  the  most  prolific,  not  only  in  the  final  result,  but  during 
the  whole  season.  All  along,  ever  since  the  spring,  these  had 
been  the  most  successful  in  hatching,  and  had  taken  the  lead  in 
thriftiness.  And  thus  the  matter  stood  in  autumn  ;  nothing  fur- 
ther could  be  done  to  work  out  the  problem  until  the  results  of 
another  spring  were  apparent.  But  even  thus  the  experiment  is 
valuable  —  as  establishing  the  fact  that  the  hybridsj  between 
some  species  which  we  must  believe  to  be  originally  distinct, 
are  capable  of  producing  young  inter  se  and  of  continuing  their 
composite  race.  We  cannot  doubt  the  absolute  distinctness 
of  the  Colchicus  and  the  Versicolor ^  unless  we  consent  to  accept 
Bufibn's  notion  that  a//  pheasants  (and  all  pigeons  likewise)  are 
derived  from  one  original  species  of  each  by  the  effects  of  changed 
climate  and  more  or  less  abundant  diet. 

The  durability  of  the  intermediate  race,  which  has  thus  been 
raised  under  Lord  Derb/s  auspices,  is  a  point  which  it  will  be 
most  interesting  to  watch.  Whether  they  will  continue  in 
perpetuity  to  exist  as  a  family  of  unchanging  half-and-half 
personal  character  —  whether  they  will  revert  to  the  type  of 
one  original  ancestor  —  or,  perhaps,  cease  altogether  to  pro- 
pagate— are  questions  for  the  settlement  of  which  we  must  wait. 
In  Temminck's  trials  of  hybridizing  the  ring-necked  pheasant 
of  China  with  the  common  Colchicus^  the  offspring  eventually 
went  back  to  the  Colchicus :  the  blood  of  the  common  sort  gained 
the  ascendancy.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  permanence 
of  an  intermingled  specific  form  does  require  a  few  generations  to 

test 
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test  its  inflnaice  as  a  possible  means  of  muhiplyiiig  species  in  a 
Me  of  nature.    Temminck  sajs :— • 

'The  ring-necked  pheasants,  which  I  have  caused  to  breed  with  com* 
BOO  pJiesAnts,  have  produced  me  hybrids,  some  of  which  resembled  the 
fixmer,  and  others  were  absolutely  identical  with  the  second.  The  pro* 
dnoe  of  these  hybrids,  together  with  themselves,  or  with  one  of  the  two 
ipedes,  give  the  same  varieties  of  plumage ;  nevertheless,  the  young 
jAiaiOMts  of  the  second  generation  reeume  moiiJrequetUly  theplmmage 
(^(me  of  the  two  species  of  these  birds ;  aiid  it  has  generally  appeared 
to  me  that  the  most  conunon  livery  of  the  pheasants  of  the  second  gene* 
ntioD,  and  successively  of  those  following  as  their  number  increased^ 
vas  tiiat  of  the  common  pheasant ;  still  those  retain  the  white  collar,  a 
cbracter  which,  for  many  successive  generations,  distinguishes  the 
(lesceodants  that  proceed  from  this  alliance.' 

I  The  white  collar  is  the  last  point  to  wear  out  This  difficulty  in 
P^Hecdj  amalgamating  two  distinct  original  kinds  agrees  with 
what  we  have  ourselves  observed  in  the  unions  of  dissimilar 
fowls  and  pigeons.      There    is    a   decided    preponderance    of 

I  character  to  one  parent  or  the  other.  Here  the  type,  or  blood, 
^  indoles  of  the  common  pheasant  is  stronger  than  that  of  the 
nng-necked,  and  would  finaUy  overpower  and  obliterate  it. 
Temminck  adds — 

^  It  ii  essential  to  apprise  naturalists  that  by  the  ring-necked  phea* 
^t  I  do  not  understand  those  pheasants  wiUi  white  collars  wliich 
Pfople  the  menageries  of  several  seigneurs  in  Germany — these  only 
<^iffer  from  the  common  pheasant  by  their  white  collar ;  they  are  the 
produce  of  the  two  primitive  species,  ring-necked  and  common  phea- 
^t,  and  form  only  a  race  which  perpetuates  itself /or  some  time.* 

He  does  not  say  *  constantly  *  or  *  always' — which  ought  to  be  the 
esse  if  we  are  to  believe  these  possible  crossings  of  species  to  be 
^J  explanation  of  the  diveraities  of  species  now  existing  in  the 
^ona  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  confounding  words  with  things  to 
gire  the  name  of  *  species '  to  any  particular  set  of  forms,  and 
^  to  deduce  the  fact  of  its  ori^nality  or  non-originality  from 
^  circumstance  of  its  producing,  or  not,  hybrids  with  another 
species.  A  sad  chasm  in  the  arguments  of  the  Vestigiarians  is, 
^  the  experience  of  breeders  is  much  more  against  the  per- 
J*»anence  of  such  fertile  hybrids  than  for  it.  Hence  the  great 
^ire  to  continue  them  for  several  generations  as  a  test.  Tem- 
minck, writing  before  these  questions  had  attained  the  importance 
which  is  attached  to  them  now,  or  had  been  applied  as  they  are 
flow  applied,  shrewdly  observes : — 

'  It  is  not  always  a  certain  consequence  of  an  identity  of  species 
when  individuals  of  these  produce  together  fertile  hybrids.  This  is 
8o<  a  fact  in  direct  opposition  to  the  i^ecundity  of  those  males  whose 

VOL.  LxxxYin.  NO.  cLxxvi.  2  B  mipotence 
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impotence  alone  serves  as  a  proof  of  the  great  diqparily  which  exkte 
between  the  two  species  which  have  been  employed  in  this  productioo. 
^  It  will  suffice  to  all^e  here,  as  an  example,  the  fecundity  of  the 
cocks  and  hens  that  are  obtained  from  the  union  of  different  species^ 
Ibr  we  cannot  reasonably  dispute  the  existence  of  many  very  distinct 
species  of  cocks  and  hens ;  the  details  which  I  have  given  respecting 
these  birds  bear  witness  to  this  truth.  The  fecundity  of  the  hoccos 
(curassows),  which  spring  from  two  different  species,  offers  a  second 
incontestable  proof  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  alleged.' 

Surely  the  ccmtinual  and  harmonious  readjustment  of  nature  is 
more  shown  by  the  occasional  production  of  these  fertile  hybrids, 
without  the  world^s  fauna  being  yet  the  more  in  a  state  of  ccmfusion 
on  that  account,  than  even  if  such  inter  se  breeding  were  altogether 
impossible  and  unknown. 

From  conversations  which  we  have  had  with  some  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society's  clever  and  experienced  keepers  (at  the  head  of  whom 
stands  Mr.  James  Hunt)  their  belief  seems  to  be — ^in  accordance 
with  our  own — that  such  amalgamations  of  species,  when  made, 
soon  cease  to  continue  in  existence,  not  merely  by  the  young  ^arymg 
back,'  but  by  the  regularly  increasing  feebleness  and  barrenness  of 
the  successive  generations  of  young.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  lying  on  the  London  clay,  and  as  yet  most  imperfectly- 
drained,  is  a  locality  unfavourable  to  the  rearing  of  delicate  birds ; 
but  the  great  skill  and  resources  brought  to  bear  may  be  taken  as  a 
set  oflF  against  this  difficulty.  We  must  think  it  probable  that,  if 
the  hybrid  offspring  of  birds  and  beasts  did  not  ^  cry  back '  in  the 
same  way  as  Tenmiinck's  pheasants,  specimens  and  evidences  of 
such  crossings  would  be  much  more  common  than  they  are.  In 
the  long,  long  years  that  are  past,  there  must,  we  fancy,  have  been 
produced  casually,  with  much  the  same  degree  of  rarity  as  we  see 
now-a-days,  yet  which  would  amount  to  a  visible  multitude  in 
the  course  of  ages,  many  such  monstrous  combinations — but  they 
have  failed  to  stock  the  earth.  This  argument  will  have  a  different 
degree  of  weight  with  different  minds.  Others  may,  with  reason, 
see  little  force  in  the  idea  that  if  hybrids  did  not  go  back  we 
should  see  more  of  these  cross-bred  races  than  we  do.  It  may  be 
believed  that  these  intermixtures  do  not  often  take  place,  if  ever, 
in  the  wild  state  ;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  they  do 
occur  in  the  captive  state,  many  circumstances  may  arise  to 
prevent  due  attention  to  the  working  out  of  the  trial.  Say  that  its 
originator  dies  before  concluding  it — his  successors  may  care  nothing 
about  the  question  which  he  thought  so  interesting ;  the  newly-raised 
creatures  are  neglected  or  scattered  about,  and  the  experiment 
falls  to  the  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  hybrid  geese,  above  men- 
tioned, it  originated  certainly  in  an  accidental  intercourse,  but  one 

which 
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which  most  likely  would  not  have  occurred  in  a  wild  state,  where 
the  intriguers  would  have  easily  got  away,  and  have  joined  others 
of  their  own  kind :  though  the  cross-breed  was  successfully  con- 
tinued for  three  successive  years,  yet  it  depended  on  Lord  Derby's 
pleasure  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  and  the  end  was 
that  he,  finding  them  to  be  troublesome  by  interfering  with  the 
breeding  of  the  more  regular  and  legitimate  stocks  upon  the  water, 
got  rid  of  them  without  waiting  to  ascertain  how  long  it  would  be 
before  they  run  themselves  out,  as  he  is  inclined  to  think  would 
usually  be  the  case— either  by  failure  of  fertility — or  by  going  back 
to  one  or  other  of  the  original  true  breeds,  with  which  they  always 
readily  mingled  and  associated,  even  whilst  some  continued  to 
breed  inter  se  as  sl  separate  race.     The  hybrid  pheasants  will  pro- 
bably not  be  thus  cut  short  in  their  course  of  propagation.     Some 
were  to  be  granted  to  the  Zoological  Society,  if  care  were  taken 
that  they  should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate,  so  as  to  run  no  risk 
of  spoiling  the  experiment  by  the  intermixture  of  other  blood : 
others  were  to  go  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from,  whom  we 
may  expect  all  due  attention,   because  they  are  known  to  take 
considerable   interest   in   the   long-vexed    question   whether   the 
crossing  of  species  can  ever  produce  a  fertile  progeny  that  will 
continue   their   breed   and   possibly  give   rise  to  a   future   new 
sort.      A  curious  fact  relative  to  the  chicks  must  not  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Thompson,  the  superintendent  at  Knowsley,  professes  him- 
self  able  to  distinguish  to  which  of  the  first  two  lots  any  of 
the  young  hybrids  belong — and   this  we  quite  believe — though 
Lord  Derby  himself  cannot  do  so  till  they  are  at  a  considerable 
age.     Mr.  Thompson  also  notices  that  the  females  generally  have 
the  brilliant  markings  at  the  end  of  the  back  feathers,  which  are 
the  characteristic  of  the  true  versicolor  hen — albeit  no  hen  ever 
reached  Lord  Derby's  Aviary  ;  for,  though  one  was  originally 
sent  with  the  cock,  she  unluckily  died  in  London  en  route  and 
could  only  be  stuffed  for  the  Knowsley  Museum.     This  looks  as 
if  the  hybrid  breed  were  about  to  recur  to  the  versicolor  type,  and 
gradually  purge  off  the  colchicus  blood.     It  will  be  wonderful  if  a 
single  bird,  brought  firom  the  east,  should  be  able  to  perpetuate 
his  race  here   by  making  it  temporarily   parasitical  on  another 
species.     It  is  as  if  a  scion  kept  alive  by  being  grafted  on  some 
nearly  allied  tree,  afterwards  sent  down  roots  into  the  earth,  and 
then  assumed  an  independent  existence. 


2  B  2  Art. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Hi&toire  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  et  desprinci" 
paux  Evinements  du  Bkgne  de  Louis  XIV.  Par  le  Dae  de 
Noailles.     Tom.  i.  et  ii.  8vo,     Paris.     1848. 

2.  Woman  in  France  during  the  EigMeenih  Century.  By  Julia 
Kavanagh.     In  two  volumes.     12mo.     1850. 

nnHE  work  of  Miss  Karanagh  may  be  read  as  a  continuation 
-*■  of  that  of  the  Duke  de  Noailles.  The  one  exhibits  French 
society  at  the  most  triumphant  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  other 
at  its  decline  and  disastrous  fall.  The  picture  that  the  Duke 
presents  is  spirited  and  splendid,  particularly  the  portrait  of  the 
principal  persona^ ;  and  though  we  may  not  quite  agree  wiUi 
his  estimate  of  the  great  sovereign  to  whom  his  ancestors  were 
«o  deeply  indebted,  we  are  very  ready  to  admit  that  Louis  XIV. 
•^ins  by  a  comparison  with  most  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
French  throne,  or  with  any  of  the  princes  his  contemporaries. 
'Qui  ne  connatt,*  he  says,  '  Thistoire  de  Louis  XIV.  et  de  sa 
cour?  Mais  celle  que  je  public  a  son  excuse  dans  le  sajet 
meme;  elle  est  en  effet  destin6e  k  rappeler  un  siecle  ou  tout 
surprend  et  attache;  ou  les  noms  propres  ont  une  valeur  qu*ils 
n'ont  eue  en  aucun  autre  temps;'  and  the  elaboration  of  his 
personal  details  corresponds  with  this  language  of  his  preface. 
Miss  Kavanagh  has  undertaken  a  delicate  task,  and  she  has  per- 
formed it  on  the  whole  with  discretion  and  judgment.  Her 
volumes,  notwithstanding  their  alarming  title,  may  lie  on  any 
drawing-room  table  without  scandal,  and  may  be  read  by  all  but 
her  youngest  countrywomen  without  risk.  If  she  has  not  quite 
fulfilled  the  expectations  her  Introduction  raised — if  she  has  failed 
to  give  us  '  an  analysis  of  the  power  of  woman  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ' — she  has  at  any  rate  produced  an  agreeable 
compilation,  diversified  with  lively  sketches  of  many  extraordinary 
individuals. 

This  lady  is  evidently  unwilling  to  make  herself  the  apologist 
-of  error;  but  her  biographical  partialities  mislead  her,  and  her 
desire  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  her  sex  has  induced  her  to 
invest  her  heroines,  their  age,  and  their  country,  with  a  brilliancy 
for  which  facts  aiford  no  warrant,  and  by  which  the  cause  of 
^morality  suffers.  In  the  annals  of  well -governed  states  the  in- 
*fluence  of  women  will  be  little  traced ;  and  it  might  be  presumed 
that  its  direct  bearing  on  public  afi^rs  must  be  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  corruption  and  disorganization  of  society.  Although, 
however.  Miss  Kavanagh  could  hardly  exaggerate  the  profligacy  of 
French  manners  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  believe  she  has 
greatly  overrated  the  extent  of  female  influence— or,  in  other 
words,  that  she  has  frequently  mistaken  the  effect  for  the  cause. 

Vfomea 
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Women  did  not,  in  fact,  'mould  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  centurj 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  great  revolution  with  which  it  closed ;' — 
'many  of  them'  certainly  ' shared  in  the  fullest  extent  the  errors 
and  crimes '  of  that  movement,  but  it  was  because  society,  radically 
debased,  was  hastening  to  its  ruin  that  women  attained  or  even 
aspired  to  political  importance. 

France  has  ever  boasted  herself  (and  our  authoress  seems  very 
ready  to  admit  the  claim)  to  be  the  guide  and  pioneer  of  social 
prc^ess.  Her  many  contributions  to  the  material  and  intellectual 
enjoyments  of  civilized  life  we  gratefully  admit,  but,  if  it  be 
seriously  contended  that  she  has  led  the  way  to  moral  and  political 
improvement^  the  page  of  history  will  disprove  the  assertion. 
While  the  struggle  between  liberty  and  despotism  was  yet  pend- 
ing in  the  mixed  constitutions  of  feudal  Europe,  it  was  France 
that  by  her  example  and  influence  decided  the  victory  in  favour 
of  absolute  power.  Madame  de  Stael  boldly  pronounced  des- 
potism in  Christendom  to  be  the  growth  of  modern  days.  If  this 
be  true,  however,  it  must  follow  that  neither  the  reformation  in 
religion  nor  the  invention  of  printing  had  the  favourable  effect 
on  the  development  of  civil  liberty  which  has  so  often  been 
attributed  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  first  instance  printing, 
by  its  rapid  dissemination  of  the  Roman  law,  contributed  materially 
to  counteract  ideas  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  that  for  a  long 
while  authority  succeeded  in  securing  for  itself  the  chief  use  of 
this  new  and  formidable  engine.  It  is  also  certain  that  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Spain,  France,  and  the  Prin- 
cipalities of  Germany  possessed  constitutions  of  which  they  were 
afterwards  deprived,  and  that  in  those  times  the  sovereigns  could 
neither  command  the  blind  obedience  of  their  subjects  nor  dip 
their  hands  in  their  purses  at  pleasure.  Machiavelli^  in  one  of 
his  political  discourses,  cites  France,  Spain,  and  England  as  alike 
limited  monarchies.  .  Cardinal  Richelieu,  bent  on  humbling  the 
pride  of  Austria  and  raising  the  power  of  France  abroad,  found  it 
necessary  to  crush  the  feudal  aristocracy  at  home.  He  was  emi- 
nently successful ;  but  the  means  he  used  laid  the  foundation  for 
all  those  calamities  which  afterwards  overwhelmed  the  monarchy. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  trace  the  revolution  of  1789  to  the  pro- 
fligacy and  mismanagement  of  the  regency.  But  Richelieu  it  was 
who  cdSfected  amore  important  revolution  than  the  Regent  could  ever 
have  accomplished  :  he  it  was  who,  by  removing  the  owners  of  land 
from  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  influence,  and,  by  exposing  them 
to  the  temptations  of  the  capital,  converted  a  high-spirited  gentry 
into  a  mob  of  hungry  courtiers.  Mazarin  continued  the  same 
policy.  The  feudal  power  of  the  nobles,  which  had  been  impaired 
by  tbs  defeat  of  the  League,  was  annihilated  during  the  struggles 
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of  the  Fronde ;  and  the  entertainingly  memoirs  of  that  period — 
so  skilfully  used  by  Lord  Mahon  in  his  Life  of  Conde — show 
the  progress  that  corruption  had  already  made.  The  organised 
despotism  and  imposing  centralization  of  Louis  XIV.  completed 
the  project  of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  with  it  the  humiUatioo, 
not  of  the  aristocracy  alone,  but  of  the  nation.  The  Duke  de  St 
Simon  (the  minute  and  faithful  chronicler  of  that  brilliant  time) 
deplores  the  dc^neracy  of  the  ancient  nobility — while  he  dates 
from  the  anterooms  of  Versailles,  and,  in  spite  of  his  usual  pene- 
tration, is  utterly  unsuspicious  how  he  himself  and  all  others  who 
haunted  them  were  contributing  to  the  degradation  he  laments. 
When  the  territorial  lords  were  brought  to  regard  court  faToon 
as  the  chief  object  of  ambition,  the  ministers  who  dispensed 
those  favours  became  more  important  than  the  most  iliustrions 
of  their  own  order,  and  henceforth  the  highest  distinction  con- 
sisted in  a  pre-eminence  of  servility. 

The  influence  of  France  on  surrounding  nations,  firom  its  geo- 
graphical position^  extent,  and  wealth,  must  at  all  times  be  great, 
and  would  at  any  rate  have  been  felt  even  if  the  character  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  been  less  imposing  and  his  example  less  sednctiFe. 
In  Spain  the  succession  of  a  Bourbon  to  the  contested  throne 
introduced  French  maxims  of  govermnent  into  a  country  hitherto 
punctiliously  tenacious  of  its  own  customs  and  jealous  of  innova* 
tioB,  and  another  fabric  of  autocracy  was  completed.  Had  an 
Austrian  archduke  been  the  successful  candidate,  it  is  probable 
that  his  own  weakness  and  the  enmity  of  Lonis  would  have  com- 
pelled him  to  propitiate  his  subjects  by  restoring  their  liberties, 
curtailed  but  not  abolished,  by  Charles  V.  and  his  successors ;  and 
thus  the  neighbourhood  of  France  would  have  been  a  protection 
to  constitutional  freedom  rather  than  a  snare. 

The  magnificence  of  Louis  XIV.  (for  which  even  his  resources 
were  insufficient)  attracted  general  imitation.  Like  him,  the  Kings 
of  Spain,  of  Poland,  of  Prussia,  of  Sardinia  and  Naples,  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  Germany,  with  a  host  of  inferior  poten- 
tates, raised  colossal  fabrics,  enclosed  forests,  turned  fields  into 
fleasure-grounds,  and  drained  lakes  to  supply  their  fountains* 
ike  him,  too,  many  paraded  their  vices  in  the  eyes  of  the  puUic^ 
raised  their  mistresses  to  posts  of  honour,  and  even  contaminated 
the  blood  of  the  royal  family  by  forcing  alliances  between  its 
legitimate  members  and  their  own  spurious  oflbpring.  Few, 
however,  of  his  mimics  possessed  his  art  of  throwing  a  veil  of 
dignity  around  such  irregularities — still  fewer,  we  fear,  had  any 
feeling  for  the  virtues  which  their  model  oconnonally  exhibited. 
His  natural  disposition  was  good,  and  rdUgbn  had  never  entirdy 
lost  iu  hold  on  his  consdenoe.     His  powers  of  self-comflBaad 
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were  coniiderable;  and  if  there  be  any  troth  in  the  inflnence  of 
^  the  ruling  paisioa,'  it  seems  probable  that  one  so  insatiable  of 
praise  would  have  amended  his  conduct,  had  it  been  rigorously 
disapproved  by  his  contemporaries.  Unfortunately,  he  found  that 
while  indulging  his  tastes  and  pampering  his  appetites,  he  was 
securing  the  admiration  of  his  rivals  and  the  approbation  of  his 
people. 

M.  de  Noailles  rmther  surprises  us  by  claiming  for  Louis  the 
merits  of  a  reformer ;  he  represents  the  manners  of  the  court 
and  capital  as  becoming  more  grave  and  decent  under  his  example 
(v(J.  i.  p.  83)  ;  and  though  he  does  not  deny  any  of  his  *  foibles  * 
(for  that  is  the  Duke's  gentle  term),  he  speaks  with  undisguised 
admiration  of  the  '  deliaeux  vers '  of  contemporary  poets,  in  which 
his  licentiousness  was  held  up  not  as  a  weakness  to  be  pardoned, 
but  as  a  virtue  to  be  commended.  Racine  with  delicacy,  and 
La  Fontaine  less  reservedly,  ofier  their  homage  to  the  royal 
propensities;  and  Moli^re,  in  a  graceful  interlude,  like  Timo- 
theus  of  old^  fans  the  passion  of  his  master  with  all  the  incite* 
ments  of  music  and  poetry.*  It  was  the  poets  and  great  men 
of  that  'golden  age'  who  encouraged  the  monarch's  vice  and 
extravagance;  but  he,  a  wiser  and  a  better  man  than  those 
who  surrounded  him,  should  have  scorned  their  flattery,  or 
only  been  led  by  it  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  respon* 
tibility.  Uis  influence  was  indeed  vast  No  man  ever  pos* 
•essed  the  art  oikingcriift,  as  our  King  James  called  it,  in  a 
higher  Aepte,  for  few  had  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 
Courteous,  affable,  graceful,  he  lived  in  the  public  gaze  from  the 
moment  he  rose  till  the  moment  he  lay  down.    He  was  dressed  in 

Eoblic :  a  prince  of  the  blood  handed  him  his  shirt ;  a  noble  duke 
eld  the  mirror  while  he  shaved ;  nor  did  he  ever  commit  his 
dignity  by  a  single  hasty  or  imprudent  word.  *  Silencieuz  et 
mesure/  as  St.  Simon  describes  him — his  minutest  actions  en* 
dured  the  scrutinising  gaze  of  his  courtiers,  from  whose  presence 
he  was  never  relieved.  To  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  though 
by  no  means  a  tall  man,  his  stature  seemed  majestic.  So  complete 
was  his  empire,  that  it  extended  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects  ; 
the  course  of  business,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  violence 
€fven  of  the  passkms  were  stilled  at  his  command ;  young  moumen^ 
dried  their  te«rs  to  appear  at  his  levee,  and  the  happy  lover  left 
the  object  of  his  affections  to  hurry  to  Versailles  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  great  King. 

It  is  to  the  eighteenth  century  that  Miss  Kavanagh  confines  her 

^  The  PriocMi  d*Blide.  The  aUunMi  it  to  the  King's  puiioD  for  hk  hscoiii^ 
M1U.  La  Valliira.  Tbe  {neoe  wat  written  no  leM  to  amute  the  public  than  tiit 
Couff,  before  wfaidi  it  was  origioaUy  played.  , 

observaUons;— • 
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observations ; — she  begins^  therefore,  when  the  gajer  foUies  of  the 
King  had  given  way  before  the  sober  influence  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon>  or  rather  perhaps  before  the  still  more  sobering  influ- 
ence of  his  own  advancing  age.    To  comprehend,  however,  the  state 
of  society  and  of  public  feeling  during  this  period  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  that  which  preceded  it,  and  in  the  volumes 
of  M.  de  Noailles  our  readers  will  find  the  deficiency  amply 
supplied.     In  the  few  paragraphs  which  Miss  Kavanagh  devotes 
to  las  heroine,  we  think  she  has  altogether  mistaken  the  power 
that  lady  exercised,  whether  on  the  mind  of  her  royal  admirer  or 
on  her  contemporaries  generally.     Louis  in  fact  was  jealous  both 
of  the  substance  and  the  semblance  of  sway,  and  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  yield  to  the  wishes  and  entreaties  even  of  those 
who  approached  him  nearest.   The  Duke  has  a  natural  and  here- 
ditary  partiality  for  Madame  de  Maintenon ;  but  he  has  also  a 
strong  instinct  of  historical  truth,  and,  while  eulogizing  her  character 
and  disposition,  exhibits  her  in  fact  much  as  St.  Simon  himself 
had  done.     Cold  and  cautious,  she  was  too  fearful  of  risking  her 
power  to  exert  it  frequently  or  to  oppose  the  king's  inclinations. 
She  would  promote  the  interests  of  her  friends  when  she  could  do 
so  with  ease,  but  she  rarely  appeared  as  the  patroness  of  those  who 
much  needed  help ;  she  extended  no  protection  towards  Racine  or 
Fenelon  when  they  fell  into  disgrace,  and  it  was  owing  to  no  interfere 
ence  of  hers  that  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  did  not  incur  a  similar 
misfortune.     In  pressing  the  interests  of  his  natural  children  upcHi 
a  doting  father,  she  flattered  and  pleased  him  most  when  seeming 
to  force   him   by  her  importunities  to   gratify  his  own  secret 
inclinations.      It  is  true  she  joined  the  conspiracy  to  displace 
Chamillart,  the  favourite  but  incompetent  minister  of  the  king ; 
but  in  this  she  had  coadjutors  almost  as  potent  as  herself,  and 
certainly  more  active.     Her  part  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  it  is  more  difficult  to  excuse,  though  it  may  be  easily 
accounted  for*     This  act,  which  posterity  has  justly  condemned 
as  the  greatest  fault  of  a  long  reign,  was  by  no  means   unpo- 
pular   with    the    nation    generally ;    and   it    was    warmly   ap- 
plauded by  the  clergy,  notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  of  the 
humane  and  prudent  Innocent  XI.  (Odescalchi),  who  persisted 
in  regarding  the  matter  in  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  light. 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  as  is  usual  with  converts,  arowed 
the  most  bigoted  and  exclusive  doctrines  of  the   church  she 
had  joined,  was  nevertheless  averse   to   the  Jesuit  party   with 
whom  the  measure  originated ;  while  the  king,  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  theology,  and  even  of  church  history,  was  guided  entirely 
by  his  confessor,  a  zealous  partisan  of  that  unscrupulous  body, 
llie  lady  was  not  without  apprehension  that  doubts  of  her  own 

orthodoxy 
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orthodoxy  mifcht  be  io^led  into  the  king'g  mind,  and  she 
hoped  to  avert  that  dangerous  imputation  by  affording  her  sup- 
port to  a  measure  so  favoured  by  the  ecclesiastical  section  who 
monopolized  his  confidence.  Notwithstanding  her  sacrifice  she 
did  not  altogether  escape  suspicion.  When  impelled  by  her 
humanity,  or  it  may  be  her  dislike  of  Louvois/  she  condemned 
the  cmeities  practised  on  the  Huguenots,  she  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king,  who  dropped  a  hint  that  he  feared  the 
relig^n  of  her  youth  bad  not  altogether  lost  its  influence  over  her 
Blind. 

The  true  character  of  this  extraordinary  woman  will  be  gathered 
neither  from  the  panegyrics  of  her  admirers  nor  from  the  censures 
cf  her  more  numerous  enemies.  '  Toujours  dans  la  contrainte  * 
(writes  Duclos)  *  d'abord  pour  subsister,  ensuite  pour  s'^lever, 
enfin  pour  regner,  elle  ne  fut  jamais  heureuse,  et  n*a  m^te  Tezc^ 
ni  des  satires  ni  des  eloges  dont  elle  a  ete  Tobjet.'  The 
Abbe  Auger  says :  '  Xa  consideration  a  kti  tout  k  la  fois  sa 
fin  et  son  moyen;'  and  she  herself,  in  spite  of  her  habitual 
reserve,  has,  in  several  of  her  familiar  letters,  confirmed  this  acute 
sod  comprehensive  remark.  Her  vanity  made  her  garrulous,  and 
talkative  vanity  is  never  cautious.  'L'envie  de  faire  un  nom 
^t  ma  passion,'  she  observes  in  one  of  her  confidential  com- 
munications to  her  pupils  at  St.  Cyr.  She  might  have  included 
among  her  defects  another  form  of  self-love,  too  subtle  perhaps 
to  be  readily  detected  even  by  herself,  and  certainly  too  ridicu- 
lous to  be  acknowledged ; — the  insatiable  vanity,  we  mean,  which 
ever  made  her  desire  to  appear  the  victim  to  her  own  sense  of 
doty  no  less  than  to  the  injustice  or  selfishness  of  others.  Even 
in  gratifying  her  own  inclinations  she  could  rarely  be  satisfied 
unless  she  idso  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  sacrificing  them. 

She  is  never  quite  candid  in  her  account  of  her  early  life.  Her 
marriage  with  Scarron  was  a  resource  against  poverty,  not  an  act 
of  pity^  as  she  occasionally  chose  to  hint.  §he  had  no  reason 
to  regret  her  decision,  and  the  respect  with  which  she  had  been 
treated  by  his  friends  was  not  merely  a  homage  to  her  own  pru- 
dence and  discretion — it  must  also  be  attributed  to  the  example 
of  her  husbandy  who  behaved  to  her  with  a  delicacy  and  consider- 
ation that  might  have  entitled  him  to  a  warmer  remembrance  than 
is  conveyed  in  her  allusion  to  '  ce  pauvre  estropie.'  After  the 
death  of  her  mother  she  had  been  left  wholly  dependent  on  the 
reluctant  charity  of  an  avaricious  relation.  Mad.  de  Neuillant. 

*  It  is  w«U  known  thai  the  remonstrancef  (ft  Louroia  indoced  the  king  to  reroke  bi' 
pcomiae  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  of  acknowledging  their  marriage,  and  that  Loavoi' 
thereby  incurred  the  et^nal  enmity  of  the  lady — who  failed  nerertbeletf  in  her  eflbrte 
to  displace  him. 
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Her  situation  excited  the  compassion  of  Scarron,  in  whose  house 
she  sometimes  visited : — 

^  II  lui  demanda  ce  qu'elle  deviendrait  si  elle  venait  de  perdre  Mme. 
de  Neuillant.  II  lui  fit  sentir  qu'en  presence  de  la  mis^re  qui  la 
mena^ait,  il  n'y  avait  pour  elle  d'asile  que  dans  le  couvent  ou  dans  le 
mariage,  seuls  moyens  d'echapper  aux  perils  ou  I'exposaient  une  heant^ 
d^  c^l^bre,  Tisolement,  Tinexperience,  et  la  sanction.  Puisqu'elle 
T^fusait  le  premie  parti,  il  s'ofi&ait  lui-m^me  cmmne  pis*aller  djEuis  le 
cas  oil  elle  roudrait  accepter  le  second.  •  •  •  C'est  ainsi  qae  le  manage 
se  conclut.  A  ceux  qui  lui  demandaient  pourquoi  elle  avait  Spouse  an 
tel  homme,  elle  r^pondait — J*ai  nUetix  aimd  t^pouser  qu*wi  cotwentJ 
—Noaillesy  i.  p.  173. 

She  owed  her  education  to  Scarron.  '  En  6coli^re  docile  elle 
recevait  ses  leqons.  Elle  apprit  Tltalien,  TEspagnol,  et  meme 
le  Latin,  et  acquit  des  connoissances  variees  et  solides.  Miad,  de 
Maintenonj  nous  dit  Segrais,  est  redevable  de  son  esprit  h  Searrcn^ 
et  elle  le  cormaU  bien.^  When  deprived  of  her  husband  she  was 
placed  in  the  dangerous  position  of  a  young  and  beaatifol  widow, 
surrounded  by  unscrupulous  associates  and  exposed  to  all  the 
temptations  of  poverty,  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  merit  that  her 
numerous  enemies  are  unable  to  fix  any  positive  charges  upon 
her ;  the  pleasantries  of  Ninon*  and  the  ribaldry  of  the  Regent^s 
roiUs  must  not  be  received  as  evidence.  We  cannot^  however, 
quite  accept  as  a  faithful  likeness  the  picture  which  she  drew  of 
herself  at  this  period  when  recommending  her  own  example  to 
her  protig4es  of  St.  Cyr  :— 

'  Les  femmes  m'aimaient  parce  que  j'^tais  douce  dans  la  society  et 
que  je  m'occupais  plus  des  autres  que  de  m6i-m§me :  les  hommes  me 
suivaient  parce  que  j'avais  de  la  beauts  et  les  gr^toes  de  la  jeanease. 
Le  goOt  qu'on  avait  pour  moi  ^tait  plutdt  une  amiti^  g^n^saie  que  de 
Tamour.  Je  ne  voulais  point  6tre  aim^  en  particulier  de  qui  qoe  ce 
fdt.    Je  voulais  Tetre  de  tout  le  monde.' — 2&u/.,  p.  191. 

It  was  no  doubt  the  caution  and  pmdenee  of  her  character, 
no  less  than  the  partiality  of  Mad.  de  Montespan,  that  recom- 
mended her  for  the  delicate  charge  of  governess  to  the  King's 
infant  diildren  by  that  lady :  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  n^;o- 
ciation  which  preceded  this  appointment,  she  exhibited  all  the 
tact  as  well  as  all  the  ambition  for  which  she  was  afterwards 
remarkable.  On  the  pretext  of  religious  scruples — which  were 
certainly  not  applicable  to  the  case— she  makes  a  distinction,  whidi 
no  code  of  morality  recognises,  between  the  illegitimate  chikheo 
of  the  King  and  those  of  any  of  his  subjects ;  and  to  avoid  being 

*  MBdemowelle  <!•  Lencloi,  when  quwtioncd  as  fo  her  belief  in  the  imimted  gallnw 
trief  of  her  friend  after  her  tnrpr'ning  elevation,  replied  laogbing,  '  Je  iren  Mif  riei^ 
mail  j'ai  touTent  prdt^  ma  ebambie  jaune  i  elle  et  It  Villaroeattz.' 
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entrapped  into  conntenancing  the  irregularities  of  the  Dake  de 
Lauzun,  whose  admiration  of  Mad.  de  Moutespan  was  pretty 
notorious^  she  insisted  on  taking  her  orders  only  from  the  King 
and  on  being  placed  in  direct  personal  communication  with 
him.  If  the  education  of  her  pupils  was  not  eminently  suc- 
cessful, at  least  the  principal  object  which  we  attribute  to  her 
was  fully  gained.  Yet  when  her  unparalleled  deration  was 
reached,  it  became  the  object  of  her  life  to  prove  that  it  had 
never  been  desired  and  was  not  valued.  On  every  occasion, 
and  to  all  her  correspondents,  she  deplores  the  misery  of 
her  situation,  and  contrasts  her  own  humble  disinterestedness 
with  the  vanity  and  selfishness  of  the  man  who  had  made  such 
a  vast  sacrifice  of  pride  to  obtain  her.  '  Ne  voyez-vous  pas,'  she 
writes  to  Madame  de  Maisonfort,  'que  je  meurs  de  tristesse 
dans  une  fortune  qu'on  aurait  eu  pmne  a  imaginer,  et  qu*il  n*y  a 
que  le  secours  de  Dieu  qui  m*emp£che  d*y  succomber?*  To 
Madame  de  Caylus^  her  kinswoman,  she  bewails  her  hard  fate 
in  terms  still  more  explicit ;  she  compares  herself  to  the  carp 
languishing  in  the  marble  reservoirs  of  Marly — ^  comme  moi,  ils 
regrettent  leur  bourbe.'  In  her  unsleeping  anxiety  to  secure  the 
pity  and  admiration  of  her  correspondents,  she  entirely  loses  sight 
of  consistency.  Forgetting  her  pretended  inclination  for  solitude 
and  retirement,  she  bewails  the  seclusion  to  which  she  is  con- 
demned at  court.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1713,  she  writes  to  the 
Princesse  des  Ursins,  *  Les  ann^  n'ont  point  cfaang^  mon  gout ; 
je  n'aime  que  la  soci^e — et  je  n*en  puis  avoir'  (p.  27 1) «  Her  let- 
ters are  filled  with  complaintsof  all  mankind.  Her  nearest  relations, 
her  niece,  the  Duke  of  Maine,  and  even  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
the  children  of  her  adoption  and  her  affection,  are  the  objects  of 
her  constant  ceiunire,  and  their  faults,  contrasted  with  her  own 
vnrtues,  are  deplored  with  all  the  asperity  of  self^idolatry.  Her 
religion,  we  doubt  not,  was  sincere.  When  she  joined  the  RomiA 
Catholic  Church  she  had  fully  embraced  its  most  comfortable  and 
convenient  tenets — implicit  reliance  on  its  infallibility,  and  the 
complete  responsibility  of  her  director.  If  for  a  moment  she  listened 
to  the  doctrines  ot  Madame  Gruyon  and  the  Qnietists,  it  was  only 
because  she  was  ignorant  that  the  Church  condemned  them.*  '  I 
erred,*  she  said,  ^  became  I  did  not  know  the  danger — but  I  htm^ 
tened  to  recant,  and  entreated  my  directors  to  enlighten  my  ig- 
norance.'  Her  blind  obedience  was  her  weapon  and  her  defence; 

but  yet,  when  holding  up  her  own  piety  to  the  imitation  of  her 

■  I    I  ■■  I       ■  I  II i«   1 1 

*  TIm  Qaietitti,  among  other  vmntolligiblo  doctrinoi^  held  Um  perfootibility  of 
human  nature.  ThoM  myitic  opiniont  were  revived  by  Michel  Moiinoe,  a  SjmDish 
fteologian,  at  the  cloie  of  the  1 7tQ  centnry,  but  they  had  been  broached  before  in  the 
14th  by  certain  enthoeiasto  in  The«aly,  and  had  at  that  timeoaoeed  rauehoontroverey. 
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correspondents,  she  proves  how  unavailing  it  was  to  teach  her 
forbearance  even  towards  those  who  had  best  served  her. 

We  believe,  however,  that  Miss  Kavanagh  is  in  error  when 
she  supposes  that  either  her  austerity  or  the  penitence  of  the 
King  interrupted  the  usual  routine  of  court  amusements  or  the 
display  of  that  magnificence  to  which  the  public  had  been 
accustomed  (p.  25).  The  gloom  of  Versailles  (in  as  far  as  it 
existed)  was  produced  by  the  misfortunes  which  clouded  the 
latter  part  of  the  King's  reign,  the  death  of  his  descendants,  and 
the  ill-success  of  his  ambitious  designs.  Court  devotion  was  con- 
fined  to  the  chapel,  and  was  compatible  with  every  species  of 
gaiety.  *  Monsieur '  during  the  King  his  brother's  life  was  the 
patron  and  promoter  of  gaiety,  and  the  age  and  disposition  of 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  accounted  for  and  excused  all  man- 
ner of  diversions.  So  little  rigorous  was  Louis  himself,  that 
he  positively  encouraged  gambling.  M  de  St.  Simon  tells  us 
that  he  liked  to  see  large  sums  lost  and  won  at  the  court  tables, 
and  when  the  national  disasters  and  the  general  poverty  for  a  time 
interrupted  the  practice,  the  King,  indignant  that  economy  should 
reach  his  very  presence,  desired  that  the  usual  stakes  might  be 
resumed.  Madame  de  Maintenon  appeared  indeed  at  none  of 
these  entertainments — but  she  made  no  endeavour  to  interrupt 
them ;  her  object,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather  to  engage  the  King 
to  find  amusement  in  them  and  to  divert  his  attention  from 
public  affairs.  '  EUe  cherchoit  inutilement,*  says  Duclos,  *  k 
lui  procurer  quelques  dissipations  par  des  concerts,  des  pro- 
logues d'opera  pleins  de  ses  louanges,  par  des  scenes  de  comedie 
que  des  musiciens  et  les  domestiques  de  Tinterieur  jouauent  dans 
sa  chambre/  It  is  true  that  his  own  habits  were  reformed  and  he 
no  longer  permitted  certain  scandalous  vices  to  be  paraded  in  his 
presence,  but  the  ascetic  devotion  that  is  attributed  to  his  latter 
years  had  no  existence  except  in  the  fancy  of  his  biographers. 
He  had  never  been  a  scoffer  at  things  holy  —  he  had  never 
even  neglected  forms — in  fact,  he  had  in  his  worst  day  re- 
spected the  virtue  he  did  not  imitate.  It  is  undeniable  that  he 
had  become  unpopular — but  he  had  also  become  unfortunate-*- 
and  with  the  French  people  misfortune  was  ever  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  It  was  while  he  gave  general  scandal  by  his  life,  whilst 
he  prosecuted  unjust  wars  and  lavished  the  public  treasure,  that 
he  was  adored ;  when  he  amended  his  own  manners,  gave  a 
better  example,  and  was  suspected  of  being  married  rather  than 
of  keeping  a  mistress — when  he  lived  at  peace  and  endeavoured 
to  recruit  the  exhausted  finances — then  it  was  that  he  lost  the 
affections  of  his  subjects,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  incurred 
the  contempt  of  posterity.     '  L*ignorance  et  la  foiblesse,*  says 

^         Voltaire, 
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YcitMire,  *  ternirent,  daot  let  demises  mnneet,  onqumnte  ant  de 
gloire  et  de  prosperitet/* 

The  death-bed  of  this  great  prince  exhibited  an  appalling 
spectacle  of  human  baseness ;  his  last  moments  were  embittered 
bj  the  desertion  of  his  children  and  of  the  wife  on  whose  grati* 
tode  he  had  such  claims.  In  their  last  interview  the  King  ex- 
pressed his  parting  regrets  with  unwonted  tenderness ;  he  thimked 
her  for  the  patience  with  which  she  had  tolerated  his  defects  and 
for  the  affection  she  had  ever  shown  him ;  he  regretted  death 
principally,  he  told  her,  because  it  separated  him  from  her— 
'  bat/  he  added  with  pious  confidence,  *  we  shall  soon  meet,  I 
trust,  to  part  no  more.'  She  hurried  from  his  couch  and  even 
from  the  palace ;  her  anger,  which  was  but  partially  concealed 
in  his  presence^  broke  out  when  she  left  his  chamber — *  Voyex 
le  rendez-vous  qu'il  me  donne !'  she  said  to  Bolduc  the  royal 
apothecary;  'cet  homme-la  n'a  jamais  aime  que  lui.*t  She 
had  never  forgiven  the  pride  or  indifference  which  resisted  her 
desire  to  be  acknowledged  as  Queen,  and  during  the  period 
of  her  influence  she  took  an  angry  and  sullen  pride  in  a  total 
neglect  of  her  worldly  interests.  Before  the  King's  death  even 
ihc  retired  to  St  Cyr,  and  there  the  Regent  respectfully  visited 
her  immediately  after  that  event,  and  provided  her  with  a  suitable 
maintenance.  Never  does  that  prince  appear  more  amiable  than 
when  showing  such  humane  attentions  to  one  he  had  been  taught 
to  consider  his  enemy,  nor,  we  must  add,  did  M.  de  St  Simon 
ever  pen  a  sentence  more  vindictive  and  unfeeling  than  when 
eensaring  such  forbearance  and  generosity. 

We  know  not  whether  it  was  a  misfortune  for  France  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  (afterwards  Dauphin)  did  not  survive  his  grand- 
father, but  the  young  heir  himself  was  probably  spared  infinite 
disappointment  and  sorrow.  His  country  and  his  age  were  alike 
unworthy  of  him  and  incapable  of  appreciating  his  qualities.  The 
glimpses  that  contemporary  memoirs  afford  of  him  reveal  a 
phoenix  in  his  family  and  nation.  Endowed  with  good  abilities^ 
whidi  were  carefully  improved  by  the  instructions  of  Fenelon, 
he  seems  to  have  promised  everything  that  is  amiable  in  a  man 
and  estimable  in  a  prince  :  had  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  he 
inia:ht  perhaps  have  united  all  the  virtues  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the 
judgment  and  firmness  which  that  sovereign  wanted.  If  France 
could  have  been  saved,  if  its  government  could  have  been  re- 
formed, and  if  its  corrupt  society  could  have  been  regenerated, 

*  Not*  to  the  Mteioiret  d«  DiDfiaiiy  p.  lS5y  edition  of  1807. 

t  Thia  anecdote  ie  told  by  Ducloi,  who  leceived  it  from  one  of  the  domettics  of 
&•  King'f  bed-chmmber ;  other  biitoriaof  hare  recorded  the  air  of  disconteut  aod 
tiipleeeora  which  marked  her  whale  deweanonr. 
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such  a  king  might,  perhaps^  have  worked  the  miracle.     Verjr 
different  was  the  fate  reserved  for  it. 

The  reign  of  the  R^ent  Duke  of  Orleans  was  one  of  avowed 
immorality ;  religion  was  openly  derided  ;  and  women  vied  with 
men  in  the  parade  of  their  profligacy  and  impiety.  Nor  did  the 
accession  and  good  example  of  the  young  Louis  XV.,  who  for 
several  years  was  irreproachable  in  his  conduct,  produce  any 
amendment.  A  change  in  general  habits  became  visible  about 
this  time ;  society  was  greatly  extended ;  its  importance  and  the 
desire  to  shine  in  it  were  alike  increased.  According  to  M. 
de  Noailles,  it  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet^  during  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  that  the  *  art  o(  society'  had  first  been  cultivated 
and  the  ^  existence  des  salons '  understood.  He  elegantly 
says: — 

'  Ce  fut  la  enfin  que  naquit  r^llement  la  convenaiion — cet  art  char- 
mant  dont  les  regies  ne  peuvent  se  dire,  qui  s'apprend  k  la  fois  par  la 
tradition  et  par  un  sentiment  inn^  de  Texqub  et  de  Tagr^able ; — ou  la 
bienveillance,  la  simplicity,  la  politesse  nuancee,  T^tiquette  m§me  et  la 
science  des  usages,  la  vari^t^  de  tons  et  de  sujets,  le  choc  des  idees 
diff^rentes,  les  recits  piquants  et  animes,  une  certaine  fa9on  de  dire  et 
de  conter,  les  bons  mots  qui  se  repetent,  la  finesse,  la  g^ce,  la  malice, 
Tabandon,  I'imprevu  se  trouvent  sans  cesse  meles  et  ferment  un  des 
plaisirs  les  plus  vifs  que  des  esprits  delicats  puissent  godter.' — Ilnd,j 
1.  p.  91. 

If  this  charming  state  of  society  had  ever  any  existence,  except 
in  the  imagination  of  the  graceful  biographer,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  following  generation  saw  its  extinction,  and  that 
Miss  Kavanagh  greatly  overrates  what  remained  of  it  at  her 
period  of  the  narrative.  According  to  the  English  notions  even 
of  that  day,  the  tone  of  conversation  was  gross  and  indelicate  in 
a  high  degree,  and  topics  were  freely  discussed  which  on  every 
consideration  should  have  been  forborne.  Indeed,  our  authoress 
herself  says  of  it  (p.  270): — '  Every  subject  was  treated  with 
heartless  levity;  enthusiasm,  serious  thought,  or  generous  im- 
pulses, were  alike  proscribed  and  withered  by  the  cold  worldly 
spirit  which  prevailed.'  The  introduction  of  men  of  letters 
might  improve  its  wit,  but  diminished  its  polish ;  most  of  them 
had  been  unaccustomed  to  the  best  company,  and  were  uneasy 
and  uncomfortable  in  it.  Voltaire  himself,  so  pre-eminent  in 
talents,  gave  frequent  offence  ;  Madame  Du  Deffand — no  bigot 
certainly—- complained  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  intruded  his 
scepticism ;  and  even  the  Duke  d'Aiguillon,his  own  worshipping 
correspondent,  censured  in  an  under  tooe  the  ^  extreme  mauvmis 
gout '  of  his  ill-timed  pleasantries. 

The  court  at  this  time  was  not  in  any  degree  responsible  for 
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the  profligacy  of  the  capital.  The  young  king,  however^  soon 
discovered  that  his  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  his  tutor  and  bis 
confessor  secured  him  no  esteem ;  and  his  subsequent  [irregu- 
larities were  visited  with  no  censure.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
most  unbridled  folly,  when  his  life  was  threatened  by  illness,  that 
the  enthusiastic  affection  of  his  subjects  procured  for  him  the 
title  of  *  the  well-beloved.'  In  defiance  of  decency,  he  elevated 
a  series  of  shameless  concubines  to  honours  which  the  virtuous  of 
their  sex  could  never  attain.  Not  only  did  these  vicious  women  see 
the  beau  monde  of  Paris  prostrated  before  them — the  very  '  lights 
of  the  age*  aspired  to  be  foremost  in  offering  them  incense. 
Rousseau  read  his  fantastic  sophisms  in  Madame  de  Pompadour^s 
boudoir ;  and  Voltaire  in  emulous  flattery  penned  dedications  to  the 
same  frail  beauty.  The  king  was  glorified  by  the  last-named  writer 
in  the  midst  of  his  voluptuous  repose,  and  held  up  to  the  admi^ 
ration  of  his  people^  under  the  name  of  Trajan,  in  the  theatres 
of  Paris.*  Amidst  such  indications  of  public  sentiment,  a  prince 
of  greater  capacity  could  hardly  suppose  that  his  subjects  blamed 
him  for  not  standing  forward  as  a  model  of  decorum.  But  the  phi- 
losophers, whose  self-imposed  office  it  was  to  enlighten  tbe  age,  did 
not  content  themselves  with  an  indirect  warfare  against  conscience. 
In  the  preceding  century  (as  in  all  others)  men  frequently  lived  in 
violation  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  but  they  did  not  openly 
deride  them,  nor  deny  the  authority  of  its  divine  founder.  Perhaps 
M.  de  la  Rochefoucauld  is  the  only  eminent  author  of  that  period  to 
whom  infidelity  can  be  distinctly  attributed.  During  the  eighteenth 
century  it  became  the  profession  of  every  writer  who  aspired  to  the 
reputation  of  wit,  or  who  was  a  candidate  for  general  popu- 
larity. So  strong  was  this  impression  in  favour  of  the '  espri ts  forts ' 
that  we  almost  think  they  enjoy  some  of  its  prestige  even  yet,  and 
that  posterity  in  judging  them  is  fearful  of  incurring  that  stigma 
of  dulness  which  so  much  alarmed  their  contemporaries.  For  our 
own  part  we  care  not  what  is  thought  of  our  taste,  but  we  confess 
the  wit  of  the  Encyclopedistes  has  little  charm  for  us — nor  do 
we  believe  that,  in  honest  truth,  we  are  singular.  Diderot, 
D'Alcmbert,  Helvetius,  Holbach,  with  a  host  of  others,  have 
left  voluminous  works  which  fill  the  French  compartment  in  our 
libraries,  but  which  we  suspect  are  rarely  read,  and  still  more 
rarely  admired,  even  by  those  who  share  their  opinions. 

*  <  Le  Temple  de  la  Gloire.* — After  the  repreeentation  Voltaire  placed  liimaelf  in 
tbe  kingfs  way  at  be  was  leaving  bis  box,  and,  not  being  addrened,  committed  tbe 
niectsm  of  speaking  Srtt.  *  Trajan  ett-il  content  f*  be  asked  witb  a  cringing  imperti- 
nence tbat  he  would  have  ridiculed  in  another.  Tbe  king,  who  never  liked  him,  waa 
incoised  at  tbif  freedom,  and  tomed  bis  back  without  any  reply. 

Bousseau 
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Rousseau  and  Voltaire  start  forth*  from  this  mass  of  mediocrity 
into  strong  relief;  and  the  evil  influence  of  both  has  extended 
over  succeeding  generations.  Rousseau,  incomparably  more 
seductive  than  his  cool-headed  rival,  is  the  apostle  and  fore- 
runner of  socialism ;  Robespierre  was  his  avowed  disciple ;  and 
those  men  who  for  the  last  three  years  have  disturbed  Europe 
with  their  wild  delusions  and  criminal  audacities  are  followers  of 
the  same  school.  Voltaire  lent  his  wit  to  point  the  sarcasms 
of  his  clumsy  satellites,  and  is  doubtless  answerable  for  much  of 
the  vice  and  folly  that  have  since  been  exhibited  by  his  and  their 
pupils.  His  own  life  was  corrupt,  and  his  tales  and  rhymes 
were  the  fit  recreation  of  the  society  he  lived  with.  Women 
enjoying  all  the  privilege  of  good  repute  quoted  the  verses  of  the 
'  Pucelle  ;*  and  the  poem  itself  was  submitted  to  the  printer  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  lady  of  the  highest  condition. 

It  was  not  the  vices  of  churchmen  nor  the  abuses  in  the  church 
system  that  were  the  real  points  of  his  attack;  it  was  rather 
the  virtues  which  many  of  the  priesthood  did  exemplify  and 
the  good  influence  which  Christianity,  in  spite  of  corruptions, 
must  in  a  degree  at  least  exert,  that  he  hated.  Our  Saviour  him- 
self was  the  favourite  target  at  which  his  blasphemous  ribaldry 
was  directed,  and  to  crush  the  wretch  (*  ecraser  1  infame')  was  the 
special  object  of  his  philosophy.*  He  had  numerous  and  active 
coadjutors,  all  closely  united  for  the  same  purpose — members  of 
the  lioly  philosophic  church,  as  they  profanely  called  their  body ; — 
but  the  society  of  these  clever  men  was  by  no  means  the  elysium 
that  many  recent  writers  are  pleased  to  suppose.  A  very  slight 
familiarity  with  the  memoirs  of  the  period  exhibits  it  in  far  different 
colours.!  We  find  each  author  morbidly  jealous  of  the  literary 
and  social  success  of  his  competitors.  Voltaire  loaded  Maupertuis 
with  ridicule — he  was  at  open  war  with  Rousseau  ;  the  hand  of  this 
last  was  raised  against  all  men.  Voltaire  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
amused  their  contemporaries  by  showing  with  what  malignant 
coarseness  philosophers  can  vituperate  each  other  when  their 
vanity  is  wounded.  Nor  did  '  Woman  in  France '  avoid  those 
unamiable  controversies.  Every  coterie  had  its  envious  feuds 
within,  and  a  regular  warfare  without.  Each  presiding  lady  was 
desirous  at  any  cost  to  humble  her  rival,  and  to  seduce  her  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance.     Voltaire  himself  tells  us  how  much 

*  The  intolerance  of  this  society  was  most  bigoted.  Mad.  Geoffrin  was  devout, 
and  attended  mass  with  regularity ;  but  she  was  obliged  to  steal  to  her  pew  in  th» 
early  morning,  and  to  make  assignations  with  her  confessor. 

t  See  our  45th  No.,  where  this  subject  if  treated  at  some  length  in  an  article  on 
the  Memoirs  of  Mad.  d«  Grafigny.  ^ 

his 
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his  favoar  with  Mad.  de  Pompadour — to  whom  be  owed  his  place 
m  the  Academy  and  his  appointment  as  Historiographer- 
incensed  his  brother  wits.  In  the  Memotres  de  ma  Vie  we  read: 
'Des  que  j'eus  Fair  d*un  homme  heureux  tons  mes  confreres, 
les  beaux  esprits  de  Paris,  se  dechatnerent  contre  moi  avec 
toate  Tanimosite  et  Tacharnement  qu'ils  devaient  avoir  contre 
quelqu'un  a  qui  on  donnait  les  recompenses  qu'il  meritait.' 

We  surmise,  however,  that  M  iss  Kavanagh  overrates  the  degree 
of  influence  upon  public  opinion  which  the  writers  of  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century  actually  possessed,  at  least  as  much  as  that 
exercised  by  its  women  over  those  writers.  Our  readers  will 
not  be  startled,  we  hope,  should  we  express  a  doubt  whether  the 
press  in  France  has  ever  really — in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term — guided  the  public  mind  at  all.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in 
all  cases  the  success  and  so-called  influence  of  literary  men 
depended  upon  the  timely  adoption  and  the  adroit  adulation  of 
views  and  feelings  already  popular?  In  every  work  of  long 
continuance  the  fluctuations  of  current  opinion  may  be  traced  as 
affecting  the  tone  of  the  text ;  and  many  instances  could  be  cited 
in  which  writers  of  some  name  have  abruptly  veered  round  at 
the  signal  of  a  change  in  the  public  mind,  in  utter  scorn  of  that 
consistency  which,  though  essential  in  England  to  the  reputation 
of  an  author,  is  still  but  lightly  valued  in  France. 

The  clever  writers  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  the  Revo- 
lotion  were  mostly  adventurers  of  humble  birth  and  loose  manners^ 
who  flattered  the  vices  they  practised,  and  reviled  the  religion  thftS 
condemned  them.  If  they  sometimes  attacked  civil  authority,  it  was 
with  too  little  sincerity^  and  on  points  too  minute  and  unimportant, 
to  produce  any  practical  result.  They  had  no  serious  plans  for  re- 
form. They  have  sins  enough  to  answer  for;  it  would  be  unjust  to 
lay  to  their  charge  the  overthrow  of  social  order.  The  true  or  main 
sources  of  the  prevalent  discontent  are,  we  believe,  fairly  enough 
described  in  Miss  Kavanagh*s  own  introductory  chapter : — 

'  The  French  Parliament  envied  the  authority  of  the  Eofflish  Com- 
mons ;  similar  feelings  pervaded  every  class :  the  nobles  felt  wounded 
at  the  servility  to  which  they  were  compelled  by  the  monarch ;  the 
higher  clergy  submitted  impatiently  to  the  yoke  of  royal  authority  ; 
whilst  the  tiers  etat,  or  bourgeoisie,  disliked  the  nobles  and  priests^ 
because  they  saw  them,  though  weak  and  powerless,  in  possession  of 
the  most  valuable  privileges.  Had  the  upper  classes  been  strong  and 
active,  the  hardship  would  not  have  been  felt  so  much :  the  logic  of 
practical  life  teaches  that  power  and  privilege  must  associate ;  but  they 
were  feeble  and  corrupt.  All  that  was  left  of  the  old  feudal  system 
was  the  inequality  of  ranks.' — vol.  i.  p.  20. 

When  throughout  a  community  there  is  such  a  deep-rooted  and 
VOL.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  CLXXvi.  2  c  ^    widely 
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widely-spread  disgust  for  existing  arrangements,  need  we  ask  for 
other  causes  of  a  revolution?  Is  not  'the  influence  of  the  press' 
better  proved  when  writers^  appealing  to  the  sense,  the  morals^  or 
the  real  interests  of  the  people,  stem  the  torrent  of  their  passions, 
oppose  their  declared  purposes,  and  lead  them  to  other  sentiments? 
Can  the  history  of  France,  we  would  ask,  furnish  such  a  proof  of 
influence  ?  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  press  has  occasionally 
exhibited  such  powers.  The  British  public  has  not  always  kept 
its  ears  shut  against  truth,  however  startling  at  first  and  unwel- 
come. It  was  while  the  French  revolution  was  enjoying  its  highest 
popularity  in  this  country,  while  the  loyal  and  the  prudent  were  not 
yet  alarme<l,  that  Burke  raised  his  prophetic  voice,  tore  the  mask 
from  affected  patriotism,  and  exposed  the  leaders  of  that  movement 
in  their  own  colours.  The  brilliant  wit  of  Canning  completed  the 
defeat  his  far  greater  predecessor  had  commenced ;  it  was  his 
part  to  brand  with  caustic  ridicule  a  cause  which  the  soundest 
philosophy  and  the  loftiest  eloquence  had  before  rendered  hateful. 

The  press  has  more  to  fear  from  its  own  licence  than  from  the 
severest  censorship.  In  Paris  the  deterioration  of  periodical  litera- 
ture dates  from  the  revolution  of  1830;  after  that  period  it  was 
no  longer  distinguished  by  the  talent  it  had  previously  exhibited  : — 
but  since  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  in  1648  with  all  respectability  it 
has  lost  all  power.  Where  Royalists  have  coalesced  with  the 
Socialist  and  sought  his  assistance,  and  where  the  'friends  of 
order '  have  made  common  cause  with  the  Red  Republicans,  the 
last  disguise  has  been  dropped,  and  all  claim  to  principle 
abandoned.  If  M.  Thiers  desired  to  raise  a  beacon  as  a  warning 
to  all  the  nations  of  Europe  against  the  evils  of  revolution,  his 
recent  policy,  and  that  of  his  motley  allies,  was  admirably  de- 
vised ;  but  if  he  hoped  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  law^  or  to 
open  a  road  for  his  own  ambition,  we  suspect  he  has  postponed 
those  events  to  an  indefinite  epoch. 

But  to  return  to  our  authoresses  ante-revolutionary  sketch.  W^ 
cannot  applaud  her  logical  consistency  when  she  vaunts  the  charms 
of  a  society  which  she  herself  describes  so  justly,  and,  admitting 
the  truth  of  the  indictment  generally,  extenuates  and  denies  each 
charge  in  detail.  ^  France,*  she  declares,  *  was  the  acknowledged 
focus  of  European  intelligence,  and  her  writers  the  interpreters 
of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  age.'  *  Women/  she  con- 
tinues, '  seized  an  inSuence  by  whatever  means  it  might  be 
secured — and  they  had  received  a  shameless  example  of  profligacy, 
which  they  were  not  slow  to  follow.*  Miss  Kavanagh  here  proves 
that  she  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  hex 
heroines,  and  understood  equally  well  the  state  of  society  at  '  the 
focus  of  European  intelligence.'     But  where  does  she  find  the 
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proof  of  their  extraordinary  abilities  ?  Those  who  are  removed  from 
tlie  dazzling  influence  of  graceful  manners  and  winning  address 
luve  no  excuse  for  remaining  under  the  spell.  We  doubt  not 
that  some  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  ladies  possessed  many  of  the 
diarms  she  attributes  to  them,  and  that  their  personal  qualifica- 
tioBs  no  less  than  other  attractions  of  their  drawing-rooms  account 
for  the  indulgence  with  which  their  conduct  was  regarded — but 
sereral  of  them  hare,  unfortunately,  gratified  their  enemies  by 
*  writing  a  book,*  and  in  these  *  books '  we  own  we  can  discover 
little  or  nothing  to  justify  the  admiration  of  their  contemporaries. 
We  canool  be  persuaded  into  reading  a  dull  volume  because  we 
are  told  that  the  writer  was  once  a  pretty  woman. 

Madame  Du  Defiand,  one  of  the  principal  of  these,  no  doubt 
possessed  wit,  sense,  and  taste;  very  little  of  them,  however, 
is  perceptible  in  her  letters.  It  would  certainly  require  more 
thaa  ordinary  talent  to  adorn  such  a  theme  as  that  which  occu- 
pies her  longest — namelvt  the  love  of  a  blind  old  woman  for  s 
selfish  coxcomb  some  thirty  years  her  junior,  to  whom  she  ad- 
dresses these  her  importunate  epistles.  Even  when  the  undis- 
guised weariness  of  her  correspondent  induces  her  to  drop  this 
ungracious  subject,  we  still  find  little  to  commend ;  her  style  of 
narrative  is  dry — the  verses  with  which  her  pages  are  interspersed 
are  the  contributions  of  literary  friends — her  judgment  of  contem- 
porary merit  is  unsoumi  and  capricious,  and  of  books  generally,  is 
oooteflsptible.  Her  infirmities  would  naturally  make  her  an  object 
of  pity — but  she  betrays  impatience,  discontent,  ingratitude,  and 
seens  at  war  with  her  lot  rather  because  she  could  not  command 
perpetual  youth  and  good  looks  than  because  she  was  blind  and 
solitary. 

Nor  are  we,  we  confess  it,  more  enamoured  of  her  famous 
proi^^.  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  who  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  our 
authoress.  Her  spurious  birth,  and  the  neglect  and  unkindness 
of  her  parents  and  early  patrons,  were,  we  allow,  misfortunes  well 
calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  her  character.  The  world 
bad  not  been  her  friend,  and  she  never  walked  by  the  world's  law. 
The  circumstances  of  her  rivalry  and  final  quarrel  with  Madame 
Du  Deffand  must  seem  unpardonable  when  the  earlier  history  of 
their  connexion  is  considered*^ but  her  far  heavier  fault  was  to 
IVAlembert,  to  whom  she  owed  a  home  when  forced  to  quit 
that  of  her  protectress,  and  whose  disinteresied  affeciioA  she 
repaid  with  most  unblosfaing  ingratitude.  Differing  from  their 
own  contemporaries,  and  also  (earn  their  last  biographer  (M. 
Jnles  Janin)^  Miss  Kavanagh  ado))ts  the  convenient  belief  that 
the  Kaison  between  these  two  celebrated  persons  was  innocent, 
and  she  hardly  seems  to  think  that  there  was  anythinflV4>l7Jection- 
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able  in  its  apparent  irregularity.  ^  D*  Alembert,'  she  observes, 
^was  naturallt/  averse  to  marriage,  whereas  Mile,  de  Lespinasse 
wished  to  marry.  As  friends  they  might  agree,  but  it  was  very 
improbable  they  could  have  done  so  long,  had  their  connexion 
been  of  a  closer  nature.*  (i.  239.)  Mrs.  Peachum,  in  the  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  thought  it  was  only  matrimony  which  was  certain  to 
produce  quarrels,  and  in  her  lecture  to  her  daughter  on  her  duties, 
she  assures  her  that  harmony  might  be  secured  by  living  on  the 
terms  which  subsisted  between  herself  and  her  worthy  helpmate : 
and  upon  these  terms  Mile,  de  Lespinasse  and  D'Alembert  seemed 
at  least  to  be.  Be  this  as  it  may  (a  most  profidess  discussion,  cer- 
tainly !),  while  living  publicly  with  D'Alembert,  and  while  engaged 
to  be  married  to  the  Marquis  de  Mora,  who^  Miss  Kavanagh  says, 
was  '  dying  for  her  love  in  Spain/  she  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
the  Comte  de  Guibert,  who  had  recently  visited  Paris,  and  with 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  for  every  woman  of  any  taste  to  be 
smitten.  The  Marquis  de  Mora  was  forgotten,  and  the  '  excellent 
D*Alemberty  though  still  devotedly  attached  to  her,  often  suffered 
from  her  caprices.'  (i.  244.)  At  the  time  she  conceived  this  new 
attachment  she  was  in  her  fortieth  year,  and  the  small-pox  had 
destroyed  any  share  of  comeliness  she  might  ever  have  possessed* 
Guibert  could  not  return  her  passion,  and  after  a  time,  when  the 
novelty  had  worn  off  and  he  had  ceased  even  to  affect  to  do  so^ 
she  continued  to  persecute  him  with  her  unwelcome  solicitations. 
The  tenderness  and  warmth  of  these  effusions  are  much  praised 
by  Miss  Kavanagh.  Ladies  doubtless  are  the  best  judges  in 
such  matters,  but  we  have  already  owned  that  the  amatory 
appeals  of  elderly  nymphs  to  reluctant  Damons  seldom  stir  our 
sympathies.  The  *  excellent  D'Alembert,*  who  was  so  com- 
plaisant a  lover  that '  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  to  the  post- 
office  every  morning,  in  order  to  look  for  the  letters  of  the  Marquis 
de  Mora  which  he  brought  back  to  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
by  the  time  she  wakened'  (244),  was  not  aware,  till  after  the  death 
of  his  mistress,  that  she  had  given  him  any  second  rival,  and, 
according  to  Miss  Kavanagh, '  he  was  painfully  affected  when  he 
made  the  discovery,' 

After  these  touching  particulars  we  are  favoured  with  a 
specimen  of  Miss  Kavanagh's  philosophical  reflection — pauUo 
majora : — 

^  There  is  a  social  meaning  in  the  character  and  destiny  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinasse,  that  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  aristocratic 
world,  where  she  might  love,  but  where  she  could  not  be  loved  in 
return,  had  grown  odious  to  her.  Like  Rousseau,  she  had  aspirations 
towards  democracy ;  and  if  like  him  she  had  not  become  one  of  the 
voices  of  the  age,  it  was  because  she  shrank  from  exposing  her  woes. 

^         T        Her 
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Her  whole  life  was  a  real  though  vain  protest  against  the  conventional 
society  in  which  she  lived. 

'  How  many,  like  Rousseau  or  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  were  thus 
crushed  by  those  social  distinctions  which  they  so  deeply  despised  1  How 
many,  like  them,  by  the  public  or  private  expression  of  their  feelings, 
hastened  the  decay  of  a  hateful  tyranny  until  it  fell  overwhelmed  in 
the  universal  reprobation !  Democracy,  however  mistaken  in  the  forms 
it  may  assume,  is  but  the  open  expression  of  the  long  and  unknown 
sufferings  of  the  multitude.  Thus  when  the  great  crises  are  at  hand, 
every  token  of  the  times  assumes  new  interest,  and  there  may  be  found 
deep  significance  even  in  the  hidden  sorrows  of  a  lonely  womcaCs 
heart.' — vol.  i.  p.  254. 

It  is  rather  by  the  patronage  than  the  exclusion  of  these  two 
distinguished  malcontents  that  we  would  illustrate  the  profound 
corruption  of  French  society.  Rousseau,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
moral and  indecent  strain  of  bis  writings,  his  low  and  pro- 
fligate habits,  his  ever-festering  vanity,  and  his  base  ingra- 
titude,  was  the  object  of  most  indefatigable  kindness — he  had 
found  friends  whom  no  ill-treatment  could  alienate ;  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Lespinaiise,  notwithstanding  her  mode  of  living — 
which,  even  in  that  age  and  country,  outraged,  if  not  the  moral  sense 
of  society,  at  least  its  regard  for  all  biensiance — received  a  pension 
from  the  Crown,  and  was  not  tolerated  only  in  good  company, 
but  courted  and  flattered  by  it  till  her  death.  We  know  not  what 
more  could  be  accomplished  for  them.  Xhe  insane  conceit  of  the 
man  could  never  have  been  satisfied  unless  he  became  the  sole 
object  of  universal  attention;  and  the  'lonely  woman'  seems  to 
have  turned  sick  of  the  world  only  because  she  was  not  endowed 
with  the  power  of  attracting  a  continual  succession  of  lovers. 
These  are  not  misfortunes 

*  That  either  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure.' 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Miss  Kavanagb  through  the 
monotonous  biographies  her  volumes  contain.  We  trace  every- 
where, with  few  shades  of  variety,  the  same  frailty  in  the  women, 
the  same  vanity  in  the  men,  and  the  same  inconstancy  in  both. 
The  husbands  (we  cannot  call  them  injured  husbands)  are  ge- 
nerally the  friends  and  confidants  of  the  lovers;  but  these  in 
their  turn  are  betrayed;  and  if  some  compunctious  visitings 
occasionally  assail  their  mistresses,  it  is  for  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  them,  and  not  on  those  to  whom  their  vows  had  been 
plighted ;  and  so  little  was  all  this  profligacy  excused  by  passion 
that  jealousy  figures  very  rarely  in  these  heartless  intrigues.  Yet 
it  was  this  vile  society  that  was  vaunted  by  Voltaire,  not  for  its 
wit  and  cleverness,  but  for  its  virtue ;  and  he  it  was  who  defended 

the 
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the  irregularity  of  the  King  and  hia  court  with  auck  tendemess 
against  the  energetic  remonstrancea  of  the  Bishop  of  Senez.* 

Mtsa  Kavanagh  felt^  of  course,  that  herptciure  of '  the  most  polite, 
ri^anty  and  intellectual  society  that  ever  existed '  (i.  2i5),  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  sketch  e€  Voltaire*s  coni»exion  with  the 
Marquise  du  Chatelet;  and  she  gives  it  such  prominence,  that, 
though  the  subject  is  not  new  to  our  readers,  we  must  pause  on 
it  for  a  moment.  This  lady,  in  whose  character  pedanirj',  lubri- 
city, and  vanity  seem  to  have  united  in  a  pretty  equal  degree,  was 
of  good  birth,  and  had  been  early  married  to  a  man  considerably 
her  senior,  of  still  higher  birth  and  pretensions.  After  numerous 
adventures,  when  near  her  thirtieth  year,  she  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Voltaire,  which  lasted,  with  occasional  interruptions,  till  her 
death,  about  fifteen  years  afterwards.    Miss  Kavanagh  says : — 

^  Her  attachment  for  Voltaire  was  full  of  truth  and  earnestness.  •  .  • 
An  affection  which  could  thus  resist  time,  and  modify  itself  with 
years  instead  of  perishing  utterly,  must  have  been  founded  on  much 
that  was  good  and  true* 

How  far  our  authoress's  details  support  this  genial  charity,  it  will 
be  for  her  readers  to  judge.  Voltaire  frequently  accompanied 
his  mistress  and  her  husband  to  Cirey,  where  the  lovers  had  fitted 
up  an  apartment  for  their  own  use,  with  great  luxury  and  splen- 
dour; while  the  owner  of  the  chateau  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
tented with  much  meaner  accommodations.  Here  the  lady 
devoted  her  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  the  still  more  uphill  task  of  adorning  a  person  to  which 
Nature  had  not  been  over -gracious.  Her  extravagance  in  this 
particular  was  ridiculed  by  Voltaire,  who  termed  her  Madame 
Newton- Pompon-ChsLtelet ;  and  other  contemporaries  bear  wit- 
ness both  to  her  love  of  dress  and  her  bad.  taste  in  its  arrange- 
ment. While  she  was  thus  engaged,  the  gentleman  on  his  side 
was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  composition  of  those  tales  and 
poems  which  delighted  the  polished  society  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  literary  coterie  of  his  Aspasia.  Though  she  patronized 
severer  studies,  and  thought  his  time  might  be  better  employed 
in  more  direct  and  sytematic  exposures  of  priest-taught  Ethics 
and  the  absurdities  of  the  Bible,  she  could  not  refuse  her  appro- 
bation to  some  of  his  lighter  labours ;  and  the  cantos  of  the  Pucelle, 
when  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  this  select  circle,  were  rewarded 
with  its  unqualified  admiration.  The  chateau,  however,  afforded 
Other  amusement  to  the  lady  at  least ;   and  here  she  indulged  in 

*  9m  CorrespoiKknoe  Litt^rairt  de  Grimia,  volk  ? iii  p«  40 U 
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thoM  amoront  ioierliidci  which  caoted  the  ettablished  twain  much 
leu  nneasiiiess  than  her  bad  temper.  Had  their  alliance  beenone 
degree  lets  oonrettient  to  either,  it  wottU  in  all  probabilitj  have 
been  dittolred.  Their  qoarrek  were  perpetual — and  while  they 
redprocall J  conplainad  of  *  vaaitj  and  telfithnett,'  the  philoto- 
pher  wat  often  heard  to  declare  that  he  would  welcome  any  fate 
which  detirered  him  from  hit  domestic  *  farj.' 

Delirerance  came  at  last.  Madame  da  Chfttdet  died  in  child- 
bed in  her  45th  year — the  contequenoe,  it  is  beliered,  of  her 
iairigne  with  the  Marqmt  de  St.  Lambeft.  Mitt  Karanagh 
ttfi  (i.  p.  178),  'Voltaire  wat  overwhelmed  with  depair,  amd 
b  grief  was  both  lasting  and  nncere ;'  but  Marmontel  gives  an 
Kooont  of  Voltaire's  bebavioar  on  the  oocation,  which  paintt  the 
mea,  the  manners,  and  the  tastes  of  theeigbteenth  centnry  in  France 
with  more  tmth  than  will  be  found  in  Miss  Kavanagh's  paget. 
'  Je  Tai  perdu  I' — he  exclaimed,  indeed,  at  Marmontel  entered  the 
nxNn — ' j'ai  perdu  mon  illuttre  amie — je  tuit  au  desetpoir— je 
aiit  inconsolable  I*  The  two  sensitive  spirits  mingled  their  tears* 
'Le  brutal!'  answered  the  great  philosopher  to  Marmonters 
ioqairies ;  '  il  me  Ta  t«e !  II  lui  a  fait  un  enfant  I*  The  arrival 
of  another  guest  interrupted  the  conversation  and  diverted  the 
coarse  of  the  mourner't  thougbtt.  The  new  vititor  had  tome 
whimsical  anecdote  to  relate,  and  the  incontolable  lover  was  in  a 
lew  minutes  *  aux  eclats  de  rire.'  To  complete  the  picture,  both 
M.  do  Cbatelet  and  M.  de  St.  Lambert  were  at  the  chateau; 
^  the  former  thought  it  right  to  i>xculpate  himself  from  any 
•hare  in  the  mitchief.  ^  Settle  the  matter  between  you/  taid  he 
to  his  two  esteemed  guests ; '  I  at  least  am  innocent.' 

Oar  authoress  opens  one  formidable  section  of  her  work 
(i.273)  by  expressing  a  deep  regret  that  the  democratic  in* 
Bocnce  of  the  bureaux  (f  esprit  was  balanced  by  that  exercised  in  the 
gofgeons  boudoirs  of  so  many  fair  Sultanat.  It  used  to  be  a  pro- 
verb in  Scotland,  we  believe,  that  kings*  chaflT  is  better  than  oiher 
Uks*  com.  In  these  liberalised  days  we  will  not  venture  to  assert 
tt  much ;  but  we  think  we  may  affirm  without  ofienoe  that  kings^ 
diaff  is  as  good  as  the  chaff  of  their  subjects ;  and  in  the  case  of 
thete  royal  aberrations  there  was  at  least  more  beauty  to  excuse 
faal^,  greater  temptation  to  sin,  and,  if  the  culprits  had  less  of 
intellect  and  knowledge,  there  was  consequently  less  of  responsi- 
bility  and  ffuilt. 

Louis  XV.,  a  better  man  at  his  wortt  than  the  ministers 
who  ruled  and  the  philosophers  who  applauded  him,  expressed 
a  setded  abhorrence  of  the  fashionable  principles  and  of  their 
pofettors.  His  own  conduct  was  wrong,  but  he  knew  it  to  be 
to— the  precepts  of  a  good  education  were  not  forgotten  thoogfa 
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they  were  neglected — because  it  was  agreeable  to  him  to  sin, 
he  did  not,  like  the  Cacouacs,  assert  that  sin  was  right.  The 
hope  of  reconciling  himself  to  the  Church  never  deserted  him, 
and  his  transient  returns  to  virtue  and  his  occasional  attention 
to  the  observances  of  his  religion,  are  neither  to  be  attributed 
to  hypocrisy  nor  to  superstition.  He  had  the  sense  to  per- 
ceive the  tendency  of  the  prevalent  theories,  and  he  clearly 
foretold  the  calamities  they  would  bring  on  France.  Miss 
Kavanagh  may  well  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  the  noble  and 
wealthy  voluptuaries  of  Paris,  who  cheered  the  philosophers 
even  after  their  views  in  politics  as  well  as  religion  had  been 
fully  developed.  ^  If  the  privileges  of  rank,'  she  says,  '  were 
founded  on  folly  and  injustice,  and  if  that  religion  that  commands 
us  to  bear  injustice  patiently  was  a  dream,  what  security  had  they? 
It  seems  incredible  that  self-interest  should  not  have  checked  all 
those  philosophical  and  liberal  tendencies  in  the  upper  ranks 
•at  least'  (i.  163).  Her  observation  is  a  very  just  one,  but 
she  does  not  calculate  the  influence  of  fashion,  an  influence  of 
great  weight  in  corrupt  societies,  and  paramount  at  all  times  in 
France.  It  was  this  influence,  even  more  than  the  traditionary 
hatred  of  England,  which  raised  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence to  such  popularity  in  Paris.  It  was  this  which 
armed  the  young  Lafayette  and  so  many  other  volunteers — which 
penetrated  even  the  walls  of  Versailles,  and  prompted  Marie- 
Antoinette  herself  to  kiss  the  picture  of  Washington  and  to 
accord  a  flattering  reception  to  the  coarse  and  homely  Franklin. 
It  is  an  acute  if  not  a  very  courteous  saying  of  a  close  living 
observer  that  women  are  cruel  because  they  have  little  ima- 
gination— meaning  that  kind  of  imagination  which  vividly  pre- 
sents to  the  mind  those  particulars,  which  the  general  idea 
contains,  but  does  not  project.  Their  conduct  in  the  stru^le 
which  ensued  too  fatally  illustrated  this  remark.  To  the  open 
profligacy  of  the  late  reign  there  had  succeeded  more  outward 
decorum,  but  by  no  means  a  purer  tone  of  morality.  Philan- 
thropy and  political  economy  were  the  fashion;  ladies  talked 
sentiment,  and  would-be  politicians  professed  to  desire  reform — 
but  no  one  was  willing  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice,  and  perhaps 
Louis  XV !•  was  the  only  sincere  and  disinterested  reformer  in  his 
dominions.  M.  Necker,  the  most  deluded  and  delusive  of  minis- 
ters, hurried  on,  however  unintentionally,  the  long-anticipated 
catastrophe,  by  his  bad  advice  and  worse  measures ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  wife,  and  perhaps  of  his  young  daughter,  tended 
neither  to  strengthen  his  judgment  nor  to  support  his  prin- 
ciples. The  position  of  Madame  Necker,  no  doubt,  would  have 
required  more  discretion  than  most   women  possess,  and  the 

^         .  frugal 
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frugal  preose  Calviniit  mutt  have  found  hdrtelf  completely  out 
of  her  element  in  the  gay  salons  and  amidst  the  lively  rakes  of 
Paris.  They  must,  however,  have  exercised  no  slight  influence  over 
her,  and  she  must  have  not  infrequently  lost  sight  of  the  precepts 
of  that  ^  austere  virtue  *  for  which  Miss  Kavanagh  (ii.  39)  gives 
her  credit : — never  more — whether  as  a  republican  or  as  a  Chris- 
tian— than  when  she  headed  a  subscription  (p.  34)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  statue  to  Voltaire  during  his  life-time. 

Necker  advised  the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  and 
that  step  with  others  equally  imprudent  precipitated  the  revo- 
lution.    A  revolution  was,  we  believe,  inevitable: 

^  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it ; 

A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 

A  factious  populace,  luxurious  nobles, 

And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states.' 
But  hardly,  had  the  friends  of  monarchy  actually  taken  counsel 
from  its  foes,  could  they  have  chosen  a  course  more  ruinous  than 
that  which  they  pursued.  The  king  himself  was  equally  infatu- 
ated, and  hurried  blindly  forward  to  his  own  destruction.  But  his 
weakness  was  his  heaviest  fault.  His  friends  could  place  no 
reliance  on  his  promises  of  resistance,  and  others  knew  that 
by  perseverance  they  could  extort  any  concessions.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  character  of  his  people,  and  he  never  penetrated 
the  purposes  of  his  advisers.  He  fell  because  he  was  too  honest 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  the  nation  he  was  appointed 
to  govern. 

The  power  of  the  Queen,  and  the  use  she  made  of  it,  have  been 
exa^crated  and  misrepresented.  Her  alleged  extravagance,  the 
secret  recordsof  the  treasury  (since  published)  disprove,  no  less  than 
facts  disprove  the  alleged  extent  of  her  influence.  The  Cabinet 
first  formed  by  the  King  on  his  accession,  and  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  usurping  parliament,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
to  have  met  her  approbation ;  and  if  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse 
enjoyed  more  of  her  favour  than  the  specious  Turgot,  he  had,  not 
less  than  Turgot,  the  more  potent  support  of  Voltaire  and  the  phi- 
losophers, whose  flatterer  and  disciple  he  had  been.  It  is  notorious 
that  she  had  great  expectations  from  the  financial  schemes  of 
Necker ;  and,  though  she  might  not  like  the  man,  she  certainly 
did  not  oppose  his  nomination  to  the  ministry.  But  he  was  a 
Calvinist,  and  as  such  he  was  excluded  from  enjoying  the  usual 
trappings.of  high  office.  The  religious  prej  udices  of  the  K  ing  were 
more  adverse  than  the  Queen's  supposed  respect  for  etiquette  to  the 
ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  vain  *  roturier,*  who,  not  contented 
with  the  reality  of  power,  coveted  also  the  glittering  shows  of 
it,  and  who— bred  a  republican,  and  aspiring  to  the  name  of  a 

savant — 
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9€ivant — begged  for  tides  and  ribi>0Bt  wkh  all  tbe  importiinity  of 
a  hardened  •oourtier. 

We  agree  with  Mus  Kavanagh  in  her  eitination  of  the  talents 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Queen.  She  was  not  endowed 
with  extraordinary  abilities,  nor  had  she  owed  mach  to  her 
early  education.  But  her  character  was  honest  and  open :  she 
scorned  to  aSect  esteem  and  regard  for  those  she  disliked  and 
despised ;  and,  like  many  other  persons  in  high  station,  she  has 
since  been  censured  for  not  fMractising  that  dissinralation  which  is  so 
often  attributed  to  their  class  as  its  most  odions  defect  She  was 
steady  and  constant  in  her  friendships^  and  was  so  devoted  to  the 
interests  and  the  honour  of  the  royal  family,  that  she  would  never 
consent  to  separate  her  cause  from  the  Kings,  or  suffer  her  name 
to  be  made  a  rallying  cry  for  the  ultra-loyal.  It  was  for  the 
virtues  she  did  possess,  and  not  for  the  faults  of  which  she  was 
accused,  that  she  was  unpopular.  Had  she  condescended  to  dis- 
semble— had  she  even  gratified  her  enemies  by  any  exhibition  of 
weakness,  she  would  have  incurred  less  hatred :  if  even  they  conk) 
have  accused  her  of  hypocrisy,  the  bitterness  of  their  hostility 
would  have  been  diminished. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  the  cliaracter  of  this  rll-fated 
princess  on  which  we  are  at  issue  with  Miss  Kavanagfa,  but  they 
are  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  and  the  discussion  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  We  cannot  join  the  biographer  in 
condemning  her  for  not  receiving  into  her  intimacy  some  of 
the  celebrated  ladies  of  that  day  whom  she  enumerates.  We 
cannot  think  such  women  as  Mesdames  de  Genlis,  Condor- 
cet)  Necker,  and  de  Stael  (ii.  94),  notwithstanding  the  accom- 
plishments of  some  and  the  genius  of  the  last,  were  desirable 
friends  for  the  sovereign,  or  that  the  court  would  have  been 
gratified  or  the  tone  of  society  improved  by  their  exaltati<ni« 
Neither  can  we  agree  with  our  philosophical  authoress  in  lament- 
ii^  that  she  did  not  affect  a  preference  for  them  whidi  siie  did 
not  f eeL 

Let  Qs  however  observe  here  that  Madaine  de  Stael  deserves 
a  warmer  and  more  discrimiBattng  endoginni  than  that  of  Miss 
Kavanagh*  Brilliant  in  genius  and  generous  in  temper,  sbe 
stands  far  apart  from  her  female  contemporaries  and  predeoenors. 
Touched  undoubtedly^  but  not  debased,  by  the  contagion  of  bad 
example,  in  a  more  moral  age  and  country  she  would  have  been 
the  model  of  all  thi^  is  great  and  adaoirable  in  woman.  It  was 
the  native  uprightness  and  independence  of  her  character  that 
procured  her  the  enmity  of  Buonaparte,  and  drew  down  on  her 
an  unmanly  persecution.  When  banished  from  Paris,  af^ 
vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  her  recall^  she  addressed  herself 
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to  an  illustrious  foreigii  minister  for  whom  Buonaparte  was 
known  to  entertain  a  high  esteem>  entreating  fain  to  inlercede 
in  hes  behalf.  He  did  so;  and  Bnonaparte  replied — 'If  she 
were  a  repnblican  or  a  royalist  I  should  not  object  to  her,  bat 
she  is  a  oonstitutionalist>  and  she  would  fill  the  salons  of  Paris 
with  those  discussions  which  I  wish  to  remain  at  rest— she  is  a 
dangerous  woman — I  will  not  have  Madame  de  Stael  in  Paris.' 
Miss  Kavanagh  could  hardly  produce  an  instance  of  greater 
homage  to  female  influence. 

The  sufferings  of  Marie  Antoinette  date  loi^ before  she  became 
a  captive  menaced  with  an  ignominious  death.  Almost  from  her 
first  arrival  in  France  she  had  been  exposed  to  misrepresentation 
and  calumny.  Young  and  beautiful,  and  a  Queen  as  well  as  a 
woman,  she  had  long  been  the  butt  at  which  all  the  outrages 
of  *  the  most  polite  and  chivalrous  nation  in  Europe '  were 
levelled.  We  may  cite  the  evidence  of  Miss  Kavanagh^  who 
is  little  inclined  to  favour  this  princess : — 

^  When  she  walked  in  the  gardens  of  St  Cloud,  the  very  children 
followed  and  insulted  her.  Allusions  against  her  were  eagerly  seized  in 
every  theatre,  and  the  lieutenant  of  police  had  to  beg  that  she  would  no 
longer  come  to  Paris,  as  he  could  not  answer  for  the  consequences  of  her 
presence.  Every  class  seemed  bent  on  ascribing  to  her  the  misery  of 
the  nation :  the  nobles  calumniated  her ;  the  people  called  her  Madame 
Deficit.  Marie  Antoinette  bore  all  in  haughty  silence ;  but  every 
insult,  every  proof  of  hatred  she  received,  sank  deeply  into  her  heart. 
Her  beauty,  once  so  firesh  and  dazzling,  g^radually  feded  away ;  her  cheek 
became  pale  and  thin ;  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  weeping  and  with 
nights  of  anxious  vigils.  The  sunny  smile. which  had  lent  so  great  a 
charm  to  her  expressive  countenance,  visited  it  no  more.  If  siie  saw 
not  yet  the  terrible  future,  she  was  haunted  with  the  shadow  of  dark, 
foreboding  thoughts,  and  a  secret  terror  filled  her  breast  whenever  she 
asked  herself  what  fate  awaited  her,  her  husband,  and  her  children. 
Through  every  fear  and  trial  she  maintained,  however,  a  bearing  more 
composed,  more  truly  royal,  than  that  which  had  marked  the  days  of 
her  splendid  prosperity.  But  though  she  had  the  heroism  which 
bmi^  Marie  Antoinette  lacked  the  prudence  which  wards  off  evil. 
No  safiMng,  no  danger,  could  subdue  her  willbl  nat«re«  She 
ftraggled,  even  onto  fol^,  against  the  tide  of  popular  feeling ;  and  her 
enemies  read  her  £eatiires  wfM  when  they  said  that,  through  all  their 
traces  of  sorrow,  they  still  bore  the  impress  of  nnoeiiquered  pride. 
She  waited  her  fiite  undismayed:  alone  against  a  nation.' — voL  ii* 
p.  95. 

She  was  doomed  to  sip  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs^  and 
death  itself  was  grudged  her  till  all  she  held  dearest  had  been 
murdered  and  tortured  befcnre  her  eyes.  The  death  of  the  King 
was  not  the  bitterest  of  her  sorrows  :  her  child  was  torn  from  her. 

We 
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We  forbear  to  dwell  or  even  to  touch  upon  the  fate  of  that  infant^ 
whose  sweet  disposition  softened  at  moments  even  the  insane  bru- 
tality of  his  tormentors.  Miss  Kavanagh  gives  a  few  lines  to  the 
Eirting  between  the  child  and  the  parent.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
auphin  should  be  taken  from  the  Queen  when  her  own  trial 
was  decided  on  : — 

'  The  officers  of  the  Convention  who  came  to  execute  their  barbarous 
order  met  with  unexpected  resistance.  Casting  away  every  feeling  of 
queenly  dignity  or  silent  pride,  the  mother  placed  herself  before  the 
bed  of  her  son,  and  vehemently  declared  that  though  they  mi^ht  kill 
her,  they  should  not  touch  her  child.  For  two  hours  she  defended 
him  against  all  their  efforts.  They  at  length  threatened  to  kill  him  in 
her  arms  if  she  resisted  any  longer.  Upon  this  she  embraced  him, 
dressed  him,  and  weepingly  delivered  him  up.  The  unhappy  and 
innocent  child  was  handed  over  to  the  shoemaker  Simon ;  bis  mother 
never  saw  him  agsdn.' — ii,  208. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  the  Queen  resisted  the  in- 
stincts of  nature,  and  suffered  her  child  to  be  butchered  in  her 
arms.  Miss  Kavanagh  says  she  was  not  aware  of  all  the  tortures 
which  were  inflicted  by  Simon  on  the  young  prince.  She  is  mis- 
taken; by  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  for  which  we  can  find  no 
parallel,  she  was  forced  to  witness  the  process  of  his  corruption, 
and  to  bear  the  insults  he  was  compelled  to  offer  her. 

^  Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy ' 
are  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime ;  most  of  them  suffered  for  it  here 
in  the  flesh,  but  the  deathless  reproach  of  the  nation  that  endured 
it  has  not  been  expiated.  Years  of  blood  have  not  sufficed  to 
wipe  it  off,  and  a  deeper  retribution,  we  fear,  is  yet  in  store.  It 
has  been  often  asserted,  and  Miss  Ka\*anagh  repeats  the  cant,  that 
'  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution  are  the  crimes  of  the  few.'  If  this 
be  so,  what  excuse  is  to  be  found  for  the  cowardice  of  the  majority 
who  tolerated — nay  applauded — these  crimes  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  *  the  most  brave  and  chivalrous  nation  of  the  earth  *  endured 
the  daily  spectacle  of  butchery  with  secret  repining,  which  tbej 
did  not  dare  to  manifest?  We  know  not  if  the  nation  will  accept 
this  apology ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  that  dark  period  exhibits  the 
whole  people  in  a  light  almost  as  contemptible  as  odious. 

With  the  heroines  of  the  revolution  here  extolled  we  have  still 
less  sympathy  than  with  the  *  fair  atheists '  *  of  Miss  Kavanagh*s 
first  volume.  We  leave  her  special  favourite  Charlotte  Corday 
to  the  pen  of  M.  Lamartine.  His  minute  and  not  very  delicate 
description  of  her  beauties  cannot  reconcile  us  to  her  crime,  nor 
are   we   mollified  by   the   details   of  her  education,   and  how 

*  Milton. 
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her  mind  had  been  strengthened  and  her  taste  formed  by  the 

Ciges  of  Voltaire  and  Volnej,  the  Nouvelle  Heloise^  and  the 
emoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Faublas,  The  murder^  which  has 
found  so  many  to  admire  it,  was  that  of  an  atrocious  villain — 
but  this  is  no  apology  for  her.  She  had  not  the  excuse  (if  it 
be  any)  of  personal  injury  to  avenge — she  had  not  even  any 
acquaintance  with  Marat:  she  was,  moreover,  a  still  bolder  free- 
thinker and  a  not  less  zealous  republican  than  her  victim.  We 
could  also  have  wished  that  Miss  Kavanagh  had  left  to  the  same 
candid  and  veracious  historian  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  the 
panegyrics  of  Theroigne  de  Mericourt  and 

*  Of  that  great  woman,  Boland's  blameless  wife  *— ♦ 

kindred  souls,  allied  in  their  ardent  republican  aspirations,  reli- 
gious independence,  and  perhaps  moral  purity.  The  first  led  the 
troop  of  drunken  rioters  to  assail  the  palace  at  Versailles^  and  the 
latter  regretted  that  she  could  not  personally  enjoy  the  spectacle  of 
royal  humiliation.  These  women,  so  closely  resembling  each  other, 
were  doomed  to  different  fates — the  one  died  impenitent  on  the 
scaffold  she  had  contributed  to  raise — the  other  passed  from  a 
penitentiary  to  a  madhouse,  where  she  closed  her  life  in  raving 
blasphemy. 

There  is  no  relief  in  the  chapters  of  this  tragic  volume.  How 
mitigated  are  the  sufferings  of  Mde.  Roland  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Marie  Antoinette  !  Miss  Kavanagh  ascribes  the  patience 
and  silent  dignity  exhibited  by  the  Queen  during  her  long  trial  to 
pride.  Pride  she  had,  no  doubt — it  was  in  her  blood; — but 
we  still  think  they  might  with  more  justice  be  traced  to  that 
sense  of  religion  which  never  deserted  her.  Mde.  Roland  had  no 
such  monitor  during  her  prosperity,  and  no  such  support  in  her 
evil  hour.  Her  firmness  might  with  more  propriety  be  ascribed 
to  pride,  since  she  rejected  with  haughty  scorn  all  religious 
assistance  and  comfort.  To  us  in  the  hideous  phantasmagoria  of 
the  French  Revolution  there  is  no  figure  more  repelling  than  that 
of  this  unfeeling  woman— one  who  shared  the  weaknesses  of  her 
sex  without  its  redeeming  virtues,  and  who,  in  the  solitude  of  her 
prison,  could  survey  the  ruin  and  misery  she  had  helped  to  make, 
j:iot  only  without  remorse,  but  with  triumph.  The  unfortunate 
wad  erring  Madame  du  Barry  lost  her  life  for  attempting  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  royal  family  in  their  captivity.  The 
beautiful  Dauphiness,  in  her  brief  young  day  of  conscious  dig- 
nity and  unimpeached  innocence,  had  turned  with  ill-disguised 
contempt  from  the  minion  of  her  husband  s  grandfather :  it  was 
this  guilty  being  who,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  was  found  ready  to  face 

*  W.  Taylor's  Ode  on  the  United  Iriihmen. 
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the  dangler  from  which  geod  people  shrank.  Madame  Roland, 
hard  and  pitiless  even  for  the  calamities  she  shared^  exults  in 
the  reflection  that  the  royal  captive  was  groaning  in  a  deeper 
dungeon  of  the  same  prison-house^  expose<l  to  foaler  insults,  and  a 
prejr  to  far  more  terrible aflSictions  !*  In  those  )>ages  of  arrogance 
and  self-conceit  with  which  she  soothed  her  solitude,  no  expression 
of  regret  at  the  cost  by  which '  reform '  was  purchased  ever  escapes ; 
she  resents  the  treatment  to  which  her  party  had  been  exposed  with 
keen  indignation,  and  she  loads  her  victorious  adversaries  with 
scorn — but  she  has  as  little  tenderness  for  her  friends  as  forgiveness 
for  her  enemies.  Unable  to  distract  her  thoughts  for  one  moment 
from  self,  and  finding  food  for  her  \*anity  rather  in  what  irri- 
tated than  in  what  softened^  she  dwells  on  the  petty  nK)rtifica^ 
tions  of  social  life  with  a  bitterness,  even  on  the  verge  of  eternity^ 
such  as  in  no  well- constituted  mind  they  could  at  any  period  have 
excited  ;  and  she  regrets  less  the  loss  of  power  and  even  of  liberty 
and  life  than  the  triumph  of  an  opposite  faction.  With  an 
openness  to  which  M.  Lamartine  hardly  arrives,  she  blazons  her 
self- idolatry  with  needless  candour,  and,  with  a  pruriency  even 
more  repulsive  than  Rousseau's,  she  draws  the  veil  from  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  nature  and  reveals  the  secrets  of  her  sex. 
'  With  such  details/  as  Sir  W.  Scott  has  justly  obser>'ed,  '  a 
courtesan  of  the  higher  class  would  hardly  season  her  pri^-ate 
conversation  to  her  most  favoured  lover.' 

The  influence  of  Madame  Roland  over  her  husband  and  his 

*  Mist  KaTanagb  repeats  a  itorj  connected  with  the  Mieens  execution,  which  we 
believe  to  be  perfectly  true.  *•  The  mea  who  had  not  thougut  the  accueatiena  U  Hehect 
too  infamous  for  the  queen,  conceived  the  project  of  degmding  her  death,  by  causior 
her  to  be  judged  and  to  perish  between  two  courtesans  confined  in  the  same  prison  with 
her.  They  boasted  of  their  plan  till  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  woumm  cen«enie4 
in  it,  who»  degraded  as  they  were^  Celt  and  resented  the  intended  infamy.  They  both 
declared  with  the  greatest  energy,  that  if  the  project  were  carried  into  effect,  tiiey 
would,  even  on  the  scaffold,  in  tlie  face  of  the  people,  fall  down  at  the  feet  of  the  queen, 
and  publicly  implore  her  ftirgivenesi  kt  being  compelled  to  die  with  her.  Alanned 
at  the  effect  such  a  scene  might  produce,  the  projectun  of  this  infhmous  plan  abai»- 
doned  it  reluctantly.' — v.  ii.  p.  215. 

We  are  tempted  to  add  a  short  extract  fK>m  a  MS.  diary  kept  by  one  of  the 
launders  of  this  Review,  who  accompanied  Lord  filalmesbury  om  his  missioa  to  the 
Directory  in  1796:  — 

'  Paris,  October  23.  This  evening  had  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  Queen's 
execution  from  an  eye-witness  [an  ex>noble],  who  was  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  line  of 
soldiers  through  which  she  passed.  She  was  wa usually  pale,  but  rather  Uotn  long 
exclusion  from  the  light  than  the  effect  of  fear.  Her  dress  white,  her  behaviour  com> 
posed,  her  countenance  fixed,  but  the  muscles  qf  her  forehead  suu/ularly  agitated  and 
commdsed  by  the  conflict  of  passions.  Some  cannoneers,  the  ba»est  of  the  pofHilace, 
took  their  stand  near  the  narrator^  and  reviled  her  as  she  passed.  On  her  arrival  at 
the  scaffold  a  general  order  through  the  line  of  Toumer  la  tete  a  droite !  thatsqe 
might  meet  every  eye,  and  that  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  might  be  suppressed  by 
the  fear  of  awaking  the  jealousy  of  their  superintendents  by  any  signs  of  compassion. 
While  the  executioners  were  tying  her  she  said  to  them  hastily,  Z/i^)^e2  vousdonc, 
and  mounting  the  scaffold  was  dead  in  an  instant.* 
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pftriy  U  much  insisted  on  in  proof  of  ber  mental  superiority  :* — if, 
indeed,  she  possessed  this  influence,  then  she  must  also  share 
the  blame^of  their  follies  and  crimes.  The  attack  on  the  Tuileries 
was  a  plot  of  their  contriving ;  we  now  know  eren  the  price  at 
which  the  mob  was  hired  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  massacre  of 
the  prisoners  on  the  2nd  of  September  and  the  trial  and  con- 
demnation of  the  King  took  place  while  they  held  office.  They 
naade  no  attempt  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  the  captivity  of  the 
royal  fiamily,  nor  to  protect  their  adherents  firom  butchery ;  if  they 
really  disapproved  these  crimes,  and  sanctioned  them  only  through 
fear,  their  guilt  is  but  the  more  contemptible. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  Miss  Kavanagh  imitates  the  tone 
of  M.  de  LaoHurtine  in  describing  the  career  even  of  Robes- 
pierre. 

*  Robespierre,'  riie  says,  ^  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  most  diversely 
judged.  He  was  certainly  a  man  of  strong  principle,  inflexible,  severe, 
and  self-denying ;  in  many  respects  the  Calvin  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— applying  to  this  world  stem  dogmas,  such  as  the  Genevese 
reformer  dealt  out  for  the  next.  A  deistic  demociaoy  was  the  ideal 
of  his  existence;  he  was  neither  cruel  wxr  immoral;  but  he  was 
cold,  insensible,  almost  passionless,  and  a  political  pedaot.  For  the 
same  reason  he  was  uncompromising,  relentless^  and  almost  iaaecessiUe 
to  the  pity  that  far  more  guilty  men  could  feeL  Their  motives  were 
hatred,  thirst  of  blood,  and  revenge  ;  his  were  centered  in  the  triumph 
of  his  system ;  let  that  prevail,  and  lie  would  not  ask  for  one  drop  of 
blood.     It  is  difficult  to  judge  such  characters  fidrly.' — ii.  307. 

We  read  such  passages  as  these  with  a  disapprobation  more  pro* 
found  than  we  are  altogether  will  ing  to  express  when  they  come 
from  a  lady.  The  affectation  of  candour,  where  our  own  interests 
and  passions  are  not  even  remotely  concerned,  is  mere  cant ;  when 
applied  to  the  crimes  and  vices  of  the  party  we  wish  to  favour,  the 
artifice  is  as  transparent  as  odious.  What  the  motives  of  men  may 
be  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide :  we  can  only  judge  them  by  their  acts ; 
and  common  sense,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  society,  are  out- 
raged when  good  motives  are  assigned  to  wicked  deeds,  and  virtues 
are  attributed  to  men  conspicuous  for  the  violation  of  every 
precept  of  humanity  or  even  of  natural  instinct,  '  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  judge  such  characters  fairly.*  Where  are  there  *such 
characters'?      The   most   depraved   of  whom   history  furnishes 

*  Both  Miss  Ks?anagh  and  M.  Lanoarline  endeavour  to  enlist  our  syrapathiet  for 
Madame  Roland  bvminute  detcriptious  of  ber  beauty  and  jieffpetual  allwioni  to  her 
personal  charms.  We  nust  obeenre  that  no  representation  we  na?e  ever  seen  of  tbat 
lady  jiastifies  their  eulogy,  aad  we  think  tha  hard,  iU-drawo,  and  nraet  unsightly  por- 
trait with  wltich  Miss  K.  hat  interleaved  her  pages  is  enough  to  frightea  away  tiw 
illustoa  which  her  text  would  fain  perpetuate.  Indeed  we  canixot  congratulate  her  on 
any  of  tho  engravings  sbo  has  given  ns — none  of  them  are  likely  to  suggest  much 
a^logy  for  the  frailt/  of  csntemponuy  admiKn. 

US 
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us  any  record  would  gain  by  a  comparison  with  Robespierre. 
They,  at  the  worst,  are  human  beings  unscrupulously  eager  to 
gratify  human  passions ;  whereas  the  cold-blooded  malignity  of 
this  '  neither  cruel  nor  immoral '  prodigy  resembles  the  nature 
we  attribute  to  a  fiend.  We  know  not  where  Miss  Kavanagh 
discovers  the  '  diversity  of  opinion '  by  which  she  professes  to  be 
embarrassed.  It  might  suit  the  purpose  of  M.  Lamartine  to 
perplex  the  judgment  of  his  readers  by  confounding  right  and 
wrong ;  but  Uiis  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  are  not  aware  that  there 
is  in  our  own  country  any  difference  of  opinion,  and  most  deeplj 
should  we  regret  the  state  of  public  mind  that  would  suffer  anj 
to  exist. 

^  Robespierre  was  not  cruel/  says  Miss  Kavanagh ;  *  but  he 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  pity.*  This  is  a  distinction  we  do  not 
understand — and  Danton  saw  it  as  little  as  we  do : — '  I  love  plea- 
sure and  power/  he  observed^ '  but  Robespierre  loves  nothing  but 
blood.'     She  adds— 

^  He  was  severe  in  his  morals  and  religiously  inclined,  and  he  hated 
his  colleagues  for  their  atheism  and  their  profligacy.  He  intended  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  blood,  and  he  was  opposed  to  CoUot  d'Herbois 
and  Fouquier-Tinville,  who  bid  higher  for  popularity  by  offering  the 
people  a  larger  sacrifice  of  blood.  When  these  men  perceived  that  it 
was  Robespierre's  intention  to  sacrifice  them,  they  hastened  the  crisis 
and  forestalled  him.' — ib,  309. 

If  *  popularity' was  only  to  be  acquired  by  *the  sacrifice  erf 
blood,*  we  can  hardly  see  how  *  the  crimes  of  the  revolution  '  can 
be  called  the  crimes  of  the  few,  and  we  are,  we  own,  much  more 
surprised  that  any  English  writer  can  apply  the  words  ^  religious 
principles '  to  the  Theo-philanlhropy  of  Robespierre^  than  that 
the  revolutionists  wrho  had  thrown  off  Christianity  should  refuse  to 
sanction  the  buffoonery  he  had  installed  in  its  place,  or  to  join 
the  fantastic  processions  which  he  headed  in  person,  dressed  in 
top-boots  and  a  sky-blue  coat  with  a  nosegay  in  its  button-hole. 
Robespierre  is  the  only  character  in  history  in  whom  we  can 
detect  no  redeeming  virtue  :  human  only  in  his  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion— chaste  from  temperament  and  not  from  self-restraint — a 
coward  amidst  men  personally  brave — cruel  beyond  example 
where  every  one  was  cruel — he  stands  a  solitary  figure  in  the 
panorama  of  crime^  condemned  for  his  insensibility  even  by 
Danton. 

Miss  Kavanagh  enumerates  many  traits  of  manly  courage  and 
generosity  which  brightened  this  period  of  violence  and  sorrow — - 
and  still  more  of  womanly  devotion,  to  shame  the  harsh- 
ness which  even  she  cannot  but  now  and  then  recognise  in  the 
republican  Amazons.  Most  willing  are  we  to  accept  such  in- 
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stances  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  virtue^  and  we  reprobate  the 
cynical  observation  of  St.  Lambert  (the  lover  of  Mesdames  du 
Ch&telet  and  D*Houdetot)»  who  had  survived  the  reign  of  terror, 
the  last  example  of  the  roue  of  Louis  XV.  Like  afl  profligates 
he  despised  the  sex>  and  when  the  'd^vouement*  of  women 
during  these  melancholy  scenes  was  commended  in  his  presence, 
he  replied,  <  Yes,  devouement  is  the  fashion.'  We  must  how- 
ever observe,  while  conceding  to  Miss  Kavanagh  that  women 
exhibited  throughout  incomparably  more  generosity,  disinterest- 
edness,  and  courage  than  the  men,  yet  still  this  period  is  less 
chequered  with  redeeming  virtues,  more  replete  with  horror,  and 
more  degrading  to  human  nature  than  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  crime.  We  must  also  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that  the 
whole  of  the  retrospective  glance  over  French  society  to  which  she 
invites  us,  leaves  an  impression  but  little  favourable  to  the  women 
who,  according  to  her  theory,  directed  its  tone.  She  betrays 
the  cause  of  her  sex  in  advancing  such  claims.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  their  influence  failed  to  improve  the  morality 
or  even  the  decency  of  society ;  and  in  the  latter  part  it  succeeded 
still  less  in  softening  and  humanising  it — if  indeed  it  could  be 
proved  that  in  both  cases  such  influence  was  not  exerted  to  in- 
crease the  prevalent  mischief.  She  adduces  numerous  traits  of 
humanity  among  females  of  every  class  during  the  dark  period  of 
the  revolution — no  one  supposes  that  they  were  altogether  unsexed 
— but  that  they  were  sometimes  successful  in  wheedling  a  life 
from  a  lover  would  not  prove  their  general  influence;  had  that 
influence  really  existed  and  been  properly  exerted,  the  whole 
course  of  patriotic  murders  should  have  been  checked  on  their 
remonstrances.  Nor  yet  can  we  think  that  Miss  Kavanagh  ad- 
vances the  cause  of  her  sex  by  her  account  of  their  behaviour 
under  persecution.  If  she  does  not  greatly  exaggerate  (which  we 
would  willingly  hope),  the  conduct  of  the  victims  in  the  prisons 
presents  a  picture  rather  of  levity  than  of  firmness.  Neither 
did  the  survivors  exhibit  more  taste  and  discretion :  the  gaieties 
and  gallantries  of  the  prisoners  are  less  ofiensive  than  the  festivities 
that  followed  their  release : — 

*  The  dead  of  the  reign  of  terror  are  scarcely  cold  in  their  unanointed 
graves  when  their  friends  give  balls  at  which  none  but  near  relations 
of  victims  can  dance.  These  bals  des  vtcHmes  have  great  success.* — 
Yol.  ii.  p.  821. 

The  admitted  'frivolity  *  of  *  society '  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  is  not  contrasted,  we  think,  quite  so  unfavourably  as  Miss 
Kavanagh  means  it  to  be,  with  the  political  tone  affected  towards 
Its  close.  Society  (we  mean  the  assemblage  of  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  large  cities  for  the  purposes  of  amusement)  need  not  be 
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regarded  witb  contempt  iiierel  j  because  it  seems  friiFoioot ;  h 
has,  and  it  sfaould  hare^  no  aim  beyond  the  innocent  gratificationi 
of  cultivated  people  according  to  their  difierent  times  of  life ; — 
whenever  society  professes  any  graver  object  it  betrays  the 
essential  frivolity  of  those  who  give  its  tone.  It  is  the  idler  whp 
brings  into  company  a  desire  for  grave  discussion : — the  busy  maa 
desires  recreation — the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  statesman,  seek 
conversation  with  the  hope  of  mibending  their  minds  and 
banishing  their  cares.  Moreover,  the  inflaence  of  'salons*  oa 
public  matters  must  al^v^ays  be  dangerous,  since  it  is  necessarily 
exerted  by  those  who  are  irresponsible  for  its  direction,  and  whe 
in  most  cases  have  other  objects  in  view  than  the  public  interest. 
Whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  English  society,  we  rejoice  in 
thinking  that  no  such  influence  has  ever  been  admitted,  and  no 
mtempt  has  been  made  to  vindicate  it  from  the  charge  of  frivolity 
by  rendering  it  political.  It  is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Fcanoe 
that  the  influence  of  her  salons  was  not  at  once  swept  away  when 
the  constitutional  government  was  adopted,  and  the  legislative 
chambers  gave  a  free  vent  to  opinion,  and  offered  a  fair  field  for 
manly  controversy.  The  influence  of  ladies,  whether  real  or 
supposed,  over  the  minds  of  statesmen  could  only  have  the  efiect 
of  degrading  both — of  rendering  themselves  obnoxious  and  their 
admirers  ridiculous. 

Heaven  forbid  we  should  enter  into  the  perplexed  and  compli- 
cated question  of  modem  French  politics !  a  subject  whidi  every 
day  becomes  more  strange  and  incomprehensible ;  we  would  only 
pause  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  political  educa- 
tion so  amply  conceded  to  our  pleasant  neighbours.  In  this  age 
of  intellectual  penury  and  dearth  of  genius  there  is  everjrwhere 
an  inclination  to  boast  of  the  general  development  of  talent 
and  the  rapid  progress  towards  perfection.  The  French  assert 
more  boldly  than  others  their  claims  to  superiority :  not  only  have 
they  themselves  arrived  at  seeing  clearly,  but  by  their  assistance 
the  scales  have  been  made  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  surrounding 
nations.  *  In  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  physical  world,  life  may 
spring  from  corruption  and  decay ;  and  if  institutions  perish,  there 
is  a  power  of  truth  in  the  heart  of  man  which  cannot  die.*  So 
our  instructress  sagely  observes,  (p.  154.)  Well,  then,  what  has 
been  the  upshot  ?  Can  France,  boasted  focns  tX  illumination, 
point  to  any  great  accession  of  manly  spirit,  of  political  wisdom, 
or  generous  dtsinterestedness— in  the  conduct  of  her  masses  or 
even  of  her  public  men?  How  will  posterity  judge  this  ques- 
tion ?  The  tendency  of  despotism,  we  every  day  read  and  hear, 
is  to  confound  distinctions  of  character,  and  to  level  all  inde- 
pendence and  self-respect  in  a  general  submission.      But  has 
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■0C  this  undesirable  result  been  still  more  oompletelj  obtained 
nsder  the  reign  of  democracj  ?     How  much  less  frivolous  will 
the  ^Inzurkms  nobles*   of  the  eighteenth  centurT  appear  than 
their   ccid  and  mean-spirited   descendants  !      When  the  great 
rerolutkHi  broke  over  France,  not  a  few  of  these  frtvobnu  nobles 
still  lingered  on  their  native  soil,  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the 
rojml  faxnilj.     Thousands  died  on  the  scaffold ;  many  joined  the 
loyal  standard  in  La  Vend^^  and  perished  in  the  field  or  were 
botcheved  afterwards  in  cold  blood.    Those  less  active  abandoned 
their  own  country,  and  refused  to  countenance  by  their  presence 
the  (n4ntes  which  they  had  no  means  of  preventing.    When  military 
despotism  had  crushed  the  revolution  beneath  its  iron  heel,  many 
exiles  still  refused  to  benefit  by  the  offered  patronage  of  the  dictator, 
and  preferred  banidmient  and  poverty  to  sanctioning  the  exclusion 
of  tbeir  legitimate  monarch.     After  the  fall  of  that  stern  tyranny, 
when  the  infatuated  folly  of  the  Elder  Bourbons  again  closed 
in  exile,  some  few  true-hearted   servants   still  gathered  round 
die  feeble  prince — a  few  faithful  troops  shed  their  blood  in  his 
defence  and  protected  his  retreat  from  insult.    Another  monarchy 
— ^'la  meilleure  des  republiques/  as    it  was  then   called — was 
erected — with  a  very  general   cheer  of  approbation,  but   still 
without  that  disgraceful  show  of  unanimity  that  has  since  been 
affected.      Some  few  at  least  of  the  creatures  of  royal  bounty 
refiised  to  serve  the  elected  successor — some  peers  and   some 
prelates  declined  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance ;  and  the  expe- 
dition   of  the    Duchess  de   Berry,    disgracefully  as  it  termi- 
nated   for  her   and  fatally  to  the  cause  of  her  family,  proved 
at  least  that  the  cause  and  the  family  still  had  devoted  adhe- 
rents.     A  steady  oppositton  to  the  Government  was  kept  up-^ 
thougli  we  cannot  always  approve  of  the  taste  in  which  the  high- 
bom   and   well-bred  manifested  their  repugnance  to  the  quasi- 
Ic^timacy  of  Louis-Philippe.     Miss  Kavanagh  no  doubt  would 
traee  it  to  female  influence.     Many  of  the  most  illustrious  names 
refvsed  to  grace  the  court  lists  of  the  usurper ;  the  Faubourg 
St.  Grennain  closed  its  doors  against  his  favourites  and  ministers  ; 
fine  gentlemen  showed  their  spirit  by  being  impertinent  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fine  ladies  refused  to  dance  with  his  aides- 
de-casnp  I 

The  life  of  Louis- Philippe  was  long  deemed  the  guarantee 
of  external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity,  and  the  danger  to 
winch  it  was  exposed  was  a  subject  of  general  and  unremitting 
anxiety.  The  faults  of  his  reign  were  imputable  less  to  himself 
than  bis  subjects — but  chiefly  to  a  vicious,  impracticable  consti- 
tuticm,  which  had  the  radical  defect  that,  being  moulded  under 
revolntiooary  influences^  it  deprived  authority  of  its  proper  weight. 
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Yet  a  moment  of  popular  caprice  was  sufficient  at  once  to  destroy 
the  government  thus  originated  and  for  many  jears  apparently 
so  vflJued ;  not  a  blow  was  struck  in  its  defence ;  not  a  protest 
was  registered  in  favour  of  a  dynasty  that  had  been  called  to 
the  throne  by  the  voice  of  the  people ;  and  such  was  the  tame 
submission  before  a  few  arrogant  and  indigent  demagogues,  that 
even  material  well-being  and  social  civilization  found  not  a  single 
vindicator.  Such  inconstancy  is  a  practical  protest  against  revo- 
lutions and  revolutionary  elections.  Unfortunately  in  such  changes, 
with  political  integrity  individual  consistency  and> individual  self- 
respect  are  too  frequently  destroyed.  It  was  years  before  public 
morality  recovered  its  tone  even  after  the  English  revolution  of 
1688— which  was  so  just  in  its  motive  and  so  very  moderate  in  its 
conduct ;  and  no  wonder  that  the  deeply- instructed  Burke  foresaw 
and  predicted  the  far  broader  display  of  the  same  inevitable  result 
in  France  even  before  her  first  revolution  had  proceeded  to  its 
most  extravagant  excesses.  After  adverting  to  the  old  civil  wars 
of  France,  in  themselves  so  dreadful,  he  asks  why  she  recovered 
so  quickly  from  their  effects  :— 

*  Why  ?  Because  among  all  their  massacres  they  had  not  slain  the 
mind  in  their  country.  A  conscious  dignity,  a  noble  pride,  a  generous 
sense  of  glory  and  emulation,  was  not  extinguished.  The  organs  also 
of  the  state,  however  shattered,  existed.  All  the  prizes  of  honour  and 
virtue,  all  the  rewards,  all  the  distinctions  remained.  But  the 
present  confusion,  like  a  palsy,  has  attacked  the  fountain  of  life  itself. 
Every  person  in  a  situation  to  be  actuated  by  a  principle  of 
honour  is  disgraced  and  degraded,  and  can  entertain  no  sensation  of 
life  except  in  a  mortified  and  humiliated  indignation.  The  next 
generation  of  the  nobility  will  resemble  the  artificers  and  clowns,  and 
money -jobbers,  usurers,  and  Jews,  who  will  be  always  their  fellows, 
sometimes  their  masters.' 

Buonaparte  too  (perhaps  even  a  weightier  testimony)  traced 
and  explained  in  his  turn  the  demoralising  effect  of  revolutions 
and  the  instability  of  all  systems  founded  upon  them.  His 
melancholy  reflections  have  reached  us  from  his  exile  at  St. 
Helena.  '  My  dynasty,*  he  said,  *  was  too  modern — the  people 
were  not  yet  accustomed  to  it.  Had  I  been  only  my  own 
grandson,  I  should  have  retrieved  my  ruined  fortunes  even  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.'  Nor  is  his  evidence  less  valuable  in 
tracing  the  profound  immorality  of  the  public  men  of  France 
to  the  same  cause.  A  long  list  of  the  great  names  of  the 
movement  followed  this  observation  —  each  dismissed  with 
some  brief  commentary  of  just  contempt.  To  mere  familiarity 
with  revolution  he  attributed  the  indifference  of  the  country  to  his 
own  fall,  and  the  alacrity  with  which  it  had  so  soon  deserted  the 
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restored  dynasty  to  welcome  his  return  from  Elba.  '  Never  can 
the  country  prosper/  he  said, '  which  has  more  vanity  than  pride- 
where  revolutionary  turbulence  supplies  the  place  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples— and  where  a  love  of  office  is  stronger  than  the  respect  for 
national  institutions.* 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  orators  and  managers  of  the  commotion 
of  1848  that  the  science  of  revolution-making  was  in  rapid  pro- 
gress. The  affair  of  1830  had  been  accomplished  in  three  days 
— ^three  hours  had  sufficed  for  their  own,  and  any  future  change 
must  be  achieved  in  less  than  three  minutes.  We  know  not  if 
this  proud  prophecy  will  be  accomplished — but  of  this  we  are 
certain^  no  country  ever  evinced  such  a  contempt  for  national 
honour  and  social  order,  or  ever  boasted  so  insolently  of  the 
power  of  the  mob  to  trample  on  law.  At  Constantinople,  indeed, 
an  insurrection  of  the  Janissaries,  the  assassination  of  a  visier,  a 
massacre,  perhaps,  in  the  seraglio,  and  the  revolution  is  complete ; 
bat  what  part  of  Christendom  ever  before  exhibited  such  a  rivalry 
of  oriental  degradation  ? 


Art.  III. — A  History  of  the  Romans  wider  the  Empire.  By 
Charles  Merivale,  B.D.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.     2  vols.  8vo.     1850. 

STRANGE  though  the  fact  may  seem,  at  a  time  when  inge- 
nious men  are  seeking  subjects  throughout  every  domain  of 
human  knowledge,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  no  English  work, 
.deserving  the  name  of  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  prior  to 
the  point  at  which  Gibbon  takes  up  his  vast  and  splendid  thenie. 
Nay,  this  deficiency,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  extends  over  the 
whole  antecedent  period.  It  might  fairly  be  deemed  a  vacant 
field  to  which  Dr.  Arnold  came,  when  he  undertook  the  work 
which  was  abruptly  and  unhappily  terminated  by  his  death.  His 
learning  and  candour  fitted  him  well  for  the  task ;  and  though 
there  are  some  defects  of  method  in  its  earlier  part,  no  writer  nc^ 
disdain  the  task  of  completing  what  he  has  thus  begun.  Such 
completion  is  indisputably  required  to  sustain  the  fair  fame  of 
our  literature ;  so  faulty  on  this  subject,  that  even  now  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  place  before  the  studait  any  English  book  which  creditably 
relates  the  great  events  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  second 
Carthaginian  war  and  the  death  of  Sylla.  The  work  of  Middleton 
comes  in  at  this  time ;  but  owes  its  reputation  much  less  to  its 
own  merits  or  originality  than  to  our  deep  interest  in  the  actors  it 
records,  and  to  a  comparison  with  the  bald  and  feeble  essays 
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which  precede  it — ^rolumes  mmrfmrmed  bj  critical  research,  i 
destitute  of  every  charm  which  style  or  phllosi^hj  can  afford. 

Our  continentel  neighbours  have  dealt  more  oopionslj  and 
cessfuUy  with  this  great  subject.  In  France  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Beaufort  opened  that  vein  of  sceptical  inquiry  as  to  the  earij  fadb- 
tory  of  Rome  which  has  since  been  so  boHly  pursued  dsewbeie. 
To  the  theme  of  her  grandeur  and  decay  Montesquieu  biongfat 
his  high  philosophy ;  Vertot,  Michelet,  Thierry,  &c.,  have  ftir- 
nished  works  ^icellent  for  study  ;  while  other  writers  hare  dili- 
gently pursued  those  researches  which  connect  the  Roman  Empiie 
in  western  Europe  with  institutions  and  usages  existing  down  to 
our  own  times. 

The  Grerman  scholars  of  the  last  hal(<xntury  have  given  to  tiK 
Roman  history  that  zealous  and  minute  labour  which  is  their 
best  characteristic.  It  may  wdl  be  called  an  exhaostive  power  of 
research,  for  they  leave  no  record  or  fact  untouched ;  though  often, 
it  must  be  owned,  without  any  just  regard  to  the  authority,  or 
worth  in  any  respect,  of  the  materials  they  accoxnulate.  They 
have  taken  up  this  subject,  like  others,  not  merely  on  the  broad 
scale  of  history,  but  in  d^ached  parts;  iUostrating  more  fully  the 
course  and  effect  of  certain  political  changes,  and  the  career  of 
those  men  whose  genius  or  fortune  has  brought  about  such  revo- 
lutions. We  may  notice  as  examples  Schulze^s  history  of  the 
republic  to  the  time  of  the  first  plebeian  consul ;  Hegewisch's 
and .  Heeren's  history  of  the  Gracchi ;  Heyne  on  the  social  war ; 
Schleuter's  history  of  the  period  between  the  two  narratives  of 
SaHust ;  Meissner's  life  of  Jnliua  Ceesar.  The  mme  recent  book 
of  Drumann  well  deserves  the  euIogi«n9  Mr.  Merivale  has 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  the  use  he  has  made  of  it  in  bis  own. 
Nor  can  we  omit  mentioning  the  Stemmcaa  Gentium  Momanormm 
(the  account  of  the  great  families)  of  Rupefli,  aa  oaa  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  Roman  history  yet  paMisbcd.  Finally,  we 
must  name  the  great  work  of  Niebuhr ;  ooUQy  or  haorsfaly  eritinl 
it  may  be;  often  theoretical ;  and  in  parts  doubtful  or  mistakes; 
yet  correcting  nrach  of  common  error,  and  sMoidmg  a  juster  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  value  of  tliose  documetttSy  wheUier  Greek  or 
Latin,  from  which  the  Roman  history  is  derived. 

Mr.  Merivale  now  aspires  to  fill  the  historical  void  in  our  owa 
literature.  We  opened  his  book  with  interest,  but  not  withost 
jealousy  ;  because,  even  if  itself  not  worthily  fulfilling  the  objects 
designed,  it  might  yet  so-far  sooeeed  as  to  deter  one  of  higher 
genius  and  more  complete  equipment  from  attempting  the  sane 
bibour;  It  is  a  space  in  the  worid's  histoij  ba  torn  vast  aad 
important  to  be -allotted  to  anyone  who  is  unable  to  fbwsd  tkessn 
a  fiiir  and  lastixq^  edifice.     Mr.  Merivale  was  already  known-asaa 

^  accomplished 
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acDoniplisbed  idiolar ;  bis  readiiig'  and  powor  of  LrtrnTemficatioa 
had  been  placed  adraatageooaly  be£on»  the  piiUic ;  hit  *  Age  of 
Augustas,'  pnfaUshad  a  few  yeara  agoy  was  a.  natiurai  antecedsnt 
<rf  his  pres^it  undertakiii^.  Whether  he  regarded  k  as  tentative 
of  the  larger  work,  or  was  led  to  the  latter  by  getting  thus  far 
iifto  the  middle  of  the  subject,  he  does  not  iaConn  us.  Bat  we 
caft  well  undenlaad  that  a  man  who  £oum1  himself  inunersed  in 
the  cfiodi  of  final  change  finnn  repafalio  to  nnnardiy,  mi^t 
mttoraUy  proeeed  to  spread  his  sdieme  over  the  first  great  penod 
e£  the  Empire. 

Lookii^  at  these  two  yolumes  with  the  jealonsr  we  have  sought 
to  justify,  we  venture  to  speak  of  them  as  a  fair  mundatlon  for  the 
whole  work ;  in  some  parts  not  so  massive  or  well  wrought  as  we 
mig^t  have  desired,  vet  fully  capable,  we  think,  of  supporting 
the  snperstmcture  designed.  We  should  have  hesitated  in  forming 
this  opinion  from  the  first  chapters  only;  but  Mr.  Merivale 
rifles  with  his  subject ;  and  the  great  figure  of  Julius  Cesar  b»* 
fwwning  deminant  en  his  canvas,  gives  more  vigour  and  eamestnesfl 
to  his  mawnrar  than  wbca  treating  of  that  genml  omdition  of  the 
republic,  and  those  city  parUes  and  civU  broils  in  which  this 
wonderful  man  was  nurtured.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  an  authcnr 
warms  with  the  actions  he  records. 

Mr.  Merivale  could  not  have  dispensed  with  a  preliminary 
ontliiie  of  Roman  history,  even  firom  its  origin.  In  any  case, 
to  render  such  a  summary  dear,  just,  and  effective  tor  its  pur- 
popet,  is  the  highest  test  to  whidi  an  historian  can  be  put.  In 
the  ease  of  Roflie  the  difficulty  exceeds  peAaps  that  of  any  oth^« 
We  think  ourselves  famiKar  with  it  fioom  the  teaching  of  sehoob; 
bvt  this  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  of  evnAa  oidy ;  few  ocns* 
nrehend  at  all  distinetly  ^le  strangdy  interwoven  elements  of 
Komnn  govemmotit  and  internal  polity,  the  progressive  changes 
therein,  the  mntaal  eSoctM  of  these  nhsngrs,  the  influence  of 
fiffprg*"  conqpwrt  on  the  social  and  political  condition,  of  the  state^ 
or  Aiofle  othtt  mone  aacrel  and  subtle  caosaa  whkh  aie  ever  at 
altering'  and  undscminiBg  all  human  institulions.  If  ths 
has  at  angr  praod  devoted  himself  to  snch  studies,  the 
in  the  first  of  these  *  dntptcm  may  suffice  to  relBresh  his 
""of  all  that  is  most  esamtiaL  But  we  do  not  think  it  will 
adequately  instruct  those  who  oome  only  half  mfioimed  to  the 
snbject,  sind  for  whom  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as  profit  of  the  histo- 
nuL  te  smoethoa  the  road  to  the  threshold  of  his  work.  This 
dnt  J  indeed  has  its  limits,  and  no  writer  can  be  oidled  npcm  to 
vmawido  for  utter  ignoranoe*    But  stall  #s  complain  of  the  pseasitf 


lets  Itnd  ihan  it  ikodid  horo  been.    There  is  too 
of  oboons.  labour  for  eCMt,.and  a.  ceitain  tuig«aeaiee  of 
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phrase  which  fiiUs  heavily  on  the  ear,  and  tendb  to  make  obscure 
what  it  18  most  needfol  should  be  easily  understood.  The  following 
passage,  taken  almost  at  random,  will  show  our  meaning : — 

^  As  the  light  begms  to  brighten  about  the  cradle  of  the  Roman  in- 
stitutions, we  discover  distinct  traces  of  the  existence  within  their  pale, 
not  of  two  classes  only,  the  warriors  and  their  subjects,  but  of  a  third 
also,  occupying  a  position  between  the  others,  sharing  in  the  name, 
and  in  an  inferior  degree  in  the  rights  and  privileges,  of  the  dominant 
class.  The  patricians  and  pld>eians  of  Bcone  represent,  at  this  early 
period,  two  races  of  different  origin:  the  former  of  which  has  admitted 
the  other,  whether  on  compulsion  or  by  concession,  after  a  fruitless 
resistance,  or  by  a  spontaneous  arrangement,  to  a  certain  prescribed 
share  in  the  privil^;es  of  government  and  the  rights  of  conquest.  It 
exacts  in  return  a  strict  alliance  against  the  imruly  subjects  and  jealous 
enemies  common  to  both.  During  a  century  and  a  half  of  republican 
government,  while  the  external  policy  of  the  state  is  developing  its 
tendency  to  universal  aggression,  and  the  work  of  aggrandizement  and 
self-defence  seem  to  the  eye  of  the  mere  bystander  to  be  animated  by 
a  common  instinct,  there  exists  nevertheless  internally  a  strong  under 
current  of  hostility  between  these  half-reluctant  yoke-fellows.' 

And  again,  towards  the  close  of  the  chapter : — 

^  At  the  same  period  there  arose  in  various  quarters  of  the  world 
mysterious  voices,  of  which  historians  have  repeated  the  echoes,  indi- 
cating a  general  but  undefined  presentiment  that  an  age  of  social  or 
moral  unity  was  approaching.  The  East  was  roused  to  a  fervid  anti- 
cipation of  the  advent  of  some  universal  conqueror,  who  should  melt 
all  mankind  into  a  crude  inorganic  mass.  Accustomed  from  its  in- 
i^cy  to  a  series  of  monarchical  dynasties,  it  was  uneasy  under  the 
republican  organization  and  individual  development  which  followed 
upon  the  Roman  conquest.  It  sighed  for  the  coming  of  another  Cyrus 
or  Alexander.  But  these  sounds  found  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
West' Ac. 

This  metaphorical  redundance — not  veiy  correctly  applied  in 
some  parts  of  the  foregoing  passages— is  sensibly  abat^  as  the 
author  proceeds ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  find  other  fault 
with  his  style  than  that  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  point  and 
terseness,  and  is  spotted  with  foreign  phrases  for  which  we  have 
no  need.  Such  expressions  as  the  ^  Marian  element,'  ^  the  normal 
type  of  a  conquering  race,'  *  Hellenic  ideas,'  '  an  ]ndec0:it  cult,' 
&c.,  occur  frequently,  and  are  always  offensive. 

He  begins  with  a  somewhat  ambitious  descriptioa  of  the 
topography  of  the  Seven  Hills ;  and  depictures  the  iK>lation 
and  fierceness  of  the  Roman  character,  as  connected  with  the 
solitary  wildness  of  this  locality.  ^  Such  a  position,'  he  says, 
<  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  place  of  retreat,  and  offered  an 
impregnable  shelter  to  crime  and  rapine.     It  seemed  created  by 

Nature 
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Nature  herself  to  be  the  stronghold  of  a  people  of  reserved  cha- 
racter and  predatory  habits.  It  was  destined  to  become  the  den 
of  the  wolves  of  Italy.'  Mr.  M erivale  is  hardly  justified  in  thus 
describing  the  early  Romans  by  the  phrase  of  a  defeated  enemy. 
Nor  have  we  much  faith  in  the  inferences  here  drawn.  The 
Seven  HiUs,  even  if  they  offered  shelter  to  the  infant  city,  did  not 
nurture  it  into  greatness.  They  owe  everything  to  Rome — ^not 
Rome  to  them.  A  hundred  localities  of  the  same  land  would 
have  offered  like  advantages.  The  soul  of  Roman  greatness  was 
not  in  the  shelter  of  its  hills,  but  in  its  civil  and  military  institu- 
tions, and  in  the  unity  of  spirit  and  vigour  of  action  produced 
thereby  ;  which  kept  the  State  from  being  ever  confederate  with 
others,  save  when  she  became  their  conqueror  and  chief. 

The  growth  of  a  single  town,  obscure  in  its  origin,  into  the 
empire  of  the  then  known  world,  is  a  prodigious  phenomenon. 
We  need  thus  to  bring  together  the  two  extremes,  before  we  can 
fully  comprehend  how  greatly  the  fact  surpasses  any  kindred 
event  in  the  history  of  nations.  And  even  in  the  decline  and 
fall  of  this  vast  fabric  of  power  we  have  fresh  cause  for  wcmder  at 
the  slender  foundation  of  an  edifice,  stable  enough  to  resist  so 
many  centuries  of  decay,  and  leaving  such  ample  vestiges  to  later 
ages.  Fortuitous  causes  are  out  of  the  question ;  nor  is  any  theory 
of  race  or  temperament  more  admissible.  Whether  we  consider  the 
founders  as  a  colony,  or  as  a  band  of  lawless  adventurers,  which  Mr. 
Merivale  seems  to  suppose,  equally  certain  is  it  that  they  were  of 
the  same  Latin  stock  as  other  neighbouring  tribes — ^modified,  it  may 
be,  by  intermixture,  or  other  incidents  to  which  such  small  com- 
munities are  liable.  Throwing  aside  what  is  poetic  and  legendary 
in  the  history  of  Rome,  we  cannot  look  elsewhere  than  to  mond 
causes  for  its  grandeur  of  growth.  Partially  modelled  under  the 
rule  of  the  kings — ^more  largely  evolved  in  the  change  to  repub- 
lican government — farther  extended  and  matured  by  those  internal 
struggles  of  classes  which  more  than  once  threataied  the  existence 
of  the  state — ^the  institutions  of  Rome  survived  in  show  when  their 
virtue  was  extinct,  and  lent  a  specious  shelter  even  to  those 
usurpations  which  converted  a  republic  into  an  empire.  The 
living  energy  they  possessed  in  the  better  times  of  the  republic 
has  no  parsdlel  in  history,  ancient  or  modem.  The  harsh  and 
limited  character  of  Spartan  institutions  removes  them  firom  the 
comparison.  Athens,  even  in  the  utmost  vigour  of  that  democracy 
which  so  deeply  engages  Mr.  Grote's  admiration,  did  not  put  forth 
the  unity  of  action,  or  create  that  passionate  devotion  of  citizens 
to  their  country,  which  is  so  striking  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  The 
internal  polity  of  Venice  was  too  complex  and  corrupt,  even  in  its 
best  days,  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  into  the  parallel.     With 
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every  allowance  for  Uiat  (so-called)  casualty  of.  events^  to  which 
nations  a«  well  a&  men  are  liable,  it  is  impenible  not  to  see  in  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  Rome  how  much  her  conatitution  rose  above 
others  in  solidity  and  active  power.  The  successive  and  fiecoe 
struggles  of  the  plebeians  for  a  guaxantee  of  personal  liberty,  for 
division  of  lands,  and  for  equal  right  to  all  the  offices  and  rewards 
of  the  commonwealth,  show  how  deep  the  fbundatuMi  waa  laid ; 
these  contests  actually  invigorating  the  state  which  at  the  moment 
ihey  seemed  fatted  to  ruin*  The  expression  of  Floru8,Jlfa^r9iat>qtnc&' 
Bomani  fartwaa^  $ed  semper  m  inalis  major  rentrrexitj  appUes  as 
well  to  her  recovery  irom  dvil  dissensions  as  to  her  proud  survival 
of  the  foreign  assaults  which  repeatedly  menaced  her  existoooe. 

Though  the  greatness  of  Rome  could  not  have  adsen  from 
fortuitous  causes,  yet  we  must  admit  that  the  adoption  and  giowth 
of  the  institutions  which  engendered  it  may  have  resulted  much 
more  from  what  we  call  accident  than  from  actual  design.  In 
truth,  no  human  intention  could  have  produced  such  a  fabric,  any 
more  than  it  could  have  created  the  complex  structure  of  onr 
Elfish  coDBtUution.  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  duii 
Rome  adopted  into  her  primitive  govetnmost  many  usages  from 
the  Latin  and  Etruscan  ^ates*  These  were  progressively  moulded 
end  modified  as  with  ufr^— in  some  cases  by  convenience  or  nfr- 
cessi^,  in  others  by  the  direct  collision  of  different  influences  and 
elasses.  In  both  instances  the  result  may  in  part  be  attributed 
to  the  comparative  insulation  fiom  neighbouring  states.  While 
the  Etruscan  and  Latin  cities  wexe  engaged  in  ocmfederacies,  mate 
43IC  less  extensive  and  binding,  Rome  was  almost  alwaya  single 
in  her  course  of  action.  H^  ccnmexicma  with  other  states  were 
maaidy  thoeeof  conquest  and  supremacy.  Hex  institutions,  whether 
of.  peace  or  war,  were  all  individual  to  the  city«  Her  rights  of 
4ntiMBship^  even  when  most  mrtended  by  prudence  or  necessity, 
flowed  from  within  to  without  Her  colonies,  unlike  tiiose  of  the 
Gredtt,  never  assumed  the  conditioa  of  indgpepdence,  Hermoal 
distaat  wbx»  were  condnoled,  her  most  dh^t  pfoviooes  raled, 
bry  men  chossn  within  the  wallsu  The  foims  Mid  snperstitiona  of 
the  naticmal  reUgion  were  maintained  wherever  her  anna  or  her 
magistiBcy  wcoe  preaent.  Conditions  like  these,  however  orig^ 
Wilting,,  could  not  exist  withomt  large  influence  on  the  destinies. of 
a^state..  Yet  the  greatness  thereby  created  had  in  it  a  germ  ef 
dooay,  derrred  from  those  very  elemei^  of  power,  and  giowittg 
with  their  opcratioau 

In  one  of  Hume'a  Easi^  bet  mentioBs  three  anoraalies  of  gc^ 
vemment  as  aaacng  the  most  aingulac  whidi  history  a£Endsi — the 
yqapn:rm^a99tLono£  Athena,  the  rdatkn  of. the  ComitiaCentiuiata 
and  Comitia  Tribute  of  Rome,  Mid  the  impressnaenl  of  aeamsn 
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in  Eng^ancL  The  second  of  tfaeie  is,  indeed,  a  stnking  instance 
of  the  pecnliaritj  and  integrity  of  Roman  institutions.  Here 
weie  two  dislmct  legidative  bodies ;  opposed  to  each  other  in 
origin,  intevesta,  and  manner  of  action ;  jet,  amidst  all  the  .ciril 
contests  in  Rome)  the  only  instance  of  actual  collision  between 
them  is  one  recorded  by  Appian,  tririal  in  itsdf,  and  happening 
at  a  time  when  the  republic  was  welL  nigh  extinct.  No  one 
beforehand  could  hare  predicted  sudi  a.result 

The  office  of  Dictator,  in  itsdf  almost  as  great  an  anomaly, 
must  be  counted  among  the  most  admirable  of  the  Roman  instir 
totions.  Based  on  the  principle  of  preservation  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  rested  for  its  action  on  puUic  virtue  and  obedience  to 
law ;  and  it  is  wonderful  for  how  long  a  period,  whenever  the 
agency  was  invoked,  this  confidence  was  justified  by  the  result. 
Some  partial  analogies  to  this  office  may  be  found  elsewhere  ;  but 
none  approaching  it  in  grandeur  and  efficacy.  It  is  purely  Roman 
in  its  every  part — ^in  the  choice  of  men — ^in  the  limitation  aa  to 
time— in  the  fiequoit  surrender  of  the  digmty  the  moment  its 
(dyject  was  fulfilled — and  even  in  the  law,  trivial  as  it  may  seem, 
which  forbade  the  supreme  functionary  to  appear  on  horseback 
without  permission  of  the  people.  A  void  of  more  than  a  oentuiy 
had  occinred  in  the  Dictatorriiip  when  Sylla  assnmfd  it  But  it 
vras  the  name  only,  without  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  office.  Hie 
Dictator  was  now  the  military  tyrant  of  the  slate,  no  longer  the 
guardian  of  its  safety  and  freedom.  The  jfistct  is  one  which  well 
illustrates  the  mighty  change  that  had  alreaify  taken  place  in  tbe 
aodal  and  political  condition  of  Rome. 

The  points  on  which  we  have  been  tempted  to  dwell  are  among 
tiiose  whidi  tbe  work  before  us  has  all  but  waived..  The  author 
who  is  about  to.  xeciurd  the  change  and  decay  o£  the  Roman  con- 
sultation ought  cleady  to  expound  this  eonstitation  in  its  nasofnt 
and  progressive  slate.  Mr.  Meiivale  has  given  a  nqpid  bat 
iri^uL  summary  of.  the  stmgn^es  on  the  agrarian:  lawa — of  the 
momentous  changea  which  raised  XhBfUbt  to  equality  of  privilege 
with  the  popmluM"^.  the  principle  of  Roman  colonizatioiib— and 
of  the  contests  and  conoessions  by  which  the  oitixenship  of  Rome 
was  finally  extended  to  all  the  Italian  states.  But  he  is  almost 
sdlent  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Rcxman  people-Hntya  litde  of  the 
form  of  government  as  conducing  to  their  greatnesa*-«nd  aUndes 
lo  the  pecnliar  iaalatien  of  the  republic  rather  as.a.proo£  of  their 
barbarous  diarattcr  than,  aa  we  have  found  cause  to  consider  it, 
an  element  and  cause  of  their  paogresaand  peasistant  success.  He 
ipeaka  o£  them  indeed  as  the  nonnaZ  Q^wof  aconqusring  race; 
but  very  sli^tly  shows,  whence  thia  ^rpe  aroas^  or  in  what  it 
mainly  consiatod« 
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He  has  jusdy  depicted  the  increasing  and  already  intolerable 
corruption  of  Rome  at  the  time  when  his  narrative  opens.  Manj 
causes  contributed  to  this — ^none  more  than  the  sjrstem  of  provincial 
rule.  Consulships,  and  other  curule  offices,  were  sought  for,  not 
from  regard  to  the  public  weal,  but  as  steps  to  the  government  of 
those  provinces  which  yielded  most  ample  spoil.  No  sovereignty 
so  harsh  or  destructive  as  that  of  a  Roman  proconsul ;  fostering  his 
private  vices,  or  forwarding  the  projects  of  his  future  ambition,  by 
the  riches  tom^irom  his  temporary  subjects.  The  recorded  wealth 
of  Crassus  was  less  nefariously  acquired ;  but  the  high  position  it 
gave  in  the  commonwealth  to  a  man  of  his  slender  merit,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  change  of  manners  that  had  taken  place.  The  growth 
of  the  city,  increasing  with  that  of  dominion  and  citizenship, 
brought  together  a  base  and  brute  multitude,  alien  to  the  glories 
of  Rome,  and  ignorant  of  the  better  institutions  of  the  ancient 
time — ready  to  render  service  to  any  Catiline  or  Qodius  who 
might  call  them  to  the  work  of  revolution  and  plunder.  These 
abuses  had  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the 
republic,  that  the  restoration  of  primitive  ideas  and  usages  became 
impossible.  It  would  have  taken  a  whole  generation  of  Catos  to 
accomplish  it ;  and  of  Catos  more  truly  wise  and  practical  than 
him  who  has  carried  the  name  to  posterity.  The  institutions  and 
virtues  of  Rome  had  alike  decayed ;  and  that  decay  was  not  the 
simple  decrepitude  of  age,  but  the  worser  disease  of  human  pas- 
sions let  loose  by  prosperity  and  power.  Both  within  the  city 
and  without,  save  among  a  few  old  republican  enthusiasts,  there 
existed  the  feeling  that  a  change  was  at  hand — ^inevitable  if  not 
desirable. 

The  epoch  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  the  civil  war  begotten  by 
their  ambition  and  jealousy,  form  a  threshold  to  the  events  which 
occupy  the  still  more  remarkable  period  before  us.  These  extra- 
ordinary men,  each  victorious  over  foreign  enemies,  each  taking 
the  badge  of  a  party,  and  contending  fiercely  for  superiority  at  home, 
did  much  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  in  progress.  Marins — an 
admirable  soldier,  but  coldly  and  brutally  unprincipled — ^is  readily 
understood.  He  assumed  the  cause  of  the  ItsJian  states  against  the 
ruling  aristocracy  of  Rome,  from  the  personal  motives  just  named, 
and  to  recruit  the  armies  which  subserved  to  these  objects.  He 
probably  had  no  real  purpose  beyond,  though  party  spirit  gave 
him  credit  for  such.  Sylla  was  of  higher  stamp— one  of  those 
who  stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  world's  Ustory ;  great  in 
intellect,  constant  in  purpose,  intrepid  and  powerfid  in  acti<ni, 
but  blasted  in  the  moral  part  by  a  contemptuous  indifference  to 
human  virtue  and  happiness,  which  led  to  the  perpetration  or 
permission  of  cruelties,  hateful  in  their  very  record.     It  needs  a 
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large  view  of  the  contradictions  of  human  character  to  explain  the 
anomalies  of  this  man's  mind  and  career.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  him 
as  the  champion  of  the  nobility  and  old  senatorial  families  against 
the  encroachments  of  democracy  within  the  city  and  the  pressure  of 
the  new  citizenship  created  widiout :  and  such  undoubtedly  he  was 
in  the  changes  he  effected  during  the  two  years  of  his  dictatorship. 
But  we  stop  short  of  believing,  as  some  do,  that  his  single  and 
settled  purpose  was  that  of  restoring  the  integ^ty  of  the  Republic. 
Personsd  passions  mingled  themselves  with,  if  theyxlid  not  decide, 
his  public  acts.  An  early  hatred  of  his  rugged  rival  M anus  was 
embittered  by  time,  and  by  the  cruelties  of  their  protracted 
conflict.  Ambition  had  doubtless  also  a  large  share  in  moulding 
the  events  of  his  life.  Such  a  man,  so  gifted  with  the  ability  for 
power,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  grasp  at  it.  His  sudden 
abdication  of  what  had  been  won  at  such  cost  of  toil  and  blood 
is  not  as  incompatible  with  this  as  it  might  seem.  We  dare  not 
set  down  anything  to  principle ;  but  neither  can  we  admit  the 
notion  of  fear  as  prompting  the  act :  we  look  rather  to  the  pride 
of  a  man  who  had  nothing  further  to  gain,  to  his  contempt  of  the 
world  he  had  thus  mastered,  and  to  his  love  of  luxurious  indul- 
gence, as  it  is  described  to  us  by  the  writers  of  the  age.  Or  it 
might  be,  that  he  already  felt  the  approaches  of  the  disease,  what- 
ever this  was,  which  shortly  after  ended  his  days.  The  annalist 
easily  records  that  event  which  stops  alike  the  career  of  all— K>f 
the  great,  the  brave,  and  the  wise — 

'A/i/iec  2c  hi  fuyaXoi  i^  raprepoi  i)  00^1  avdpcc-^ 
but  he  is  ignorant,  or  takes  little  note,  of  those  more  subtle  causes, 
which,  though  not  sufficient  to  stop  the  current  of  life,  yet  check 
and  turn  it  aside  in  its  course— of  those  phjrsical  changes  which  put 
passions  to  sleep  and  paralyze  the  powers  of  action.  History 
revels  in  tales  of  poison  and  secret  assassination,  but  is  silent  as 
to  the  secret  disease  of  organs — the  slow  poison  of  bodily  decay. 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  things  are  deeply  concerned  in  worldly 
affiiirs ;  and  we  could  suggest  many  cases  of  historical  paradox, 
best  solved  by  looking  to  them  alone.  Such  documents,  however, 
are  written  for  the  most  part  in  too  delicate  a  character  to  be 
legible  by  the  historian  ;  and  we  must  needs  be  content  with,  and 
give  what  credit  we  may,  to  the  coarser  materials  which  are  put  in 
evidence  before  us. 

Again,  there  is  an  obvious  facility  in  defining  character  by  strong 
and  arbitrary  lines ;  and  there  may  be  often  a  moral  use  in  this, 
inasmuch  as  the  highest  grades  of  virtue  and  excellence  are  those 
which  best  will  bear  such  definition.  But  the  author  who  gene- 
ralizes too  much  in  this  matter  invents  a  drama  rather  than  writes 
a  history ;  and  his  personages  become  puppets,  movec}  by  his  own 
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hands,  not  the  real  actors  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  Thoogfa 
it  be  true  diat  every  man  has  a  certain  mental  and  moral  tempera- 
ment  from  his  birth,  more  or  less  apparent  throughoiat  life,  yet  is 
human  character,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  made  up  of 
too  many  elements,  often  strangely  incongruous  in  themselves,  to 
be  submitted  to  any  standard  of  unity.  Accidents  and  mutations 
BSterpose  in  this  as  in  all  other  human  things  ;  and  it  would  be 
hardly  less  an  error  to  attribute  all  events  to  a  blind  fate  than  to 
assign  them  universally  to  fixities  of  purpose  in  the  agents. 
The  omsciousness  of  every  man  teUs  hnn  of  such  alternations 
and  anomalies  in  himself.  The  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to 
Philip  sober  has  a  meaning  beyond  the  bare  anecdote  ;  and  the 
noble  poetry  of  Dryden  is  true  to  life  in  picturing,  under  another 
influence,  the  rapid  changes  of  mood  and  mind  in  Philip's  .greater 
son.  We  advert  to  this  matter,  not  as  a  mere  contingency  of 
error,  but  as  an  actual  fault  in  historians,  which  it  is  the  more 
needful  to  guard  i^ainst  at  a  time  when  fiction,  open  or  concealed, 
presses  so  hard  in  various  ways  on  the  true  history  of  maiiJund. 

Scarcely  had  the  troubled  period  of  Marius  and  Sylla  come  to 
a  close,  when  there  sprang  up  the  concurrence  of  four  wars — that 
with  M ithridates  in  the  east,  the  vigorous  struggle  of  Spain  under 
Sertorius  in  the  west,  the  devastating  war  of  the  pirates  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  that  of  the  gladiators  in  the  very  centre 
of  Roman  power — contests  formidable  separatdy— capable  per- 
haps of  subverting  the  republic,  could  they  have  coalesced  in 
action  as  they  coincided  in  time.  These  wars,  whatever  their 
e£fect  on  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  gave  lustre  to  the  name  of  one 
great  commander,  and  raised  him  to  high  influence  in  the  state, 
strengthened  by  his  relation  to  the  rulii^  aristocracy  of  the  city. 
The  yet  greater  rival  of  Cneins  Pompeius  had  no  such  early 
harvest  of  glory.  Though  his  descent  was  andent  and  distin- 
guished, and  his  talents  always  conspicuous,  yet  was  he  chiefly 
known  during  the  first  period  of  his  life  in  city  profligacy  or 
party  conflicts ;  and  gave  little  certain  augury  of  that  wonderful 
career  of  victory  which  made  him  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  rendered  even  his  assassination  ineffectual  in  annulling  the 
sovereignty  he  had  created. 

Our  author's  second  and  third  chapters  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  with  sketches  of  tiae  character 
and  early  life  of  the  two  illustrious  rivals  just  noticed,  and  of 
others  who  played  an  eminent  part  in  the  great  drama  of  Roman 
revolution  now  approaching  towards  its  crisis.  Of  what  relates 
to  Julius  Csesar  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  afiterwards.  As 
respects  Pompeius— or  may  we  be  pardoned  for  adhering  to 
Pompey^  since  it  is  part  of  the  greatness  of  certain  names  that 
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they  are  naturalized  among  nations  remote  in  position  at  in<late — 
the  estimate  Mr.  Meriyale  forms  of  his  chaimcter  and  pnblic 
condnct  is  probably  just  on  the  whole,  though  we  think  he 
commits  the  error  of  defining  too  absolutely  the  course  of  thought 
and  policy  which  led  to  this  public  career.  It  may  be  that 
Pompey  saw  and  felt  what  our  author  affirms  he  did  ;  but  there 
are  several  circumstances  which  inspire  very  great  doubt  on  the 
subject.  Energetic  and  successful  in  militaiy  action,  his  political 
course,  where  not  actually  feeble,  was  tortuous  and  uncertain 
even  to  his  friends  and  confederates.  Adopted  the  successor 
to  Sylla  as  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  he  was  often  luke- 
warm, sometimes  a  traitor  to  their  interests.  His  accession 
to  the  triumvirate  comes  closely  under  the  latter  interpretation. 
His  permission  of  the  violent  and  flagitious  acts  of  Clodius, 
when  he  might  have  prevented  them,  can  hardly  be  explained, 
still  less  vimlicated;  and  his  relations,  political  and  personal, 
to  Cicero  aggravate  this  charge  against  him.  Warm  and  amiaUe 
generally  in  his  private  affections,  he  wanted  the  rigorous  consis-> 
tency  needful  to  his  ambition — ^more  urgently  needful  when  en- 
gaged in  competition  with  a  Caesar.  He  brought  to  this  conjBytct 
for  the  mastery  of  Rome  the  fame  of  his  former  acts  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  old  nobility,  for  whom,  though  with  a  confidence 
abated  by  time,  he  was  the  only  hope.  Csesar  came  to  it,  armed 
with  present  gloiy,  and  with  a  steadiness  of  purpose  and  action 
all  his  own.  So  confironted,  it  could  not  be  doubtful  how  the 
contest  between  these  two  great  Romans  would  end. 

These  views  of  the  chan^ter  of  Pompey,  and  the  doubt  whether 
he  held  any  settled  scheme  of  political  action,  are  mainly  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Cicero ;  his  advocate,  as  fiir  as  circumstances 
would  allow  him  to  be  so — ^an  advocate,  or  an  accuser,  not  merely 
with  his  own  time,  but  with  all  succeeding  ages  I  In  the  case  of 
this  eminent  man,  also,  a  bold  and  skilful  pen  is  needed  to  serve 
the  cause  of  strict  historical  truth,  without  needlessly  offending 
opinions  which  have  gained  a  sanction  from  the  general  adop- 
tion of  posterity.  The  character  of  Cioero,  as  drawn  by  eur 
author,  is  not  altogether  such  a  picture  as  might  have  been 
desired :  neither  his  merits  nor  his  foibles  are  brought  out  with 
sufficient  force.  Little  is  said  of  the  consummate  grandeur  and 
completeness  of  his  oratory,  though  up<m  these  performances 
his  glory  mainly  rests.  His  philosophical  and  purely  literary 
works  hardly  add  to  his  real  fame,  though  they  do  not  deduct 
from  it.  His  epistles,  admirable  as  documents  of  character  and 
manners,  are  so  at  the  cost  of  his  personal  reputation.  Vanity, 
pedantry,  feebleness  of  will,  and  feebleness  of  endurance,  all  stand 
in  record  against  him  under  the  unconscious  testimony  of  his  own 
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pen.  Such  is  the  evidence  that  we  are  compelled,  despite  oar- 
selves,  to  apply  it  to  the  greatest  act  of  his  public  life,  and  to 
doubt  wheUier  his  conduct  in  the  Catiline  conspiracy  was  all  that 
he  himself  has  depicted  it  to  us.  This  doubt  is  strengthened  from 
other  historical  sources ;  and  the  acclamation  which  hailed  him 
Father  of  his  Country  was  a  cry  of  momentary  impulse,  which 
a  year  afterwards  dwelt  in  few  memories  but  lus  own.  He  met 
his  death,  indeed,  with  fortitude,  but  even  here  we  have  it  from  a 
high  contemporary  authority  that  ^  it  was  &e  sole  calamity  which 
he  bore  as  it  became  a  man  to  do.' 

Incomparable  as  an  advocate,  these  other  and  lower  qualities, 
and  a  certain  jealousy  as  to  his  origin,  forbade  his  ever  attaining 
the  higher  conditions  of  a  statesman,  especially  at  the  time  of 
revolution  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  We  have  various  proofs 
that  Csesar  and  Pompey  thoroughly  understood  all  his  foibles,  and 
worked  upon  them  for  their  own  purposes.  To  the  masculine 
vigour  and  singleness  of  Csesar's  mind,  in  particular,  they  appear 
in  remarkable  contrast,  and  there  is  curious  evidence  how  mach 
the  orator  stood  in  awe  of  the  great  commander  even  before  his 
career  of  victory  had  b^un.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  latter 
must  often  have  smiled  at  the  mixed  humility  and  vanity  of  Cicero's 
communications  with  him — the  submissiveness  of  a  conscious  in- 
feriority in  will  and  action — the  vanity  of  a  msxk  whom  it  is  pain- 
ful to  C9i\  a  pedant,  but  who  in  reality  was  such.  In  the  midst  of 
Csesar's  last  Spanish  campaign,  one  of  the  most  critical  of  his  life, 
Cicero  introduced  to  him  a  young  man,  named  Praecilius,  in  a 
letter  interlarded  as  thickly  with  Greek  phrases  and  quotations  as 
is  a  modem  fashicmable  novel  with  French ;  and,  it  must  needs  be 
added,  with  as  little  pertinency  or  fitness.  It  is  true  that  he  calls 
it  genus  novum  litterarum  ;  but  still  we  feel  it  strange  that  such  a 
letter  should  have  been  written  by  Cicero  and  addr^sed  to  Csesar. 

There  is  something  of  moral  guilt  in  indiscriminate  praise,  as 
in  indiscriminate  censure.  To  this  further  reproach  we  fear  that 
Cicero  must  be  submitted.  He  was  Ssivof  cvaiva rvif  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  phrase.  His  speeches  against  Verres,  Catiline,  and 
Antony  show  how  large  an  armoury  of  caustic  language  he  had  at 
command.  But  in  his  epistles  and  elsewhere  we  possess  the  most 
copious  collection  of  laudatory  phrases  in  existence — cme  that  has 
served  as  a  lexicon  to  the  learned  flatterers  of  every  later  time. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  he  generally  praises  wiUi  a  reflex 
view  towards  himself.  He  is  governed  much  more  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  his  own  style  than  by  the  reality  before  hun.  If  the 
letters  of  introduction,  of  which  he  is  so  liberal,  were  but  half 
true  as  to  the  virtues  of  those  recommended,  Rome  could  not  have 
been  so  speedily  submitted  to  the  servitude  which  now  hung  over 
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The  diancter  of  Cato  is  not  fermaU j  ^mmgfat  fnrwird  bj  our 
aathor  among  thoie  of  the  other  great  actors  of  the  time.  This 
we  regard  as  an  omission.  He  is  one  of  those  personages  in  his- 
tory who  have  become,  in  some  degree,  the  property  of  the  poet 
and  the  moralist,  and  respecting  whom  there  is  a  conyentiimal 
langoage  of  panegyric  not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  rongh 
and  rude  reality.  The  succeeding  part  of  Mr.  Merivale's  nap- 
Titive,  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Roman  Stoic,  shows  what 
the  tmdi  of  history  requires  to  be  deducted  from  common  repute 
regarding  him. 

The  account  of  the  intrigues  "and  combinations  which  pro- 
duced the  first  Triumvirate  is  clear  and  forcible.  It  was 
an  unprincipled  cabal,  annulling  by  a  transient  union  the  real 
powers  of  the  constitution,  while  keeping  up  its  outward 
forms.  The  interests  of  the  senate  and  nobles  were  sacrificed  by 
one  triumvir ;  those  of  the  people  by  another ;  while  the  third 
ministered  to  the  alliance  that  power  which  wealth  gives  in  a  cor^ 
mpted  state.  What  individual  ambition  could  not  yet  effect  was 
attained  by  this  conjunction.  It  was  the  empire  of  Augustus  by 
anticipation,  and  conducting  to  this  as  a  natural  result.  But  it 
wanted  that  stability  which  unity  of  person  and  purpose  alone 
amid  give,  and  was  dissolved  by  the  separation  of  the  same  ambi- 
tious interests  which  had  created  it. 

The  first  effect  of  the  Triumvirate  was  to  give  to  Caesar  the 
ooDsolship,  which  he  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  He 
was   regmrded  by  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  as  too  dangerous  a 

3preaentative  of  the  doctrines  and  acts  of  the  Grracchi  and 
arins  to  admit  of  their  acquiescence  in  the  power  which  this. 
oflice  conferred  on  him.  But  the  power  was  got — ^the  colleague 
whom  they  thrust  in  to  cripple  it  thrown  violently  aside — and  the 
position  €&  Caesar  further  omfirmed  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey 
with  his  daughter.  The  uxorious  temperament  of  the  latter  offered 
a  pledge  and  security  to  Caesar,  during  the  long  absence  from  Rome 
which  was  close  at  hand  as  the  first  act  in  his  higher  career.  This 
caieernowlies  before  us  ina  mora  definite  form  than  heretofore ;  and,, 
though  more  or  less  familiar  to  all,  yet,  considering  the  grandeur 
of  the  man,  the  greatness  of  what  he  accomplished,  and  the  influ- 
ence this  has  had  upon  all  succeeding  ages,  we  may  be  excused  for 
dwdling  at  some  length  on  the  subject.  It  occupies,  indeed,  more 
than  one  half  of  the  volumes  before  us ;  and  we  cannot  hesitate 
in  admitting  that  Mr.  Merivale  has  done  it  full  justice.  As  we 
before  said,  he  rises  in  vigour  as  he  gets  free  finom  the  complex 
intrigues  of  the  city,  and  embodies  in  his  narrative  that  series  of 
stirring  events  which  carried  Caesar  to  single  supremacy. 

We  have  before  noticed  several  foreign  works,  and  particularly 
VOL.  Lxxxvin.  NO.  CLXXVT.  2e  ^        those 
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those  of  Meissner  and  DnunaooB,  in  wbidi  tbe  life,  diameter,  and 
policy  of  Juliuf  Caesar  are  ftdly  and  ably  handled.  In  England 
we  are  chiefly  indelited  to  Dr.  Arnold  and  to  Mn  Long  for  what 
we  peaseas  on  this  subject ;  and  in  Mr.  Meriral^s  preface  he 
warmly  and  graeefully  acknowledges  the  aid  he  has  derived  from 
the  writings  of  the  former  on  the  later  commonwealth  of  R(»Be. 
Of  the  original  materials  for  ^be  life  of  Caesar,  we  hare  little  rocHn 
and  not  much  oooaaion  to  speak.  They  are  wdl  known  to  schidars 
in  their  di&rant  d^frees  of  value  and  anthfiotici^.  We  may  wdl 
regret  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  the  lost  books  oflivy,  whose 
perscHial  loiowledge  of  those  who  had  wihiessed  or  partaken  in  tl^ 
aote  of  this  eventful  time  would-  have  given  still  deeper  intetest 
and  dtann  to  his  nairative  power.  We  should  willingly  recover 
from  tine  spoils  of  time  the  history  of  Asinius  PoUio,  the  cynical 
companion  of  Caesar  in  all  his-  most  arduous  campaigns  ;  or  the 
letters  and  biography  of  Atticus,  the  tranquil  observer  and  com- 
mon-friend of  all  parties,  even  when-  fictions  were  fiercest.  Yet 
mere  sbouldwe  wish  that  the  stem  truth  and  lofty  mond  dignity 
of  Tacitus  could  have  been  implied  to  the  life  of  a  man  who  made 
ffuoh  mighty  changes*  in  the  destinies  of  his  country.  These  are 
vain  aspirations ;  yet  in  some  sort  foioed  upon  us  when  dishcurt- 
encd  by  the  doubtful  stories  of  Suetonius,  Plutarch,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  other  anecdote-mongers  of  antiquity.  Hie  audtority  of  Ap- 
pian  is  abated  by  distanee  of  time  and  other  doubts  as4o  his  his- 
tories. The  little  we  have  from  Sallust  upon  this  period  the  bias 
of  tbe  ^ffiiter  compels  us  to  reeeivewith  caution;  The  Pharsalia 
ot  Luoan  may  not  safely  be  taken  as  more  than  subsidiary  aadMH 
rtty  to  facts  recorded  elsewhere;  though  we  are  unwilling  to 
utter  anything  in  depieciation  of  this  fineoomposition,  whi(^  we 
can  hardly  agree  with  Quintilian  in  r^anliiig  rather  as  oratory 
than  poetry.*  The*  materials  which  come  to  us-  for  the  life  o[ 
Caesar  most  free  from  cavil  and  doubt  are  his  own  Ccmancotaries, 
and  Cicero's  Episdes  and  Orations,  l^e  former,  whatever  their 
merits,,  camoti  be  rescued  alt<^ether  from  the  charge  of  partial 
representation.  The  latter  need  to  be  read  with  a  critical  eye, 
from  the  peculiarities- of  Cicero's  character^  and  his  political. posi- 
tion in  regasd  to  the  great  men  who  %uKe»  in  tibe  eyents  bafove 
tu. 

The  early  life  of  Caesar  affords  two'ortfaseeanecdoites' which 
we  oemiot  well  distrust,,  seeing*  how  eotirriiy  they  accord  with  his 
later  acts.     His  bold  and  suooessful  o^Iision  ydiii  Sylla,  tfaen  in 

*  Wv'foqMtt  tfaAt:lftjMeiiv«leicoiimizs<ivilh  ua*iD-ottriliigb  eitnimtetyf-DMaii, 
«aeiug  th€  g:ieat  freqiieDcr  of  bit  qii«UtioDa  from  this  {xmI,  and  the  uodiie  vakM  W 
thus  gives  id  his  historical  authority.  Occasionally  too,  wt  are  sorry  to  add,  wt&ad. 
hi»  style  pasting  iMensthlyitito  what  i»  almost  a  translation  of  the  Pharsalia. 

^         T  the 
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the  fuloBSSi  of  piM¥N,.aiid  eoficunciiig  faisiwill  with  Hood'  aadtfae 
duTsJroas^  tFBaaactioB.whh  th»  Cilkiaa  piralM— «fe  inilmowi  of 
the  strong  determination,  seH-ooofidence^  and  perfect  intnpidi^ 
so  amply  sbowiL  in  the  sayid^  The  mond  oocnagfe  of  the  youth 
is  said  to  have  drawit a. prediction  from-Syllaof  tb^fotwre  fortimg 
of  the  matu  Such  stones  aie  often  hegotten  by  the  event ;  bat  we 
oaa  wril  belieye  that  Sylla  ni%hit  disGovcr,  iii&€faaiaoter'havin§^ 
so  much  kindred  with  his  ow%.  those  elemcnts^-wfasoh  sie  sfure  t» 
be  efiectivein.a  state  bordadng  on  dissolution- 
Hie  other,  information  we  positss  as*  to  the  eadynrt  of  >C»tar'« 
life,  with  the  exception  of-  has  study  of  rhetorie  al^Rfaedes,'  pk€e» 
him  before  as  as  a  jeckkss-sptodthrifv.  a  city  yokiptaaiy,  a  feaiw 
Less  politician  and  partisan.  His  relataonsbip  >  to  Msrius  gave 
naaae  and,  foundation  to  a  comse  of  action: which  he  wmdd  pvo* 
bahly  hare  pnisoed  had  no-soch  amnasion  .existed;  For.ihougk^ 
in  this,  imtanoo  also^.  we  thinks  Mn  MeriTale  too*  decided  in 
aaaigning  motives  and  method,  ta  political  condact^  yet  we  oannel 
donbt  that  Csesaz^  conscious  of;  aad.oonfidin|p  in  his  own  powers^ 
andobserrant  of  the  decay,  of jaanaul  institotiMis  ^nd  all  repnUi* 
can  yirtnes  anrand  him,,  must  baveielt  that  agreataiena  was  open 
to  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  to  the  ambition  which'  their 
possession  was  sure  to  inspire.  Under  such  impressions  he  took 
the  line  of  party  most  natoral  to  himas  the  nephew^of  Maxxus^  and 
offering  a  surer,  road,  to  ^  influence  than  the  adheaiea  to  a-  jeaUus, 
intriguing,,  and  tetterii^  aiistocraeyv  \Wthonl  pvetending  to 
affirm  it,  we  see  no  cause  to  suppose  mame  of  schame  or  foresight 
than  this  in  Csesar's  eady.  public  lifew  He  flung  hinwelf  upon* 
^le  tide  of  events,  then  crushing  stormily  on — ^prepared  to.  steof  it 
with  strong  arm  and  heart  of- controversy* — bat  yet-nnawuxe  how 
he  should  be  carried  forwards,,  or  on  what  shore  has  fortune  would 
cast  hint. 

This  broad  view  tallies ^b^ter,  we  think^  with  CsMar^s character 
and  the  records  of  his.eaxly  life,  than  any  more  refined  mcolation 
as  to  his  politieaL.axKL  personal  ol:^eots^  at  this  period*  The  jur^^ 
nile  excesses  related  of.  hub  werei<iue  in. same  past,  piobaUy, 
tu  physical  constittttion-*-*an ^ element. nrrer.  to  be  disre^upded  in* 
funnily  sneh  estimates*— inpart,  perhaps^  to  the  desiiodf  warding 
offi  suspicion  at  ^time  when  the  land  of  pewer  ^waauttmig  agvast 
hds^pacty.  We  hare  aheady  had.  occasion  taxxnnment  xns  thb  fteii> 
qnent  error  ofi  historians  in  regarding,  diameter  aasingie  and  ui»^ 
changeable,  and  piuPceUify  out  their  theory  of. 'motiyestaad^  events 
accordingly;  The  mind^. C8esar4was<4iss  entirely'  individual,  as 
little  touched  by;  time  or<  changed  by  orcumstances^  ar  any  on 
leeord.  But  it  is  perfectly  consistent -with  this  to  suppose  that 
his  Tiews.  were  enlarged^  and  tbttr  dir^etion  determined  by^erenik 
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themselves.  The  ambition  with  which  he  was  early  charged,  he 
undoubtedly  had — seconded  by  a  strong  and  consistent  will  and 
high  intellectual  power — and  these  sufficiently  defined  his  course 
in  the  existing  state  of  Rome.  He  seems  to  have  avoided  any 
direct  connexion  with  the  profligate  plots  so  fiequent  at  this  period. 
We  doubt  his  being  otherwise  concerned  in  that  of  Catiline  than 
as  a  too  indulgent  spectator  of  scenes  which  might  open  new  ave- 
nues to  his  own  ambition.  During  the  career  of  Clodius  he  was 
absent  firom  the  city  ;  but  he  signsdUzed  himself  by  his  efibrts  to 
shelter  his  political  adversary  Cicero,  whom  Pompey,  professedly 
a  friend,  betrayed  to  the  violent  demagogue.  His  own  measures 
in  the  popular  cause,  both  before  and  during  his  consulship,  appear 
to  have  been  in  themselves  neither  intemperate  nor  unreasonable. 
His  period  of  government  in  Spain  was  successful  in  arms,  able 
in  administraticm.  But  this  was  his  sole  independent  command 
before  the  Gallic  war;  and  when  we  compare  his  early  course  with 
the  wide  career  and  large  raiown  of  his  rival,  yet  find  them 
equally  associated  in  the  Triumvirate,  we  see  that  Rome  had 
already  learnt  to  know  the  loftier  character  and  higher  resources 
of  Caesar,  and  that  this  position  was  one  which  could  not  safely 
be  denied  to  him. 

In  his  fifth  chapter,  as  an  introduction  to  the  Gallic  campaigns 
of  Caesar,  Mr.  Meiivale  gives  an  able  and  lucid  histoiy  of  the 
great  Celtic  race,  which  in  its  different  branches  and  at  successive 
times  came  into  urgent  collision  with  Rome— once  putting  her  very 
existence  at  stake,  and  often  inflicting  panic  by  the  conjuncticm 
of  these  northern  hordes  with  the  Italian  states  hostile  to  the 
republic.  The  last  great  alarm  from  this  people  had  been  the 
irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  in  transient  connexion  with  certain  Teu- 
tonic tribes,  into  Italy  and  Southern  Gaul — a  gigantic  armed 
migration,  which  swept  away  more  than  one  Roman  army,  and 
required  the  strenuous  arm  of  Marius  to  arrest  it.  Bloody  victo- 
ries, ending  in  massacres,  satisfied  the  dignity  and  restored  the 
safety  of  Rome.  It  was  reserved  for  the  greater  nephew  of  Marius 
to  complete  the  work  on  the  soil  of  Gaul  itself,  and  by  the  con- 
quests of  successive  campaigns  to  bring  the  whole  of  this  warlike 
country  into  subjection  to  the  Roman  power — a  splendid  achieve- 
ment, and,  from  the  causes  just  mentioi^d,  duly  estimated  at  Rome. 
The  formidable  king  of  Pontus,  a  worthy  rival  in  arms  to  Sylla 
and  Pompey,  had  disturbed,  after  all,  but  the  distant  possessions 
of  the  Rq>ublic.  The  Grauls  onoe  reached  the  Capitol,  and  still 
stood  at  the  mountain  gates  of  Italy,  menacing  her  provinces,  and 
requiring  the  constant  watchfulness  of  her  legions. 

These  Gallic  campaigns  of  Caesar,  extended  through  his  long 
proconsulship  of  nine  years,  illustrate  spl^ididly  the  g^us  and 
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resources  of  the  man,  and  throw,  moreover,  a  curious  light  on  the 
still  remaining  institutions  of  the  republic.  As  proconsul,  and 
with  provinces  and  legions  allotted  to  him,  the  law  forbad  his 
^ing  out  of  the  limits  they  assigned.  The  city  was  interdicted 
to  him  ;  and  for  this  long  period  of  time,  though  forty  years  of 
«ge  when  this  section  of  his  career  b^;an,  he  never  entered 
the  place  in  which  the  interests  of  the  world  were  ccmcentered. 
Yet  in  no  other  way  could  his  ambition  have  been  better 
served.  The  active  part  of  each  year  was  passed  with  his  legions 
in  marches  and  victories,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  spoils, 
with  which  to  purchase  further  power.  Leaving  his  army 
under  his  lieutenants  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  to  be  recruited 
and  refreshed,  he  came  himself  each  winter  to  the  frontier  of  his 
province  nearest  to  Rome,  where  he  was  met  by  his  numerous 
Mends  and  partisans  from  the  city,  animated  by  his  conquests  and 
increasing  fame.  His  military  court  there  had  more  validity  in 
it  than  the  habitual  presence  of  his  rival  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 
It  now  became  a  contest  between  living  success  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  memory  of  past  achievements  on  the  other — a  contest 
which  the  world  will  ever  decide  in  the  same  way : — 

<  To  have  done  is  to  hang 

Quite  out  of  &8hi(»i,  like  a  rusty  mail 

In  monumental  mockery.' 
The  resistance  of  the  Gauls  might  possibly  have  been  pro- 
longed, or  more  successful,  had  they  been  familiar  with  the 
methods  of  guerilla  warfare.  But  either  from  temperament  or 
national  custom,  they  aggregated  themselves  into  masses  wholly 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  organized  valour  of  the  invaders. 
The  history  of  the  tenth  legion  is  familiar  to  every  reader 
-of  these  stirring  campaigns.  Csesar  was  well  served  by  his 
generals  as  by  his  soldiers.  Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals,  their  fame  was  little  more  than  the  reflection 
of  his.  Labienus,  the  most  noted  of  them,  deserted  the  standard 
of  Csesar  at  the  time  he  passed  the  Rubicon;  an  act  which 
served  but  to  show  how  entirely  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  great  com- 
mander which  ruled  and  invigorated  his  army.  Though  Labienus 
served  the  enemies  of  Caesar  until  he  perished  in  the  battle  of 
Munda,  his  name  never  again  appears  before  us  associated  with 
anv  great  action  of  war.  Other  causes  may  be  conceived  for 
this  ;  but  the  main  one  doubtless  was,  the  alienee  of  that  inspi- 
ration which  came  from  the  genius  of  the  Master. 

Our  author's  account  of  these  military  transactions  is  spirited, 
and  fairly  illustrated  by  reference  to  existing  localities,  though 
such  is  the  life  which  illustrations  of  this  kind  impart  that  we 
could  have  wished  them  carried  still  much  feffther.     We  draw  our 
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dief  aeqiikuitasice 'Widi  the. GraUicwBXs,  it  its  r  needless  towrjr, 
firom'the  bttoks  ffhich  -faaTeooBierdoim.toiistnnder  the^nme  of 
the  great  chkf  himself.  Tiie  ComBKntsries  .hare  cyer  held 
a  high  place  among  historical  xeoords;  and  no  ^wooAtr,  cob- 
aideraaig  his  faBte,  the  aaasculine:  simplicity  of  the  ^  style,  :and  the 
gfeatness  of  the  deeds  recorded.  Ercn  here,  howevei',  the  andacitj 
of  modem  criticiflm  has  fiung  its  doubts  on  the  theme  of  our 
adioolboy  exercise  asid  ddight.  We .  have  .already:  adrerled  to  a 
general  suspidcm  of -partiality  in  thernaxsatiFe.  'Other  charges 
have  been  made  impeadiing  the  accniacy  erenof  the  military 
details,  which  we  are  surprised  to  find  •  ^lat  Mr.  Merivale  passes 
over  without  notice.  Long  ago  M.  Puysegor,  a  French  general, 
had  broached  this  Pyrrhonism  as  to  certain  parts  of  the  woric  Fre- 
derio  of  Prussia,!  sceptic -and  warrior  by  profeasion,  and  fresh  from 
his  own-  bloody .  oaynpatgps,  avowed  ^at  he  read  the  CcMnmcnta- 
ries  in  h^r  life  with  altered  faith  from  that  x>f  his  earlier  days. 
His.  friend  V«dtaire~^if  we  may  thus  profaae  the  name  of  friend* 
ship — ^living  doae  to  the  scene  of  the  actmns  recorded  in  the  first 
book;  and  Wameiy,  upon  a. minute  survey  of  the  same  localities; 
started  grave  sciii|:^  as  to  the  operations  by  which  Csesar  sought 
to  stop  the  egress  of  the  H^etiaas  from  their  mountain  territory .*^ 
Various  passages,  in  the  other 'campaigns  have  i  been  the  subject 
of  like  criticism,  and  doubts  even  stated  as  to  the  authorship  of 
the  whdb  work.  In  these  doubts  we  cannot  for  a.  moment  aoqui* 
esce.  Without-  referring  to  those  <>ther  writers,  Rohan,  Gui^diaid, 
&c.,  who  have  vindicated  the  military  naneative,  we  find  in  Csesar^s 
Commentaries  a  perfect  Teflection  of.  the  energy  and  ii^dligence  of 
the  man,  and  m  eitfire.conespondeBoe  with .  ^  description  whidi 
Cicero  gives  of  their  style : — Nudi  stuit  ei  recti  et  v&matiy  smii 
cmatu  oraiumiSf  ianqwan  veiie^  detraeio.  We  cannot  mdeed  con* 
.oeive  any  other  (nt  lesser  artist  to  have  thrown  oS  so  ^  eomjdetd|y 
all  ornamental  colouring  from  his  narratiine^and  tafasve  preserved 
•iidi  entire  unity^thvoa^Kiut  the. whole.  And  what  record  or  mMe 
has. there- been  left%ta  nsx>f  :wa(ix  other  author?  We  may  admit 
the  recorded  criticism  of  AsiniusiP^Uio,  that  /osany  things  wne 
mitten  by  Csssar  from  the  repwt  .of  others  longrafter  the  evenly 
andiStill  see  in  tiiea&  CommeMaries^  the /genuine  work  of  Caraar 
hian6elf,«kndcneof  the  most  authentic. and  vahguUe records  of 
ancient  warfare* 

JSiit  passing  over  this  question  of  criticism,  there  is  no  question 

*  T(ie  gre^,t  stumbling-block  here  it  the  fortified  wall,  reported  to  have  been  built  to 
bar  tbii  pa«age  ;  19  tmlea  in  length  and  )6  feet  in  height,  irrlh  ditch,  and  all  other 
appttdenanoM  to  iiiob  fartificatioo.  ^Tbe  length  ia  deemed  by  Wanery  to-be  refafted 
|}y.  local  circumstances.  The  ezfoution  of  the  work  by  one  legion,  in  the  time  -indi- 
cated, is  thought  impossible  by  others.  See  on  this  subject  an  interesting  series  of 
papers  in  the  Uuited  Serrice  liagaaiQe  for  18M.  - 
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as  to  ttie  faiet  that,  in  eight  ot  nine  jeaty^  with  a  £oroe  .nerer 
exceeding  sixty  thensand  legienaiy  soldiera,  C«sar  subdued  the 
whale  of  Gkul— »«  mighty  and  a  terrible  work.  We  do  not  give 
ready  b^ef  to  historical  numbers,  especially  where  firids  of 
battle  are  conoemed ;  but  whese  the  struggle  was  so  fieree^  and 
the  conquest  so  complete  and  lasting,  we  are  ohUged  to  think 
it  probaUe  that  the  estimate  of  more  than  «  million  of  Gauls 
perishing  in  tibese  campaigns  is  not  above  tbe  truth.  It  is  one  of 
Ike  many  nnhappinesses  of  war  in  evcvy:age,  that  by  its  real  or 
supposed  necessities  it  leads  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed^ 
eren  where  most  alien  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  condnct  it^ 
We  have  no  reason  to  charge  the  character  of  Caesar  with  inhn- 
aianity,  or  that  grass  indifference  to  luunan  life  which  Marius 
and  Sylla  displayed  thiougfaout.  •  On  tbe  .contrary,  we^have  man^ 
instances  on  record  of  h^  perscmal  humanity  and  forbearance; 
But  the  history  of  these  Gallic  wars  is  undoubtedly  one  of  pn^ise 
bloodshed — the  natural  result  of  a  struggle  between  discij^Uned 
I^ons^and  undisciplined  multitudes-«-of  critical,  positions  in  tha 
midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  the  nseemtOM  in  loco,  solus  ex  m* 
ioraa— of  exasperation  of  the  soldiery — end  of  intimidation  naed 
as  an  imrtrumant  of  success.  Our  vindicaticm  can  go  no  further 
tfaanthis ;  unless,  indeed,  we  were  to  find  it  in  a  parallel  wiUi  the 
wars  of  JFrederic  and  Napoleon,  an  aigument  upon  which  we  have 
neither  voom  nor  disposition  to  enter. 

The  two  invasions  of  Britain  and  the  passages  of  the  Afaane 
are  episodes  in  the  history,  chiefly  remarkable  as  proofs  of  the 
■idoniitable  boldness  of  CsBsar,  who  thus  adventured  on  noir 
Ittids  while  those  behind  him  were  yet  bat  half,  subdued.  In;t]ia 
&me,  however,  and  tfae.lear  which  followed  these  deeds,  he fonod 
an  equivalent  to  the.xisk  aBeurred.  At  Rome,  as  wdl  as  in  Gaul, 
Us  passage  to  Britain  was  a.  step  towards  .empife;  while,  to.« 
mind  thm . instructed  asHi  enlightened,  there . must  have  been.oi 
further  interest  in  this.new.  land  and  people  bay<«d  the  sea.  We 
paaaess  some  curious  evidence  from  astronomy  to  rimwthe.tinoa 
and  pbee^of  Us  disembaikation  in  Britain-^evidenoe  whi^.may 
srdl  excite  the  wonder  of  those  who  kiiow:iiot  haw  physical  soieaas 
trimnplfas  in  its  proofis,  even  ^upon  the  .most  obscure  hislorieal 
qoestioBs;  and  how  deeply  chrraolagy  is  indebted  to  eclipses  and 
the  recorded  places  of  stars  for  some  of  its  happiest  discoveries. 
Our  scientific  readers  are  w^  aware  of  the  method  by  which  Halley 
accomplished  this  calculation ;  iiHlicatingthe  beach  at  Walmer  or 
Deal  as4he  place  of  landing  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  not  Hythe^ 
as  others  from. an  expression  of  Dion  .Cassius  had  supposed;* 

jPTom 

*  The  tinsle  ttateoient  of  a  full  moon  ooourring  on' tbe  fbwPlb  niskt  after  Ganar% 
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From  his  castle  at  Walmer  the  illustrious  Warden  of  the  Cinqiie 
Ports  looks  down  upon  the  spot  where  Caesar  first  trod  the  soil 
of  England — ^himself  equal  to  Csesar  in  military  fame  and  sucoess ; 
incalculably  superior  to  the  Roman,  as  to  all  other  commandeniy 
in  those  loftier  virtues  of  a  citizen  which  have  secured  to  him 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  country. 

We  musty  however,  hurry  forward  to  those  remaining  erents 
in  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  occupying  only  a  few  years,  but  years 
of  marvellous  activity  and  success,  which  brought  him  to  the  very 
^teps  of  the  throne  he  was  not  destined  himself  to  filL  The 
defeat  and  death  of  Crassus  in  his  Parthian  expedition  chained 
the  name  of  the  Triumvirate,  but  hardly  affected  the  real  ocmtest 
for  power,  which  remained,  as  before,  betwem  the  two  great  mili- 
tary chiefs — Pompey  in  the  city,  Caesar  in  his  camp.  Jealousies 
and  causes  of  rupture  multiplied  as  time  went  on.  The  death  of 
Jfulia — ^more  deeply  lamented,  it  would  seem,  by  the  husband  than 
the  father — ^broke  asunder  one  bond  of  union  between  them.  The 
anarchy  in  Rome,  fomented  rather  than,  repressed  by  Pompey, 
had  placed  him  in  the  condition  of  sole  consul  of  the  republic ;  aa 
anomalous  admixture  of  the  old  institutions  with  the  aggressions 
and  tyranny  of  the  existing  time,  and  certain  not  to  subust  l<xig, 
when  so  palpable  a  fiction  in  itself,  and  so  entirely  opposed  to  tbe 
interests  of  his  matchless  rival.  On  the  side  of  Caesar,  the  spoils 
of  Gaul  were  poured  into  the  city  as  bribes  and  largesses ;  the 
tribunes  were  gained  to  his  cause ;  at  length  he  put  forward  claims 
to  a  participation  in  the  extraordinary  powers  thus  conceded  to 
another — and  to  a  seomd  consulate,  while  yet  holding  his  province 
and  absent  firom  the  city : — demands  adverse  alike  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  ccmstitution,  and  sanctioned  only  by  the  breaches 
already  made  in  it.  The  daim  of  Caesar  was  refused,  as  he  pro- 
bably anticipated,  under  the  influence  of  the  sautorial  party.  He 
]>assed  the  Rubicon,  the  limit  of  his  province ;  boldly,  as  was  his 
wont ;  but  deliberately,  we  are  told,  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  act,  which  has  served  ever  since  to  designate 
all  conclusive  audacities  of  ambition.  His  march  up<m  Rome  and 
occupation  of  the  city,  whUe  the  great  strength  of  his  army  was 
yet  &r  distant,  were  marked  by  the  same  dauntless  determination. 
In  sixty  days  from  the  passage  of  the  fi^al  streamlet  he  was  master 

aiTiTal  off  tbe  cliffs  of  Dorer  giv«i  the  clue  to  tbe  calculstion.  Hii  patnge  acraa 
the  Channel  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  Augutt.  That  retroepectiTt 
reckoning,  which  it  one  of  tbe  prime  powers  and  wonders  of  astronomy^  enabled  Halley 
to  determine  that  there  were  two  full  moons  in  August,  58  B.C.,  and  tbe  narratire 
^ws  the  last  of  these,  at  midnight  on  tbe  30tb,  to  be  the  one  recorded.  The  comse 
of  proof  then  turns  to  the  tides.  On  the  26th  the  tide  must  have  begun  to  flow  .at 
Dover  at  3  f.m.,  running  northward  round  the  South  Foreland.  The  fleet  left  its  moor- 
ings off  Dover  on  this  tide,  and  the  length  of  course  Cassar  describes  would  very  exactly 
siilSce,«]idir  ordinary  cireavstanosiy  to  bring  them  totha  flat  beaohof  Walmer  or  Deal. 
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of  Italy.  The  conduct  of  Pompey  in  evading  the  first  struggle  of 
arms  has  been  variously  explained.  Whatever  the  impulse  or 
urgency  of  the  procedure,  it  was  a  proof  of  present  disability, 
disheartening  to  his  adherents  and  a  source  of  dissension  to  the 
party.  Though  a  vast  body  of  senators  clung  to  his  flying  camp, 
it  was  the  senate  of  Rome  no  longer,  and  brought  neither  counsel 
nor  strei^h  to  his  cause. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Duumvirate  resolved  itself  into  a  per- 
sonal contest  between  the  two  leaders,  we  may  believe  that  the 
views  of  Csesar  had  become  more  exactly  defined,  and  that  he 
saw,  as  the  needful  issue,  the  mastery  of  one  or  the  other  over  the 
whole  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Now,  if  not  before,  we  may 
suppose  him  to  have  uttered  the  lines  which  Cicero  tells  us  were 
often  on  his  lips,  from  the  Phcpiiissse  of  Euripides,  that  ^  if  ever 
it  be  fitting  to  commit  wrong,  the  noblest  motive  for  this  is  the 
gain  of  sovereign  power.'  Hastening  f^wards  with  the  tide  of 
events,  we  find  them  still  all  marked  with  the  character  of  the 
man,  ever  more  energetic  and  capable  as  the  difficulties  were 
greater.  While  Pompey  was  loitering  with  his  senators  and 
troops  in  Epirus,  Caesar  pushed  across  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
into  Spain,  subdued  in  an  arduous  and  critical  campaign  of 
forty  days  the  large  legionary  army  opposed  to  him  on  the 
Ebro,  overcame  the  remaining  Pompeian  forces  on  the  Guadal- 
quivir ;  and,  when  hardly  yet  known  to  be  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  at  Cadiz,  suddenly  appeared  at  Marseilles  to  decide  the 
surrender  of  that  city,  long  vainly  besieged  by  his  subalterns. 
To  estimate  rightly  what  such  marches  and  victories  were,  it  is 
needful  to  revert  to  the  aspect  of  these  countries  at  the  time,  to 
the  state  of  the  mountain  roads,  to  the  means  and  danger  of  navi- 
gation on  the  seas.  When  we  are  told  that  Caesar  himself  often 
crossed  rivers  by  swimming  on  inflated  skins,  overtaking  his  own 
couriers  in  the  speed  of  his  course,  we  form  some  idea  at  once  of 
the  difficulties  encountered,  and  of  the  energy  by  which  they  were 
overcome. 

After  quelling  by  his  single  presence  and  speech  a  mutiny  of 
some  of  his  legions  at  Placentia,  he  reappeared  at  Rcmie,  con- 
firmed his  authority  there  by  wise  and  salutary  acts,  and  then, 
with  such  part  of  his  army  as  he  could  collect  in  time,  threw 
himself  suddaily  upon  the  coast  of  Epirus,  there  to  confront  for 
the  first  time  his  great  adversary.  A  protracted  contest  followed 
near  Dyrrachium,  of  refined  strategy  and  alternate  blockade  by 
sea  and  land.  The  inferiority  of  Caesar's  force,  even  after  being 
joined  by  fresh  legions,  exposed  him  to  a  severe  check,  which  had 
the  effect  of  suddenly  transferring  the  war,  across  the  mountain 
chain  of  Pindus,  to  the  plains  of  Thessaly.     Here  the  momentous 
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battle  of  PfaarBalia  doted  the  war,  and  decided  the  fortunes  <»f 
Cflesar.  His  hardy  legions,  like  the  ivon  T^;iiBent»  of  Cromwell, 
confident  in  their  commander,  won  complete  viotoiy  over  the  no- 
merous,  but  more  courtly  and  effeminate  army  opposed  to  them. 
The  fidd  is  to  this  day  unchanged  in  its  main.features ;  the  stream 
of  the  Enipeus  is  still  seen  winding  across  it ;. a  Tillage  occui: 
the  site,  and  yet  bears  the  name,  of  Pharsalus.  We 
have  twice  tiodden  over  this  ground,  and  been  able  to  note, 
without  any  great  ambiguity,  the  main  localities^  of  a  conflict  thus 
Ceunons  in  history.'* 

Cteaar  permitted  no  pause  in  the  pmwiit  of  hb  rival  or  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  career.  With  a  hardihood  which  might  be 
censured  as  rashness,  were  it  not  so  constantly  justified  by  success, 
he  was  -  still  ever  in  advance  of  his  army.  Rapidly  traversing 
Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  where,  though 
he  found  Pompey  slain,  no  meaner  talent  or  fortitude  than  hu 
own  could  have  saved  him  from  the  peril  to  which  he  thus 
exposed  himself  amidst  the  populace  of  Alexandria,  infuriated 
by  his  bold  demands  and  interference  with  tiaeir  nati<mal  a£Eurs. 
Rescued  from  this  danger,  the  history  of  Csesar  for  a  mcHutnt 
changes  its  complexion,  and  we  find  the  warrior  and  statesman 
yielding  himself  to  the  blandishments  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  com- 
panion of  the  Egyptian  queen  in  the  lawless  and  luxurious  revd- 
ries  of  the  East.  We  hardly  know  in  miiat  degree  this  pt<taie 
has  been  adored  by  hostile  scandal  or  poetical  qnbellishmfnt. 
Both,  we  suspect,  have  been  at  work  with  the  story ;  though  we 
must  add  that  Mr.  Merivale  gives  larger  bdief  lo  it,  and  describes 
the  character  of  Cmsar.as  permanently  changed  by  the  vices  and 
indulgences  of  his  Egyptian  life.  Thus  be  says — in  a  passage 
which  we  cannot  speak  of  as  among  tbe  specimeaax>f  his  hajqpier 
style — 

'  But  the  sorceress  of  the  Wle  had  not  only  ^eomipted  the  Oonsdl's 
patriotism ;  she  had  enchanted  him  with  Uie  pmoned  cap  of  Oaaopic 
luxury.  She  had  taught  him  to  despise  as  mean  and  homely  ihe  sftei- 
dour  of  the  Ciroos  imd  the  Ci^tol ;  she  had  tialnied  him  wtththe 
gwqgeous  and  selfish  principles  of  Oriental  despotism,  and  debased  1«d 
to  the  moiial  adalaition  of  slaves,. parasitfis,  .and. eunuchs .» 

*  Mr.  Merivale^f  account  of  the  battle  has  one  unfortunate  defect — he  it  by  no  mmm 
elear  in  hia  topography.  Hia  eappMition  «f  change  in  the  conne  of  the  giiiiuM  ii 
not  neomary  to  reconcile  Ciaii  nanatire  with  the  actual  loaalities.  The  ▼cangw  of 
the  ancient  walls  of  Pharsalus  around  the  modem  village^  the  position  of  the  serenl 
hills  bordering  the  Enipeus  to  the  south,  and  the  interral  between  ihese  hills  and  ths 
stKaaa,  all  accord  with  the-  events  as  described  to  us  by  Canar.  On  thia  siAject  w 
may  best  refer  to  the  authority  of  Colonel  Leake.  .In  a  Memoir  latdy  lead  to  ths 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  this  most  diligent  and  accurate  scholar  satisfiictorily 
illustrates  the  whole  campaign,  and  rery  especially  the  battle  of  Phartalia,  upon  hii 
penenil  knowledge  of  the  ground.  I 
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If  £ram  heneefonraod  we  find  his  g^enepenty.  twged  wilh  oaleBtation^  \m 
courage  with  arroganee,  his  resolution  with  haishaess ;  if  be  becwBM 
restl^  and  fretful  and  impatient  of  ooAtradietion ;  if  his  condiiet  Is 
marked  witiiocmtempt  for  mankind  rather  than  with  indulgence  to  their 
weaknesses,  it  is  to  this  impure  source  that  the  me]anck>ly  change  is 
to  be  traced/ 

We  confess  that  ire  always  view  with  distrust  such  antithetical 
-writing;  nor  do  we  find  in  the  remaining  acts  and  events  of 
C2esar's  life  any  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  this  conclusion. 
Though  by  no  means  exempt  from  human  weakness,  we  believe 
him  to  have  been  a  man  who  could  dally  with  luxury  and  flattery 
without  being  subdued  by  them.  We  find  him  breaking  loose 
from  these  supposed  bonds  on  the  first  intimation  of  a  war  in 
Pontos,  rushing  with  his  usual  rapidity  to  this  distant  contest, 
and  ending  it  with  more  than  his  usual  speed:  and  success.  What 
our  author  calls  his  ^  arrogant  bulletin ' — the  famous  vem^  vidiy 
vici,  of  this  war — ^is  a  story  too  variously  told  by  the  writers  of 
the  time  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  in  evidence  against  Cffisar. 
Nor  have  we  proof  that  he  sacrificed  -any  real  object  of  his  policy 
either  by  this  dalliance  in  £g3rpt,  or  by  the  later  visit  of  the 
Egyptian  queen  to  Rome.  Mark  Antony  might  lose  his  world  Cor 
Cleopatra — Caesar  could  not  be  thus  conquered.  Yet,  while  r^ect- 
ing  the  .probable  exaggeration  of  anecdote  and  poetry,  we  caianot 
willingly  part  with  ihe  whole  of  the  picture  handed  down  to  us. 
A  passage  of  Suetonius  places  before  our  imagination  a  bai^  on 
the  Nile,  bearing  the  splendid  freight  of  Cffisar  and  Cle(^»txa — 
the  majestic  Roman  who  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  noble  in 
person  and  feature,  great,  in  intellectual,  power  as  in  war — and  the 
royal  sorceress  of  E^pt,  bent  to  win  her  splendidprize,  and  by  the 
very  witcheries,  which  long  after  led  a  conqueror  captive  to.  his  ruio. 
But' we  need  for. such  a  scene  as  this  our  Shakspeare,  whose 
-gorgeous  pictuce  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnus  is  however  but  one 
of  the  many  marvels  in  his  unappcoached  delineation  of  this 
woman— r-a  portraiture  ranking  as«  whole  ^uaaopg  the  truest  and 
most  felicitous  of  all  his  exquisite  works, 

.  Scascdiy  had  the  untiring  Caesar  reached  Rome  horn,  his  victory 
over  the  son  of  .Mithridates  in  Asia,  when  he  aet  forth  again  with 
his  army  for  Africa  to  encounter  the  powerful  force  collected  there 
by  Cato  and  Scipio.  The  conflict  at  Thapsos  closed  the  campaign 
at  once ;  and  gave  a  motive,  though  we  are  (ax  from  believing  a 
necessity,  to  'the  tmgic  end  of  Cato:  On  that  subject  we  have 
satisfaction  in  quoting  from  the  book  befc^e  us : — 

*Such  was  the  proud  though  mdancholv  end  of  the  gravest  philo- 
sopher Rome  had  jet  produced — the  first  of  a  long  Une  of  heroes  of  the 
robe,  whose  digniied  submisnon  to  an  advoae  fate*  will  illustrate  the 
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•pages  of  our  higtory  throughout  the  gloom  of  the  imperial  tyramij. 
The  ancient  heathens  but  faintly  questioned  the  sul^rer's  right  to 
€8<»tpe  from  calamity  by  a  voluntary  death.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
Christian  moralists,  in  their  vindication  of  nobler  principles,  to  impugn 
the  act  which  has  rendered  Cato's  fame  immortal.  The  creed  of  the 
stoic  taught^  indeed,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  moral  intelligenee, 
and  from  such  premises  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  it  is  the  part  of 
man  to  conform  to  its  behests  and  fulfil  his  appointed  lot,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil.  But  the  philosophy  which  exalted  man  to  a  certain 
participation  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity  seemed  to  make  him  in  some 
sort  the  arbiter  of  his  own  actions,  and  suicide,  in  Cato's  view,  might 
be  no  other  than  the  accomplishment  of  a  self-appointed  destiny.  The 
"wisest  of  the  heathens  never  understood  that  the  true  dignity  of  human 
nature  consists  in  its  submission  to  a  higher  existence ;  that  its  only 
Jiope  for  the  future  is  in  the  consciousness  of  its  imperfection  and 
weakness  and  responsibility  here.' 

From  Africa  Csesar  returned  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  there  a 
-quadruple  triumph  of  greater  magnificence  than  any  that  had 
gone  before,  but  with  sdl  the  strange  and  ferocious  exhibiti<Mis 
belonging  to  this  festival.  It  was  a  needful  concession  to  national 
usage,  whether  made  willingly,  or  not,  we  have  no  means  of  affirm- 
ing. Much  discretion  was  required  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects 
■for  triumph  ;  since  civil  wars  had  been  so  closely  interwoven  with 
foreign  that  his  greatest  exploits  and  successes  were  needfully 
•kept  out  of  sight.  And  scarcely  indeed  were  these  shows  ended 
when  he  was  again  summoned  to  the  field  to  put  down  the  large 
insurrectionary  army  which  the  sons  of  Pompey  had  assembled 
in  Spain.  In  twenty-seven  days — celeri  festinatianey  as  his  his- 
torian well  says — ^he  was  with  his  forces  in  Andalusia.  The 
bloody  but  decisive  day  of  Munda,  where  30,000  soldiers  were 
left  on  the  field,  and  the  victor  himself  exposed  to  imminent  per- 
sonal danger,  closed  this  last  formidable  antagonism  and  the 
military  life  of  Csesar.  It  ill  a  point  of  time  when  even  those  who 
most  deprecate  war  in  all  its  forms  may  look  back  with  astonish- 
ment, if  not  with  admiration,  at  the  wonderful  career  of  victory  so 
terminated.  Whether  we  consider  the  vast  countries  and  distances 
traversed  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  the  battles  gained  or  the 
xxmquests  effected,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Cicero  has  well  applied 
the  term  rE^ar  to  express  the  activity,  the  vigilance,  the  sagacious 
daring  of  Julius.  He  is  indeed  a  prodigy  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

After  his  final  campaign  he  returned  to  Italy :  this  also  was  for 
the  last  time.  Though  absent  for  many  months,  the  awe  inspired 
by  his  name  had  protected  the  city  against  all  turbulaice  or  inno- 
vation ;  and  he  now  came  back,  single  and  supreme,  the  arbiter  of 
the  future  destiny  of  Rome  and  the  world.     Already  three  times 
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declared  Dictator,  he  was  now  named  such  for  life ;  the  ccHisulship 
was  given  to  him  for  ten  successive  years  ;  a  crown  of  laurel  and 
triumphal  robes  were  allotted  to  his  public  appearances ;  his  head, 
for  the  first  time,  was  stamped  on  the  public  coinage.  All  these 
things  were  outrages  on  old  custom  and  feeling — they  betokened 
the  greatness  of  the  change  not  less  than  of  the  man  who  had 
completed  it.  The  title  of  Imperator,  given  at  the  same  time, 
had  much  less  import  and  weight  then  than  it  has  since  obtained. 
Though  never  before  prefixed  to  a  name,  it  avoided  the  odium 
which  was  still  attached  to  the  style  of  King  ;  but  associated  as 
it  was  in  Caesar  with  more  than  r^al  power,  it  became  the  badge 
of  sovereignty,  and  descended  through  a  long  line  of  Roman  (or 
so  called)  Emperors  to  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

This  last  epoch  of  Caesar's  life,  at  which  we  arrive,  was  of  little 
more  than  eight  months'  duration.  It  was  occupied  in  various 
useful  reforms  and  l^islation ;  the  sequel  in  principle  to  the 
measures  which  at  prior  times  he  had  proposed,  or  partially  car- 
ried into  effect.  He  indulged  the  people  with  the  sports  and 
shows  which  usage  and  policy  required ;  but  his  aims  were  evi^ 
dently  beyond  these  things ;  and  from  what  he  actually  did,  we 
have  reas<m  to  believe  that,  though  his  destined  term  of  life  was 
nearly  completed,  his  designs  were  tax  from  being  so.  We  have 
no  exact  knowledge  of  the  date  of  his  several  measures ;  but  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  they  had  as  their  basis  the  establishment  of  order 
in  the  city  and  provinces,  the  suppression  of  existing  abuses,  and 
the  change  or  extinction  of  those  old  institutions  which  were  now 
effisctive  only  in  lending  a  shelter  to  them.  His  liberal  extension 
of  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  was  but  a  sequel  to  the  policy 
of  his  whole  life  on  that  point ;  and  the  result  doubtless  of  his 
conviction  that  what  was  not  yielded  peaceably  would  be,  sooner 
or  later,  extorted  by  violence.  The  large  increase  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  admission  of  numerous  foreigners  into  this  body,  while 
it  seemed  to  repair  the  breaches  made  by  the  civil  wars  and 
flattered  the  new  citizens  from  the  provinces,  was  virtually  an 
annihilation  of  this  part  of  the  old  Roman  government,  already 
debased  by  luxury  and  intrigue,  and  incapable  of  fulfilling  its 
ancient  functions.  With  the  same  view,  probably,  he  shortened 
the  term  of  the  consulate  ;  an  office  which  was  now  sought  for  by 
turbulence  and  bribery,  and  exercised  only  for  party  purposes. 
The  consular  and  praetorian  provincial  governments  were  also 
abridged  in  duraticm  ;  for  the  wise  purpose  of  checking  the  gross 
peculations  and  abuses  which  had  grown  up  in  this  part  of  the 
Roman  administmtion.  Larger  admissicm  was  ^ven  to  all  public 
offices,  with  less  limitation  as  to  rank  and  age  ;  a  measure  which 
tended  to  destroy  the  influence  of  those  great  families  (jprcBclaro 
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nomim  tantnm  xmignM)  who  mwfetbnr  aneestraliiiaie  an  arenne 
to  pnbUe'  ftmttions^  which  thej  dtthdiio«rBd  by  thek  actS;  A% 
Geiwor,  Cdenr  enacted  certain  sumptuacrj  laws,  whidi,  had  he  lived, 
be  wofdd  dcmMess  have  enforced ;  aaid  began  various  impvov^- 
menu  in  the  judicial  system,  and  espedallj  in  criminal  law.  He 
established  colonies  of  veteran  soldiers  on  a  plan  which  jn-ooured 
exemption  from  manj  of  the  disorders  consequent  on  loi^  civil 
war*  He  appointed  a  commission,  and  furnished  a  schmne  for  a 
land^snrvej  and  map  of  the  whole  empire;  and  with  the-  same  zeal 
for  practical  good  and  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  seienee,  be 
accomplished  that  reform  of  the  Cal^idar  which  would  alone 
have  preserved  his  name  to  posterity. 

While  thus  indicating  the  general  principle  upon  which  Caesar 
guided  his  government,  thiere  remains-  the  curious  inquiry — ^wfaat 
wovld  iiave  been  his  own  future  course  and  position  in  it,  had  bis 
life  been  prolonged  ?  Master  of  the  Roman  world  he  was — master 
he  must  have  continued,  under  one  title  or  other.  No  conspiracy 
by  open  arms  could  have  succeeded,  or  been  attempted,  in  the  face 
of  his '  military  renown ;  and  the  resignation  of  Sylla,  of  which  be 
is- said  to  have  spoken  disdainfully,  could  never,  indeed,  have 
seemed  other  than  a  warning — since  it  had  but  given  fresh  scope 
to  those  civil  disonl^rs  wh^h  he,  above  all  men,  knew  the  ne*-^ 
cessity  of  brii^ing  to  an  end.  His  personal  ambition  doubtless 
here  cononrred  with  and  strengthened  these  convictiwis  of  bis 
reason.  But  power,  even  the  most  entire,  cannot  well  subsist 
without  some  external  form  or  title;  and  the  turba  Bemi  re- 
sembled the  populace  of  every  age  and  country.  We  knew  not  how 
£eur  the  stoiy  of  the  kingly  crown  being  ofiRmd  to  him,  and  of  his 
reluctant  refusal  of  it,  is  worthy  of  reliance  ;  but  we  suspect  that 
the  officiousness  of  friends,  or  the  malignity  of  enemies,  were  more 
concerned  in  this  matter. than  th^  will  of  Caesar  himself.  There 
never  was  a  man  less  governed  by  mere  phrases,  or  who  woaM 
more  readily  abandon  an  outward  show  for  the  reality  that  was 
before  him.  The  new  prefix  of  Imperator  sufficed  for  the  desig<- 
nation  of  that  power ;  which,  in  default  of  direct  issue^  he  would 
probably  have  convejred  downwards  -to  the  very  successor  on  whom 
future  events  actually  conferred  it.  We  further  believe,  on  all 
the  evidence  of  his  acts  and  character,  that  his  own  rule  would 
have  been  one  of  vigour,  tempered  by  moderation  and  humanity — 
of  firmness  to  repress  sedition,  and  of  wisdom-  to  organize  new 
institutions  where  the  old  ones  had  become  impotent  for  good. 

Two  anecdotes,  unconnected  with  politks,  belong  to  this 'last 
period  of  Caesar^s  life,  which  have  the-greater  interest 'from  the 
time  of  their  occurrence.  One  is  the  narrative,  contained  in  a- 
letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticos,  of  the  visit  paid  by  the  great  mastM* 
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of  Rome  to  its  great  orator,  at  his  villa  near  PateolL  Thtt  details 
of  the  interview,  and  the  dinner  given  to  the  Dictator  and  his 
numerous  attendants,  iUostrate  roost  agreeaUy  the  manners  of 
the  daj ;  but  far  more  strikingly  describe  the  two  renMrkabk 
nieti,  thus  brought  together  for  the  last  time — ^both  deeply 
concerned  in  the  public  events  of  the  preceding  twenty  years^ 
both  destined  to  perish  by  a  violent  death.  We  wovdd  will- 
ingly invite  the  attrition  of  those  of  our  readers-  who  may 
have  forgotten  it,  to  this  curious  and  characteristic  letter. .  We 
have  always  been  especially  ^itertained  by  the  frank  oonfession  of 
CicCTo  to  Atticm^  that  Caesar  was  not  a  guest  to  whom  he  ooidd 
say,  *  Pray,  pay  me  another  visit  on  your  return,' — semel^atii  est; 
and  also  by  his  acknowledgment  that  no  s^ious^  matter  {avoulatoif 
oc/}cy)  was  discussed  between  th«n ;  but  that  the  oonvenation 
turned  mainly  on  literary  topics.  The  motive  for  this  .restraint 
may  readily  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  time  and  in  the  relative 
position  of  Cicero  and  his  great  visitor ; — the  direction  of  the  con^- 
versation,  we  doubt  not,  rested  entirely  with  the  latter.  Even  with 
SQch  restraint  upon  it,  who  does  not  wish  that  a  Boswdd  had  been 
present  at  such  an  entertainment  ?^  The  other  anecdote  to  which 
we  allude  has  less  certain  authority  for  its  truth,  but  great  internal 
probability.  Caesar  was  the  guest  of  M.  L^dus  at  supper  at 
Rome.  After  the  repast,  a  conversation  arising  on  the  question 
which  was  the  most  desirable  manner  of  death,  the  Dictator  pro- 
nounced as  his  opinion*  that  it  was  '  the  one  most  sudden  and 
unexpected' — a  sentiment  natural  to  the  man,  and  which,  in  a 
qualified  form,  was  afterwards  repeated  by  his  firsts  successor  in 
the  empire. 

On  the  very  day,  as  we  are  told,  after  this  supper,  Caesar^s  life 
was  ended  by  that  murder  which  seemed  at  the  time  &ted  to 
change  the  condition  of  the  world.  It  wouki  be  difficult,  indeed 
to  name  any  single  incident  of  deeper  interest.  On  the  one.  side 
we  have  the  chameterand  dignity  of  Caesar,  the  power  he  had  act- 
quired,  and  the  prospect  of  this  power  being  permanent  as  a  new 
form  of  Roman  rule*— on  the  other  side,  the  publicity  of  the 
assassination,  and  the  condition  and  qualities  of  the  men  whose 
wvoius  were  thus 

'laaderich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  worid: 

The  death  of  Caesar,  like  that  of  Cato,  has  almost  lost  its  histo^ 
rical  character  in  the  poetry  and  romance  of  later  times,  which 
have  appropriated  to  themselves  an  event  thus  signal  in: all  its 

*  We  gitb«r  iVutber  ftom  tbU  letttr  tbatOsettr.  had  otber  and  mora  ordioarj 
povm  of  makuig  hloiaill'An  agTMAfale  gqeit  at  diui«r.  '  Edit  et  bibit  oB^&s  et 
lacondd— opipoi^,  nod}  et  appwmti/  W«  ase  turprittd  that  Hr.  Merivale  should  so 
slightly  press  this  curious  docmnetit  of  Roman-life. 
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circumstances.  Shakspeare  probably  comes  nearest,  as  he  gene- 
rally does,  to  reality ;  as  indeed  his  whole  portraiture  of  Julius 
may  perhaps  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the  most  wonderful  of 
his  wonders.  His  Cassius  is  at  once  a  faithful  transcript  from 
history,  and  a  picture  of  the  jealous  and  ambitious  conspirator 
of  all  ages.  The  Brutus  of  his  play  was  necessary  to  the 
dramatic  effect  which  he  so  well  understood ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  that,  while  closely  adhering  to  historical  truth  in  most 
parts,  he  has  pitched  the  character  of  the  Roman  patriot  somewhat 
higher  than  the  level  assigned  by  contemporary  authorities. 
History  has  been  defined  *  philosophy  teaching  by  examples ;' 
but  we  have  little  faith  in  the  force  of  such  example,  as  opposed 
to  living  and  current  events ;  and,  removing  all  artificial  colour- 
ing firom  the  act  before  us,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the 
result  of  jealousy,  ambition,  and  other  personal  feelings,  much 
more  than  of  the  pure  love  of  liberty,  or  the  desire  of  restoring 
the  grandeur  of  Rome.  His  assassination  inflicted  another  civil 
war  on  the  state,  without  really  retarding  the  great  change  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  Had  Caesar's  life  been  pro- 
longed, it  is  probable  that  his  eidightened  vigour  of  administrati<Hi 
would  have  given  a  better  basis  to  the  empire,  and  a  higher  model 
and  precept  to  his  successors,  than  the  more  subtle  and  temporising 
reign  of  Augustus  was  able  afterwards  to  afford. 

This  act  of  blood  closes  the  narrative  now  before  us  —  the 
auAor's  final  chapter  being  occupied  by  a  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Julius,  and  of  the  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time 
of  his  disappearance.  The  former  subject  has  been  variously 
handled,  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  writer's  mind,  or 
that  desire  of  framing  a  theory  of  motives  and  events  which  is 
so  ohen  observable  in  those  who  undertake  to  record  them.  We 
have  no  desire  to  shelter  moral  failings,  or  to  palliate  the  evils 
arising  from  ambition  and  war ;  yet  we  must  express  our  belief 
that  Dr.  Arnold  has  coloured  his  Caesar  too  darkly.  Mr.  Merivale 
is  less  austere ;  and  a  passage  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter 
shows  his  comprehension  of  those  high  qualities  which  designate 
to  all  posterity  this  greatest  of  Romans.  We  have,  however,  to 
complain  that  his  portraiture  is  somewhat  broken  and  uncon- 
nected, giving  the  feeling  of  a  certain  want  of  congruity ;  and 
occasionally  it  would  seem  that  a  line  of  Lucan,  or  an  anecdote  of 
Suetonius,  has  sufficed  to  produce  a  change  of  tone.  In  one  place, 
for  instance,  he  speaks  of^  the  '  perfect  simplicity  of  Caesar's  cha- 
racter ;'  in  another,  of  '  his  gratuitous  indulgence  to  his  passion 
for  personal  display ;' — qualities  hardly  compatible  in  themselves, 
even  with  every  aUowance  for  those  cdsparities  of  which  we  have 
elsewhere  spoken.  That  the  error  lies  in  the  latter  passage  we 
entertain  no  doubt.     The  mind  of  Caesar  had,  we  believe,  very 
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much  more  of  singleness  and  consistency  than  has  ever  been 
common ;  but  the  events  and  relations  of  his  career  were  so  various 
and  extraordinary,  that  it  would  indeed  require  vast  critical 
research  and  discrimination  to  present  a  picture  of  him  which 
would  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  equity  or  probability.  On 
the  whole  we  may  say,  without  attempting  such  an  analysis, 
that,  while  his  public  course  during  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  his  life  was  one  of  almost  constant  and  bloody  warfare,  his 
natural  temperament  seems  to  have  been  humane,  and  free  from 
that  remorseless  cruelty  which  stained  the  career  of  so  many  of 
the  public  men  of  his  age.  Whatever  of  moral  contradiction 
there  may  seem  in  this,  experience  teaches  that  the  conditions 
are  compatible;  and  in  the  instance  before  us  we  have  proof 
sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  given.  The  ^  gaudensque  viam 
fecisse  ruina'  of  Lucan  is  the.  phrase  of  the  poet,  and  not  the 
truth  of  the  historian.  Amidst  the  thousand  private  animosities 
which  civil  wars  engender  and  envenom,  we  cail  to  mind  not  a 
single  action  of  Csesar  prompted  by  private  malice  or  revenge 
— ^many  of  humanity  and  generosity  to  enemies  who  fell  within 
his  power.  Whether  he  was  a  man  of  warm  affections  may  admit 
of  more  doubt.  We  incline  to  think  not ;  though  without  any 
certain  evidence  by  which  to  decide  the  question.  He  had  friends, 
indeed — Oppius,  Calvena,  Balbus,  &c. — who  were  deeply  attached 
to  him ;  and  various  acts  of  his  personal  kindness  to  them  and 
others  are  on  record :  but  his  superiority  to  all  around  him  was 
such,  that  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  feelings  in  this  case  by 
any  ordinary  rule.  All  the  strongest  traits  of  Caesar^s  mind  were 
intellectual ;  and  we  doubt  whether  softer  sentiments,  passion, 
or  romance,  had  ever  any  very  strong  hold  upon  him.  A  tragedy, 
indeed,  was  among  the  number  of  his  literary  works  ;  but  it  no 
longer  exists,  nor  have  we  any^such,  accounts  of  it  as  to  affect  our 
guesses. 

The  profligacy  of  his  early  course — partially,  as  it  seems, 
carried  on  into  his  later  years — ^has  been  a  main  allegation  against 
him  in  all  succeeding  times.  We  cannot  accuse  him  of  intem- 
perance at  table,  since  Cato  remarks  that  he  was  *  the  only  one 
who  went  forth  sober  to  the  overturning  of  the  commonwealth.' 
But  the  chains  of  other  sensuality  admit  no  excuse  or  palliation ; 
unless  we  find  such  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  age,  or  in 
some  suspicion  that  the  public  eminence  of  Csesar  might  have 
led  to  exaggerated  statements  of  all  that  regarded  his  demeanour 
in  private  life.  Making  every  allowance  for  such  over-colouring, 
however,  we  are  still  unable  to  dismiss  the  general  imputation. 
Temperament,  temptation,  opportunity,  were  all  on  one  side, 
without  a  single  aid  from  religion  or  moral  discipline  on  the  other. 
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Two  or  tb^ee  iipiall  incideiitB  are  presented  to  us  as  proofs  of 
si^peiBtitious  feeling ;  but  we  believe  them  to  have  depended 
rather  on  a  politic  or  careless  conformity  to  pqpalar  seotimoit ; 
for  Csesax  lived,  as  Virgil  did, 

^  Al  tempo  degli  Dei  fidsi  e  bvgiaidl;' 
jmd  it  was  impossible  that  an  acute  intellect  like  his  should 
;faav«  submitted  itself  far;a  moment  to  the  puerile  absurdities  of 
the  Grecian  or  Roman  belief^  or  derived  motives  to  virtue  from 
sources  thus  scanty  and  impufe.  He  lived  without  xeliguni,  on 
the  very  verge  of  that  time  which  brought  new  light  and  truth 
into  the  world. 

As  to  the  intellectual  qualities  of  Caosar,  it  is  needless  to  way 
move,  Th^are  inscribed  on  every  page  of  his  life  and  histovj, 
and  are  the  subject  of  constant  admiration  to  his  contemponKries, 
as  well  SB  to  succeeding  writers.  A  single  sentence  of  Cicero, 
itlmn  whom  no  man  was  better  entitled  to  judge,  is  a  relation 
to  all  future  time  of  that  combination  of  faculties  which  has 
iwrely,  if  ever,  had  its  parallel :  ^  Fuit  in  illo  ingenium,  Tatio, 
memoria,  litterae,  curse,  cogitatio,  diligentia.'  Pliny,  in  his  Natoral 
History,  recording  the  most  noted  examples  of  intellectual  power, 
instances  Csesar  as  posi^ssed  of  an  innate  vigour  -of  mind,  trans- 
cending all  otheis  ;  able,  without  confusion,  to  embrace  various 
BubjectB  at  once,  to  dictate  clearly  on  each,  and  to  pass  with  the 
^aelerity  of  lightning  from  one  to  another.  Omitting  the  many 
other  testimonies  of  the  same  age,  we  may  take  tlie  eulogy  fay 
'Drumann  as  a  brief  and  just  statement  of  what  was  achieved  in 
-mariooB  ways  by  this  wonderful  foroe  and  capacity  of  mind.  *  He 
was  great  in  everything  he  essayed:  as  a  captain,  a  statesman,  a 
lawgiver,  a  jurist,  an  omtor,  a  poet,  a  grammarian,  a  mathematknan, 
and  an  architect.'  We  have  only  to  object  to  tins  that  it  assumes 
something  like  a  parity  of  excellence  in  points  where  we  nny 
suppose  that  there  was  much  real  inequality.  But  nothing  is 
stated  which  Csesar  did  not  actually  accomplish  ;  and  his  mind 
rose  so  high  above  mediocrity,  that,  even  where  our  evidence  is 
imperfect,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  «ome  part  of  his  genius 
was  conveyed  to  all  he  undertook. 

With  the  exception,  and  this  a  doubtful  one,  of  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  Csesar  is,  perhsq»,  the  only  great  commander  who  adds 
the  fame  of  literature  to  that  of  war.  Unhappily  all  his  writings 
are  lost  to  us  except  the  Commentaries ;  a  fact  whidi,  regaidii^ 
the  author  both  in  his  own  greatness  and  as  the  head  oi  a  lemg 
line  of  sovereigns,  may  reasonably  excite  surprise  as  well  as 
regret.  We  are  indeed  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  manuscripts,  forming  the  litemture  of  ancient  days, 
passed  into  circulation,  and  were  transferred  from  one  generation 
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to  another ;  but  still  it  miiBt  appear  strange  that  so  laxge  a  part 
•of  the  writings  of  a  man  like  Cgbsst  should  utterly  have  disap- 
peared from  the  ^orld.  It  is  related  that  he  composed  a  grao>- 
matical  treatise,  De  Andlogi&y  while  travelling  tiuough  the  Alps, 
and  a  poem  called  Iter  during  a  journey  in  Spain.  Looking  at 
other  points  in  his  character,  we  are  half  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  wrote  them  solely  for  his  amusement  while  on  the  road ; 
and  that,  indifferent  to  literary  fame,  he  took  little  care  to  multiply 
the  copies,  which  might  secure  transmission  to  later  times*  Of 
his  other  writings  we  most  covet  the  satire  of  the  Anti-'Cato,  the 
treatise  on  Auguries  and  Presages,  and  his  tragedy  of  Q£dipus. 
We  venture  no  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  these  works,  beyond  the 
-general  inference  already  stated;  but  mi^  hazard  a  conjecture 
-that  the  poetical  and  imaginative  part  would  have  added  least  to 
his  gigantic  reputation.  Niebuhr  has  somewhere  remarked  tlmt 
there  is  no  witty  saying  of  Caesar  on  record.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  define  wit  in  any  form,  and  we  should  hardly  go  to  a  German 
professor  for  aid  in  such  definition ;  but  if  pithy  and  pointed 
expressions  and  retorts  come  under  the  term,  we  know  that  Caesar 
had  such  at  command — some  specimens  live  indeed  in  every 
scholar^s  memory  ; — and  if  his  collection  of  apophth^ms — ^the  mun 
crones  verbantm^  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  them — ^had  reached  us,  we 
should  probably  have  had  abundant  evidence  for  his  keen  appre- 
hension of  those  great  sayings  which  form  the  true  wit  of  every 
time  and  language  of  man. 

We  are  greatly  surprised  that  Mr.  Merivale  takes  such  slight 
notice  of  the  oratorical  fame  of  Casar,  seeing  the  strong  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  the  best  judges  of  his  own  age  and  country. 
Where  Cicero  and  Quintilian  have  testified  their  admiration  in 
terms  so  remarkable,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  despatch  the  subject 
in  a  short  sentence,  without  any  reference  to  these  •eminent  autho- 
rities. From  one  passage  in  the  De  Claris  Oratorilms^  it  may  be 
seen  how  high  a  value  Cicero  attached  to  Ceesar's  recorded  opinion 
of  his  own  oratorical  powers.  What  other  commander  or  con- 
queror, how  few  statesmen  even,  have  obtained  or  merited  tributes 
Uke  these,  and  given  by  such  judges  !*    Nor  can  we  fail  to  notice 

the 

*  '  Casar  autem,  rationem  adbibens,  consuetudiiiem  vitioiam  et  comiptatn  puri  et 
incorruptft  consuetudioe  emendat.  Itaque  cum  ad  banc  elegantiam  verborum  Lati- 
nomm  adiungit  ilia  oratoria  omameDta  dicendi,  tuin  videtur  tanquam  tabulas  bend 
pictas  collocare  in  bono  liimiiie  *  *  *  ♦  Spleodidain  quendam,  minimSque 
veteratoriam  rationem  dioendi  tonet,  voce,  motfi,  iormH  etiftm  magnifica  et  getieroi& 
quodaminodo.'—Ctcero  De  Claris  OrtUoribug, 

*  Quern  huic  antepones  eorum,  qui  nibil  aliud  egerunt?  quia  sententiis  aut  acutior 
aut  ciebriort  quia  vtrbii  aat  omatior  aut  elegantiorf — Ibid, 

<  Caius  Ter6  Cnsar  si  foro  taoUun  vacasMt,  nou  aliua  ex  nMtris  contra  Cieeronem 
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the  portrait  they  convey  to  us  of  the  noble  aspect,  attitudes,  and 
voice  of  CfEsar,  when  addressing  an  assembly.  We  are  able,  in 
considerable  part,  to  complete  the  picture  of  his  lineaments  from 
busts,  coins,  and  actual  description ;  all  which  indicate,  as  far  as 
mere  outline  can  ever  do  so,  the  high  intellect,  vigour,  and  deter- 
mination belonging  to  this  wonderful  character. 

We  have,  we  hope,  shown  that  we  are  disposed  to  augur  well 
of  Mr.  M erivale's  large  and  bold  undertaking.  We  shall  look 
with  interest  to  his  next  volumes,  as  the  record  of  the  period  of 
Augustas — ^who,  under  the  specious  show  of  old  names  and 
forms,  succeeded  in  giving  to  a  disputed  and  divided  power  ail 
the  unity  and  integrity  of  an  ancient  monarchy.  Yet  further, 
and  our  author  will  acquire  the  aid  of  Tacitus  to  his  labours ; 
an  authority  and  a  guide  not  less  admirable  than  is  Thucy- 
dides  to  the  historian  of  Greece — both  possessing  qualities  which 
may  well  serve  as  instruction  to  those  writing  lustory  in  all  time 
to  come.  We  have  before  spoken  of  Mr.  Merivale's  language 
as  tending  to  redundance  and  inflaticm,  and  especially  where  he  is 
most  studious  to  produce  effect.  WiUiout  exacting  from  him  the 
rigorous  brevity  of  Tacitus,  which  would  be  rendered  impossible 
by  a  r^;ard  to  modem  taste,  as  wdl  as  to  the  larger  field  of  critical 
history  over  which  his  course  lies,  we  still  think  that  something 
may  be  gained  to  him  from  this  great  model ;  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  study  without  acquiring  vigour  from  his  style,  or  without 
sympathizing  in  that  high  spirit  of  philosophy  and  utter  disdain 
of  all  that  is  false  and  frivolous  in  the  world,  which  marks  every- 
thing he  has  writt^i. 


Art.  IV. — La  RipMique  dans  les  Carrosses  du  Rai — Triofuphe 
sans  Combat — Schies  de  la  Revolution  de  1848 — Curie .  de  la 
Liste  Civile etdu  Domaine  Priv4,  par  Louis  Tirel,  ex^Controleur 
des  Equipages  de  S*  M.    pp.  226.    Paris,  1850. 

THE  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848  differ  from  all  former  revo- 
lutionary convulsions  in  France  in  one  remarkable  point — ^tbat 
of  being  such  mere  accidents  and  so  little  in  accordance  with 
either  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  the  vic- 
torious party,  after  the  first  short  interval  of  tumult  and  terror, 
found  itself  not  strong  enough  to  gag  the  press,  and  that,  thanks 
to  the  habits  of  constitutional  freedom  introduced  and  established 

nominaretur ;  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio,  ut  ilium  eodem  aoimo 
dixine,  quo  bellavit,  appareat.' — Qmntiliatif  lib.  10. 

It  it  obvious  that  Qumtilian  would  oot  thus  have  expressed  himself,  imless  i 
at  least  of  Ciesar's  speeches  had  been  extant  in  hb  time. 
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bj  the  Restoration,  it  has  been  no  longer  possible  to  conceal  from 
public  indignation  the  fraudulent  pretexts,  the  ignoble  intrigues, 
and  the  scandalous  abuses  and  excesses  by  which  both  these 
catastrophes  were  produced  and  accompanied.  The  revelations 
of  Sarrans,  Mazas,  Berard,  and  Bonnelier  have  reduced  to  their 
real  value  the  *  glorious  days  of  July ;'  and  now  the  flimsy  vapour- 
ings  of  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc,  with  the  astounding  com- 
mentaries of  Chenu  and  Delahodde,  and  a  crowd  of  other  evidences 
of  all  classes,  have  exposed  the  fraud,  the  folly,  the  horrors,  and  the 
crapuh  of  the  February  scramble,  which — in  the  very  Assembly 
that  represents  it  and  even  by  those  who  had  giddily  helped  to 
produce  it — ^has  been  justly  stigmatised  as  ^j<mm6es  terribles  et 
Jtmestesr 

The  popularity  of  all  the  works  that  have  any  tendency  to  dis- 
credit the  Republic  is  an  indubitable  proof  of  how  little  it  was  and 
is  in  unison  with  public  opinion,  and  the  volume  now  before  us  has 
made  a  great  sensation — not  because  the  facts  which  it  relates  are 
of  much  importance,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  because  they  are 
small  matters,  which  from  their  very  triviality  throw  the  greater 
obloquy  and  ridicule  on  the  Republic  and  its  heroes. 

Among  the  slanders,  the  afironts,  and  the  injustice  which  during 
the  earlier  period  of  this  revolution  were  lavished  on  the  late 
King,  the  most  serious,  both  as  affecting  his  character  and  his 
property,  were  the  imputations  of  meanness  and  even  dishonesty 
in  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He  was  accused  of  sordid  avarice  and 
gross  rapacity ;  of  having  transferred  large  sums  from  his  French 
revenues  and  allowances  to  create  an  enormous  private  fortune  in 
England  and  America — and  this  was  made  an  excuse  for  the 
seizure,  not  only  of  all  his  own  patrimonial,  private,  and  personal 
property,  but  even  of  that  of  his  children,  and  for  inviting  and 
exaggerating,  in  connexion  with  that  seizure,  every  possible  claim, 
real  or  pretended,  that  could  be  brought  up  against  him,  his 
family,  or  even  his  government.  Every&ing  that  he  possessed  in 
the  world,  which  had  not  been  already  plundered  from  his  palaces 
by  the  people  *  si  rruignanime  et  ginirenix^  was  sequestrated  and 
committed  to  the  custody  and  superintendence  of  a  Paris  notaiy 
of  Radical  principles,  whose  administration  of  his  trust  was  so 
rigid  that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  part  with  what  was  left 
mipillaged  of  the  Queen's  wearing  apparel.  He  seemed  inclined 
to  treat  us  with  a  new  edition  of  Les  Chemises  d  Gorsas^  and 
M.  le  Baron  Fain  and  M.  le  Comte  de  Montalivet  were  forc^  to 
dance  attendance  in  the  notary's  waiting-room  to  solicit  the  re- 
lease of  her  Majesty's  body-linen !  *  The 

*  In  1791  whea  the  poor  old  aunti  of  Louis  XVI.  were  arrested,  their  clothes,  even 
to  their  Tery  diifts,  were  seiied— a  brutality  which  one  Goms  (then  a  journalist,  after- 
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The  vezatioiiB  and  hardships  tfau»  imp€>9ed  on  LouM-Fhilippe 
in  the  liquidation  of  so  large  a  mass  of  debt,  seal  and  imputed, 
have  induced  the  Comte  de  Montalivet,  late  minister  of  the 
ro3ral  civil  list,  to  publish  an  ample  vindication  of  the  Kii^ 
on  every  point  of  his  financial  transactums.  Of  that  work  we 
need  on  this  occasion  to  say  no  more  than  that  it  confirms  in  detail 
the  brief  statement  as  to  the  insignificance  of  Loois-Philippe's. 
£Dreign  resources  which  we  presented  to  our  readers  in  June,. 
1848. 

But  while  M .  de  Montalivet's  defence  carried  conviction  to  the 
minds  of  all  who  were  inclined  to  look  seriously  into  those  sal>- 
jects,  there  appeared  the  pamphlet  of  M.  Tirel^  '  Ex-comp- 
troller of  the  Equipages/  in  which — ^loyally  indignant  at  the 
calumnies  against  his  exiled  master,  and,  obviously,  not  less  so  at 
having  lost  his  own  place — ^he  produces  (amount  some  gniver 
topics  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter)  a  very  singular  and 
piquant  set-off  against  the  portion  of  the  Civil  List  debt  attributed 
to  his  own  department ;  and,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  public 
and  to  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  almost  all  t^  leading  mett 
of  the  Revolutionaiy  Government,  brings  them  in  as  debton  to 
the  Civil  List  for  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  royal  carriages  and 
horses,  of  which  in  the  first  transports  of  their  triumph  they  had 
constituted  themselves  the  legitimate  heirs  and  owners.  This 
unexpected  tu  quoque  has  burst  like  a  bombshell  on  the  patriots, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  weightier  imputations  of  personal  in- 
delicacy and  official  malversation,  it  exhibits  some  peculiar  cay- 
cmnstances  of  ridicule  which  have  made  the  eaupS  a  Floeen  and 
the  britska  h  Louis  Blanc  a  more  stinging  joke  than  even  the 
chemises  h  Cforsas.  The  very  title  i»  an  epigram.  Under  the 
ancient  monarchy,  monter  dans  les  carrosses  du  Hoi  waa  a  special 
privilege  of  the  higher  aristocracy ;  and  it  is  certainly  droll  enougk 
to  find  A&ert  ouvrier  and  Marc  Caussidi^re  aping  the  same 
honour! 

It  seems  that  immediately  on  tlie  expulsion  of  the  royal  family  the* 
Provisional  Grovemment  named  one  of  its  satellites  to  the  duties  of 
Master  of  the  Horse,  and  this  grateful  and  active  functionary — 
Belin  by  name,  and  by  trade  a  bandagiste  or  truss-maker — lost 
DO  time  in  suppljFing  the  whole  nova  progenies  of  statesmen  with 
equipages  from  the  ex-royal  stables  suitable  to  thmr  new-fledged 
dignities.     Forty-one  carriages    and  nmety-ons  horses,   with  a 


words  a  Conrentimuilitt,  and  tht  flnt  tit  thit  body  gutilolSn«d^  joftifiad  by  i „ 

that  Hie  shifts  matt  have  been  bought  wHh  public  moneys  and  •»  bdonsBd  to  him  or 
any  of  the  people  rather  than  to  the  princesses.  This  was  ridiculed  in  a  song  called 
Les  Chemises  a  Genoa — a  plaisanterie  which  had  sucb  success  at  the  time  at -to  have 
become  historical. 

^roporticHiate 
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proportionate  nnmber  of  coaehmen,  footing  and  grooms,  were 
appft>priated  to  die  daily  senFioe  of  the  yarious  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  tiwir  families  (p.  197).  The  accomits 
of  the  royal  stables  had  always  been  kept,  it  seems,  with  great  pre^ 
cinon  and  ezactnessi*  The  carriages  were  distingiiished — as  shipv 
are — by  name$  such  as  Apoll<h  Diamond^  DuchesSy  and  so  forth, 
and  the  horses,  by  the  seme  kind  of  trivial  or  fanciful  nomenda- 
tnre  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in  our  own  stables  ;  and  a  register 
^iras  kept  of  the  daily  employment  of  each  horse  and  carriage. 
When  the  Eeuyeii^B€mdagiste  of  the  Provisional  Government  had 
given  his  general  orders  to  M.  Tirel  for  the  supply  of  the  vehicles 
to  the  several  functionaries,  the  selection  of  the  individual  equi- 
pages rested  with  the  latter,  and  it  is  the  exercise  of  this  choice 
^baX  has  given  to  die  graver  matters  of  charge  a  comic  and  even 
faicieal  air. 

M .  Tirel  prefaces  his  details  by  observing  that  many  of  the 
personages  who  were  tiius  accommodated  with  the  equipages- 
under  his  charge  had  had  very  little  experience  of  anything  of  the 
kind  beyond  a  cab  or  an  omnibus.  One  of  those  ^  great  ladies,*' 
who  was,  he  hints,  more  used  to  wash  fine  linen  than  to  wear  it, 
ordered  her  new  carriage  to  be  at  the  door  on  the  first  morning 
a£kar  her  accession,  at  ten  o'clock,  but  so  impadent  was  she 
for  the  expected  ride^  that  as  early  as  half  past  nine  she  came 
in  person  to  the  royal  mews,  accompanied  by  a  maid  with 
a  basket,  and  insisted  on  having  the  carriage  direcdy.  A  very 
haodsome  chariot  was  presently  got  ready,  which  the  lady  tri- 
uraphantly  entered,  jEollowed,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  attend- 
ants, by  the  maid  and  die  basket.  When  the  chariot  came  back, 
some  unmistakeable  stains  on  its  lich  silk  lining  testified  that  the^ 
lady  had  been  at  market,  and  had  carried  home  her  provisions  in 
fte  ci-devant  royal  vehicle,  while  certain  fragments — debris — 
fimnad  on  the  footrcarpet  indicated  diat  she  and  her  servant  had 
made  a  kind  of  repast  by  llie  way  (p.  197).  M.  Tirel  seems  tor 
produce  this  anecdote  as  a  mere  spirt  of  upstart  vulgarity ;  but 
the  pa^xkrts  may  possibly  consider  the  lady's^  proceedings  as  a 
public  rebuke  to  the  idle  luxury  of  die  Court,  and  the  hneutier9 
of  the  Pa;ffs  Latin  would  a^laud  a  tribute  to*  republican  sim- 
plicity after  the  purest  classical  model, 
*  et  sibi  Consul 
Neplaseat,  ourru  servns  portatur  eedem/ 

*  The  following  ftatittict  of  the  royal'  stables  seem  worth  preserring.  T^  total 
aTCiage  expense  during  Louis  Philippe's  reign  had  been  abo«t 40,<N)0/.  a  year:  in  the 
last  two  yean  it  bad  risen  to  46,000/.  and  50,000/.  Thenmnber  of  carriages. wai  S75 : 
the  number  of  horses  360— of  wldch  there  wete^ — 202  bred  in  Noimandy^ — 18  from, 
other  parts  of  Fraxio»— 76  English — 35  Germans — IS  Spaniards— 14  Arabs.  The 
whok  es^nated  at  the  afwrage  Ttlne  of  00/.  eadk 
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It  is,  we  suspect,  of  this  same  great  per8<Miage  that  M.  Tirel  tdls 
us  another  pleasant  story.  It  seems  that  the  ladies  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  accommodated  themselves  with  the  royal 
boxes  at  the  opera  and  theatres  as  freely  as  they  did  with  the 
equipages;  and  in  answer  to  some  objection  hinted  to  one 
of  them,  she  vindicated  the  right  of  herself  and  *  her  colleagues ' 
as  she  called  them,  by  the  decisive  argument, — '  Why^  it  *s  us  that 
is  the  Princesses  now  /'  (p.  193). 

The  usual  hire  of  a  job  carriage  and  pair  of  horses  for  a  day  in 
Paris  is  stated  by  M.  Tirel  at  twenty-five  francs,  and  that  of  a 
saddle-horse  at  fifteen ;  and  at  these  moderate  rates  he  is  con- 
tent to  estimate  the  very  superior  articles  supplied  from  the  royal 
mews,  and  to  debit  the  respective  parties  who  used  them.  It 
seems  that  M .  Tirel  was  not  only  a  strict  accountant,  but  more- 
over somewhat  of  a  wag,  and  indeed,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem, 
a  good  deal  of  a  prophet ;  and  he  tells  us  that,  in  selecting  the 
carriages  and  horses  for  the  use  of  the  several  functionaries,  he 
was  guided  by  the  names  which  seemed  to  him  most  congenial  to 
their  respective  characters.  The  satirical  aptitude  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  selections  seems  at  first  sight  too  piquant  to  be 
absolutely  genuine ;  but  M .  Tirel  protests  that  they  are  literally 
true.  We  shall  first  present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  the  ex- 
comptroller's  most  striking  statemaits,  and  shall  then  produce 
his  vindication  of  his  accuracy. 

For  the  seventy-five  days  of  his  reign,  Citizen  Lsdru  Rolun  had 
at  his  orders  four  carriages,  eighteen  draught  and  saddleliorses,  and 
ten  servants.  ^  None  of  the  King^s  sons,'  says  M.  Hrel,  *  had 
ever  had  any  such  establishment.'  For  these,  at  the  rates  before 
stated,  the  comptroller  brings  in  Citizen  Ledru  Rollin  debtor  to  the 
civil  list  in  a  sum  of  27,750  francs ;  but  what  is  worse,  he  hints 
that  the  character  of  the  celebrated  demagc^e  was  expressed  in 
the  names  of  the  horses  appropriated  to  his  use,  as  Montoffnard, 
Orageuxj  Trompeur^  Hypocrite^  Vandale,  Dtaile^  PoUron,  and 
the  like.  The  latter  epithet  must  surely  have  be^  furnished  by 
a  kind  of  second  sight  of  the  hero's  somewhat  ignoble  eso^ 
through  the  vasistas  of  t^e  Conservatoire,  in  June,  1849. 

Citizen  Marrast,  formerly  a  schoolmaster  and  editor  of  the 
Nationaly  whose  aristocratic  airs  and  affectations  obtained  him 
the  sobriquet  of  Marquis,  was,  however,  satisfied  with  one  chariot 
and  pair,  the  charge  for  which  was  only  2975  francs  ;  but  the  name 
of  his  carriage  was  the  Ci-devant,  and  his  horses  were  PinqMt 
and  Faquin — Dandy  and  Bogue. 

Arago,  the  astronomer,  is  likewise  charged  2975  francs  for 
the  chariot  Star,  drawn  by  Thunder  and  Lightning, 

Marie,  a  second-rate  hiwyer,  who  got  into  first-rate  offices,  u 
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diarged  6850  francs  for  a  calkche  named  Screech-owl^  and  the  two 
horses  Babbler  and  Wrangler, 

Citizen  Flocon,  ci-devant  editor  of  La  Riforme^  whom  our 
Parisian  friends  had  likened  to  Sancho  Panza  m  Barataria,  had 
two  carriages ;  one  for  himself,  and  one  for  his  lady  ;  but  as  they 
were  seldom  both  out  together,  M.  Tirel's  liberality  only  debits 
him  with  the  latter.  It  was  called  the  Duchess^  and  drawn  by 
two  mares,  viz.,  Calypso  and  Pomarie — ^the  name  of  the  celebrated 
queen  of  the  Polynesian  Cjrprus.  On  this  occasion  M.  Tirel  is 
ungallant  enough  to  make  some  insinuations  which  we  are  not 
sure  that  we  quite  understand,  and  should  not  copy  if  we  did. 

Crbmieux,  the  Jew  lawyer,  whose  unwelcome  surveillance  and 
hypocritical  attention  to  the  King  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
February  were  so  obtrusively  offensive,  had  a  carriage  named 
Cerberus^  and  one  of  his  horses  was  Jtidas. 

Citizen  Carnot — that  wonderful  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion— was  admirably  characterised  by  the  names  of  his  steeds — 
Pedcmt  and  Midas. 

The  little  onHor  Louis  Blanc  had  for  forty  days  an  elegant 
little  britska,  named  the  Humming-bird^  with  two  ponies.  Millet- 
seed  and  Ciron — Ciron  being  what  is  called  in  English,  flesh-worm, 
and  in  the  French  dictionanr  is  noted  as  le  plus  petit  des  insectes. 
On  the  subject  of  Louis  Blanc  and  his  bntska,  M.  Tirel  tells 
what  he  calls  a  ^delicious'  anecdote.  One  evening,  after  one  of 
his  socialist  lectures  at  the  Luxembourg,  as  he  was  stepping  into 
this  smart  little  vehicle,  he  attempted  to  reconcile  his  position 
with  his  doctrines  by  exclaiming  to  the  crowd  of  admirers  who 
were  about  to  trudge  home  on  foot,  ^The  day  will  come,  my 
friends,  when  you  will  cdl  ride  in  carriages.' 

Citizen  Courtais,  who  was  suddenly  invested  with  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  but  was  dismissed 
and  imprisoned  for  his  incapacity  or  infidelity,  was  supplied 
during  his  ccHnmand  with  four  chargers,  splendidly  caparisoned, 
but  with  the  ominous  names  of  Soldiery  Blockhead^  Don  Q^ixote^ 
and  Sufferer! 

Citizen  Clement  Thomas,  another  extemporised  general  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  who  forfeited  both  his  popularity  and 
his  place  by  having  called  the  Cross  of  the  Legicm  of  Honour — 
which  he  happen^  not  to  have — a  bauble^  rode  for  forty-seven 
days  two  chargers,  named  Bauble  and  Envy  I 

Two,  and  two  only,*  of  the  new  government — Dupont  and 
Lamartine  —  declined  the  use  of  the  equipages  that  M.  Tirel 
had  selected  for  them  with  more  than  his  usual  felicity  of  nomen- 

*  Three  fnnctionariet  of  a  tecoDcUuy  nmk— MM.  Vaulabelle,  Bethmoot,  and 
Pinard— alao  dcdioed. 
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clatnre.  For  Dopont  he  designed  ib»  oarrkge  Doyen,  wbirit 
means  exactly  President  by  age,  and  his  hones  wisve  to  hare  been 
Chod-man  and  Upright;  and,  for  Lamartme,  the  chariot  Apollo, 
with  two  horses,  Piraeus  and  EnchantSTy  but,  for  a  second  pair, 
wiere  added  My  Serious  aa«l  IHgzag. 

These  coincidences  (and  there  are  about  five  and  twenty  othen 
haitilj  less  curious)  will  no  doubt  appear  to  our  readers  all  veij 
singular,  and  some  quite  incredible.  It  is  sufficiently  stiBnge 
that  the  idea  of  such  epigrammatic  insults  to  his  new  masters 
should  have  occurred  to  M.  Tirel ;  still  more  so  dmt  he  should 
have  ventured  to  put  it  into  execution ;  but  most  of  all;  that  he 
should  have  had  the  second  sight  of  foreshadowing  such  accidenta] 
mishaps  as  those  which  subsequently  befell  Ledru  RoUin,  Cour- 
tais,  Thomas,  and  some  others  of  his  victims ;  but  on  the  oAer 
hand,  he  appeals  boldly  to  the  books  of  the  department  and  llie 
evidence  of  the  servants-^both  still  extant  and  opesk  to  examina- 
tion— ^for  the  perfect  accuracy  of  all  his  asserti<ms ;  he  gives  in 
an  appendix  the  official  list  of  the  names  he  quotes ;  and  amidst 
a  variety  of  redamatione  and  objections  made  to  olher  topics  of 
his  work,  we  have  not  seen  any  doubt  thrown  on  this  singular 
coincidraace  of  character  and  names.  Our  guess  at  the  solulixia  of 
the  enigma  is  this — that  Tirel  is  not  quite  so  clever  nor  so  faimve 
a  fellow  as  he  wishes  to  seem.  We  suspect  that,  at  the  first  o«t» 
break,  he  was  willing  enough  to  keep  his  place  by  flattering  bis 
new  masters,  and  having  on  his  list  canriages  with  sudi  lucky  names 
as  Doyen,  Apollon,  Skir,  and  such  horses  as  Good-man  and  Up^ 
right,  Pegasus  and  Enchanter,  Thwuder  and  Lightning,  it  waft 
a  very  obvious  piece  of  courtiership  to  s^ipsopriate  them  to 
Dupont,  Lamartine,  and  Arago ;  and  we  dare  say  that  Madame 
Flocon  would  not  much  resent  Uie  being  idluded  to<  as  ai  Duchess 
or  even  as  a  Calypso.  The  con^limentary  idea  being  once  adp> 
mitted,  the  opposite  one  became  equally  obvious;  and  as  M. 
Hrel  probably  began  very  early  to  suspect  thai  he  was  likefy 
to  be  dismissed,  he  may  have  treasured  up  a.  little  secret  spLeest 
and  future  ridicule  against  adverse  individuals — 

— *  qnsB  nuue-eondonabitar ; 

S^  proferentur />o«^,  at  peigent  Iteders;' — 
and^  moreover,  we  must  recollect  that  *  an  two  man  ride  of  a  horse, 
one  must  ride  behind.'  When,  therefore,  the  mors  ccmiplime&taij 
names  were  all  appropriated,  diose  who  came  after  must  e'en  pot 
up  with  those  that  were  leits  flattering  ;  and'  as'  tile  latter  lai^y 
predominated,  it  was.  a  Iticky  cbmoe,  and  not  a  miracnlaas  aiHici* 
paction,  that  enabled  M.  Tirel  to  horse  Ledru  Rollin's  ooadi  wkh 
Montagnard  and  PoUron — to  mount  Cburtaie  and  T%oma8  <m 
Blockhead  and  Battble — and  to  moderate  his  first  cfHinJiment  t» 

^     Lamartine 
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LaraHntine  bj  velaying  Pegasus  and  Enchanter  wbh  Mystery  and 
Zigzag. 

Two  or  three  of  the  thirty-fiTe  penons  exhibited  in  M .  TireFs 
Use  (but  not  in  ours)  hare  denied  any  personal  use  of  the 
iojbI  equipages  ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  assert  that  thejr  had 
even  hii^  carriages  on  their  prirate  account — ^not  one,  it  seems, 
of  the  whole  administration^  unless  perhaps  Lannrtine,  having  a- 
caniage  of  his  own.  But  it  is  not  denied  that  the  carriages  went' 
every  day,  by  orders  of  the  Bandagiate^  to  the  appointed  places ; 
that  tUr^  of  them  were  employed  as  M .  Tirel  states,  and  that 
the  o^er  halMozen  might  have  been  so,  for  aught  he  knew  ;  so 
that  on  ^e  whole  we  tiiink  t^at  the  great  mass  of  what  is  either- 
ixnportant  or  piquant  in  M.  Tirel's  assertions  may  be  taken  for 
andientic.  One  or  two  other  protesters  take  the  bolder  course  of 
admitting  that  th^  did  employ  the  royal  equipages,  but  assert 
that  it  was  only  for  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  that,  like  the- 
ladies  in  the  opera-box,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  We 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  ^ese,  and  indeed  all  the  rest  of 
the  revolutionary  functionaries,  had  not  some  excuse  for  consider* 
iag  these  bagages  de  Fennemi — so  one  of  the  parties  termed  them — 
88  lawful  spofls  of  war.  They  had  at  least  numerous  precedents 
for  the  practice ;  but  the  boldest  asserter  of  such  a  belligerent  right 
wonld  hardly  maintain  that  the  carriages  and  cattle  ought  to  have 
he&i — as  the  ex-comptroller  complains  that  they  were — still  kept 
at  the  king's  expense.  M.  Tirel's  view  is  illustrated  and  corrobo- 
rated by  the  following  remarkable  fact, — four  of  the  saddle-horses* 
employed  in  those  duties  happened  to  be  the  private  property  of 
tlie  Duke  de  Mcmtpensier,  who,  vrhen  the  first  bustle  was  over, 
ae»t  to  reclaim  them,  and  they  were  accoidingly  restored,  but  not 
mitil  he  had  paid  the  sequestrator  of  the  civil-Ust  the  cost  of  their 
keep  for  the  time  they  had  been  ridden  by  the  republican  officers. 

Heve  we  may  dismiss  the  lighter  portion  of  M.  Tirrfs  work ; 
bat  it  omtains^  as  we  have  already  hinted,  much  graiFer  matter. 

The  position  of  the  royal  stables,  looking  out  on  the  Carousel 
and  the  erolanade  between  the  Tuileries  and  die  Louvre,  and 
dose  to  the  Place  du  Palais  Royal — where  the  only  serious  conflict 
took  place— afforded  M.  Tire)  a  better  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
popular  movemei^  than*  any  witness  we  have  yet  heard,  and  his 
evidence  is  veiy  decided  on  two  important  points :  the  first,  that 
the  number  of  the-  insurgents  was  exceedingly  small— oontemp- 
lible,  indeed,  compaied  to  the  forces  which  might  have  been  em^ 
ployed  against  tl^n,  and  exhibiting  much  less  than  the  habitual 
oomage,  and  rather  more  tbaa  ^  habitual  ferocity,  of  the 
Parisian  mob:  the  second,  on  which  M.  Tirel  insists  with  sorrows^* 
fair  earnestness,  isy  that  if  there  had  been  more  resolution  and  de- 
cision 
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cision  at  head-quarters  the  revolt  would  hare  been  suppressed 
with  comparatively  little  diflSculty.  We  have  in  former  articles 
discussed  both  these  points  ;  and  though  we  concur  with 
M .  Tirel,  and  indeed  with  every  other  credible  witness,  in  the 
general  facts,  and  in  this  conclusion  also,  we  still  adhere  to  our 
opinion,  that  a  victory  so  obtained  would  probably  have  been 
only  a  postponement  of  the  evil  day,  and  ^at  it  was  therefore 
fortunate — probably  for  the  public  interests,  and  certainly  for  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  King  and  M.  Guizot — that  more  blood  was 
not  shed  in  defence  of  a  system  which,  deriving  its  anomalous 
authority  from  the  insurrectionary  principle  of  the  July  revolution, 
could  never  be  really  safe  from  a  similar  catastrophe.  We  shall 
not  renew  this  discussion,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  relating 
some  remarkable  facts,  of  which  M.  Tirel  was  himself  an  eye- 
witness, and  which  we  suppose  will  be  new  to  our  readers,  as  they 
are  to  us. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  24th  of  February  an 
order  came  to  get  ready  about  the  same  number  of  royal  carriages 
that  were  usually  employed  for  a  drive  to  St.  Cloud  or  Versailles, 
whither  M.  Tirel  very  naturally  concluded  the  royal  family  were 
about  to  retire ;  but  judging  from  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  this 
was  no  ordinary  movement,  an  additional  number  of  carriages  were 
prepared.  As  M.  Tirel  has  put  us  on  the  look  out  for  coin- 
cidences of  names,  we  remark,  en  passant^  that  two  of  the  carriages 
ordered  for  this  expedition  happened  to  be  called  the  Thames  and 
the  Seine  Infirieure — ^the  King  having  eventually  made  his  escape 
from  the  Seiive  InfMeare  (Honfleur  and  Havre)  to  the  banks  of 
the  Thames.  The  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  the  mews-yard,  all 
harnessed,  and  the  coaclunen  ready  to  mount  their  boxes  and  the 
postilions  their  horses,  under  the  order  and  guidance  of  a  young 
outrider,  named  Hairon ;  but  the  steady  countenance  and  loyal 
enthusiasm  shown  by  the  eight  or  ten  thousand  regular  troops 
which  surrounded  the  Tuileries  gave  the  occupants  of  ^e  roj^ 
stables  reason  to  hope  that  their  services  would  not  be  required 
that  day.  About  noon  ^  the  troops  disappeared  as  if  by  enchant^' 
ment  f  and  half  an  hour  after  the  order  came  to  send  round  the 
carriages,  which  accordingly  began  to  move,  young  Hairon .  at 
their  head,  in  his  full  livery  and  laced  hat.  Just  before  they 
quitted  the  yard,  Tirel  seeing  some  angry  groups  on  ^e  Carousel, 
told  Hairon  that  he  had  better  put  on  his  blue  surtout,  as  his 
scarlet  coat  might  attract  notice.  ^  Pooh,'  replied  he,  ^  why  should 
anybody  hurt  us,  who  hurt  nobody?  and  besides,  you  know  that 
we  never  attend  the  King  in  our  undress  liveries.'  The  great  gate 
opened,  and  the  carriages  proceeded ;  but  the  two  first  had  hardly 
passed  out  when  a  body  of  armed  mob  attempting  to  force  thdr 
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way  in,  the  gates  were  precipitately  shut,  and  a  straggling  fire 
firom  the  Carousel  and  the  adjoining  streets  was  directed  on  the 
equipages  which  had  advanced.  Two  carriage-horses  fell  dead ; 
two  others  were  mortally  wounded ;  the  horse  of  the  outrider,  who 
had  evidendy  been  the  chief  mark,  fell,  riddled  by  twelve  or 
fifteen  bullets,  but  the  young  man  himself  had  not  been  hit :  dis- 
engaging himself  as  rapidly  as  he  could  from  the  dead  horse,  he 
ran  for  refuge  to  the  Triumphal  Arch,  but  in  vain ;  a  ferocious 
villain  ran  to  meet  him,  and  fired  his  musket  right  into  his  breast ; 
the  ball  broke  the  collar-bone,  and  divided  the  carotid  artery. 
Hairon  fell  dead ;  the  assassin  seized  his  gold-laced  hat,  hoisted  it 
into  the  air,  as  a  sign  of  triumph,  and  invited  his  accomplices 
to  come  and  share  the  spoils.  The  poor  young  man  was  stripped 
of  all  his  clothes  with  a  quickness  and  dexterity  which  showed 
that  the  assassins  were  used  to  such  work ;  and  the  body  was  left 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  no  other  covering  than  its  shirt. 

This  was  the  terrible  event,  which  would  probably  have  pro- 
duced still  more  horrible  consequences  to  the  royal  family,  if  the 
Duke  de  Nemours  had  not^  from  his  station  in  the  front  of  the 
Tuileries,  separated  from  the  crowd  by  the  great  grille^  observed 
the  stoppage,  and  with  great  presence  of  mind,  availing  himself 
of  a  lucky  accident,  been  able  to  send  round  three  little  one- 
horse  carriages,  which  happened  to  be  standing  within  the 
grille,  to  the  rescue  of  the  King,  who  was  already  on  the  Place  de 
Louis  XV, J  waiting  for  the  eqipages  which  had  been  thus  mur- 
derously intercepted.  The  assassin,  whose  name  it  appears  was 
Lacombe,  lost  no  time,  says  M.  Tirel,  in  presenting  himself  to  M. 
Ledru  Rollin,  and  with  poor  Hairon's  hat  in  his  hand  as  a  certi- 
ficate of  civisme,  asked  and  immediately  obtained  the  place  of 
guardian  in  the  great  Museum,  under  the  very  windows  of  which 
the  murder  had  been  perpetrated.  M.  TireFs  narrative  of  these 
facts  has  been  violently  contradicted  by  some  of  the  friends  and 
associates  of  Lacombe,  but  has  been  substantially  corroborated  by 
other  and,  we  think,  indisputable  testimony.  The  only  point  of 
the  case  on  which  there  is  any  doubt  is  as  to  the  minister  by  whom 
the  appointment  was  actually  made.  One  witness  denies  that  any 
such  appointment  was  made  by  Ledru  Rollin ;  but  his  account 
of  the  transaction  has  been  totally  disproved  on  other  points ;  and 
on  the  whole,  as  the  appointment  was  in  Ledru  Rollin's  depart- 
ment, we  are  not  entitl^  to  refuse  credit  to  M.  Tirel  on  that  point, 
until  some  better  defence  for  M.  Ledru  Rollin  can  be  produced. 
But  as  to  the  main  fact,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  Lacombe 
presented  himself  at  the  Museum  with  the  claim  of  having  shot 
Hairon,  and  that  a  subsequent  inquiry  made  by  the  authority  of  a 
subsequent  ministry,  established  his  guilt,  and  occasioned  his 
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dismissal ;  nor,  as  M.  Tirel  veiy  justly  remarks,  can  ibis  aUanfe 
patronage  of  a  murder  be  at  all  incredible  on  the  part  of  a 
government  which  had  decreed  national  recompenses  to  tiie  can- 
nexions  of  Fieschi,  Pepin,  and  Alibaud. 

After  the  murder  of  Hairon,  the  mob  betook  themBefarei 
with  great  activity  to  the  destruction  of  the  two  carriagesL 
They  released  the  horses — ^the  dead  as  well  as  the  living — by 
cutting  the  rich  harness  to  pieces,  but  found  the  demolition  of 
the  coaches  a  more  difficult  job.  The  frequent  attempts  <m  the 
Xing^s  life  had  suggested  the  introduction  of  a  great  deal  of  inn 
into  the  vehicles  destined  for  his  personal  use.  They  wese  ball- 
proof  in  every  part  but  the  windows ;  and  though  decorated  inside 
and  out,  like  any  other  carriage,  were,  in  fact,  as  M.  Tirel  calls 
them,  ^  moving  citadels.'  At  the  head  of  the  mob  engaged  in  this 
attempt  now  appeared  a  character  nowhere,  we  believe,  to  be 
seen  but  in  French  revolutions.  A  woman  of  hrge  stature,  but 
still  young,  and  of  a  form  and  features  that  must  have  been  hand- 
some, till  drink  and  debauchery  had  degraded  them,  was  the  Fniy 
of  the  hour — Duxfoeminafacti  !  Over  her  very  loose  attire  Ae 
wore  military  cross-belts,  with  their  appendant  sabre  and  car- 
touche. She  bore  in  her  hand  a  heavy  musket,  whidi  she 
handled  like  a  feather,  and  on  her  head  a  military  cw,  all  pro- 
bably the  spoils  of  some  soldier  that  she  or  her  followers  had 
murdered.  Fifteen  or  twenty  scoundrels  of  the  most  hang-dog 
looks  obeyed  the  shrill  and  grating  voice  of  what  M.  Tirel 
strangely  calls  ^  this  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  brothels ; '  she  easily 
broke  sJl  the  glasses  of  the  £rst  coach,  and  defaced  the  anns 
and  panels  with  her  bayonet,  but  the  iron-bound  body  resisted 
even  the  butt-end  of  her  musket  Surprised  at  this  resistance, 
she  directed  her  gang  to  stuff  it  quite  full  of  straw,  to  wfaidi 
she  set  fire,  jumping  up  at  the  same  moment  on  die  coachman's 
seat,  where  she  sat  with  the  musket  between  her  legs,  while 
her  satellites  harnessing  themselves,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  to 
the  pole  of  the  carriage,  now  blazing  out  at  its  two  side  windows, 
dragged  her  along,  to  make,  as  she  called  it,  ^  a  little  ezcunion 
to  the  Carousel  and  the  Tuileries.'  But  though  the  straw, 
renewed  again  and  again,  blazed  away,  the  coadi  would  not 
bum,  and  the  virago,  jumping  from  the  box  in  a  violent  rage, 
set  the  crowd  the  example  of  endeavouring  with  paving  stones, 
iron  bars,  and  whatever  other  instruments  of  violence  they  could 
lay  their  hands  upon,  to  break  it  to  pieces — ^but  all  in  vain ;  until 
at  last  in  her  despair  she  screamed,  with  a  hoarse  voice.  To  the 
river ^  to  the  river;  and  accordingly  it  was  dragged  down  to  one 
of  the  bridges,  and  there  with  great  difficulty  hoisted  over  the 
parapet,  and  precipitated  into  the  Seine ;  as  were  also  two  other 
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'Carruiges  of  the  same  doBcnption ;  and  there  they  lay  for  four  or 
five  months,  when  they  were  sold  as  old  iron,  and  the  proceeds 
were,  no  donbt,  consoientiously  placed  to  iJie-credit  of  the  civil  list. 
While  aU  this  was  going  on,  the  mob  were  besieging  a  party 
of  the  Mmiidpal  Guards  said  a  company  of  the  14th  regiment  of 
the  line  which,  when  the  orders  were  given  Cor  the  general  retraat 
of  the  troops,  bad  been  forgotten  in  the  goardhouse  of  the  Place 
du  Palais  Royai.  The  insurgents  had  seized  the  commanding 
officer,  and  when  he  gallantly  refused  to  order  his  men  to  sur- 
jrender  their  arms,  they  butchered  him  in  the  most  disgusting 
^manner.  This  rendered  the  soldiers  desperate,  and  they  resolved 
to  defend  themselves  to  the  uttermost.  M.  Delahodde,  who 
himself  was  present,  tells  us  the  mob — at  the  head  of  whom  were 
MM.  Canssidieie,  Albert,  Lagrange,  and  odier  leaders — showed 
no  great  desire  to  win  the  post  at  much  personal  risk ;  they  there- 
fore despatched  a  messenger  for  two  pieces  of  cannon,  but  they 
not  arriving  immediately, 

^  and  the  soldiers  persisting  in  their  resistance,  one  of  the  insurgents 
]Ve  think  his  identity  is  not  unknown]  exclaimed  '*  Let  us  roaet 
Mem.''  No  sooner  said  than  done :  a  quanti^  of  hay  and  other  oom- 
bustibles  were  piled  up  against  the  doors  and  windows  and  set  fire  to. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  stifled,  othen  were  burnt  alive,  the  rest  pre- 
ferring— death  for  death — the  danger  that  fiiced  them  without,  to  the 
agonies  of  fire  within,  opened  the  doors  and  presented  themselves  to  the 
bullets  and  bayonets  of  their  assailants.  This  was  a  case  in  which 
honour  as  well  as  humanity  should  have  dictated  mercy ;  but  no— - 
every  man  was  masiacred— ;/f^^  corpses,  covered  with  wounds  and  dis- 
figured by  fire,  were  spread  out  upon  the  pavement — ^some  were  no  more 
than  heaps  of  ashes.  Such  was  the  fight  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  the  only 
serious  conflict  that  took  place  in  the  whole  of  this  revolution,  and  it 
was  this  high  deed  of  arms  that  was  celebrated  with  all  the  trumpets 
of  praise  by  the  journalists  of  the  Kiforme  and  National^  who  had  been 
themselves  very  much  mixed  up  with  this  glOTious  event.'— p.  51. 

The  hay  which  was  applied  to  this  dreadful  use  was  plundered 
£rom  the  royal  stables,  which  (as  we  have  said)  were  close  by,  and 
several  of  the  carriages  that  were  not  fire-proof  were  dragged  to  the 
same  place  and  broken  up  and  applied  to  the  same  nefarious  purpose. 
In  short,  twenty-seven  carriages,  of  the  value  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion.  M.  Tirel  adds : — 
*  The  disgraceful  scenes  which  I  have  just  related  were  not  the 
spontaneous  work  of  a  misguided  multitude ;  they  were  visibly  directed 
by  men  whose  dress  and  language  showed  that  they  were  not  of  the 
same  class  with  the  brutal  and  ignorant  mob  that  followed  their  orders. 
Some  of  the  royal  servants,  victims  and  spectators  of  these  violences, 
have  assured  me  that,  amongst  those  whom  they  afterwards  drove 
about  in  the  royal  carriages,  they  recognized  several  countenances, 
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never  to  be  forgotten,  which  th6y  had  seen  illuminated  on  that  fiual 
evening  by  the  conflagration  of  the  royal  carriages.' — p.  68. 

In  estimating  the  general  loss  of  property  suffered  by  Louis 
Philippe  in  the  revolution,  M.  Tirel  enters  into  several  details, 
which  have  in  other  respects  something  of  historical  and  even  anti- 
quarian interest.  By  the  old  law  of  France  the  reigning  sovereign 
had  only  a  usufructuary  possession  of  a  great  class  of  the  personal 
and  moveable  property  of  the  Crown,  such  as  jewels,  ornamental 
and  antique  arms  and  armour,  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art, — state  carriages,  furniture  of  palaces,  &c.  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  valued  and  registered  in  official  inventories  kept  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  household.  All^such  articles  as 
were  not  in  ordinary  use  were  consigned  to  a  great  repository, 
called  the  Garde  Meiible;  and — ^notwithstanding  the  devastation 
and  plunder  of  the  royal  residences  at  several  epochs  of  revolu- 
tionary violences  and  some  notorious  robberies  conmiitted  on  the 
Garde  Meuble  in  the  first  Revolution — a  vast  deal  of  such  pro- 
perty remained  in  the  custody  of  its  official  guardians.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  palaces  of  the  Directory,  and  subsequently 
of  Buonaparte,  were  indebted  for  many  of  their  most  remarkable 
decorations  to  the  ancient  Mobilier  de  la  Couronne,  We  have  heard 
of  certain  splendid  suits  of  velvet  furniture  belonging  to  the  ancien 
rigime  which  Buonaparte  had  with  laudable  economy  applied  to 
his  own  use,  by  having  the  embroidered jf2eur«  de  /z«  picked  out  and 
replaced  with  his  own  bees.  This  we  have  only  on  hearsay  ;  but  we 
ourselves  saw  that  similar,  if  not  the  same,  furniture  was  similarly 
treated  by  Louis  XVIIL  on  his  restoration.  By  and  bye,  on  the 
chairs  and  sofas  of  his  Majesty's  own  cabinet — as  some  verses  of 
the  time  recorded — 

'  the  curious  mi^t  see 
The  ill-erased  traces  of  Buonaparte  s  bee.* 

The  royal  property  was  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which, 
especially  ascribed  to  the  Civil  List,  was,  in  fact,  public  pro- 
perty ;j«Uie  other  was  called  the  domaine  privd  of  the  King. 
There  was  also  the  private  property  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  which 
at  the  July  revolution  Louis  PhUippe  had  taken  precautions  to 
separate  from  both  the  Civil  List  and  the  domaine  prive.  All 
these  classes,  however,  were  seized  by  the  February  revolutionists, 
under  the  pretext  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  Civil  List,  which 
would  have  been  fair  enough,  had  there  been  (which  there  was 
not)  any  real  balance  against  Louis  Philippe  on  that  score;  but 
without  giving  him  credit — to  which  he  was  in  the  strictest  jus- 
tice entided — for  what  he  had  added  to  the  Civil  List  property, 
and  loading  with  all  kind  of  chicanery  and  exaction  his  personal 
interest  in  the  domaine  priv4.    This  mode  of  proceeding  will  be 
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best  explained  bj  one  of  many  instances  given  by  M.  Tirel. 
Cbarles  X.  had  on  his  abdication  left  behind  him  ten  or  a  dozen 
state  cairiagesy  some  of  them  *  really  chef-dCceuvres  of  art.'  One 
built  for  his  coronation  at  Rheims,  and  thence  called  the  SacrCy 
had  cost  no  less  than  13,000/.  sterling ;  others  had  cost  2000/.  or 
8000/.  each ;  and  the  whole  were  models  not  merely  of  construc- 
tion, but  of  all  the  decorations  of  painting  and  carving  of  which 
such  vehicles  are  susceptible.  These  carriages  were  soon  after 
the  July  revolution  exposed  to  public  auction.  Louis  Philippe, 
with  a  feeling  of  which  he  gave  many  analogous  instances,  thought 
it  indecent  that  these  fine  specimens  of  art  and  also  as  it  were 
types  of  royalty  should  thus  pass  into  the  hands  of  brokers, 
and  he  therefore  had  them  all  bought  in  at  no  inconsider- 
able prices :  for  the  Sacre  he  was  forced  to  bid  3600/. — and 
he  spent  400/.  more  in  necessary  repairs  on  it.  None  of  these 
carriages,  however,  did  he  ever  personally  use:  two  only  of 
diem  were  ever  used  at  all,  and  that  was  on  certain  diplomatic 
occasions,  when  it  was  the  etiquette  to  furnish  foreign  ambassadors 
with  royal  equipages.  The  republican  government  has  taken  pos- 
session of  all  these  carriages,  which  ludkily  escaped  the  February 
mob,  and  has  placed  them  and  their  elaborate  harness,  together 
with  a  great  variety  of  antique  and  foreign  horse-furniture  found 
in  the  Garde  Meuble,  as  objects  of  public  curiosity,  in  the  great 
national  Museum  of  Versailles : — ^it  has  even  proposed  the  erection 
of  a  special  repository  for  their  reception  and  better  preservation. 
This — en  attendant  the  recall  of  ^eir  rightful  owners — ^is  ^e  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  the  principle 
of  conservatism  extended  even  to  carriages ;  but  it  seems  hard 
that  these  chef-tTceuvres  ^arty  saved  from  destruction  by  Louis 
Philippe's  deucacy  and  good  taste,  out  of  his  private  purse, 
should  be  thus  taJcen  as  public  proper^,  without  any  compen- 
sation to  his  personal  estate.  This  is  a  sample  from  M.  Tirel's 
own  department ;  but  the  same  species  of  injustice,  on  a  much 
lai^er  scale,  was  extended  to  other  and  more  important  classes 
of  the  royal  property.  We  must,  however,  in  justice  add  that  a 
Commission  of  the  present  National  Assembly  has  shown  the  dis- 
position to  consider  these  matters,  we  will  not  say  with  more 
liberality,  but  at  least  with  less  injustice.  We  find  from  a  Report 
made  by  tfiis  Commission  that  the  inventories  of  ^e  furniture  and 
other  articles  handed  over  to  Louis  Philippe's  Civil  List  in  March, 
1832,  amounted  to  an  estimated  value  of  near  360,000/. ;  while 
it  appears  that  the  present  value  of  this  class  of  articles  belonging 
both  to  the  Civil  List  and  the  domaine  priv^j  (even  after  the  plunder 
of  the  Tuileries  and  Palais-Royal,  and  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  magnificent  country,  palace  of  Neuilly,)  is  not  less  than 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  NO.  CLXXVI.  2  o  600,000/., — 
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GOOfiOOl^ — a  sum  which  the  Kiagf s  officen  assert,  maA,  as  far  as 
the  inquiry  has  yet  gone,  have  proved  to  be  infinitelj  short  of 
the  resd  value ;  thus  even,  cm  the  Comimssiati's  own  Aowin^ 
the  Republic  was  indebted  to  the  dwmume  prioi  in  mt  least 
34O,O0Oi 

.  This  great  increase  of  prc^rtj  consists,  says  the  repoil  of  the 
Commission, 

'  of  the  articles  wliich  iuniish  the  principal  national  palaces,  and  parti- 
cularly the  apartments  which  are  open  to  public  curiosity.  A  consider- 
able  portion  of  them  haoe  been  employed  in  Jumidnng  the  Elyeie 
palace  of  the  Preeident  ofihe  MepubHc  ;  others  were  tak«i  m  1848  for 
the  use  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  adorn  sevend  apartments 
of  the  official  residences  of  the  Prendewt  ofihe  Assembly,  If  we  wen 
now  to  remove  all  these  articles,  and  apply  it  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
debts  of  the  Civil  list,  we  should  unfurnish  those  palaces,  deprive  our- 
selves of  a  vast  number  of  valuable  articles,  exactly  fitted  for  the  plaoss 
they  occupy,  and  which  could  not  be  replaced  but  at  a  very  grest 
expense.' — p.  109. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  very  wisely  propose  that  the  pubGe 
should  keep  the  articles,  cm  the  footing  of  a  composition  with  the 
liquidators  of  the  Civil  List,  and  they  propose  a  vote  of  2000/.  £ar 
making  out  an  inventory  of  the  articles  in  question,  which  they  say 
is  a  very  modern^  charge,  coipsidering  ihsX  the  inventories  will  fiU 
390  R^^ters,  and  enumerate  not  less  Ihan  190,311  items — sevenl 
of  the  items  comprising  a  numb^  of  smaller  denominations. 

M«  Tirel  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  a  certain  apartment  in  that  part  of  the  Tuileries  ex- 
tending along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  which  might  be  considered  as 
the  King's  strong^box^  escaped  observation  and  plimder.  It  con- 
tained on  the  morning  of  the  Revolution,  1st,  the  diamonds  of 
the  Crown,  worth  near  a  million  sterling ;  2nd,  bills  and  other 
securities  to  the  amount  of  some  160^000/. ;  3Fd,  about  13,000£. 
in  Bank  notes  and  about  1700/.  in  coin ;  4th,  the  jewek  of  the 
Princess  de  Joinville,  which  had  been  deposited  there  during  her 
visit  to  Algiers ;  5th,  a  great  quantity  of  public  stock,  bank  notes, 
and  jewels,  belonging  individually  to  various  members  of  the  Royal 
family,  and  placed  here  temporarily  in  the  private  custody  of  the 
Treasurer.  In  the  hurry  of  the  King's  departure  no  one,  for- 
tunately, had  thought  of  saving  this  property ;  we  say  fortur 
natelt/j  because  it  is  evident  from  the  details  whidi  M.  Tird  gives 
us  of  its  subsequent  removal  to  the  National  Treasory,  that  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  family  or  their  attendants  to 
save  it,  must,  on  the  c<mtrary,  have  rendered  its  pillage  by  the 
mob  inevitable. 

As  it  was,  its  safety  was  endangered  by  a  very  singnlar  ciocum- 

stance. 
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stsnoe.  On  a  lower  floor  than  that  in  which  all  these  valuables  were 
placed,  was  a  Kttle  room  accessible  by  a  small  *Tn3rsterious*  door 
£rom  the  arcade  between  the  Carousel  and  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  The 
room  in  question  was  the  office  through  which  the  charities  of  the 
Royal  family  were  dispensed ;  and  the  amount  of  these  charities 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  proximity  of  this  office  to  the  private 
treasury.  It  appears  that  the  private  charities  of  the  King  and 
Queen  during  the  sevoiteen  years  of  the  reign  amounted  to 
21,650,000  francs,  about  860,000/.  sterling— that  is  above  50,000/. 
Bf-yeht — and  their  more  ostensible  munificences  to  nearly  as  much. 
Those  of  the  Prince  Royal  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
amounted,  says  M.  Tirel,  to  the  annual  sum  of  from  four  to  five 
liundred  thousand  francs,  that  is,  from  sixteen  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  We  were  very  well  aware  of  the  charitable  dispositions 
of  all  those  illustrious  persons,  and  we  can  very  well  conceive  that 
the  peculiar  position  to  which  they  had  been  raised  by  a  popular 
tumult  and  a  kind  of  popular  election,  must  have  exposed  them 
to  an  extravagant  degree  of  popular  solicitation ;  but  we  confess 
that  the  amounts  stated  would  have  appeared  to  us  hardly  credible, 
€m  any  less  decisive  authority  than  that  of  M.  de  Montalivet. 

M.  Tirel  hs^,  he  tells  us,  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
this  ext^isive  charity  met  with  a  very  ungrateful  return.  The 
room  where  this  bureau  de  hhiificence  was  held  had  no  other 
furniture  than  the  clerks'  writing-desk  and  stools,  and  some 
shelves  and  presses,  in  which  were  ranged  the  registers  of  the 
dcmations  and  all  the  applications  of  the  several  parties  in 
alphabetical  order.  The  wicket  and  stairs  that  led  to  it, 
though  out  of  the  way  and  ^  mysterious^  to  most  of  the  inmates 
of  the  palace,  were  of  course  familiar  to  the  habitual  recipients 
of  the  royal  bounty,  amongst  whom  M.  Tirel  very  rationally 
condudes  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  Ae  mob  must  be  classed — 
because  it  was  by  this  remote  and  obscure  passage  Aat  a  very 
early,  if  not  the  very  first,  entrance  into  the  palace  was  effected — 
whereupon  the  intruding  mob  proceeded  directly  to  the  room  in 
question,  with  apparently  no  other  solicitude  than  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  books  and  papers,  which  they  carried  off,  and  tore, 
and  burnt,  even  to  the  last  fragment,  in  the  street  below.  Some 
of  the  invaders  were  observed  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  lay 
hold  of  certain  bundles  ;  and  one  in  particular  was  remarked  for 
the  care  with  which  he  destroyed  the  bundles  marked  widi  the 
initial  D,  and,  that  done,  taking  no  trouble  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  rest.  *  These  autographs  were  a  most  curious  col- 
lection,' says  M.  Tirel,  *in  which  were  to  be  found  many 
names  of  some  notoriety,  necessitous  artists,  authors  and  journal- 
ists, who  became  afterwards  remarkable  for  their  republican  ener- 

2  Q  2  r-^^^    gies.' 
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gies/  The  destruction  of  these  letters  and  registers  was  so  ex- 
clusively the  object  of  this  portion  of  the  mob  that  they  did  no 
other  damage,  and  did  not  even  carry  their  curiosity  so  far  as  to 
proceed  up  the  next  flight  of  stairs  to  the  rooms  overhead,  in 
which  they  would — with  as  little  resistance — ^have  possessed  theni- 
selves  of  the  diamonds,  cash,  and  other  treasures  before  enume- 
rated.    The  inference  is  obvious. 

Some  imperfect  idea  of  the  mischief  done  in  the  more  public 
and  accessible  apartments  of  the  Tuileries  and  Palais-lloyal 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  there  were  gathered  up  no  less 
than  twenty-five  tons  weight  of  broken  crystals,  mirrors,  and 
o^er  ornamental  and  table  glass ;  and  there  were,  moreover,  tan 
cartloads  of  fragments  of  the  finest  Sevres  china.  The  number 
of  pieces  of  porcelain  so  destroyed  was  above  45,000  ;  and  they 
were  so  richly  ornamented  that  800/.  worth  of  pure  gold  was  reco- 
vered from  the  wreck :  their  artistical  value  was  incalculable. 

The  devastation  at  the  Palais-Royal  was  greater  than  even  that  of 
the  Tuileries.  The  Orleans  family's  private  collection  of  pictures, 
an  assemblage  of  ^e  chef-dCceuvres  of  all  the  schools,  but  especially 
of  the  best  French  masters,  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  burned ;  and 
the  library,  a  collection  of  great  value,  and  still  greater  curiosity, 
was  torn  to  pieces ;  the  scattered  leaves  thrown  out  of  the 
windows,  filled  one  of  the  courts  of  the  palace  several  feet  deep ; 
and  when  set  fire  to,  the  court  became  an  immense  furnace,  which 
threatened  the  edifice,  and  the  whole  of  that  rich  and  populous 
neighbourhood,  with  a  general  conflagration.  In  the  Falais- 
Royal  was  placed  the  office  and  treasury  of  the  private  property 
of  the  house  of  Orleans.  By  the  presence  of  mind  and  courage 
of  the  officers  of  this  department,  who  severally  loaded  their  own 
persons  with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  without  suspicion,  a 
considerable  sum  in  money,  some  family  jewels,  miniatures,  and 
medals,  belonging  to  the  Queen,  were  saved,  and  finally  restored 
to  her  majesty ;  and  2(T  or  30,000/.'s  worth  of  notes  and  other 
securities  connected  with  the  Orleans  estates  were  also  preserved, 
but  were  delivered  over  to  the  national  sequestrator. 

At  Neuilly  the  destruction  was  still  more  complete;  for  there, 
after  beginning  by  a  general  pillage,  and  making  the  apartments 
the  scene  of  the  most  frightful  extremes  of  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery, the  building  was  committed  to  the  flames  ;  and  of  that 
rich  and  beautiful  villa  nothing  remained  but  the  blackened  walls. 
All  its  contents  perished — except  only  the  library.  It  had  been 
thrown  out  of  doors  before  the  mob  had  thought  of  setting  the 
palace  itself  on  fire,  in  order  to  its  being  burned  separately.  By 
this  accident  it  escaped  the  general  conflagration,  and  was  after- 
wards 
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wards    remored,  though   of   course  much   damaged,    when  the 
National  Guard  of  Neuilly  had  superseded  the  mob. 

These  were  the  results  of  a  revolution,  the  ^  orderly  and  generous ' 
character  of  which  has  been  so  prodLigally  extolled ;  and  be  it 
remembered  that  all  these  infamous  excesses  had  not  even  the 
apology  of  having  been  provoked  by  any  the  slightest  resistance 
to  the  will  of  the  people. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  we  have  no  serious  doubt  as 
to  any  of  the  main  facts  of  M.  Tirel's  narrative,  though  we  cer- 
tainly have  a  strong  impression  that  some  share  of  his  indigna- 
tion against  the  men  of  February  may  be  attributed  to  his  own 
dismissal,  and  that,  if  he  had  been  still  continued  in  office,  we 
should  have  heard  neither  of  his  satirical  nomenclature,  nor, 
we  even  suspect,  of  the  indecent  promotion  of  Citizen  Lacombe. 
When  he  designates  M.  de  RoUin  as  Diable^  we  feel  the  pro- 
'verbial  justice  of  giving  even  that  personage  his  due,  and  we 
must  therefore  admit,  that  if  ^e  ex-comptroller  really  enter- 
tained such  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Republican  govern- 
ment and  had  slily  prepared  for  future  use  such  a  stock  of 
insults  against  them  as  he  now  promulgates,  he  has  no  reason 
to  complain  of  having  been  relieved  from  a  service  that  must 
have  been  so  odious  to  him ;  and  the  less  so,  because  it  turns 
out  that  M.  Tirel  only  lost  by  one  revolution  what  he  had  got 
by  anodier.  M.  Tirel  was  himself  a  hero  of  July  as  Lacombe  was 
of  Februaiy ;  he  was  a  diccrri  de  Juillety  and  obtained  his  place 
in  the  royal  household  on  that  single  title.  Now  Lacombe  would 
have  been,  no  doubt,  a  d^cori  de  Fivrier  had  there  been  any  such 
decoration,  and  he  obtained  for  his  deeds  on  that  day  no  more  than 
the  same  reward  that  M.  Tirel  had  done  for  his — a  place  about 
the  Tuileries.  We  hope  that  M.  Tirel  did  not  earn  his  decoration 
by  any  such  deliberate  atrocity  as  he  charges  against  Lacombe ;  but 
if  we  knew  the  detail  of  the  services  for  which  he  was  so  de- 
corated, we  should  probably  find  that  these  were  not  in  principle 
essentially  different  from  those  of  Lacombe.  To  be  sure  M. 
Tirel  takes  care  to  inform  us  that  he  considers  the  insurrection 
against  Charles  X.  as  of  a  totally  different  class  and  character  from 
that  against  Louis-Philippe,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that  every 
man,  high  or  low — from  M.  Thiers  to  M.  Tirel— who  had  gained 
a  position  by  the  first  revolution  and  has  lost  it  by  the  second,  is 
of  the  same  mind ;  but  we  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  are  now  pretty  well  satisfied  that  those  events  were 
merely  successive  acts  of  the  protracted  comAlie  de  quinze  ans; 
and  that  the  only  class  of  persons  in  France  who  have  not  well 
founded  causes  of  complaint  against  the  men  of  Fehmary^  are 
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the  mot  of  July.  Itideed  the  identity  of  the  principles  or  Eatfaar 
pretexts  by  which  both  these  vevokiticNas  were  acoompUshed  wm 
emphadealLy  established  by  the  evidence  of  Louis-Philippe  him- 
self in  that  last  candid  and  pathetic  exclamation^  when  he  was 
leaEving  the  Tuileries,  Tout  c&mme  Charht  Vtx!  That  shoil 
but  pregnant  phsase^ — the  last  words  of  his  r^gn — ^was  die 
political  testament  of  the  wise  old  King.  It  comprises  the  whole 
history  of  the  two  last  revolutions,  and  indicates  the  only  principle 
oa  which  a  durable  mcnaarchy  can  be  re-establidb«d  in  France. 
Indeed  what  pretence  does  Louis  Napolecm  advance,  but  that  he 
is  the  heir  of  the  Emperor  ?  What  claim  can  be  made  fior  the 
Count  de  Paris  but  that  he  is  the  heirof  Louis  Philippe  ?  What 
is  there  to  direct  public  attention  ta  either  rather  than  to  anj 
individnal  in  France,  but  heirship  ?  Is  heirship  then  to  be  a  title 
for  everybody  except  the  real  heir  ? — ^the  heir  of  St.  Louis^  of 
Hemri  Quatre,  of  Louis  le  Grrand,  of  Louis  the  Martyr?  For 
our  own  parts  we  OHifess  that  the  prospect  of  any  solid  settlemeni 
in  France  seems  to  become  every  day  more  and  more  doubtful, 
or  at  least  mooe  distant.  The  mass  of  the  nation  appears  very  k^ 
different  as  to  the  form  of  its  government,  and  we  fear  that  this 
apathy  can  only  be  cured  by  some  terrible  crisis.  Nothing  cam 
be  so  inconsistent  and  ancmialous  as  the  pcesent  state  of  things— 
and  it  cannot  last.  If  France  wishes  to  be  a  Republic,  she  must 
get  rid  at  the  next  election  (or  sooner  if  he  persists  in  or  resumes 
any  projects  of  usurpation)  of  the  ape  of  the  Emperw,  and  should 
give  the  republican  experin^nt  the  fair  advantage  of  a  rqmblicaa 
President :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  wishes  for  a  monarchy,  after 
having  four  times  expelled  it^  she  had  better  seek  some  sorer 
foundation  for  it  than  the  sword  of  some  hicky  soldier,  or  Ab 
caprice  of  tiie  populace;  and  we  know  not  where  that  is  to  be 
found  except  in  Uie  legitimate  heir  of  the  Bourlxms — pareoqme 
Bourbon  I  He — whoever  he  may  happen  at  die  time  to  be— wiK 
be  not  so  much  a  person  as  a  princtple.  And,  as  to  ihe  rivalry 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  House,  we  are  satisfied 
that  no  consequence  from  logical  or  madiematical  premises  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  any  attempt  to  renew  Jttfy  would — 
even  if  temporarily  successful — be  oidy  a  prelude  to  *i¥>th^r  and 
more  disastrous  Fdnrtuxry. 
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BeporU  and  Evideme.     1850. 
a  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Private  BiUs,  with  MimUet 

of  Evidence  thereoru     1846. 

4.  Subterranean  l^arvey  of  the  MetropeU$. — Bepwrt  on  the  Suiter- 
ranean  Condition  of  the  Weetmineter  Dietrict ;  with  a  Pictorial 
Map,  By  Hemy  Austin^  CommUiiig  EngBoeer,  and  Joseph 
Snutli,  Assistant  Surrey  or.     1849. 

5.  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City  of  London  for  Ao 
Year  1849-50.  ByJ.  Sinun,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  to  die  City  of  Loadon^  and  one  of  the  Surgical 
Staff  of  St  Thomas's  UospkaL     1850. 

&  The  Laws  of  Engkmd  rekaingto  Pvbhe  HBaUh.  By  J.  Tool* 
wan  Smkhy  of  Lmcohx's  Izui^  Esq.,  Special  Pleader.     1848. 

TN  a  Kcent  article  we  briefly  traced  the  history  of  our  London 
-^  water-service  through  the  five  epochs  of  its  gradual  develop- 
ment ;  noting  how  its  progress,  during  the  last  two  centuries,  has 
been  impeded  by  the  misfeasance  of  a  corrupt  Monopoly ;  and 
how  this  Monopoly  has  of  late  years  been  curbed  in  its  turn  by 
the  growing  force  of  the  Sanitary  Idea»  Of  that  Idea  we  also 
n^idly  sketched  the  progress — from,  its  origin  in  the  theoretic 
dogma  o£  the  PreventibiWy  of  Disease,  to  its  embodiment  in  the 
practical  formula  of  Sanitary  Consolidation^  Of  these  two  f undar 
mental  propositions,  standing,  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
Science  to  Art,  or  of  ascertained  Law  to  the  means  of  its  Tech- 
nical fulfilment,  the  first  is  now,  happily,  too  universally  recog- 
nised to  stand  in  need  of  further  demonstration.  The  second 
principle,  cm  the  contrary,  is  still  the  subject  of  animated  contro- 
versy in  each  of  its  two  main  bearings.  Administrative  and  Struc- 
tural; which,  as  their  importance  fully  equals  their  obscurity, 
we  propose  to  take  up  for  present  elucidation:  examining,  under 
the  first  head,  the.  economical  advantages  of  consolidated 
Sanitary  Jurisdiction;  and,  under  the  second,  the  correspcmd- 
ing  benefits  of  consolidated  Sanitary  Works.  This  expositicm, 
succinct  and  familiar  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  it^  will 
yety  we  trust,  suffice  to  disprove  the  pretended  analogy  betwe^i 
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Sanitftiy  Consolidation  and  the  continental  system  of  CentralizatioD ; 
— *to  which  it  is,  in  finct,  diametrically  opposed.  On  the  ere  of  a 
gieat  struggle  for  Sanitary  Reform,  against  which  parochial  preju- 
dices are  diligently  invoked,  this  demonstration  will  not,  we  think, 
be  inopportune :  and  ^ough  the  main  principles  we  seek  to  estai- 
blish  are  of  universal  and  permanent  interest,  we  shall  accommodate 
our  argument  to  the  problems  now  pressing  for  immediate  solu- 
tion, by  selecting  our  principal  illustrations  from  the  Water 
question  ; — so  as  to  follow  up  our  previous  indications  respecting 
the  quality  and  sources  of  water,  by  some  remarks  on  its  distri- 
bution and  removal,  on  its  applications  industrial  and  sanitary, 
and  on  the  important  question  of  its  cost 

And  first — to  strike  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  debate — let  us 
meet  the  charge  of  ^  Centralization,*  or  the  all^ped  tendency  of 
the  new  Sanitary  system  to  supersede  Local  Self-govemm«it  by 
the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  Metropolitan  Board.  To  reduce  tfais 
question  to  its  proper  terms,  we  must  b^in  by  laying  down  a 
well-marked  preliminary  distinction,— ^that,  namely,  which  exists 
between  Local  self-government,  as  it  affects  the  nuus  of  residents 
in  any  district,  and  as  it  concerns  the  Jmu^ianarteSj  often  corrupt 
and  ignorant,  by  whom  they  are  rated  and  ruled.  Obviously, 
wherever  district  rates  are  squandered  by  jobbing  or  incinnpetent 
Local  boards,  the  corrective  intervention  of  a  Central  power,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  may  tend  largely  to  increase,  the  ^eal  self- 
governing  power  of  the  place,  as  measured  by  the  control  of  the 
population  over  the  expaaditure  of  their  own  funds.  Just  so  the 
gradual  subjugation  of  the  feudal  barons  by  the  imperial  power, 
and  the  suppression  of  such  local  privil^es  as  ^ose  of  ^  pit  and 
gallows,'  relieved  provincial  populations  from  an  odious  tyranny, 
and  procured  them  a  large  increase  of  local  freedom :  for  which 
(parsudoxical  as  the  assertion  sounds)  they  were  indebted  to  a  de- 
velopment of  Centralization.  This  distinction  between  re€J  and 
nominal  Self-government — between  the  liberty  of  local  commu- 
nities, and  the  privil^^  of  local  functionaries — was  perceived 
ten  centuries  ago  by  King  Alfred ;  who  stretched  to  the  utmost 
his  prerogatives,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  local  enfranchise- 
ment of  his  subjects.  Nay,  his  administrative  expedient  for  this 
purpose  was  actually  borrowed  from  the  Roman  imperial  central- 
ization ;  for  he  used  to  despatch  Royal  Missi^  or  Commissioners, 
to  the  local  jobbers  of  those  days,  with  such  peremptory  messages 
as  this :  ^  I  marvel  at  your  insolence,  who  by  God's  gift  and  mine 
have  taken  on  yourselves  the  ministry  and  rank  of  wise  men,  but 
have  neglected  the  study  of  wisdom.  Now,  therefore,  it  is  my 
command  that  ye  either  give  up  at  cmce  the  powers  which  ye  enjoy, 
or  pay  a  much  more  devoted  attention  to  the  studies  of  wisdom.' 
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Nor  did  King  Alfred  confine  himself  to  words ;  but  occasionally 
impressed  his  precepts  upon  obdurate  functionaries  by  hanging 
one  or  two  of  l^e  more  recalcitrant.  Without  staying  to  discui» 
how  far  this  summary  exercise  of  royal  power  was  justified  by 
the  necessities  of  those  rude  times,  we  must  frankly  own  ourselves 
indebted  to  this  great  king^s  centralizing  vigour  for  the  early 
development  of  our  popular  local  freedom. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  second  preliminary  distinction,  not 
less  broadly  marked  than  the  first,  nor  less  necessary  to  dispel 
the  vulgar  prejudice  against  so-called  ^  Sanitary  Centralization.' 
Just  as  we  have  shown  the  local  effect  of  the  principle  in  question 
to  be  twofold,  so  how  we  have  to  exhibit  as  twofold  its  central 
manifestation.  For,  the  imperial  or  central  power  has  obviously 
two  separate  spheres  of  action — one  general  and  permanent — the 
other  particular  and  exceptional :  the  first  embracing  all  the  collec- 
tive interests  of  the  nation  at  large,  but  excluding  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  particular  parishes  ;  while  the  second,  still  keeping  in  view 
the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  enters  also  on  parochial  ground, 
and  interferes  in  the  afiairs  of  district  populations,  aggrieved  by 
the  misconduct  of  their  local  rulers.  Those  who  are  averse  to 
Centralization  in  its  first-mentioned  general  and  permanent  sphere, 
might  as  well  demand  at  once  a  return  to  the  heptarchy ;  or 
daim  for  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  the  right  of  declaring  war 
against  each  other,  or  against  France.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  repudiate  the  exceptional  exercise  of  the  central  authority  in 
its  local  sphere,  evidently  hold  a  less  liberal  doctrine  than  our  own  ; 
seeing  that  they  would  hinder  the  imperial  government  from  com- 
plying with  the  prayer  of  district  populations.  Centialization  is, 
in  £BLct,  equally  Intimate  in  both  cases,  provided  that  in  each  its 
motion  be  based  on  ascertained  public  requirement,  national  or 
provincial.  It  is  only  when  these  limitations  are  disregarded, 
when  the  exception  becomes  the  rule,  and  when,  in  opposition  to 
the  public  wish,  the  imperial  power  exercises  by  its  nominees  a 
direct  and  permanent  sway  over  local  afiairs,  that  Centralization 
becomes  excessive  and  obnoxious. 

The  term  Centralization  is  in  fact  a  double-edged  word,  sus- 
ceptible of  two  interpretations ;  and  implying  an  exercise  of 
power,  in  one  sense  wholesome,  in  the  other  odiously  tyrannical. 
This  dangerous  ambiguity  (like  many  others  of  the  same  sort)  is 
fertUe  in  sophisms  and  misconceptions,  of  which  adroit  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  by  parochial  agitators,  who  denounce  as  Cen- 
tralizatian  (in  its  bad  sense)  the  due  regulation  of  their  own 
misused  powers,  and  the  protection  of  the  public  interests  against 
their  private  malversation.  And  herein  we  see  also  the  equi- 
vocal source  of  the  conmum   but  fallacious  antithesis  between 
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Ccntralixatioa  and  Sdf-goTezniiieni ;  faaoB-  of  fomet  whiA^ 
lightly  interpreted,  are  ao  far  bomi  bdung  mutnally  Bepngnant  and 
incompatible,  that  they  are  on  the  cootcary  necessary  conoemitaatB^ 
developed  paripatsUf  each  as  tiie  comctive  and  oooaterpduft  of 
the  other. 

We  may  elucidate  this  view  by  a  simple  illostiation,  drawn 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  founded  on  the  ccoitrast  preaentfd 
by  infusorial  Ufe,  with  the  life  and  organisation  of  Man : — (of 
Man,  however — and  we  qualify  the  term  to  obviate  pawiUe  mis- 
apprehension, by  cursory  readers,,  of  this  and  some  sobsequeoft 
aJTrtilar  illustrationsi  of  Man,  considered  in  a  purely  physiological 
point  of  view,  without  reference  to  his  higher  spiritiial  endsw" 
ments,  which  are  beside  the  purpose  of  our  present  affgumeni)* 
The  lowest  forms  of  life  are  simj^e  cells,  or  ccogeries  of  cdim^ 
lequally  deficient  of  individual  organs  and  of  ccJleetive  unitj. 
Cut  these  vesicular  zoophytes  into  halves  or  quarten,  and  eaeh 
portion  lives.  This  dlfifuseness  of  the  lowest  infusorial  li£e 
gives  place,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  being,  to  a  twofold  cxm- 
centiation:  the  one  locid  and  subordinate,  determining  the  de- 
Telopment  of  various  organs,  each  well  defined,  self-centred,  and 
working  with  spontaneoua  powers  to  a  special  end;  the  other 
central  and  dominant,  enforcing  the  hasmonious  co-operatioo  af 
these  manifold  parts  and  their  subservience  to  a  oAlective  unity. 
It  is  in  Man,  the  highest  type  of  life,  that  we  find,  at  onee,  the 
most  strongly  pronounced  unity  of  the  whole  organism,  and  ako 
the  greatest  multiplicity^  diversity,  and  individuality,  of  the  oon- 
stituent  organs.  And  this  concurrent  expansion  of  the  central  and 
local  vitality  is  not  casual  but  necessary ;  each  being,  obviottsly, 
the  indispensable  condition,  as  well  as  the  inevitable  consequence, 
of  the  other ;  while  in  the  well-balanced  intensity  of  both  we 
Decognise  alike  the  sign  and  the  source  of  Man's  organie 
supremacy.  This  counterpoised  duality  of  individual  liCs  is 
repeated,  on  a  vaster  scale,  in  the  social  organism ;  whidi  ia  in»> 
pelled  to  a  similar  double  development,  as  well  by  blindly  stiiviag 
popular  instinct,  as  by  conscious  philosophic  statesmanship^  And 
as,  within  the  womb,  the  embryo  Man  springs  at  first  from  a 
mere  nerveless  cell,  or  simple  Monad,  which  unfolds  itself  gsada* 
ally,  by  simultaneoua  ejqpaasion  of  its  local  and  c^atral  £t»Ge% 
into  many-ganglioned,  fuU-brained  humanity;  so  likewiae  dees 
Society,  during  long  ages  of  painful  gestation,  nnfiold  progiea*' 
sively  its  double  life,  ganglionic  and  cerebral  (or  local  and  cei^taal)^ 
from  primal  anarchy  to  well-knit  constitutional  govenunent 
Civilizaticm,  indeed,  is  but  the  name  we  give  to  aa  intenw  mani- 
festation of  this  double  life,  elevating  while  it  complicates  the 
organisation  of  society,  and  exalting,  by  ita  ieactio%  the  char 
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netn  and-  conduct  of  individual  man.  And  the  idea  of  proorsm^ 
nrhen  contemplated  in  the  light  of  these  phjsiologkal  analogiei^ 
appears  1^  yery  opposite  of  that  Subversire  Innoratioa  with 
whick  it  is  often  fekely  identified,  and  stands  revealed  as  neifchtr 
SM>ve  nor  less  than  the  coNttBRVAirvB  dsvelopmbnt  of  oiojiesu 

These  very  expressionSy  indeed,  Order  and  Choerament^  i£ 
examined  in  a  comprehensive  spirit,  yield  a  satis&ctory  disr 
proval  of  the  alleged  repugnancy  between  centralized  and  local 
institutions;  For  all  gDvemment,  however  narrow  its  sphere, 
implies  a  convergence  and  concentration  of  force,  determining  the 
anbosdination  of  minor  ta  major  interests,  and  of  partial  to  collective 
rights*  In  that  first  degree  of  goviranBient,  for  instance,  which  a 
man  is  bound  to  exercise  over  himself,  the  passing  impulse  of 
«ach  particular  appetite  and  <»:gan  is  subordinated  to  the  pep> 
manent  and  collective  interest  of  the  whole  organism ;  which 
would  be  oon^romiaed  by  the  unrestricted  ficeedom  of  its  several 
GonstiteiaaLt  members.  So,  again,  in  that  second  sphere  of  govern*- 
ment  which  has  its  centre  in.  the  fisither  of  a  fiEunily,  each  member's 
individual  fireewill  finds  its  proper  limit  exactly  at  the  point  where 
fiirther  indulgence  would  compromise  the  interests  of  the  entise 
household.  And  as  individual  self-government  is  but  the  first 
degnee  of  centralised  power,  and  paternal  or  family-^vemment 
the  second ;  so  likewise  the  district  government  of  many  house* 
hidds  constituting  a  parish,  or  precinct, — ^the  municipal  govemt* 
ment  of  mai^  parishes  and  precincts,  grouped  within  a  town  or 
borough — and  the  imperial  government  of  mai^  towns  and  pro* 
vinces,  forming  a  realm  or  kingdom, — are  but  ascending  grades  of 
the  same  progressive  Centralization ;  whereof  even  the  last-named 
eminent  degree  still  ranks  below  that  loftiest  supremacy^  which^ 
based  on  the  general  Law  of  Nations,  and  administered  by  their 
Diplomatic  Representatives, .  suboadinates  the  interests  of  pai^ 
ticular  States  to  the  collective  interests  of  Humanity.  At  each 
ascending  step,  we  still  find  the  power  of  a  superior  (»r  more 
central  organ  maintaining  order  in  a  subordinate  group,  by  regut* 
lating  the  mutual  rations  of  all,  and  by  correcting,  when  neces* 
sary,  the  internal  irregularities  of  each.  In  the  individual  man^ 
the  ]^ennanent  function  of  the  great  nervous  centre  is  to  keep 
the  mfodor  <Hgans  in  harmonious  equipoise;  while^  by  its  aa> 
tiptwrnd  curative  intocierenoe,  it  also  bdngs  about  the  internal 
r»-adyustment  of  any  particular  organ  which  may  become  de» 
ranged.  So  also  it  is  the  father^s  permanent  function  to  maintain 
harmony  amoi^  all  his  children;  and  his  exceptional  duty  to 
eoreet  the  aborratimis  of  any  particular  child  whose  unaided  free^ 
will  proves  inadequate  for  its  self-governments  In  like  manner,,  it 
is  the  permanent  office  of  parochial  Boards,  to  maintain  justice 
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and  fair  play  between  household  and  household ;  while  they  are 
occasionally  obliged,  in  consequence  of  private  misrule,  to  restrain 
or  modify  the  internal  government  of  particular  domiciles.  And 
to  our  judgment  it  seems  dear,  that  the  central  state  auth<»ity  is 
bound,  by  the  same  rule,  not  only  to  hold  the  balance  even  between 
rival  localities,  but  also,  in  each  particular  locality,  to  interfere 
occasionally  for  the  remedy  of  disorders  caused  by  the  miscondnct 
of  the  load  power.  Nor  should  we  find  it  difficult,  if  it  fell 
within  the  scope  of  our  present  argument,  to  extend  this  analogy 
to  the  highest  international  Centralization ;  and  to  justify  the 
Supreme  Diplomatic  power,  not  merely  in  the  exercise  of  its 
permanent  control  over  international  relations,  but  also  in  its  oooo- 
sional  curative  intervention  in  the  internal  convulsions  of  par- 
ticular states.  In  all  these  cases,  so  widely  different  in  aspe<;t,  so 
profoundly  identical  in  kind,  the  true  object  of  government  is  to 
mcrease  the  common  enjojrment  of  liberty^  by  repressing  the 
reciprocal  tyranny  of  licence ;  or,  in  other  woitls,  to  alford  to  each 
individual  governed  a  wider  and  steadier  sphere  of  Freedom,  by 
restraining,  in  his  neighbours  as  well  as  himself,  the  discordant 
encroachments  of  fluctuating  Caprice.  The  stringent  application 
of  this  principle,  in  each  successive  sphere  of  government,  is 
naturally  distasteful  to  the  erring  subordinates  conected  <»*  re- 
strained ;  and,  so  considered,  the  protest  of  a  Cabinet  overthrown 
by  Diplomatic  intervention,  may  differ  from  the  clamour  of  a 
Board  superseded  by  Sanitary  Consolidation,  or  even  of  a  school- 
boy under  the  paternal  interdict,  only  in  its  wider  echo,  and  its 
graver  form. 

If,  now,  the  question  be  raised.  What  d^ree  of  local  mis-> 
management  justifies  the  interference  of  the  central  power?  <Hr 
how,  in  any  given  case,  is  the  need  of  such  interference  to  be 
deternuned  ?  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  need  of  Central  inter- 
ference is  evinced  by  the  exact  converse  of  that  evidence  which 
suffices  to  prove  the  adequacy  of  Local  Self-government :  the 
condition  of  the  ruled  furnishing,  in  both  cases,  the  proper  test ; 
and  manifest  disorder  calling  for  curative  intervention,  as  plainly 
as  evident  healthiness  claims  to  be  let  alone.  Just  as  a  complaivi 
of  the  liver,  transmitted  in  a  message  of  pain  along  the  nerves, 
justifies  the  ganglionic  nervous  centre  in  determining  towards  it 
a  swifter  supply  of  blood,  or  of  nervous  power,  for  its  cure ;  just 
so  the  complaint  of  a  parish  or  town,  testified  in  a  report  of  ex- 
cessive mortality,  or  in  a  petition  from  the  suffering  inhabitants, 
justifies  the  metropolitan  sanitary  centre  in  directing  thither,  by 
the  medium  of  a  commissioner,  the  power  necessary  to  abate  its 
disorder.  Again,  and  further,  just  as  this  curative  invasion  of 
the  liver  may  be  justified  not  only  by  its  own  complaint,  but  by 
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tlie  complaint  of  neighbouring  organs  impeded  in  their  action  bj 
tbe  liver^s  disorder ;  just  so  may  the  remedial  interference  of 
a  central  authority  with  any  house  in  a  town,  or  any  town  in  a 
realm,  be  justified  not  only  by  complaints  from  inhabitants  of  the 
disordered  place,  but  also  by  detriment  accruing  to  the  residents 
in  its  vicinity. 

So  dose,  indeed,  is  the  analogy  between  the  two  organisms,  in- 
dividual and  social,  that  in  both  cases  the  remedy  becomes  worse 
than  the  disease  when  central  interference  is  premature  or  exces- 
sive ;  so  as  to  supersede,  instead  of  regulating  and  restoring,  the 
normal  action  of  the  disordered  part.  A  country  whose  provincial 
towns  should  be  permanently  subject  to  the  direct  control  of  a 
central  sanitary  board,  ruling  by  local  nominees  irresponsible  to 
the  ratepayers,  would  be  in  the  exact  condition  of  an  mdividual, 
whose  load  organs  of  digestion,  &c.,  instead  of  working  spon- 
taneously, should  be  habitually  urged  to  prsetematural  activity  by 
the  administration  of  stimulating  drugs.  In  both  these  cases  (as 
indeed  in  all  others)  excess  is  followed  by  equivalent  privation ; 
and  the  unnatural  tension,  kept  up  for  a  time  by  undue  excite- 
ment, induces,  in  the  socud  as  in  the  individual  organs,  a  state 
of  ultimate  torpor  and  debility.  From  Centralization  in  this 
obnoxious  sense  our  Sanitary  Consolidation  differs  as  much  as 
the  occasional  use  of  tonics  or  aperients  differs  from  habitual 
gin-drinking,  or  from  Mr.  Morrison's  daily  purge. 

These  distinctions  have  been  clearly  kept  in  view  by  the 
fnuners  of  that  admirable  sanitary  code,  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1848  ;  an  act  which  embodies  the  main  principles  laid  down 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  means 
of  improving  the  Health  of  Towns ; — and  which  will  remain,  we 
believe,  an  imperishable  monument  of  that  great  statesman's  far- 
reaching  sagacity.  This  masterly  enactment,  while  it  places  the 
general  sanitary  interests  of  the  country  imder  the  care  of  a  Me- 
tropolitan Board  (the  pretext  of  the  anti-centralization  cry),  also 
recognises  the  principle  of  Local  Self-government,  by  the  simul- 
taneous institution  of  District  boards,  elected  by  the  ratepayers, 
to  whom  they  are  consequently  responsible,  and  liable  to  central 
interference  only  in  one  of  two  cases :  first,  on  an  appeal  or  peti- 
tion, emanating  firom  the  district  itself,  and  signed  by  not  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  ratepayers ;  secondly,  on  a  duly  certified 
district  mortality  exceeding  the  high  annual  rate  of  23  in  1000. 
Even,  indeed,  when  the  regulating  power  of  the  Central  authority 
is  thus  called  forth,  either  by  the  express  prayer  of  a  suffering 
district,  or  by  a  mortality  prejudicial  to  society  at  large,  its 
operation  is  surrounded  by  official  delays  and  restrictions,  de- 
signed to  afford  time  for  local    deliberation,  and  popular  con- 
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onmnoe  in  ihe  remedieg  piopoiedL  Tbus,  liefoie  the  solicited 
inspectioii  can  be  aooorded  under  this  Act,  fouxteen  •dajs'  notioe 
mast  foe  given  by  newspaper  and  nmral  advertisement  withm 
the  district.  The  inspector,  thns  amionnced,  is  bound  on 
his  arriTal  to  hold  an  open  court  for  the  leoeption  o£  ewi- 
deuce,  against,  as  well  as  for,  the  proposed  sanitaij  improre- 
ments.  His  report,  based  on  this  evidence,  and  on  a  personal 
survey  of  the  place,  must  next  be  published  and  ciroolated 
amongst  the  inhabitants ;  aDd  to  this  official  statement  of  his 
intended  measures  he  is  bound  to  add  a  detailed  account  of  then 
cost,  and  a  notice  inviting  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  o£  all 
parties  concerned.  After  this  ample  preliminary  investigation 
on  the  spot,  the  centxml  board  is  empowered  to  issue  a  ^pm^ 
yisional  order,'  sanctiomng  the  Inspector's  plans,  as  modified  by 
local  amendment  But  (so  jealcmsly  is  '  centralization '  coontei^ 
checked)  this  order  itself  must  be  sent  down  and  circulated  in  the 
district,  ior  the  reconsideration  of  the  ratepayers ;  on  whom  it 
does  not  become  £nally  binding,  till  sanctioned  by  tjba  Privy 
Council,  or  by  Parliament. 

With  this  open  and  eminently  popular  procedure,  so  falsely 
stigmatiapd  as  Ccntralizatian,  compare  the  old  system  of  obtaining 
loc^  acts,  under  which  Paving  boards,  Sewer,  commissions,  and 
other  such  district  authorities  have  been  hitherto  created,  and 
empowered  to  levy  rates.  Drawn  up  usually  by  some  district 
attorney,  desirous  of  sharing  the  expected  patronage  and  peli^ 
the  local  bill  was  advertised  only  in  legal  form,  suited  for  none 
but  professional  apprehension,  and  escaping  the  attention  of  the 
public  at  large.  This  imperfect  annonncemait  was  not  followed 
by  impartial  and  open  inquiry  on  the  spot.  Thero  was  no 
scheme  of  improvement,  emanating  firom  1^  metropolitan  focus 
of  sanitary  experience,  and  overhauled  by  provincial  mothei^ 
wit  4 — ^no  cross-examinaticm  of  the  prcgector  by  adverse  rate- 
payers ; — rarely  any  opposition  but  that  of  interested  proprieten, 
calculating  on  compromise  and  compensation ;  nor  any  evidence 
except  that  of  witnesses  brought  up  at  great  cost  to  the  metro- 
polis, for  examination  before  parliamentary  committees^  unskilled 
in  questions  of  sanitary  engineering,  and  giviing  but  a  languid 
attention  to  debates,  in  their  eyes  petty  and  parochiaL  Evidently 
this  procedure,  expensive  as  it  was  to  the  tlistrict  ratepayers  (so 
expensive  that  a  single  local  act  has  been  known  to  cost  20,0001), 
conferred  on  the  imperial  legislature  a  virtual  Centralization,  in 
the  highest  degree  inconvenient  and  oppressive. 

It  thus  turns  out  that  the  charge  of  Centralization,  so  hr 
from  holding  good  against  the  sanitary  reformers,  applies  in 
point  of  fact  to  their  assailanta-^tbe  partizans  of  those  antiquated 
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tarna  of  procedure  which  Saiiitaxy  CcmsoKdatioii  is  desigiied  to 
wapeneie. 

And  sJong  with  the  nudn  charge  of  OeotraHzadioa  fall  also  to 
the  ground  its  several  offshoots  and  corollaries  ; — as,  for  ezampley 
that  the  new  sanitary  organization  trammels  and  damps  IndwiAud 
Energy  ;  restricts  the  pAaj  of  Free  Competition  ;  and  supersedes 
tinit  economical  Divisien  ef  Labour  which  is  the  rery  hans  of 
our  industrial  system.  These  allegations  are  not  only  untrue — 
they  are  the  very  reverse  of  Ae  truth :  the  ethdt  of  the  Health 
Act  being,  in  fact,  to  reinforoe  and  develope  the  very  principles 
which  it  is  here  decburad  to  violate.  It  discourages,  no  doubt, 
that  disastrous  kind  bf  Competition  in  which  rival  Water  and 
Gas  Companies  are  wont  to  engage ;  and  which  implies  the 
wasteful  employment  of  double  capital,  «nd  double  works,  with 
double  costs  of  management  and  maintenanoe,  in  the  same 
limited  field  <^  supply  ;  besides  involving  ruinous  parliamentary 
conflicts,  which  end  invariably  in  coalitions  against  the  public, 
so  «s  to  throw  ultimately  on  ^e  consumer  the  whole  burden  of 
these  reckless  expenses.  But,  while  firmly  maintaining  the  prin- 
ci{^  that  oat  set,  and  xme  only,  of  sanitary  works  should  be 
allowed  in  each  area  of  sanitary  jurisdiction,  tihe  Health  Act 
encourages  legitimate  competition  by  enjoining  on  local  boards  the 
executicm  hy  contract,  on  public  tender,  of  their  proposed  imiHrove- 
ments.  So  anxious,  indeed,  were  the  framers  of  this  Act  to  call 
into  the  field  all  available  enterprise  aftid  energy,  that  they  have 
expressly  prohibited  local  boards  firom  accepting  any  contract  for 
winks  above  the  value  of  100/.,  until  ten  days  after  the  advertised 
invitation  of  tenders.  Thus  the  competition  of  individuals  and 
o£  companies,  instead  of  being  waarted  as  of  old  in  intenieoine 
wars,  is  brought  to  bear  once  for  all  at  the  outset ;  so  as  to  secure 
to  the  public  minimum  charges,  while  guaranteeing  individual 
Or  associated  contractors  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  stipulated 
profits. 

And  while  thus  affording  a  new  and  most  productive  field  £ov 
individual  energy,  Sanitary  Consolidation  also  promotes,  instead 
of  obstructing  as  its  adversaries  pretend,  the  economical  IHviei&n 
of  Labour,  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Sanitary  Consolidation  tends 
to  supersede  the  incoherent  operaticms  of  the  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
and  carpenters,  who  now  ^divide'  amongst  them  our  Sanitary 
works  ;  and  who  have  saddled  us  with  a  labyrinth  of  waterpipes 
and  drains,  utterly  unsuited,  in  shape,  size,  and  material,  to  each 
other  and  to  their  conjoint  functions.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  Consolidati<m  to  prevent  the  sanitary  works  of  a  dis* 
trict,  though  planned  as  a  ccnnprehensive  whcAe,  firom  being  par- 
celled out  for  essecution  amongst  the  local  traders  and  craftsmen ; 
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to  each  of  whom  may  be  assigned  that  portion  of  the  work  which 
falls  within  his  special  competence.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  the 
invariable  result  of  Sanitary  Consolidation ;  which,  by  the  vast 
scope  and  unity  of  the  schemes  it  begets,  facilitates  their  execntive 
subdivision :  just  as,  in  a  well-ordered  factory,  the  multitude  and 
high  discipline  of  the  operatives  permits  the  economical  *  division 
of  labour'  to  be  carried  to  else  unattainable  limits.  The  more, 
indeed,  in  any  branch  of  industry,  the  functions  of  the  workers 
are  specialised,. the  more  essential  does  it  become  that  their  efforts 
be  also  *  convei^ent ;'  every  fresh  subdivision  of  the  total  work 
involving  evidently,  as  the  condition  of  its  success,  a  stricter  uni^ 
of  collective  management.  The  common  *  division'  of  Sanitary 
labour  among  individuals  and  companies,  working  without  concert 
each  to  a  special  and  separate  end,  issues  in  such  incongrmous 
productions  as  would  result  from  the  random  manufacture  of  pins' 
heads  and  shanks,  or  of  watch  springs,  wheels,  and  escapements, 
without  any  reference  to  each  other. 

But  when  driven  from  these,  their  main  positions,  the  champions 
of  the  anti-centralization  cry  fall  back  on  two  or  three  subsidiary 
pleas,  su£Bciently  plausible  to  deserve,  in  this  place,  cursory 
examination.  For  example,  though  constrained  to  aclmowledge 
that  the  principle  of  self-government  is  fully  recognised  in  that 
clause  of  the  Health  Act  which  prescribes,  as*  the  condition  of  its 
enforcement  in  any  district,  a  petition  emanating  from  the  district 
itself,  they  object  to  the  petition  of  a  minority  being  admitted  to 
sanction  the  central  interference,  in  spite  of  the  indifferrace  or 
hostility  of  the  mcffority.  And  they  protest,  if  possible  loudlier 
still,  against  those  clauses  of  the  Act  which  authorize  coitral  in- 
tervention in  local  affairs,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
possible  infringement  the  interests  of  reversioners  and  absentees. 
Reduced  to  their  simplest  terms,  and  coupled  together  in  a  single 
expression,  the  two  charges  amount  to  this — ^that  the  Health  Act 
imposes  on  the  Central  authority  the  duty  of  protecting  the  Weak 
against  the  Strong.  The  wisdom  and  justice  of  such  a  provirion 
stand  approved,  we  think,  by  the  same  broad  analogies  which 
have  elucidated  our  foregoing  argument.  In  the  individual  frame, 
local  complaint  justifies  central  interference  for  its  relief,  though 
what  we  have  called  *'  the  message  of  pain'  proceed  from  only 
one  circumscribed  spot ;  and  though  the  major  part  of  the  disor- 
dered organ  protest  (so  to  speak),  by  nausea,  against  the  remedies 
imposed.  So  again,  in  the  household,  the  wedcest  child's  complaint 
claims  redress  at  the  upright  father's  hands,  in  spite  of  the  indif- 
ference, or  opposition,  of  the  majority  in  his  little  realm.  Nay, 
our  parochial  adversaries  themselves  use  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  the  66th  clause  of  the  Act  to  abate  the  congestion  of 
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overcrowded  lodging-houses,  without  waiting  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  inmates  to  sanction  their  remedial  intervention. 
In  presence  of  a  rule  thus  universal,  it  is,  we  think,  for  our  anta^ 
gonists  to  show  why  the  grievance  of  a  Minority  should  be 
ignored,  or  its  redress  denounced  as  obnoxious  ^  centralizaticm,* 
at  that  point  only  of  the  ascending  scale,  when  the  oppression 
complained  of  is  that  of  a  parish  bcmrd,  and  the  aid  invoked  that 
of  the  authority  next  above  it.  For  our  part,  we  are  content  to 
rest  the  right  of  Minorities,  in  this  last  case,  on  its  analogy  with 
the  undisputed  claim  of  the  weak  to  protection,  in  every  other 
sphere  of  government. 

And,  in  thus  extending  to  our  public  polity  that  generous  rule 
of  private  morals,  which  measures  the  duty  of  the  strong  by  the 
helplessness  of  the  weak,  we  virtually  sanction  Central  intervention 
in  behalf  of  those  silent  suppliants  for  care — the  absent  and  the 
yet  unborn.  While,  therefore,  the  Health  Act,  by  authorising 
the  distribution  of  sanitary  improvement-costs  over  terms.of  years, 
very  properly  relieves  present  occupants,  and  owners  of  terminable 
interests,  from  payments  which,  if  levied  at  once,  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  confiscation ;  it  also,  with  equal  propriety,  subjects  this 
local  distributive  power  to  a  central  check,  lest  the  present  gene- 
ration of  ratepayers  should  make  it  a  means  of  shifting  from  their 
own  to  their  successors'  shoulders  an  undue  proportion  of  the 
fiscal  burden  which  should  be  jointly  borne.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  local  boards,  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  day,  and  naturally 
disposed  to  favour  the  immediate  interests  which  they  represent, 
are  bound,  by  the  119th  clause  of  the  Act,  to  obtain  ^e  sanction 
of  the  Genend  Board  of  Health,  before  raising  loans  for  Sanitary 
purposes  on  mortgage  of  improvement-rates,  spread,  as  above 
described,  over  terms  of  years.  This  restriction  shuts  the  door 
against  a  mass  of  ^  jobs'  in  which  local  boards  would  else  probably 
be  tempted  to  engage,  to  the  present  profit  of  themselves,  or  their 
friends,  but  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  the  next  generation. 
Society  owes,  we  think,  to  its  unborn  members,  this  protection 
against  the  cupidity  of  the  living ;  and  the  supreme  intervention 
by  which  the  rights  of  posterity  are  thus  guaranteed,  cannot,  in 
our  judgment,  be  justly  stigmatized  as  ^  Centralization '  in  its  ob- 
noxious sense. 

One  other  plea,  however,  afibrds  a  refuge  to  the  impugners  of 
Sanitary  Consolidation,  when  driven  to  their  last  entrenchments. 
They  take  up  their  position  as  champions  of  Private  Property ; 
whose  ^  sacred  rights'  they  declare  to  be  infringed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  new  Sanitary  dogma.  They  denounce,  for  example, 
as  inquisitorial  and  un-English,  the  sanitary  inspection  of  private 
domiciles ;  and  they  protest  against  the  legislative  enforcement  of 
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bouse-drainage  «8  an  unoansrtitcitional  kiteifensnoe  witk  proprialuj 
privileges.  Whether  a  oesspool  under  a  hovie  be  a  *™«»m^  or 
not,  is  a  question,  they  contend,  for  the  householder  faim^df  to 
decide.  From  the  recognised  axiom  that  Ereiy  Englishman's 
house  is  his  Castle,  th^  infer  tint  ite  inyasion,  on  anj  pretence 
whatever,  is  Centralization  in  its  most  despotic  foon:  nor  do 
they  admit  any  difference  in  this  lespect  between  the  basement  at 
the  castle  and  the  Aoon  above — between  the  Englishman's  dram 
and  his  dining-room. 

The.  reader  wall  at  once  perceive  the  applicafaility  of  our  pve- 
vious  rejoinder  to  this   auxiliary  plea;    and  we  refrain   from 
wearying  him  with  a  formal  demonstration  that  each  man's  right 
of  private  property,  like  his  fbeedom  of  individual  will,    ends 
«xa(^y    at  the  point  where   ks    farther    extension  wonld  i»> 
fringe  on  the  similar  rights  of  others.    NaturalistB  tell  us  that 
in  a  beehive  the  movements  of  eadi  little  builder's  feet  tend 
to  model  the  plastic  wax  in  a  ciicular  form  atround  him;  and  that 
it  is  the  sinular  exertions  of  the  surrounding  artifieers,  acting 
ut  a  ccmtouy  direction,  that  reduce  each  cell  to  the  bexagmad 
form.     Just  so,  in  human  societies,  each  individual's  share  of  the 
collective  power  resulting  from  co-operation,  is  purchased  (and 
dieaply  purchased  too)  l^  a  partial  sacrifice  of  personal  indqien- 
denoe,  compressed  on  all  sides  by  the  contrary  development  of 
like  rights— equally  expansive,  and  similarly  restrained.     60  that 
any  bee  in  the  sooal  hive  wko  seeks  to  widen  his  hexagon  into 
a  sphere,  finds  himself  immediately  opposed  by  the  six  neigb- 
boturs  whose  respective  lodgings  wmdd  be  narrowed  by  such  an 
^Msroachment.       This  principle,   embodied  in  the  well-4mown 
maxim  of  our    common  law,   Sic  tUere  too   nt   uUenum   nm 
hsdaSy  establishes  a  broad  distinction  between  the  dining-room 
and  the  cesspool  or  drain,  as  subject-matters  of  private  pro- 
perty.    For,   in  using  the  first,  a  man  can  hardly  annoy  his 
neighbour ;  whereas  in  nung  the  second,  or  in  n^lecting  die 
thinl,  he  pollutes  his  neighbour's  air  as  well  as  his  own.     This 
distinction  was  clearly  understood — and  acted  cm — so  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.     For,  in  1320,   we  find  a  amiplamt  laid 
before  Parliament  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smithfield  agauwt  die 
butchers  in  that  neighbourhood,  for  digging  wells  or  pits  ^  widi- 
out  the  King's  lic^ace '  to  receive  the  o&l  of  Iheir  slaughtered 
beasts ;  which  malpractice  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
were  hereupon  directed  to  lesliain.     Here  again,  therefore,  as 
before,    the  soi'discud  champions  of  private  right  prove  to   be 
roally  its  rudest  assailants ;  trespassing  on  the  lib^rdes  of  odien 
while  denouncii^  the  infrhigement  of  ihetr  own  ;  and  pmctising 
the  very  deqpoiism  of  which  Aej  complain. 
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A  utiikiQi:  example  of  individual  tjnannjr  praodaed  ia  tbe  naske 
^  ^propert/a  aacml  righit,'  will  bnr  oat  d^ae  asaertiona;  and 
jaatify,  ire  ihink,  to  average  oomsnon  aenae,  the  valoe  of  the 
oential  coimterpoiae  afforded  by  aanitaffj  ooBaolidatkm. 

Abo4it  a  mile  and  a  half  £rom  a  oertain  Scotch  tovvs  standa  an 
^Id  oorm-miUy  the  orifinal  owner  of  which  dammed  tip  a  amall 
stream  to  turn  hia  idieeL  The  aurrounding  ooontry,  to  the  extent 
af  nearly  twenly  aquare  milea,  faaa  ita  drainage  obatrwcted  by  this 
laill-dam ;  which  ca^aes  periodical  immdationa,  whereby  extensive 
hs^-cpopa  are  deadnoyed.  The  isjnry  thna  occasioned  has  aanoonted 
in  the  oonrae  of  yeara  to  many  thonaanda  sterling ;  while  the  mill 
vbenoe  all  the  evil  springs  only  produces  25/.  per  annum.  A 
pvopoaal,  made  by  the  neighboiuing  proprietors,  to  purchase  the 
reoooval  of  the  dbm,  by  payment  in  ftill  of  the  annual  rental 
derived  from  the  mill,  was  atnbbomly  reskted  by  ibe  owner — an 
jgBorant  man,  standing  on  his  *  private  rights/  and  caring  appa- 
rently more  for  his  mill  than  for  the  prosperity  of  the  surround- 
ing population.  His  decision^  wh^her  founded  on  whim  or 
speculation,  could  not,  it  waa  found;  be  overruled  wkhomt  a 
4qpecial  Act  of  Pariiament,  which  finlds  were  not  forthcoming  to 
oi^tain:  and  he  Lbs  oontinned,  year  after  yiear,  inflicting  loss  of 
rent  on  the  owners  of  the  water-logged  land,  loss  of  produce  and 
profit  on  the  farmers,  loss  of  wifgea  on  the  labourer,  and  on  all 
(himself  included)  haiard  of  manh-fever  from  the  poisonous 
wasmata  left  behind  by  the  swollen  waters  in  their  subsidence. 
The  restricdon  by  imperial  power  of  such  *  private  rig^its '  as 
tbcacy  whether  exerciaea  in  town  or  country,  cannot  we  mainlain 
be  juaAj  atigmatifled  as  excessive  or  unoonstitutional  Centraliaa- 
tion.  Nay,  the  justice  of  our  new  Sanitary  code  stands  herein 
most  conspicuonsly  approved, — that  whilst,  as  we  have  befcrte  i 


it  pcotecta  oppreased  Minorities  against  the  dominion  of  the  mass, 
it  defends  also,  with  equally  acrupnlcna  conoem,  tbe  intereats  of 
Mi^oritiea,  when  in  their  turn  oppresaed  by  the  tyranny  of  indi- 
vidual caprice. 

For,  indeed,  jnst  as  our  modem  Politicsd  System  accounts  the 
Weak  and  tbe  Strong  to  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  Civil  law ;  just  ao 
does  our  new  Sanitaxy  Code  r^^ard  the  Few  and  the  Mtmy  as 
equal  in  the  pf^sence  of  Natural  Law ;  c»verruling,  in  virtue  of 
that  supreme  muthority,  all  irregular  manifostations  of  human  arbi- 
iriumy  however  strongly  fortified  by  the  concurrence  of  numbers,  or 
by  the  Banrtion  of  immemorial  usage.  It  is,  indeed,  this  princ^e 
(hitherto  vngody  fdt,  perhaps,  rather  than  rigorously  defined) 
whk^h  mainly  distinguishes  theSanitary  Movement  from  other  less 
detexminate  ibnns  of  progress.     Based  on  determinate  physical 
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laws,  which  have  compelled,  b j  the  terrible  consequences  of  their 
infringement,  the  universal  recognition  of  scientific  men,  the  Sani- 
tary evolution  pursues  its  course  independently  of  unenlightened 
WUl,  whether  opposed  to  it  by  units,  or  by  majorities  of  the 
:  population.  Political  movements,  on  the  contrary,  originating  as 
they  do  not  in  ascertained  law^  but  in  fluctuating  and  contro- 
vertible opinion^  dep^id  essentially  on  the  public  tmV/,  manifested 
either  by  pres^it  numerical  preponderance,  or  by  old  usage  imply- 
ing the  concurrence  of  successive  majorities  in  time  past*  Henoe 
premature  Political  Centralization  is  abhorrent  to  a  free  people, 
who  see  in  it  the  mere  substitution  of  the  will  of  the  few  for  the 
will  of  the  many ;  while  Sanitary  consolidation  becomes  moie 
popular  the  better  it  is  understood,  because  it  replaces  all  arbitrary 
wiU  whatsoever  (whether  that  of  the  many  themselves,  or  of  the 
few^,  by  Natural  Law :  which  substitution,  Lex  pro  arbitriOy  is 
•  instmctively  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  their  progressive  enfranchisement 

If  now,  quitting  the  theoretic  for  the  practical  point  of  view, 
and  passing  from  the  study  of  principles  to  that  of  results,  we 
proceed  to  compare  the  actual  working  of  the  old  and  new  forms 
of  procedure,  we  shall  establish,  by  evidence  of  the  most  positive 
kind,  the  superiority,  of  Sanitary  Consolidation. 

It  was  in  the  year  1846  that  public  attention  was  first  strongly 
directed,  by  the  evidence  tak^i  before  the  Commons'  Conmiittee 
on  private  bills,  to  the  extreme  incoherency  of  the  old  local 
admmistrative  system,  and  to  its  previotuly  unsuspected  centralize- 
inff  tendency.  It  then,  for  the  first  time,  became  generally  known 
tluit  the  Imperial  Parliament  passes,  every  year,  a  Ixtger  number 
of  private  and  local  than  of  public  bills ;  the  meastires  of  the 
former  class  enacted  from  the  date  of  the  Union  to  1845  inclusive 
numbering  9200,  while  the  g^ieral  statutes  carried  during  the 
same  period  amounted  only  to  5300.  The  Committee  reported 
strongly  against  the  virtual  centralization  which  thus  cast  upon 
the  imperial  l^^lature  so  vast  a  burden  of  strictly  local  investi- 
gations ;  and  they  recommended  a  consolidation  of  the  laws 
affecting  local  interests  as  the  proper  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things.*  Some  years  previously,  indeed,  it  betd  come  out  bef<H« 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Reform,  that  the  local  government 
of  the  corporate  towns  in  England  and  Wales  was  carried  on 
under  no  less  than  700  acts,  not  only  at  variance  with  each  other, 
but  in  many  cases  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  general  laws  of 
the  country.  Nay  more,  each  individual  town  was  found  to  be 
governed  under  a  series  of  voluminous  and  conflicting  Acts, 

*  See  Report  of  the  Stleot  Committee  on  Prirate  Bills,  p.  ir. 
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nmnbering  frequently  several  scores,  utterly  defying  popular  ap- 
prehension, perplexing  the  magistrates,  and  baffling  the  acumen 
^while  filling  the  pockets)  of  the  very  lawyers  themselves. 

Liverpool,  for  example,  was  found  to  be  governed  under  no 
less  than  sixty  local  Acts — some  antiquated  and  dormant — some 
amended  and  partially  repealed-— others,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
firmed and  extended,  by  their  successors  ;  so  that  each  new  ques- 
ti<Hi,  as  it  arose,  involved  laborious  research,  and  led  to  costly 
litigations,  ending  often ,  in  the  discovery  of  some  preposterous 
ambiguity  or  contradiction,  equally  vexatious  to  both  the  parties. 
Under  these  incoherent  statutes,  grafted  on  the  ancient  common 
law,  five  or  six  independent  local  authorities  had  grown  up  in 
Liverpool,  ruling  fragmentary  districts  with  divided  powers,  and 
mutually  obstructing  each  other^s  functions.  Thus,  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Liverpool  controlled  by  three  Committees  the  depart- 
ments of  Public  Health,  of  Scavenging,  and  of  Fire  Police; 
but  had  no  authority  over  water-supply,  sewerage,  and  paving, 
which  were  administered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Of 
the  water-service  itself,  so  much  as  related  to  domestic  supply 
was  separated  firom  the  supply  for  extinguishing  fires  and  water- 
ing streets,  and  was  abandoned  to  the  interested  management  of 
two  antagonist  trading  companies.  To  complete  this  strange  con- 
fusion, an  outlying  district  called  Toxteth  Park  was  governed 
by  independent  conmiissioners  of  its  own;  who,  within  their 
little  realm,  exercised  collectively  all  the  powers,  dispersed,  in 
Liverpool  itself,  amongst  half  a  dozen  conflicting  boards.  The 
further  this  sort  of  investigation  was  pushed,  the  more  anomalies 
came  to  light.  It  appeared,  amongst  other  things,  that  though  the 
sewerage  and  paving  of  courts  fell  under  the  control  of  the  Health 
Committee,  the  sewerage  and  paving  of  streets  appertained  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers ;  while  neither  board  had  any  authority 
to  compel  the  drainage  of  private  houses,  whether  in  courts  or 
streets.  Nay,  by  an  almost  incredible  blunder  of  the  legislature, 
power  had  been  conferred  on  one  set  of  commissioners  to  interdict 
the  drainage  of  private  dwellings  into  the  sewers  under  their  control ; 
so  that  they  could  enforce  on  the  inhabitants  the  retention,  in  stag- 
nant cesspools,  of  the  very  refuse  which  sewers  are  provided  to 
remove: — and  this,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Cleansing  Committee,  and  the  still  stronger  protests  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Health.  The  Fire-committee  were  crippled  by  an 
equally  perverse  severance  of  functions  naturally  allied ;  the  water 
brought  into  the  town  expressly  for  the  extinction  of  conflagrations 
being,  strange  to  say,  withdrawn  from  their  control,  and  confided 
to  the  Sewer-department.  Hence,  f  doubtless,  the  frequency  of 
such  calamities  as  that  recorded  by  Mr.  Rushton,  the  stipencUary 
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magistrate ;  viho  told  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Ghcbtone  ( tfte  major 
of  Liverpool)  as  well  as  kimself,  had  seen  a  hmidred  thousaml 
pounds*  worth  of  property  consumed  by  fire,  for  want  of  tirady 
water-supplies.  Of  the  admimstratiye  chaos  resulting  from  this 
medley  of  incongruous  jurisfictions  some  idea  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact,  that,  while  the  surface  of  the  streets  belonged  to  Ae  Sur- 
veyors of  Highways,  the  soil  beneath  was  vested  in  Ae  Corpora- 
tion ;  so  that  before  an  area  could  be  wMened,  or  a  branch  water- 
pipe  laid  on,  two  separate  bodies  had  to  be  petitioned — one  for 
leave  to  take  up  the  kerbstone,  the  other  for  permissioD  to  dig 
below  it.  *  Hence,*  said  Mr.  Rushton,  'double  expenses  of 
aH  sorts  j  double  establishments  and  sets  of  officials  ;  surv^ors^ 
ei^ineers,  clerks,  lawyers,  and  all  sorts  of  people  in  dupficate/ 
Such  a  pass,  indeed,  had  this  random  legislation  reached,  that  Ihe 
same  proceeding  which,  nndfer  one  Act,  was  a  fineable  offence, 
was  expressly  authorised  under  another,  'passed  itt  the  very  same 
session  of  parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Royal  assent  withnr 
a  few  weeks  of  its  companion.'  *  So  again,  two  exactly  simSar 
thefts,  committed  at  two  points  of  Liverpool  within  a  ston^ir 
throw  of  each  other,  subjected  the  offenders  to  two  wideTy  cKf- 
ferent  measures  of  punishment:  one  colprit  rendering  himself 
liable  to  two  months'  imprisonment  at  the  utmost;  while  the 
other,  fklling  withm  the  range  of  a  difierent  district  law,  incurred 
three  months'  incarceration,  with  the  severe  addStion  of  hard 
labour.  In  some  parts  of  Liverpool,  again,  it  was  found  that  & 
citizen,  owing  arrears  of  rates,  becomes  Kable  under  three  cBf- 
ferent  Acts  to  three  summonses,  three  warrants,  and  three  levies — 
with  all  their  accumulated  costs.  Of  these  vexations  anomalies 
the  mass  of  the  population  could  only,  as  Mr.  Rushton  stated, 
^acquire  a  painfull  and  expensive  knowledge,  by  penal  inferma- 


*  Thb  ttBymnmi  seoM  so  incrtdiUe  Ibak  w«  think  it  w«ll  to  obviate  any  poMJlilfl 
scepticim  on  the  reader's  part  by  citing  Mr.  Rusbton^s  evidence  on  the  anbject  ipsi^ 
0imu  verbis,  *  There  are,''  says  be,  '  Acts  now  in  ibrce  in  the  town  o(  Lirerpool 
which  give  one  iet  of  powers  to  the  CammhrnoDem  of  Highways^  and  another  sec  of 
fowam  £fQr  the  same  purposes^  to  the  Cacfonie  body.  The  Commissio—Bs  of  Higl>* 
ways  are  empowered,  under  one  Act,  to  prohibit  the  projection  of  a  certain  portion  of 
a  public  building  more  than  six  inches  on  the  fbot-walk,  under  a  penalty  for  eadr 
oflbuoeik  The  Corpofaluo  an  empospered^  ondwr  the  other  Act,,  to  parosii  thii  iihsiiwi 
tion  on  oertain  oowditions  of  asMOt  beiag^pie?ieasly  obtained*  The  Jotticcs  azo  «n»» 
powered  to  enforce  both  those  laws.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  Commisaiooers  of 
ETighways  laid  an  information  against  an  inhabitant  for  an  xnfhkction  of  diear  lanr. 
They  elearly  sustained  tfaoir  ease^and  I  calWd  on  die  inhabitant  t»  jostiiy  hia  caadad^ 
ot  to  state  what  he  had  to  say  why  a  penalty  of  5/.  should  not  be  enforced  against  him. 
He  answered  by  producing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  showing  that  he  fa^l  obtauie£ 

t  far 


assent  within  a  few  weeks,  and  contained  both  those  powen,  applying  to  the  si 
UunC^MimaetcfJBhidenee  taken  before  ike  CommUtee  on  Pnmxie  mlb,  f.  % 
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turns ; — of  which  no  less  than  11,000  had  been  laid  against  them 
daring  the  previons  year'  (1845). 

Nor  was  Lirerpoot  put  forwourd  as  an  exceptional  case.  Its 
local  arrangements  were  selected  for  description,  as  a  fair  type  of 
the  municipal  organization  prevalent  in  all  the  cities  of  this  realm, 
Birmingham,  jtbr  example,  was  found  to  be  goremed  bj  no  less 
iban  eight  local  Powers,  employmg  eight  separate  sets  of  officers ; 
and  acting  widi  such  utter  want  of  concert  that  while  one  Board 
(the  Birmingham  Commissioners)  had  expended  large  sums  ot 
money  to  keep  the  town-sewage  out  of  the  river  Rea,  another 
Board  (the  Edgbaston  Surveyors)  had  built  a  sewer  (or  the  express 
purpose  of  tumii^  their  refuse  into  that  stream.  From  similar 
mcoherencies  arose  doubts  and  disputations  as  to  the  apportion- 
ment of  deansing-costs,  pending  which  filth  was  sufferea  to  accu- 
mulate, soaking  the  ground  with  hideous  overflows,  which  neither 
party  would  interfere  to  prevent.  So  keenly  alive  are  the  people 
of  Birmingham  to  these  crying  evils,  that  they  have  (or  ten  years 
past  (as  Mr.  Bray,  the  town-derk,  states)  been  struggling  to 
obtain  a  consolidated  government;  with  which  view  they  last 
year  petitioned  in  due  form  for  the  application  of  the  Health  Act 
to  their  town. 

Equally  pitiable,  and  still  more  curious,  is  the  sanitary  mor^ 
tdlement  of  Nottingham,  as  exhibited  in  the  official  reports. 
The  sewe^  jurisdiction,  in  this  town,  falls  short  of  the  natural 
drainage  area ;  so  that  the  inhalntants  have  no  power  over  the 
outfalls  of  their  own  sewers.  An  obstruction  m  one  of  these 
ontfalls,  happening  recently  to  concur  with  heavy  rains,  occ»* 
sicmed  so  severe  an  inundation  that,  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
town,  the  water  rose  two  feet  high  in  the  houses  ;  depositing  in 
its  recession  two  inches  of  foetid  mud  upcm  the  floors.  The  ter- 
rified inhabitants  of  course  besi^ed  the  parish  officers  who  ruled 
over  the  obstructed  sewer,  with  earnest  entreaties  for  its  clear- 
ance. But  those  worses  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  solicitations. 
They  not  only  declined  to  abate  the  nmsance,  but  denied  its  ex- 
istence ;  and  refnsed  even  to  have  the  sewer  examined.  Upon  this 
the  town  authorities,  very  properly  sacrificing  municipal  etiquette, 
and  arbitrary  rules,  to  laws  and  requirements  of  a  higher  order, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  outtfing  parish  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  labourers — look  possession  of  the  obstructed  sewer  by  a  sort  of 
coup  de  mam — ^brok e  it  open  in  et  omn^— and  cleared  a  passage 
for  the  pent-up  waters. 

This  general  want  of  concert,  degenerating  occasionally  into 
<^pen  warfare,  is  bad  and  barbarous  «XMigh ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst 
defect  of  our  Loeal  Administrative  system.  Its  powers  are  r^ 
dncedy  by  extreme  subdivision,  to  so  petty  a  scope^is  rather  to 
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4eter  than  to  attract  the  ambition  of  educated  meiu  Theoretically^ 
the  conduct  of  local  affairs  should  devolve  on  the  wealthiest  and 
%l>lest  ratepayers:  in  other  words,  on  those  who,  contributing 
most  largely  to  the  local  funds,  are  most  interested  in  securing^ 
their  judicious  expenditure — and  who,  by  their  superior  knowledge 
and  influence,  are  marked  out  as  natural  leaders  of  the  commi>- 
nity.  Practically,  however,  such  men  shrink  from  engaging  in 
parochial  squabbles ;  and  gladly  suffer  the  paltry  powers  of  half 
a  dozen  clashing  boards  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  daas. 
Hiis  is  especifdly  remarkable  in  the  largest  towns,  whose  ^  mer- 
chant princes '  abdicate  their  Intimate  sway  over  affairs  of  vast 
collective  importance,  because  of  their  subdivided  insignificance. 
Hence  the  low  tone  and  narrow  views  of  our  existing  local 
boards ;  hence  the  public  indifference  to  their  petty  proceedings  ; 
bence  also  obscurity,  parent  of  ^  jobs ;'  and  hence  the  coalition  of 
active  cupidity  wiUi  inertial  ignorance,  in  obstinate  resistance  to 
Sanitary  Keform. 

.  All  these  facts  are  matters  of  notoriety.  Every  one  knows  that 
owners  of  ill-conditioned  toiements  take  local  office,  expressly  to 
defeat  measures  within  whose  scope  their  own  neglected  property 
would  fall.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  for  tradesmen  to  get  them- 
selves elected,  or  to  procure  the  nomination  of  their  friends,  with 
a  view  to  lucrative  parish  contracts,  or  to  secure  clerkships,  &<x, 
for  their  children.  And  each,  so  soon  as  his  private  ends  are 
gained,  shakes  off  by  resignation  his  share  of  public  responsibili^ 
for  extravagant  or  defective  works.  Fluctuating  thus,  and  unpaid, 
so,  as  to  be  practically  as  irresponsible  as  they  are  interested  and 
ignorant,  these  little  knots  of  men  nevertheless  despatch  offhand, 
at  occasional  meetings,  held  in  snatched  intervals  of  private  busi^ 
ness,  sanitary  problems  involving  the  health  of  vast  populations ; 
and  almost  baffling  by  their  extreme  complexity  the  unintermittent 
study  of  the  ablest  engineers. 

Nor  have  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  pieced  out  the  defects 
of  their  own  knowledge  by  the  science  of  competent  assistants. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  usually  chosen  their  surveyors  from  a 
class  of  persons  as  uninstructed  as  themselves.     In  the  country, 

*  ditch-caster^s  fwemen,' — ^in  the  towns,  ^  decayed  builders,'  or 

*  artificers  whose  knowledge  extends  only  to  common  bricklaying 
and  carpentry,'  are  commonly  appointed  surveyors  to  the  Sewer- 
Commissicmers.  In  one  important  district  an  illiterate  tinman  is 
surveyor,  with  a  salary  of  150/.  a  year — just  thrice  the  pay  of  a 
a^eant  of  sappers  aiul  miners,  instructed  in  geometry^  drawing, 
and  mensuration,  and  oigaged  in  taking  levels  for  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  In  another  large  urban  district,  the  commissioners  adver- 
tised for  a  surveyor  *  understanding  the  use  of  the  spirit  level ;' 
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a  novel  demand^  which  is  reported  to  have  *  astonished'  the 
candidates  (mosdy  common  house-builders);  though  several 
'  began  to  leam'  the  use  of  the  instrument,  by  way  of  qualifjdng 
themselves  for  the  appointment!  No  wcmder  that  the  office- 
charges,  dinner  expenses,  &c.,  of  such  administrative  bodies  as 
these  have  often  equalled,  and  sometimes  exceeded  (in  one 
instance  by  200  per  cent.!)  the  beneficial  outlay  upon  works. 
No  wcmder  that,  in  one  sewage  division,  the  tavern  biUs  alone,  in 
twenty  years,  had  run  up  to  7935/.  I 

Such,  five  years  since,  was  the  state  of  our  boasted  Local  Self- 
government  in  the  provinces;  and  such,  with  some  partial  and 
scattered  improvements,  it  remains  to  the  present  day.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  administrative  anarchy  that  the  Asiatic  Plague 
of  1848  suddenly  descended  on  our  shores ;  and  proved,  with  the 
stem  logic  of  70,000  deaths,  the  weakness  of  a  *  divided  house/ 
While  rival  Boards  bickered,  the  Pestilence  ravaged  the  pecula- 
tion. *  In  Dumfries,'  says  Dr.  Sutherland,  *  147  persons  were 
stricken  down  font  of  a  population  of  10,000]  without  an  effort 
to  save  them.  Precious  time  was  wasted  in  petty  squabbles ;  and 
the  town  has  been  dothed  in  mourning  in  consequence.'  Imme- 
diately, however,  on  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Sutherland's  well  organ- 
ized preventive  measures,  the  mortality  fell  from  38  to  11  per 
diem;  which  striking  decrease  continued  uninterruptedly,  till, 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  the  plague  was  entirely  stayed.  Like  want 
of  concert  everywhere  prevail^ ;  and  everywhere  with  like  disas- 
trous results.  In  town  after  town  the  Inspectors  found  five  or  six 
independent  authorities,  shifting  responsibility  on  one  another^s 
shocdders,  and  each  refusing  to  recognise  any  rival  power  as 
supreme.  *  Even  where  these  separate  authorities  manifested  a 
fair  and  liberal  desire  to  codperate,  they  necessarily  lost  much 
time  in  serving  notices  on  each  other,  and  in  framing  expositions 
of  the  motives  of  their  mutual  requests  :'  so  that  when  a  preven- 
tive machinery  was  at  last  brought  to  bear,  the  officers  often  dis- 
covered, in  their  first  round,  the  corpses  of  many  cholera-smitten 
wretches.  (50,  in  Glasgow  alone,  for  example  I) — who  had  died  in 
their  hovels  without  medical  aid,  or  spiritual  consolation ;  without 
so  much  as  a  cup  of  water  to  cool  their  raging  thirst ;  or  a  hand  to 
straighten  their  cramp-gnarled  limbs ;  or  decently  to  dose,  when 
dead,  their  staring  eyes. 

Nor  was  the  administrative  aggravation  of  this  great  public 
calamity  confined  to  the  provinces.  London,  the  centre  of  our 
boasted  civilization,  presented  if  possible  a  spectacle  of  confusion 
still  worse  confounded.  The  Newspapers  teemed  with  appalling 
disclosures  of  the  miseries  endured  by  the  plague-smitten  poor, 
and  of  the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the  Parish  Boards.    The  City 
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Gaardians,  in  parlicular^  made  common  cause  with  the  grareyaid 
and  slaughterhouse  owners ;  who,  in  the  face  of  an  increasing 
mortBiity,  <  held  fast  to  the  abominations  by  which  they  had  their 
wealA^'*  and  continued  *  under  the  veil  of  congenial  obscuri^ 
their  loadisome  and  pestiferous  practices.'!  As  for  their  loudly 
asserted  energy,  forecast,  and  sanitary  skill,  &ey  were  with 
weighty  fauda  thus  crushin^ly  disproved: — 

^  In  April,  18479  when  an  epidemic  typhus  broke  out,  and  ravaged 
the  country  with  rapidly  increasing  violence,  till  at  last,  in  the  autumn, 
it  produced  for  several  weeks  fourfold  the  onfinary  mortality,  what 
measures  of  sanitary  reform  were  adopted  by  the  parish  officers? 
What  steps  did  they  falie  to  purge  the  air  of  those  exhalations  whieh 
are  the  recognised  vehicle  ef  ty^dieid  poison  ? 

*'  When,  in  tlie  eleven  wcdcs  from  November  20,  I847>  tv  Fetomry 
5,  1848,  there  died  in  London  upwards  of  6000  persons  above  the 
average  number — an  excess  greater  than  the  entire  mortality  produced 
by  pestilential  cholera,  duriag  the  wboie  21  weeks  of  its  prevalence  in 
1832 — ^what  were  the  operations  of  the  parish  officen  ?  What  lesson 
did  they  learn  irom  this  frightful  mortality  I  What  steps  did  th^  take 
to  secure  us  against  its  return  ? 

*  When  the  febrile  influenza — ^that  forecast  shadow  of  Pestilence, 
which  preceded  the  Bhu:k  death  in  the  fburteenth  century^  the  Great 
Plague  of  London  in  the  seventeenth,  and  die  first  terriMe  invasion  of 
Cholera  m  our  own  day — appeared  with  fboful  sfjgnifiGanee  two  a»- 
tenns  ago,,  and  slew  in  a  single  month  (December)  I€00  of  ike  ibImk 
bitents  of  Londmi ,  wfaer*  were  iha  vannted  cmrgy  and  —rittny  sfciil  U 
the  parochial  offit^B 

^  When,  lA  the  foUoving  q^ring,  the  Asiatic  pestilenee  itsdj^  fbllov- 
ing  its  sure  precursor,  came  trajireUing  rapidly  towards  us  across  the 
continent,  pursuing  its  old  track,  haunting  its  okl  lairs— entering  even, 
in  many  pkces^  the  very  same  houses  which  it  attacked  before — ^wbere 
were  our  parochial  strategists  ?  What  scheme  of  operations  did  they 
plan,  while  there  was  yet  time,  to  keqp  the  Destroyer  from  our  shores, 
or  to  defeat  and  expel  him  when  he  came? 

*  The  parochial  officers  (fid  nothing'— absolutely  nothh^.  They  left 
Ihe  graveyards  festering — the  cesspools  seething — the  barrA  of  blood 
steaming  in  the  undergseoad  shiMnbiee — the  graat  mounds  of  scotch 
potrefykig  in  the  BesmondlBey  glae-yaxds.  They  1^  ns  all— the  poor 
in  his  squalor,  and  the  rich  in  his  fancied  seevrity — ^to  besmitten  nnar 
wares*  And  when  at  last  it  eam%  and  tb«  peo^  were  perishing  hgf 
thousands,  and  the  Medical  Officer  urged,  month  afler  mcoith,  on  the 
parochial  authorities,  that  the  plague  could  only  be  combated  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  by  an  organized  army  of  preventive  inspectors,  what 
did  the  parochial  authorities  do  ?  They  rejected  the  medical  officer's 
counsel — they  scouted  his  warnings — they  even  mutilated  his  reports ; 
and  only  m  the  fifteenth  week  of  a  mortality  unparalleled  for  two  cen- 
turies, did  they  consent  to  the  nomination  of  the  domiciliary  inspectors 
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vy  im  <X«r  very  first  roundy  dieeoffered^  corpges  cf  six  persons 
€kad  wiikout  mmlietd  Ml?* 

We  woald  not,  howerer,  be  understood  to  hj  on  the  parish 
aMrthorities,  as  mdividuab^  the  whole  blame  of  these  fearful  calami- 
ties ;  which  on  the  contrary  we  mainly  attrtbnte  to  the  want  of  that 
Adrainistratiye  Ccmsolidation  for  which  we  are  contezkEn^.  Manj 
indiyidual  fnnctionarieS)  to  our  knowledge,  struggled  manfully 
against  the  grim  Invader,  and  found  their  most  strenuous  efforts 
biffed  hr  the  state  of  the  local  law.  The  incumbent  of  Christ's 
Churchj  Kegent's  Park,  for  example,  found  himself,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  actuellj  unacquainted  with  the  law  of  his  own 
parish — and  the  Board  of  H^th,  when  applied  to  for  informa- 
tion  as  to  the  requkite  procedure  for  bringing  about  its  cleansing 
aawJ  drainage,  proved  to  be  a«  much  in  the  dark  as  himself!  We 
record,  as  a  curiosity,  the  main  paragraph  of  their  official  reply: — 

*  At  present  no  public  maps  are  known  to  exist  by  which  the  areas 
of  the  metropolitan  local  jurisdictions  could  iu  such  cases  be  correctly 
ascertained.  There  appear  to  be  upwards  of  120  local  Acts  for  the 
denser  porticHis  of  the  metropolis,  and  80  distinct  local  jurisdictions^ 
Many  erf  which  coincide  neither  wHh  parish,  nor  union,  nor  police 
itistrict,  nor  any  other  recognised  envision.  Even  siagle  streets  are 
divided,  often  kngitndinally,  and  pared  and  eleansed  at  difierent  times 
mndiex  difiecent  jarisdictioBs.  In  tile  parash  of  Si.  Paacras,  where 
you  reade,  these  are  no  less  than  16  sepante  paving  boards,  acting 
nnder  29  Acte  of  Parliament,  all  of  which  would  lequire  to  be  con- 
sulted before  an  opinicm.  could  be  pronounced  as  to  what  it  might 
be  praetkable  to  do  for  the  effectual  cleansing  of  jour  parish  aaa 
whole/ 

Take^  as  an  instance  of  the  cruel  sufferings  endnied  m  times 
thus  ^  out  of  joint,'  the  case  of  a  poor  working  man,  in  another 
parish,  who  lost  both  his  children  by  chdera,  owing  to  a  nuisance 
of  which  (as  he  told  Mr.  Payne  the  ccffoner)  be  had  <mly  cnm- 

Elalned  to  his  landlord,  ^because  he  did  not  know  the  state  of  the 
iw  in  his  district,  nor  the  psoper  authoEiity  W  petitifim.'  He  had 
Indeed,  on  tbe  seizure  of  his  second  child,  desoribed  the  niiisBQiBe 
to  a  Policeman,  who  reported  it  to  his  Serjeant,  who  reported  il 
to  the  Inspector,  who  reported  it  to  the  ComaiissioneE  of  Police, 
who  reported  it  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewors  ;  who  finallj 
ordered  its  removals  But  the  poor  child,  meanwhile,  had  died ; 
a  third  had  also  perished ;  and  two  more  had  sickened^  and  lay 
in  the  blue  collapse. 

We  need  not,  however^  refer  to  excepticmal  periods  for  ex- 
amplea  of  the  social  ills  resolting  irom.  our  defective  local  inslitvH 
tions.     Pestilence  is  but  the  acmte  paroxynn  of  a  dkunnkr,  of 
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which  Pauperism  if  the  chronic  form.  Both  social  maladies  come 
of  a  common  stock ;  and,  though  diversely  blossomed,  have  their 
roots  in  the  same  corrupted  soil.  A  row  of  squalid  houses  left 
drainless  by  contending  parish  boards,  is  as  prolific  a  nursery  of 
paupers,  as  of  fever-patients.  ^  From  one  of  these  filthy  abodes,' 
says  Mr.  HoUins,  ^  1  have,  often  traced  a  respectable  operative's 
gradual  descent  to ,  the  workhouse.'  A  six  weeks'  fever  caught 
jGrom  some  foetid  ditch  or  cesspool,  first  involves  the  poor  man  in 
difficulty  ;  hi^  rent  falls  into  arrear ;  his  goods  are  distrained  ;  he 
rises  from  his  sick  bed,  disheartened  as  well  as  enfeebled ;  and 
after  struggling  vainly  against  a  load  of  debt,  he  ultimately  sinks 
with  his  feunily  into  hopeless  Pauperism.  . 

All  this  misery  and  degradation  are  in  the  strictest  sense  pre- 
VENTiBLE.  A  Consolidated  local  government,  having  the  power 
and  the  will  to  grapple  in  good  earnest  with  the  Drain-god 
Typhus,  might  cast  hun  out,  and  stay  his  obscene  breath  within 
five  years ;  so  staunching  too  the  noisome  fountain-heads  of  Pesti- 
lence and  Pauperism. 

And  these  sources  of  Pauperism  and  Pestilence,  be  it  remem- 
bered, are  also  the  Swallow-holes  of  rates.  Every  relieving 
officer  can  point,  with  his  finger,  to  the  exact  courts  and  lanes 
whither  the  streams  of  out-relief  flow  and  disappear.  ^  The  low 
lanes  around  the  pier,'  says  Mr.  Davis,  the  relieving  officer  at 
Dover — ^  the  mass  of  wretched  cottages  called  Manger^s  rents — 
the  old  workhouse  ground,'  and  several  other  such  filthy  places, 
*  continually  haunted  by  fever  and  smallpox,  are  the  main  absorb- 
ents of  the  34007.  annually  spent  in  relief  at  Dover.'  We  shall 
presently  see  that  for  less  than  half  the  capital  corresponding  to 
this  annual  rate,  the  sanitary  regeneration  of  these  fever-nests 
might  be  accomplished ;  and  their  sickly,  degraded  inmates  trans- 
formed into  a  healthy,  self-supporting  population. 

But  here  another  objection  is  interposed  by  the  adversaries  of 
Sanitary  Reform.  Granting,  they  say,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
alleged  remissness  of  individual  householders,  and  parish  boards, 
what  proof  have  you  that  your  consolidated  administration  will 
work  any  better?  Government  *  jobs'  are  proverbial,  and  official 
management  is  invariably  beaten  by  individual  enterprise,  when- 
ever the  two  are  fairly  pitted  against  each  other.  Look  for 
example  at  the  government  ships  and  steamers  —  notoriously 
inferior  at  all  points  to  the  produce  of  private  yards,  and  as  noto- 
riously more  expensive.  The  sure  way  to  have  sewers  as  badly 
built  as  frigates,  and  waterworks  as  expensively  managed  as 
docks,  would  be  to  establish  a  central  sanitary  bureau^  like  the 
Department  of  Fonts  et  Ckauss^s  in  France. 

This  objection  is  so  curiously  mixed  of  truth  and  error,  and 
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the  deceptive  compound  passes  current,  on  so  many  occasions, 
with  so  many  cursory  inquirers,  that  its  succinct  refutation  may 
serve  to  elucidate,  not  this  debate  only,  but  many  others  of  the 
same  sort,  hitherto  obscured  by  the  same  sophism. 

The  sophism  consists  in  the  choice  of  a  particular  service, 
unsuited  by  its  nature  for  official  performance,  as  the  criterion 
whereby  to  estimate  the  relative-  merits  of  private  and  public 
administration  —  of  dispersed  and  consolidated  works;  and  in 
drawing  a  general  conclusion  £rom  this  partial  and  one-sided 
comparison. 

The  public  dockyards  are,  doubtless,  expensively  managed 
establishments :  but  their  cost  and  comparative  inefficiency  de- 
pend on  this  obviously  gpecial  cause  —  that  the  cumbrous 
machinery  of  a  Board  is  here  employed  on  a  manufacturing 
business,  within  individual  competence.  The  private  shipbuilder, 
.  who  is  director,  secretary,  engineer,  &c.,  all  in  one,  can  always 
compete  with  success  against  an  admiralty  board,  or  even  a  joint- 
stock  company.  But  this  is  evidently  no  proof  that  a  public 
department,  or  a  joint-stock  directorate,  may  not  be  indispensable 
forms  of  administration  for  afiiurs  heyond  individual  competence. 
The  allied  dockyard  extravagance  (taking  it  for  arguments  sake 
as  proved)  would  but  convict  the  Government,  at  worst,  of  an 
error  in  judgment,  in  building,  rather  than  buying,  the  sthips 
required  for  the  public  service.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment knows  very  well  that  our  public  docks  are  carried  on  at  a 
loss;  and  it  thinks  proper  to  maintain  them  nevertheless.  It 
maintains  them,  not  as  commercially  profitable,  but  as  politically 
advantageous,  for  the  assurance  of  speedy  armament  in  case  of 
sudden  war.  For  the  same  reason  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
retain  a  permanent  staff  of  shipwrights,  for  many  of  whom,  in  time 
of  peace,  they  with  difficulty  find  employment ;  counting  their 
annual  cost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  possible  loss 
which  might  result  to  the  country,  from  a  dearth  of  well-trained 
labour,  in  the  event  of  unexpected  hostilities.  With  the  policy  of 
these  views  and  arrangements  (a  much  vexed  and  fairly  debateable 
question)  we  are  not  now  concerned.  Our  present  object  is 
merely  to  show,  once  for  all,  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  case  of  the  docks,  against  the  propriety  of  Government 
intervention  in  aflbirs  beyond  private  or  parochial  competence. 

If,  now,  we  are  called  on  for  an  example  of  such  affairs,  to  set 
against  the  case  of  the  ships,  we  may  cite  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  roads ; — notoriously  mismanaged  under  the  piecemeal 
system  of  the  Turnpike  trusts ;  and  as  notoriously  improved 
and  cheapened,  wherever  those  trusts  have  given  place  to  con- 
solidated official    administration.     The  old  Turnpike  Trusts, 
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1116  u  mmber,  ynA.  nsnlly  100  menrins  at  leavt  to  each 
trusty  Imi^  coreoed  the  ocymitry  with  22,000  miles  of  highwayv, 
^i)t  whidi,'  sagrs  Sir  H.  Pumell,  'there  is  acacroely  one  not  ex- 
tremely defective  in  all  iSae  qosdii^es  of  a  perfisot  road.'  These 
acatlesed  Tnnts,  according  to  the  Road  Commissioners'  report, 
ha/fie  employed  1300  snrreyon,  Ixiag  tea  times  the  Teqoisite 
number,  with  a  proportionale  enoess  of  treasurcn  and  clerks — in 
all  355S  officers!  Their  management  expenses  alone  hare 
si^ecaged  10£.  per  mile  per  ammm  I — being,  on  the  lowest  estimate, 
from  fire  to  seven  times  the  cost  of  consolidated  BMiiagemeat. 
On  very  imper£eot  repairs  tbey  have  spent  no  less  than  51/.  per 
■lile  per  annnm;  and  by  ^ese,  and  other  such  monstrous  extra- 
vagances, they  have  hmdened  ibe  country  with  a  road  debt  of 
9,000,0007.— whidi  is  said  to  be  stiH  on  fke  increase.  His 
waste,  however,  has  been  promptly  chedced  in  Ihe  local  Trusts 
Mond  London,  by  their  recent  consolidation  under  the  Metro- 
politan Roads  Commission;  'vriiich  has  idready  paid  off  the 
accumulated  debts,  at  the  same  time  largely  rediucing  the  toUs, 
and  very  mudi  improving  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

So  again,  the  recent  consolidation  of  the  old  District  Sewer 
Commissians,  whidi  formerly  divided  London  amongst  them, 
jobbing  and  peculating  at  their  ease,  has  resulted  in  a  reduction 
of  BO  less  tiian  43  ]>er  cent,  in  moMtffement'-costs  alom.  The 
Westminster  district,  under  the  old  r^ime,  paid  its  surveying 
stafi^  for  aeivices  of  a  firagmentary  and  imperfect  kind,  salaries 
amounting  to  6000/.  a  year ;  a  charge  reduced  by  consolidation 
to  AIQOL,  concurrently  widi  a  great  improvement  in  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  the  staff.  The  superior  tone  of  the  consolidated 
Ccnnmission  was  significantly  indicated  at  ^leir  very  first  meeting ; 
when  the  old  system  of  dining  together  at  the  public  cost  was 
discontinued  by  a  finmal  resdntion;  and  when,  as  the  noble 
chairman  declared  in  his  i^>eni]ig  address,  ^they  felt  it  their 
ungracious  duty  to  disallow,  as  ili^al,  dinner-bills  to  the  amount 
of  186/.,  ran  up  by  their  predecessors  during  tiie  last  two  mon^ 
of  their  continuanoe  in  office.'  * 

Applying  these  simple  fiacts  and  reasonings  to  the  case  of  the 
London  Water  Companies,  we  may  easily  compute  the  saving 
that  would  accrue  to  the  ratepayers,  fix>m  the  consolidation  of 
their  nine  independent  Directorates  into  one  central  Metropolitan 
CommissioB.  We  idioold  have,  instead  of  nine  salaried  boards, 
one  board ;  instead  of  nine  engineers,  onesngiaeer ;  insteafl  of  nine 
secretaries,  one  secretary ;  and  so  on  tfaroi^  the  whole  list  of 
superfinous  officers.     Several  of  the  duef  functionaries,  whom 
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OMisolidation  would  supenede,  are  in  the  receipt  of  no  less  thm 
2000/.  per  annum  each ;  and  it  appears  from  the  computations  of 
the  Board  of  Healthy  that  in  the  single  item  of  salaries  a  sayix^ 
of  15,000i  a-year  would  be  secured  to  the  ratepayers  bj  the  new 
arrangements.  Again,  by  consolidatii)g  the  collection  of  the 
water-rates  with  tha^  of  the  assessed  taxes,  the  present  *  collector's 
poundage'  of  ^d,  in  the  pound  might  be  r^luced  to  3dl  (the 
poundage  of  the  assessed-taz  gatherer) ;  which  would  knock  off 
another  10,0007.  per  annum.  So  that  25,000i.  per  annum  might 
be  saved  to  the  metropolitan  ratepayers  in  management  and  coUeo' 
Hon  costs  alone^  by  breaking  up  the  Water  Monopoly. 

The  Monopolists,  however,  are  not  easfly  convinced  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  by  their  superannuation.  They  fight  their 
groui^  backward  inch  by  inch  ;  and,  though  driven  to  admit  the 
advantages  of  consolidation  in  the  management  of  roads  and 
sewers,  they  challenge  us  to  prove  its  applicability  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  Waterworks. 

This  challenge  we  cheerfully  accept. 

TJp  to  the  year  1842  the  South-Metropolitan  districts  were 
supplied  with  water  by  two  rival  Companies!,  called  req>ectively 
the  Southwark  and  the  Yauxhall;  wlK)se  gross  receipts  (added 
together)  were  then  28,000Z.  per  annum;  and  then:  working 
expoises  18,5007.  per  annum.  In  1842  the  competition  ceased  ; 
and  the  two  Companies  were  shorUy  afterwards  consolidated  under 
the  able  management  of  Sir  W.  Clay ;  who,  while  he  has  raised 
their  gross  rental  to  38,000/.  per  annum,  has  at  the  same  time 
reduced  their  working  expenses  to  12,500/.  per  annum.  We 
refrain  from  weakening,  by  any  conpnent,  the  force  of  this  simple 
collocation  of  figures. 

Sir  W.  Clay,  indeed,  who  represents  a  considerable  section  of 
the  Metropolitan  Water-trade,  has  been  unable,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  to  deny  the  saving  which  would  accrue  to  tiie  London  public 
from  a  general  consolidation  of  the  waterworks.  Nay,  Mr.  Quick, 
engineer  to  the  companies  which  Sir  W.  Clay  directs,  estimates  this 
saving  at  no  less  than  65,000/.  per  annum,  or  upwards  of  15  per 
cent  on  the  gross  annual  metropolitan  water-rental  (431,898/.).  It 
is  even  rumoured  that  several  of  the  companies — at  their  wit's  end 
apparently  for  a  line  of  tactics — have,  within  the  last  few  days, 
adopted  this  very  saving  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme,  which  they  are 
urging  the  Government  to  sanction,  for  combining  their  nine  est»- 
bl^hments  into  one  Colossal  Monopoly.  They  are  making,  it  is 
said,  all  the  fair  professions  usual  on  such  occasions;  promising 
pure  water,  constant  supply,  high  service  free  of  chaige,  and  consi- 
derably diminished  rates.  But  these  identical  promises  were  made 
forty  years  ago  by  Sir  W.  Clay's  own  company  (the  Grand  Junc- 
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tion)  at  its  first  starting,  btfore  it  bad  made  good  its  position. 
After  its  footing  was  gained,  this  company  abandoned  every  one 
of  its  pledges ;  distributing  Spuddle/  pumped  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Ranelagh  sewer ;  withdrawing  ihe  constant  supply,  so  as  to 
saddle  its  tenants  with  a  collective  outlay  of  about  50,000/.  on 
cisterns ;  and  making  high  pressure  the  subject  of  a  rate,  exceeding 
at  least  twenty-fold  the  actual  cost  of  the  service.     With  these 
scandalous  breaches  of  faith  still  fresh  in  their  memory,  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  again  cajoled  by  the 
blandishments  of  these  gift-bringing  Greeks ;    nor  open  their 
gates  to  a  new  monopolist  ^  Junction,'  still  grander  than  its 
*  Grand'  predecessor.      Monstrous,  indeed,  as  such  a  Coalition 
would  be,  considered  as  a  privileged  Trading  Corporation,   it 
would  fall  very  far  short  of  that  comprehensive  Consolidation 
which  constitutes  our  most  pressing  sanitary  need.     Its  tendency, 
in  point  of  fact,  would  be  to  perpetuate  the  existing  fragmentary 
r^me,  by  maintaining  the  present  administrative  severance  of  the 
Water-supply  from  the  Sewers-department  and  other  connected 
sanitary  services ;  a  separation  of  which  we  have  already  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  and  burdensome  consequences.     But  these  im- 
mediate evils,  grave  as  they  would  undoubtedly  be,  shrink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  those   which   would  result 
from  the  creation  of  a  new  Vested  Interest  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to 
thwart  and  trammel,  probably  for  generations  to  come,  the  course 
of  sanitary  improvement.     Such  a  partial  consolidation  (like  all 
half-iheasures)  would  aggravate   many  preventible   evils,  while 
letting  slip  much  attainable  good ;  and  we  can  but  regard  so 
preposterous  a  scheme  in  one  of  two  lights — either  as  the   wild 
inspiration  of  a  Monopoly  in  extremis ;  or  as  a  speculation,  at 
once  audacious  and  adroit,  on  the  eventualities  of  a  period  of 
political  embarrassment.     We  venture,  however,  to  predict,  that 
whatever  other  principles  may  have  been  compromised,  and  what- 
ever other  measures  emascidated,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
deplorable  crisis,  the  Sanitary  Movement  will  pursue  its  career, 
unparalyzed  by  any  such  Mezentian  alliance  with  a  Monopoly 
virtually  defunct. 

Our  antagonists,  however,  have  another  arrow  in  their  quiver ; 
it  is  their  last  and  their  sharpest — and  they  launch  it  against  us 
with  a  sounding  string. 

Granting,  they  say,  for  argument's  sake,  all  your  preceding 
allegations;  and  accepting,  for  the  provinces,  your  sanitary' 
consolidation  in  all  its  comprehensive  integrity ;  your  JUe- 
tropolitan  case  breaks  down,  nevertheless,  on  a  constitutional 
pomt  of  paramount  importance.  For  you  seek  to  deprive 
the  citizens  of  London  of  an  electoral  franchise  secured    by 
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your  own  Health  Act  to  provincial  ratepayers.  Everywhere  but 
in  the  metropolis,  the  local  boards,  whether  consolidated  or  not, 
are  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  control  by 
their  votes  the  expenditure  of  their  funds.  In  London  alone  you 
have  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  roads  and  the  sewers,  and 
you  would  now  hand  over  the  consolidated  waterworlu,  to  CommU'- 
sianers  nominated  by  the  Crown.  These  Royal  Commissions  are  a 
direct  infringement  of  the  great  constitutional  principle  which 
entitles  the  British  taxpayer  to  have  a  voice,  through  his  repre- 
sentative, in  the  disposal  of  the  revenue  to  which  he  contributes. 
If,  then,  we  must  have  sanitary  consolidation  in  London,  let  the 
new  government  at  least  be  put  on  a  constitutional  footing,  such 
as  that  laid  down  in  the  Health  Act  itself.  Let  us  have  no  royal 
nominees  to  reign  over  us,  and  to  level  rates  on  us  without  our 
consent ;  but  give  us  a  central  municipal  board,  composed  of 
delegates  from  all  the  metropolitan  parishes ;  a  board  as  supreme 
in  the  local  a£fairs  of  London,  and  as  independent  of  royal  con- 
trol, as  the  local  boards  of  Liverpool  and  Bumingham  are,  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  independent  and  supreme. 

This,  we  believe,  is  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  main  objec- 
tion urged  by  the  Parish-party  against  the  proposed  administration 
of  our  public  works  by  Commissioners  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  only  through  par- 
liament. It  is  a  very  plausible  objection,  we  admit,  and,  if 
sound,  would  be  a  very  grave  one.  We  shall  therefore  rapidly 
but  carefully  examine  each  of  the  two  great  questions  which  it 
raises ;  first,  namely,  the  question  of  constitutional  theory ;  and, 
secondly,  that  of  practical  advantage. 

To  the  constitutional  argument  we  reply,  that  this  metropolis, 
the  seat  of  our  Government,  and  the  centre  of  our  mighty  empire, 
cannot  be  considered  a  mere  locality^  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  applicable  to  a  provincial  town.  The  interests  of  London 
are  eminently  national;  and  every  British  citizen  is  more  or  less 
directly  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  metropolis. 
Its  noble  monuments  and  institutions  reflect  a  lustre  on  the  empire 
at  laige;  and  its  sanitary  opprobria — such  as  the  Smithfield 
offal — the  tidal  ditches  of  Bermondsey — and  the  crimson  kennels 
of  Whitechapel — not  only  injure  and  disgrace  the  particular 
parishes  in  which  they  occur,  but  discredit  London  in  the  eyes  of 
England,  and  England  herself  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world. 

The  parishes  of  London  stand,  therefore,  in  an  exceptional 
position  ;  and  their  sanitary  well-being  claims  the  solicitude,  noc 
merely  of  their  respective  guardians,  but  of  Parliament,  and  of 
the  Crown.     On  these  grounds  we  hold  it  in  the  strictest  sense 
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l^Uimate  axid  consdtetkiBal  thai  the  futaao  sattitatj  rakrs  ok 
the  metropolis  should  be  rospoasiUe  to  the  ratepayeis  through 
.parliament.  Ikideed,  thi&  partial  sacrifice  of  parochial  iiidb> 
pendcBca  to  puiblic  sequiienantB  of  a  wider  scope,  is  ampljr  cma^ 
pensated  for  the  citiKeQaof  London  bj  the  excepkioiial  advante^goi 
of  their  positicm.  The  cxiUactiiPa  fotiees  of  the  empivey  contrergin^ 
in  Ixmdon,  as  in  a  cential  facus,  invest  it  wiih  a  gmndeur  and 
importance  bj  which  its  inhabitanis  are  dignified  and  ooriGhed* 
These  benefit^  oonfened  bgr  the  nadon  on  Lcmdon,  iayohre,  aa 
their  constitutional  equivakn^  a  lesponsiJiiluty  on  ^le  part  of 
London  towaods  the  naticm,  in.  all  4ml  concema  the  honour  of  die 
metropolis.  This  double  lesponsibilitj,  local  and  nataonal,  is 
admirably  adjusted  by  the  administgaJtive  ezpcdisnt  of  a  metn)-^ 
politan  commission,  not  twcbuivebf  eontooUedy  either  by  tfie 
London  parishes,  or  by  the  nation  at  large^  but  answendble  t»  the 
representatives  of  bath  in  padiament. 

Consider,  oa  the  odier  haad^  the  grare  constitntioiial  incon- 
veniences that  would  resak  fiDom  die  adoption  of  the  Paridi- 
party's  plan ;  the  creation,  to  wit,  of  a  sort  of  Municipal  Parli»- 
ment,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  176  metropolitan  parities, 
governing  the  local  affairs  of  London,  and  invested  with  power  te 
"deliberate  and  act  independently  of  the  Queen's  ministers^  Weigh 
well  the  political  influence  winch  such  a  body  would  acqmiie ; 
ruling,  as  it  would,  over  a  populalion^  and  disposing  of  patreoage, 
equal  to  ^ose  of  a  middleH^bissJitaite^  Bear  in  mind  that  Londoa, 
within  its  area  of  115  square  miles^  contains  2^  milljoa  aools — 
a  population  exceeding  that  of  Denmark,  which  coveis  16i,000 
square  miles;  while  the  assessed  property  of  the  metropolis 
amounts  to  12,186,0002.— esceeding  by  nearly  a  third  the  assessed 
property  of  all  Scotland*  A  new  oorporate  power,  founded  on  a 
basis  at  (moe  so  colossal  and  so  compact,  would  become  in  the 
strictest  sense  an  imperium  in  imperio.  Even  the  existing  City 
Corporation,  which  governs  only  a.  seventeenth  of  the  population 
of  London^  only  a  fifteenth  of  its  houses,  and  only  a  twelfth  of  its 
property,  cacries  with  it  a  political  prestige  and  injQuence  whidi 
the  Queen's  ministers  are  chary  of  affronting.  Multiply  now  this 
power,  in  imagination,  12,  15^  or  17  times,  and  judge  of  the 
quasi-imperial'  dignity  which  would  appertain  to  a  consolidated 
common  council,  representing  the  entire  population  and  property 
of  the  metropolis.  Is  it  not  evident  that  such  a  municipal  par* 
liament,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  imperial  legislature,  would 
tend  to  uncentre  the  balance  of  nationtd  and  local  powers,  and 
might,  in  periods  of  political  excitement^  exert  a  most  incon- 
venient and  unconstitutional  pressure  on  the  counsels  of  the 
Queen's  Government? 
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This  political  antagonism,  tbe  ineyitable  consequence  of  creating 
in  London  a  mnnicipal  power,  at  once  consolidated  and  represent 
tativey  wonld  involve  evils  hnrgelj  outweighing  anj  that  could  result 
firom  the  issne  of  a  Metropolitan  Commission  of  Works,  framed 
on  existing  models,  and  suli^ect  to  eonstitntional  checks  propoF- 
tioned  to  its  wider  range  of  power.  Here  again,  Aerefore,  as 
before,  we  feel  justified  in  turning  the  tables  on  our  antagonists  ; 
and  in  charging  their  proposal  widi  the  unconstitutional  tendency 
so  vehemend J  imputed  to  our  own. 

Experience,  and  the  recorded  manifeststions  of  public  opinion, 
concur  with  the  foregoing  theoretical  considerations  to  justify 
these  views  ;  and  to  exhibit  the  projected  municipal  parliament 
not  merely  as  an  unconstitnti<xial  innovation,  but  as  an  innovation 
likely  to  prove  unpopuhor. 

In  1828,  when  all  London  rose  en  masse  against  the  intolerable 
tyranny  of  the  Water  Companies,  the  demand  of  the  population, 
led  on  that  occasion  by  Sir  F.  Burdett,  was — not  far  a  board  of 
parish  delegates — but  for  a  Government  Commission  to  super- 
cede the  Monopolists  in  the  administration  of  the  Waterworks. 

More  recendy,  tbe  Metrop<^tan  Roads  Commission,  already 
referred  to,  was  issued ;  and,  though  responsible  to  the  ratepayers 
only  through  parliament,  its  operation  has  been  both  successful 
and  popular. 

The  Metropolitan  Improvement  Cevnmissien,  appdnted  by 
Govemment,  and  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  oidy  through  par- 
liament, was  granted  in  compUanoe  with  popular  demand ;  and 
has  worked  to  public  satisfaction. 

The  issue  of  die  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission,  similarly 
nmninated  and  responsible,  was  received  as  a  highly  popular 
measure ;  and  its  reports  elicited  universal  approbation. 

£qually  popular  was  the  great  measure  of  conetolidation,  which 
united  under  the  ccmtrol  of  a  general  Commissicm,  appointed  by 
Government,  and  responsiUe  to  parliament,  the  Metropolitan 
District  Courts  of  Sewers,  The  subsequent  unpopularity,  and 
final  dissolution  of  this  Commission,  will  be  recognised  as  a  strong 
corroboration  of  our  views,  when  it  is  consider^  that  the  Board 
was  rendered  unworkable,  and  ultimately  broken  up,  by  a  well- 
meant  but  most  unsuccessful  attempt  to  give  it  a  popular  charac- 
ter, by  an  infusion  of  parochial  representatives.  The  defective 
information,  the  jealousies,  and  the  ves^-toned  speeches  of  these 
delegates,  so  obstructed  the  labours  of  the  competent  and  working 
members  of  the  Board,  that  the  business  came  at  last  to  a  stand- 
still ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  dissolve  and  recast  the  Com** 
missian^  ereludinff  the  parochial  members.  The  r»nodeIled  Com- 
mission, though  reduced  to  less  than  half  its  former  number,  still 
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proved  inconveniently  large,  and  would  have  gained  in  promp- 
titude of  action,  and  in  popularity,  by  a  yet  further  reduction. 

The  reversal  of  the  inquiry  corroborates  these  conclusions. 
For  we  do  not  find  the  existing  representative  boards  in  the 
metropolis  either  successful  or  popular  in  their  administration  of 
public  works.  , 

The  Common  Council,  for  instance,  is  an  elective  body  in- 
trusted (inter  alia)  with  the  management  of  the  city  sewers ;  in 
respect  of  which  they  are  quite,  as  unpopular  as  the  old  district 
Courts  of  Sewers  used  to  be  in  their  several  localities. 

As  for  the  parochial  Boards  of  Guardians,  their  apathy  and 
niggardliness  during  the  Asiatic  pestilence  met  with  imiversal 
reprobation.  The  course  they  took  on  the  Extramural-burial 
Question  was  equally  unpopular.  Nor  can  any  instance  be  cited 
from  the  records  of  parochial  representative  administration,  of  a 
success  and  popularity  equal  to  that  achieved  by  the  Govern- 
ment Commission  of  Metropolitan  roads. 

.  The  proposed  new  parliament  of  parochial  delegates  would  be 
but  a  colossal  Board  of  Guardians,  or  a  dilated  Common  Council ; 
more  mischievously  powerful  as  an  organ  of  political  passions, 
but  equally  incompetent  to  superintend  the  complex  sanitary 
organization  of  a  great  city.  Like  the  provincial  boards  described 
in  a  foregoing  page,  this  parish  parliament  would  be  composed 
chiefly  of  tradesmen,  unskilled  in  the  problems  of  sanitary  en 
gineering.  Numbeni^  at  least  176  members,  who  would  meet 
only  from  time  to  time  in  the  intervals  of  their  business,  and  could 
give  to  the  difficult  questions  before  them  only  an  intermittent  and 
cursory  attention,  this  unpaid,  fluctuating,  heterogeneous  assemblage 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  succeed ;  but,  like  the  parochial 
portion  of  the  late  Sewers  Commission,  it  would  make  speeches, 
instead  of  doing  work.  Its  vaunted  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers 
would  be  so  weakened  by  subdivision  and  discontinuity,  as  to  be 
rather  nominal  than  real.  On  the  parish  hustings,  indeed,  poli- 
tical motives  would  have  more  weight  than  sanitary  considera- 
tions ;  and  even  with  respect  to  these  latter,  a  pledge  to  resist 
present  rates  would  find  more  favour  with  the  crowd  than  the 
most  comprehensive  plan  for  reducing  future  fiUh-^osfs  by  weD 
judged  immediate  applications  of  capital.  Nor  would  hustings 
pledges,  in  the  new  any  more  than  in  the  old  corporation,  gua- 
rantee the  ratepayers  against  jobbing  and  peculation.  Owners  of 
ill-conditioned  tenements,  and  others  having  private  interests  to 
serve,  would  still  be,  as  candidates  the  nimblest  canvassers,  and 
as  members  the  most  assiduous  attendants.  Under  such  influences, 
extravagant  expenditure  would  alternate  with  equally  extravagant 
parsimony ;  and  the  costly  errors  of  the  old  regime  (monumentally 
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embodied  in  the  city  sewers)  would  be  extended  over  the  whole 
metropolis.  The  ratepayers  would  discover  too  late,  that,  in 
accepting  this  new  representative  administration  instead  of  an 
ordinary  crown-appointed  Commission,  they  had  lost  the  substance 
of  responsibility  in  grasping  at  its  shadowy  semblance. 

For,  a  substantive  responsibility  does  really  attach,  in  spite  of 
all  contrary  asseverations,  to  crown-appointed  Commissioners; 
and  a  Boaid  of  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Works  would  be  subject  to 
a  controlling  *  pressure  from  without,'  of  which  experience  enables 
us  to  appreciate  the  efficacy.  Firs^  Government  would  be  re- 
sponsible to  public  opinion,  national  as  well  as  metropolitan, 
for  the  choice  of  the  Commissioners  named.  Secondly,  the  Com- 
missioners themselves,  being  few  in  number  (half-a-dozen  at  most) 
and  suitably  paid  for  their  service,  would  feel  themselves  severally 
as  well  as  jointly  liable  to  be  called  on  for  an  account  of  their 
stewardship.  Thirdly,  as  Government  functionariies,  holding 
office  only  during  good  behaviour,  they  would  be  amenable  to 
the  surveillance  of  Parliament ;  whose  watchful  jealousy  of  such 
boards  was  exemplified  last  session  in  the  searching  questions 
addressed,  night  after  night,  to  the  noble  chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers.  And  this  salutary  surveillance  of  parlia- 
ment would  be  reinforced  out  of  doors  by  the  still  sterner  vigilance 
of  the  Press ;  which  recently  proved  its  power  over  inefficient 

'  Government  boards,  by  enforcing  the  dissolution  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission.  Its  inferior  in- 
fluence, on  the  other  hand,  against  the  abuses  of  an  independent 
representative  body,  such  as  the  Common  Council,  stands  apparent 
in  the  case  of  Smithfield,  so  long  attacked  in  vain  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  London  press.  Like  another  Troy,  this  citadel  of  filth 
has  stood  a  ten  years'  siege ;  and  its  sturdy  garrison,  led  by  their 
chieftains  in  the  Common  Council — the  Hectors  and  Memnons  of 
intramural  muck — so  far  from  thinking  of  surrender,  are  engaged, 
at  this  moment,  in  fortifying  their  defences.  The  bolts  of  the 
Thunderer,  terrible  to  Cabinets,  have  fallen  quenched  amidst  the 
mud  of  the  Corporation  sheep-pens.     Vainly,  as  yet,  have  the  ser- 

•  pents  of  Apollo  wreathed  themselves  around  the  body  of  Mr.  Low- 
man  Taylor;  and  vainly  have  they  hissed  into  the  ears  of  Hicks 
their  threatful  denunciations.  The  modem  Cassandra,  robed  in 
the  Broad  Sheet,  has  clamoured  without  avail  at  the  gates  of  St. 
Bartholomew ;  and  her  iron  lips,  still  glowing  with  the  kisses  of 
the  God,  have  filled  the  seething  market-place  with  unheeded 
prophecies  of  pestilence  and  death.  In  those  dismal  Vaticinations 
ourselves  have  timely  joined ;  foreshadowing  in  many  a  darkened 
page  the  coming  gloom  of  pestilence ;  and,  with  almost  tedious 
importunity,  conjuring  the  Corporation  to  put  away  the  unclean 
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tiling.  Of  the  apathy  whkh  ignored  our  wsmoings  the  diaastloiift 
consequences  are  but  too  well  remembered  in  many  a  dedraated 
household.  It  is  against  the  perpetuation  on  a  vaster  scale  of  audi 
a  Power  as  this,  which  sacrificed  London  to  save  Smithfield,  and 
succumbed  to  tibe  Plague  while  defying  the  Press,  tiiaJt  we  now 
raise  our  voioe.  The  Defendecs  of  the  Filthy  corporate  and 
parochial,  have  ruled  London  long  enough ;  the  late  peatilenoe 
levedied  their  incapacity^  and  proved  our  need  of  abler  saaitaiy 
guidance.  Metaphor  apart,  we  want  henceiorth  a  compact  board 
of  sanitary  rulers,  appouited  for  their  special  aldU,  givii^  liieir 
imdivided  attention  de  die  in  diem  to  the  business  of  their  a&io^ 
and  amenable,  in  case  of  error,  to  the  thieefdd  ooisuie  of  the 
Parliament,  the  Press,  and  the  Public  Can  it,  we  ask,  be  for  one 
moment  doubted  that  we  should  thus  secure,  aloqg  with  superior 
prudence  in  counsel,  and  greater  promptitude  in  action,  a  moie 
reai  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers,  practically  manifested  in 
cheaper  and  more  efficient  works,  than  has  ever  resulted,  or  can 
reasonably  be  helped,  firom  tiie  system  of  parish-del^^ation  £ar 
which  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  and  his  followers  contend  ? 

The  principal  aiguments  on  either  side  of  thia  momeBto«a 
question  haog  now,  we  think,  p<uaed  fairly  (and  in  no  doub^ 
ML  scales)  before  the  reader's  eyes.  One  plea,  however,  atill 
remains  to  add;  and  one  so  weighty  as  alone  might  turn  the 
beam.  It  is  on  the  side  of  the  Crown-ajj^pointed,  as  against  the 
parochial  administration ;  and  oonsiats  in  tiie  power  of  the  Lon- 
don ratepayers,  acting  through  their  representatives  in  parliaflieat, 
to  impose  <m  a  Govenuneot  Commission,  at  the  period  of  its 
appointment,  any  guarantees  and  restrictions  whidi  they  (the  rate- 
payers) see  fit.  No  hustii^;s-pledge  binds  your  parish-delegale 
to  economy,  so  stringently  as  the  Government  Commissioner  is 
bound  by  a  restrictive  clause  m  the  Act  which  constitutes  his 
title.  By  such  a  clause,  for  exauoaple,  we  would  bind  our  new  Con- 
a<didated  Commission  of  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Wodks  m  no  cam 
to  increase  any  rates  now  payable  for  water-supply,  drainage,  and 
the  like  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  leave  \kem  unrestricted 
freedom  to  bring  about  aU  possible  reductioms  in  existing  chaiges. 
By  another  definite  proviso,  we  would  settle  a  maximum  average 
rate,  not  exceeding  the  present  average  rate^  at  which  districts 
hitherto  without  water-supply,  drainage,  and  the  like,  should  be 
entitled  to  those  sanitary  services.  By  a  third  clause,  stringently 
worded,  we  would  extend  to  the  metropolis  that  provision  of  Ae 
Health  Act  which  fixes  2d.  per  house  per  week  as  the  £edr  ave- 
rage price  for  a  domestic  supply  of  water  in  provincial  towns ;  and 
on  those  terms  we  would  leg^y  entitle  every  London  householder 
to  claim  an  average  supply,  delivered  at  high  pressure  on  the  oon- 
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flyslem.    So  again,  to  secure  for  tbe  ratqiajiers  the  lull  ad- 

itages  of  competition,  and  to  hinder  interference  with  private 
enlerpriae,  as  wdl  as  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  ^jobs,' 
we  w^>aU  prohibit  the  Canunisuattera,  bj  a  stringent  clause,  ham 
wadertaking  themselves  the  constmctioQ  of  works ;  whereof^  con- 
tzariwise,  we  wonld  bind  them  to  sobmit  the  execnticn  to  public 
eompetitioa,  on  open  tender,  with  proper  securities  for  repair  and 
maintenanoe,  aooovding  to  the  princi|rie  kid  down  in  ihe  Healdi 
Act,  and  set  forth  in  the  foiregeing  pages.  In  short,  by  a  senies 
«f  provisos  s«oh  as  these,  we  wonld  enfaroe  on  the  Commis- 
^ioDers,  and  ensore  to  the  ratepayen,  every  eooneany  m  <expen- 
diture,  and  every  improvement  in  works,  which  the  latest  ex- 
perience, up  to  the  date  of  tbe  Act,  had  pnwed  to  be  attainable. 

Sudi,  compeadionsly  stated,  sore  4he  main  fsatmes  of  Sanilaiy 
ConsoHdalion,  cansidesed  hmn  tiie  administrative  point  of  riew. 
We  have  endeavonred  to  trace  its  philosophical  as  wdll  as  its  pnc- 
tical  bearings.;  ite  relations  to  •Self-^^oveinment,  provincial  aiad 
metropolitan;  its  well  marked  opposition  to  oonttnental  ^Ces- 
tmlizaOion' (in  tbeobnoaiotis  jeaaeof  tiiatterm);  and  its  impar- 
tial adiqptatian  to  the  rival  rights  ^f  maijorities  and  minorities,  of 
popnli^ons  and  in^vidnids,  m£  adaal  and  xeversietiaiy  ]h^o- 
prietors — of  tbe  living  generatioD  and  ef  the  yet  untbom.  We  hsrvie 
severally  examined,  and  endeavoured  to  vefute,  the  principal 
^Arjectiens  raised  against  it  by  the  •cq^ponents  of  saidtaiy  reform  ; 
^especially  diaproving  its  allied  incampatibility  with  £roe  com- 
petilion,  indfividnal  enterprise,  private  property,  and  &e  division 
■of  labotur.  We  have  compaaed  it  with  •other  systems  «f  admi- 
nistration «nd  JBians  of  procednve,  anoient  and  moden^  parliar 
mentery  and  pasachial,  oommemal  and  txnporate.  And  we  hatre 
endeavoured  to  justify,  by  a  wide  range  of  testimony,  and .  an  ex- 
tensrve  indndieai  of  £scts,  ^owr  omrviotion  q£  its  eoonenical 
mqpenorily. 

If^  now,  wie  pass  from  the  Administmtive  to  the  Stractnial  point 
4Df  -view,  we  shall  find  the  evils  of  the  eooisting  moreellementy  and 
the  advantages  of  the  pnxposed  Consolidation,  stiU  moce  strilungly 
evinced. 

Whoever  has  stood  by  the  gveat  Steam-ipnanp  of  a  London 
Waterwork,  and  liBteoed  to  the  flnroblnng  of  its  heavy  valves,  and 
ielt,  at  each  dull  beat,  the  rhjrtksnic  water-poise  of  the  iron  aorta 
onnc^  his  £eet,  must  hav«  ben  stmdc  with  tbe  resamUanoe  of 
the  potent  engine  to  a  ccdoasal  Heart.  It  may  not,  however,  ha^ie 
occnived  to  him  that  Lcmdon  is  in  this  respect  what  Naturalists 
would  call  a  monstrosity ;  having  no  less  than  nine  such  hearts 
scattered  at  random  through  its  giant  frame.  These  it  would  be 
the  finsrt>effiBOt  of  Stnictnral  Consolidation  to  replace  with  one  great 
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central  heart  of  ninefold  power.  It  appears  from  the  engineeriiig 
evidence  taken  by  the  Board  of  H^th  that  by  such  a  central 
engine,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Cornish  mining  steam- 
pumps,  388  tons  of  water  (87,000  gallons)  might  be  raised  100 
feet  high  at  a  working-cost  otone  shillinff :  and  that  the  whole  daily 
supply  of  the  metropolis  (forty- four  million  gallons)  might  be  raised 
to  the  same  height  for  25/.  The  saving  in  pumping  and  establish- 
ment costs,  which  would  result  from  this  first  and  simplest  struc- 
tural centralization,  are  estimated  at  no  less  than  28,000/.  per 
annum ;  every  farthing  of  which  would  be  so  much  clear  gain  to 
the  London  water-consumers.  A  single  example  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  economy  which  would  accrue  to  individual  con- 
sumers from  this  concaitration  of  works,  coupled  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopolist  water-trade ;  which  measures  charges,  not 
by  the  cost  of  service,  but  by  the  consumer's  need,  and  ^  squeez-- 
cAilityJ  Many  of  our  readers  are  reminded  quarterly  of  the 
extra  charge,  1/.  per  annum,  made  by  several  London  water  com- 
panies for  the  supply  of  a  closet  on  an  upper  floor.  Now  this 
service,  performed  by  a  centralized  establishment,  would  only  in- 
volve an  extra  pumping-cost  of  one  fartking  and  a  fraction  per 
annunif  or  a  total  extra  cost,  indudmg  all  charges,  of  6^^.  per 
annum;  showing  a  difference  of  3692  per  cent,  in  &vour  of 
Structural  Consolidation. 

Follow,  now,  this  pulsating  current — ^the  life's  Uood  of  ibe 
social  organism — ^in  its  subterranean  course  through  the  diminish- 
ing branches  of  the  distributary  ducts,  till  at  last  it  flows  through 
a  half-inch  capillary  into  the  consumer's  house.  What  becomes  of 
it  here  ?  How  is  it  stored  for  use  ?  What  channels  are  provided 
for  its  efflux,  when  done  with,  out  of  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
town? 

These  are  questions  which  the  water-merchants  never  ask  them- 
selves ;  and  which,  under  the  existing  firagmentary  r^^e,  they 
could  not,  if  they  would,  resolve.  So  vast  a  quantity  of  water  is 
daily  pumped  into  London,  as  would  convert  St.  James's  Park 
into  a  lake  2i  feet  deep :  but  the  household  storage  of  this  pro- 
digious mass  is  reckoned  a  private  affair  for  each  inhabitant  to 
settle  with  his  plumber ;  its  discharge  from  our  houses  is  left  to 
the  jobbing  bricklayer's  or  builder's  contrivance ;  and  its  convey- 
ance out  of  the  town  is  the  special  concern  of  a  separate  Com- 
nussion  ad  hoc.  The  case  of  a  sick  man,  who  had  inmisted  his 
arterial  system  to  the  care  of  one  set  of  doctors,  his  veins  to  a 
rival  clique,  and  the  intervening  capillaries  to  a  thml,  would  apdy 
represent,  in  this  respect,  the  condition  of  our  poor  patient,  the 
Metropolis. 

If,  indeed,  engaging  in  a  new  sort  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and 
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practising  dissection  on  a  colossal  scale,  we  could  with  some  great 
scalpel  cut  across  a  London  street,  and  bring  the  severed  extremity 
into  direct  comparison  with  the  corresponding  surface  of  an  am- 
putated arm  or  leg,  two  things  would  chiefly  strike  us;  first, 
.  namely,  the  general  structural  analogy  of  the  two  limbs,  indivi- 
dual and  social ;  and  secondly,  the  extreme  deformity  of  the  latter. 

Look  first  at  the  surfeu^e  of  the  stump  left  by  amputation  of  a 
human  limb.  You  observe  the  cut  ends  of  two  channels,  and  of  a 
white  chord,  lying  close  to  each  other,  and  to  the  bone.  One  of  the 
channels  is  that  through  which  the  blood  flows,  bright  and  pure, 
to  the  limb;  the  other  is  that  which  carries  it  away  turbid  and 
darkened  with  the  refuse  of  the.  vital  action :  and  as  it  is  thus  their 
function  to  convey  the  same  stream  in  opposite  directions,  the  two 
channels  are  of  nearly  equal  size.  The  accompanying  white  chord 
is  the  nerve. 

Turn  next  to  the  cut  surfietoe  of  amputated  Holbom  or  Cheap- 
side.  Here  also  you  observe  the  severed  extremities  of  artery, 
vein,  and  nerve ;  but  scattered  far  apart  from  each  other,  and 
monstrously  disproportionate  in  size.  The  water-main,  a  foot  or 
so  in  diameter,  and  about  a  yard  below  the  surface,  is  com|>letely 
filled  with  its  arterial  stream.  But  the  venous  conduit,  buned  far 
below,  is  at  least  twenty  times  as  big ;  and  of  its  wastefuUy  re- 
dundant area,  the  turbid  return-stream,  even  when  swollen  by  the 
heaviest  rains  on  record,  never  occupies  more  than  five  or  six  per 
cent  As  for  the  nerve  (of  which  more  hereafter),  it  is  represented 
by  a  fibrous  mass  of  Electric  wires,  each  insulated  by  a  gutta 
percha  integument,  and  the  whole  enclosed  within  an  iron  tube 
(or  neurilema)  lying  separately  entrraiched  beside  the  footpath. 

Consider,  now,  &e  saving  which  would  result. to  us,  if,  taking 
a  lesson  from  Nature,  we  were  to  approximate  and  harmonise 
these  scattered  and  incongruous  works.  First,  we  should  have 
one  trench  only  to  dig,  instead  of  three.  And  the  cost  of  digging 
and  removing  the  earth  at  about  \s.  per  cubic  yard,  and  of  taking 
up  and  reinstating ,  the  pavement  at  about  Is,  6d.  per  superficial 
yard,  constitutes  ordinarily  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  subterranean  pipeage. 

*  I  have  before  me,'  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Private  Bills,  *  an  estimate  of  draining  some  1200  or 
1300  houses,  and  the  amount  of  the  estimated  expense  is  5000/. ;  of  this 
sum  2000/.  is  for  earthwork — for  digging  to  make  the  sewers,  and[dig» 
ging  for  the  house-drains :  all  which  money,  or  at  least  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it,  would  have  to  be  expended  over  asain,  in  digging  to  lay  down 
water-pipes  separately.  So  that,  by  consolidating  the  two  works,  and 
laying  both  down  at  once,  you  save  a  great  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  earthworks,  besides  avoiding  the  double  disturbance  of  the  residents 
and  repeated  obstructions  of  the  streets.' 
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KecfOMkg&ds  statemeot  before  im,  and  kaying  ootoftbei 
don  (for  ^  pvetent)  what  we  have  called  ^e  jtsrve-tnbes, 
msy  easily  oonoeiTe  how  vast  the  sams  must  be  which  hsm  T 
jKfoandered  m  London  on  douUe  earthworks  for  dcaunge  and 
water-service ;  aod  how  great  a  saving,  under  ^ik  nigle  beady 
may  still  be  e&cted  bj  Stroctoral  CcmsolidatiGn  in  the  distiidts 
remaining  to  be  drained  and  jnped.  Some  detailed  estimates, 
elucidating  this  pomt,  will  find  their  appnqpriate  place  in  a  fiitnie 
page;  our  preseot  object  being  bat  to  dcetdi  in  outline  Ae 
.salient  featnes  of  Ihe  subject 

Amoim^  these  stands  prominentl j  forward  the  great  «o»- 
momj  attainable  by  the  reduction  of  Ihe  venous  conduits  or  sewcn, 
nofw  so  menstpously  dilated,  to  juster  pvc^ertion  wi^  the  arterial 
mains  wfaidi  they  accompany.  In  some  of  the  old  sewage  dis> 
tricts,  small  courts,  containing  only  six  houses,  are  drained 
by  vaulted  condmts  no  less  than  4  fiset  high  by  2^  fieet  wide ; 
whilst  recent  experiments  have  shown  that  a  little  pipe,  4  inchea 
in  diameter,  amply  snffices  to  carry  off  the  sewage  of  such  a 
place.  Nay,  in  a  trial  work,  supenstended  by  Mr.  Maris  m- 
cier  the  direction  of  the  late  Metropolitan  Sewer  Com  wiisMon,  150 
houaes  were  fannd  to  be  perfectly  well  drained  by  a  angle 
^earthenwase  pipe  €  indies  in  diaraftter.  Some  comparative  trial 
worics,  devised  for  the  ehtcidatkm  of  the  same  point.  Mid  coadncted 
by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Lovidc  under  the  direction  of  the  saase 
Cammission,  were  still  more  atrikingiy  conclusive. 

Mr.  Hall  experimented  on  a  sewer  in  Upper  Oeorge  Street, 
Edgeware  Road,  measuring  5i  feet  high  by  3i  feet  wide,  and 
receiving,  by  several  tributary  conduits,  the  whole  drainage  of 
about  44  acres.  This  great  vein  Mr.  Hall  proceeded  te  tie, 
as  Magendie  might  tie  a  rabbit's.  For  this  purpose  he  ^shose  a 
point,  only  560  feet  afbove  the  mouth  of  the  conduit;  and  where, 
consequently,  its  current  was  swollen  by  the  collateral  stiiaMB 
&0S1  the  whole  area  drained.  Here  he  built  a  brick  wall  acrov 
the  newer ;  leaving  only  a  hole  1  foot  in  diameter  fer  the  passage 
4>f  the  stream.  From  this  hole  a  pipe,  1  foot  in  diameter,  was 
carried  to  the  outlet ;  a  distance,  as  we  have  said,  of  560  feet 
This  p<Mtion,  therefore,  of  the  old  vein,  was  Tirtually  r^laced  by 
a  new  one,  of  less  than  a  twentieth  the  former  size,  and  abont  ai 
big  as  an  oidinaiy  arterial  water^nain.  The  lesuhs  of  this  expe- 
TimeBft  were  capital,  and  very  cnrions.  The  original  sewer  had — 
like  all  its  monstrous  tribe — ^been  wont  to  accumulate  deposits, 
ifi^ich  were  only  partially  kept  under  by  incessant  flushing.  But 
in  this  twelve-inch  pipe  no  deposit  whatever  took  place ;  a  result 
attributable,  of  course,  to  the  increased  velocity  of  its  doselier  pent 
stream.     This,  indeed,  ran  4i  times  fieuiter  in  the  little  conduit 
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than  in  the  lai^  one ;  so  thtft  bitten  stones  of  several  ounces 
weight  each,  when  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  were  heacd 
Tattling  al<H^  it,  and  speedily  issued  at  the  other  end.  Naj, 
when  the  pipe  was  flowing  aborut  half  full,  tw»  brickbats, 
weighing  li  lbs.  each,  were  carried  dupough  its  whole  length,  and 
emitted  with  such  force  from  its  mouth,  as  to  strike  the  man  who 
was  watching  for  them  a  blow  on  the  legs,  which  he  cleclared  to 
be  painful.  And  a  live  rat,  put  in  on  the  same  occasion,  came 
ouct  at  the  lower  end  in  so  headlong  a  fashion,  as  proved  him  to 
have  lost  all  control  over  his  own  motions. 

Nor  were  Mr.  Lovlck's  experiments  less  instructive.  They 
took  place  in  a  flat-^bottomed  sewer,  8  feet  wide  by  5  feet  high, 
draining  1200  houses,  and  accumulating  no  less  than  6000  cubic 
feet  of  foul  deposit  per  mooth*  Here  was  laid  down  a  pipe  of 
15  inches  diameter ;  through  which,  by  an  intercepting  waU,  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  was  made  to  flow.  This  pipe,  like  Mr. 
Hall's,  transmitted  the  stream  far  more  swiftly  and  freely  than 
the  great  sewer  which  it  replaced  had  done ;  axul  its  own  scour 
sufficed  to  keep  it  free  from  deposit.  Such  tubes,  we  learn  from 
the  engineering  -estimates  be£c»e  us,  may  be  laid  down  for  less 
than  a  fifth  tHae  cost  of  ordinary  bricks-sewers  built  on  the  old 
*  RoDum  grandeur  *  principle.  Nay,  the  mere  cost  of  flushing 
these  latter  amounts  in  many  districts  to  29L  per  mile  per  annum ; 
whilBt  the  total  construction-cost  of  the  self-flushing  tubular 
•ewers,  if  distributed  over  20  years,  would  barely  amount  to  201. 

Ssr  mile  per  annum.  Even  in.  the  onnparatively  wdl-managod 
olbom  and  Finsbury  district  the  flushing-costs  amount  to 
17/.  5e.  per  mile  per  annum :  so  that,  striking  a  fair  average  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  figure,  we  may  venture  broadly  to 
asseit  that  London  miffkt  be  drained  (de  novo)  on  the  tubvlar^  or 
physiological  aystem,  not  only  without  levying  freih  rates  on  the 
inhabitants,  tut  with  a  direct  und  immediate  dindnutiaa,  of  existing 
charges., 

These  ave  but  cursory  indications;  yet  they  will  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  advantage  which  wouU  result  from  a 
Structural  Consolidation,  tending  to  approximate  and  adapt  to 
each  other  the  main  veins  and  arteries  of  London,  at  present 
so  absurdly  incongruous. 

Push  now  the  disseotion  a  little  farther.  Carry  the  scalpel 
through  the  house  itself,  and  lay  open  with  a  widened  gash  the 
ultimate  capillaries  of  the  urban  circulating  system.  A  whole 
series  of  new  disorders  and  deformities  are  thus  at  once  revealed. 

First  appear  two  great  tumours — one  (so  to  speak)  aneurismalj 
aa  tbe  ic^uz  pipe,  or  art^ ;  the  other  varicose^  on  the  efflux 

channel, 
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channel,  or  vein.  These  two  abnormal  dilatations,  named  re- 
spectively Cistern  and  Cesspool,  are  companion  evils  ;  or  rather 
.  companion  forms  of  one  great  evil....STAGNANCY — parent  of  sani- 
tary ills.  In  these  receptacles  of  sediment  and  filth  are  bred  the 
deadliest  of  the  poisons  which  taint  the  earth  we  tread  on,  the 
water  we  drink,  and  the  air  we  breathe.  They  are  a  sort  of 
abscesses  in  our  social  system';  and  their  evacuation  and  removal 
is  the  most  pressing  duty  of  tbs  sanitary  surgeon. 

Another  disorder,  analogous  in  kind  and  consequence,  (insists 
in  the  abnormal  dilatation  of  the  venous  capillary,  or  house-drain, 
not  only  as  compared  to  its  arterial  companion  (the  water-pipe), 
.  but  also  relatively  to  the  main  vein,  or  public  sewer, — ^monstrous 
as  we  have  just  shown  this  to  be.  For  your  ordinary  private- 
house  drain  is  very  commonly  a  foot  in  diameter;  and  large 
enough,  therefore,  to  carry  off  the  sewage  of  44  acres,  accordir^ 
to  Mr.  Hall's  experiments  ;  or  of  1200  houses,  according  to  Mr. 
Lovick's  results.  The  minimum  size  of  house-drains  permitted 
by  the  Building  Act  is  9  inches  diameter;  and  the  collective 
sectional  area  of  these  private  drains  in  London  equals,  on  a  low 
estimate,  fivefold  the  sections^  area  of  the  Thames  at  Waterloo 
Bridge  during  high  water.  To  keep  these  capillaries  full  and 
flowing  would  take  a  river  above  1000  feet  wide  by  100  feet 
deep,  running  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour:  whereas  the 
actual  water-supply  of  the  metropolis— all  that  really  passes 
through  them — would  scarcely  keep  a  brook  9  feet  wide  by  3 
deep,  flowing  at  the  same  rate.  The  consequoice  is  that  our 
house-drains,  lacking  water  to  scour  them,  get  choked  with  a 
pitchy  ooagulum — like  the  stagnant  blood  in  a  cholerarpatient's 
veins. 

But  the  material  of  these  conduits  is  not  less  strikingly  in- 
coi^uous  and  absurd  than  their  bulk.  The  water-pipe  and 
cistern  are  of  lead — which  is  converted  by  oxydaticm  into  a 
poison,  possessing  the  frightful  power  to  paralyse  different  parts 
of  the  body  successively :  so  as  first  to  destroy  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  bowels— then  to  palsy  the  wrists — and  finally  to 
disorganise  the  brain  itself.  The  corrosion  by  which  this  poison 
is  produced,  takes  place  so  rapidly,-— especially  with  such  hard 
water,  and  such  impure  lead,  as  are  in  use  m  the  metropolis, — that 
cistern-bottoms  weighing  8  lbs.  to  the  foot  are  sometimes  eaten 
through  in  two  years,  and  very  commonly  in  four  or  five.  Under 
some  circumstances  the  corroded  matter  is  taken  up  by  the  water 
in  clear  solution ;  in  other  cases  it  lies,  as  an  insoluble  precipi- 
tate, at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern— or  sticks  in  carbuncular  masses 
to  its  sides :  and  we  have  known  it  to  rise,  with  other  impurities, 

and 
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and  float  as  an  iridescent  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  water.* 
There  is  probabl j,  at  this  moment,  not  a  leaden  cistern  in  London 
which  is  free  from  poison  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions; 
poison  above,  poison  below,  or  poison  round  about ;  poison  invi- 
sibly dissolved  in  the  water,  poison  visibly  suspended  in  it  as  a 
milky  cloud,  or  poison  glittering  in  the  scum  upon  its  surface.  We 
have  seen  leaden  water-pipes  completely  honeycombed,  and  eaten 
into  holes  by  hard  water  transmitted  through  them  ;  nay,  we  can 
cite  individual  cases  of  lead-poisoning  from  this  cause,  within  the 
district  of  the  New  River  Company.  Under  consolidated  arrange- 
ments, tubes  of  glass,  earthenware,  glazed  iron,  or  other  incorro- 
dible material,  would  at  once  be  adopted  instead  of  these  leaden 
conduits;  which,  independently  of  their  poisonous  quality,  are 
actually  costlier  and  less  durable  than  either  of  the  above-named 
substitutes.  Let  us  add,  in  anticipation  of  the  cry  of  '  impracti- 
cability *  ever  at  the  tongue's  tip  of  the  sticklers  for  routine,  that 
glass  service-pipes,  experimentally  fitted  in  a  London  house,  have 
woriced  well  under  high  pressure  for  twelve  months  past ;  and 
that  the  town  of  Maestricht,  on  the  M euse,  in  Holland,  is  sup- 
plied with  gas  through  6-inch  tubes  of  glass,  which,  though  laid 
down  three  years  since  beneath  the  streets,  have  not  only  stood 
the  ordinary  traffic,  but  have  borne  without  fracture  the  passage 
of  heavy  artillery,  dragged  over  them  repeatedly  at  their  mahu- 
facturei^s  instance,  to  place  the  question  of  their  strength  beyond 
a  doubt.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  application  of  glass, 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  predicted  some  years  since  in  taking  off 
the  excise  on  this  material,  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of 
our  principal  glass-manufacturers  in  the  north ;  so  that  in  this 
particular  also  the  late  minister's  forecast  bids  fair  to  be  justified 
by  the  event. 

But  for  ludicrous  incongruity  between  its  structure  and  its  func- 
tion, the  house-drain,  if  possible,  outdoes  even  the  water-pipe. 
Though  it  is  essential  that  these  channels  should  be  water-and-air- 
tight,  they  are  yet  built  of  bricks,  so  porous  that  each  will 
absorb  about  a  pint  of  water ;  and  so  small  that  a  thousand  of 
them,  with  a  thousand  chinks  between,  go  to  the  making  of  an 
ordinary  house-drain.  The  chinks,  no  doubt,  are  stopped ;  but 
in  a  rude  fashion ;  and  with  so  soft  a  mortar,  as  readily  gives 
way  (like  the  bricks  themselves)  before  the  teeth  of  the  rats. 
Hence  fluid-leakage  into  the  soil  beneath,  and  gaseous  exhala- 
tion into  the  air  above ; — pernicious  damp  dilapidating  the 
foundations  of  the  house,  and  poisonous  miasmata  undermining 

*  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  this  most  important  fact  to  Mr.  Noad,  the  chemist,  who 
obtained  an  abundant  precipitate  of  lead  from  the  icum  uf  water  contained  in  a  leaden 
cittern  at  Clapham. 
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the  health  of  its  inraates.  Beside  evils  of  such,  magmiode  mm 
these,  it  may  seem  almost  puerile  to  notice  the  annoTaaee  of  thtt 
pilfering  rodentia  admitted  through  these  sieve4ike  dnins  into 
our  larders.  Yet  this  is  no  light  evil  in  the  aggregate*  It  m 
computed  that  the  wholesome  food^  whidi  the  rats  of  London 
consume  or  spoil,  would  suffice  for  the  nonnshment  of  several 
thousand  men.  Their  multitude  is  at  once  the  measuxe^  a»d  the 
reproof,  of  the  foulness  of  our  social  organism ;  which  is  infested 
by  these  vermin,  as  the  unclean  individual  is  by  other  paaaitic 
swarms — equally  nimble  and  equally  loathaome. 

But  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  anomalies,  disclosed  by  thia 
new  sort  of  dissection,  and  manifesting  our  urgent  need  of  Stnu> 
tural  Consolidation.  Every  one  knows  that  water  is  chiefly  con- 
sumed, and  sewage  produced,  in  the  offices  at  the  badt  of  our 
houses  ;  whereas  the  water-mains  and  sewers  are,  with  a  stianga 
perversity,  laid  down  before  them,  in  the  middle  of  tiie  street; 
some  60  or  80  feet  from  our  back-offices.  Hence  four  impoitant 
evils.  First,  the  capillaries,  arterial  and  venous,,  of  each  boiiae^ 
must  be  60  or  80  feet  long  (more  or  less) — ^instead  of  10  or  15 
feet,  which  would  suffice  were  our  sewers  and  watep-mains  kid 
in  the  rear.  Under  this  sin^e  item,  thereiore^fajfi-nxtks  rf  m^ 
expense  toould  be  knocked  cff  at  am  blow  b\f  Structural  CanMoHdtH 
Hon,  Secondly,  the  branch-drain,  in  order  to  reach  the  sewer  in 
the  street,  must  pass  beneath  the  house  which  it  relieves ;  whereas 
to  reach  a  postern  sewer  it  would  pass  beneath  the  bacb-yaid 
only,  and  its  exhalations  would  ascend,  not  into  the  house,  but 
into  the  open  air.  Thirdly,  a  front-drain,  60  or  80  feet  kmg:,  can 
rarely  have  a  good  fall,  so  as  to  ensure  a  rs^pid  and  free  discharge ; 
whereas,  with  the  shorter  back-drain^  we  should  command  a  five- 
fold slope,  affording  proportionally  swifter  and  moce  certaia 
evacuation.  Lastly,  with  drains  under  ouu  houses  and  sewers 
under  our  streets,  we  are  subject  to  frequent  invasions  of  workmen; 
who  tear  up  our  kitchni-fioors  to  repair  the  private  ducts ;  and 
obstruct  our  streets  with  great  trenches,  and  barricades  of  paving- 
stones,  to  operate  on  the  public  conduits :  from  which  grievoaa 
annoyances  the  postern  system  would  deliver  us  for  ever,  only 
imposing  on  us,  in  their  stead,  the  comparatively  trifling  evil  of  an 
occasional  incursion  into  our  back-yards. 

Of  these  four  evils  (all,  be  it  observe^^  preventible  by  Structural 
Consolidation),  the  second  is  by  far  the  worst ;  as  many  of  our 
readers  know,  probably,  by  experience,  and  as  others  may  gather 
from  the  fpllowing  anecdote,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  we  can 
vouch : — 

A  gentleman  of  distinction,  occupying  an  elegant  mansion  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  in  London,  found  his  abode  so  b^mnVy^ 

by 
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hf  mpleaisnt  amslb  tbat  he-  al  fengtb  made  up  his  mind  la  abanf- 
dam  iU  So  fiir  his  case  was  commoBpIace  enough*  But  the  cir- 
cnrnslance  which,  especiallj  provoked  and  perplexed  our  Mend- 
was,  that  the  stench  invariably  arose  in  greatest  strength,  whenever 
he  gene  a  party.  He  had^  of  course,  caused  the  drain  of  his  bouse 
to  be  opened,  and  search  to  be  made  for  any  obstruction  or  lodge- 
ment of  foul  matter  within  it.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  was  found  ; 
nor  could  any  of  the  builders,  consisted  on  the  case,  explain  th» 
mysterious  aggraTation  of  the  nuisance  precisely  on  those  occa- 
aioas  when  the  gentleman's  friends  were  assembled  around  bin^^ 
and  his  house  was  swept  and  gamished  for  their  reception*  It 
seemed  as  if  some  malignant  agency  were  at  work  undei^ound 
for  his  especial  rexation  and  discomfiture.  At  last,  when  he  was 
on  the  very  point  of  giving  up  the  house,  a  builder,  more  sagacious: 
than  the  rest,  traced  the  strange  evil  to  its  physical  cause.  The 
boose-drain,  which  ran  beneath  the  kitchens,  had  become  leaky,, 
tibnmgh  die  &11  of  mortar  from  b^ween  the  bricks,  and  the  gnaw- 
ing of  holes  by  the  rats*  Whenever  a  party  was  given,  more  fires 
than  usual  were  lighted  in  the  house ;  while  tl^  windows  and 
doors  were  kept  sh^  for  the  exclusion  of  cold  and  noise.  The 
upward  draught  of  air  through  the  chimneys  being  thus  increased^ 
while  llie  ordinary  channels  of  indraught  were  diminished,  a 
stronger  suctii»-power  naturally  took  efieet  on  the  column  of  foul 
gas  within  the  drain ;  and  this  gas,  as  it  streamed  upward  into 
the  bouse,  was  replaced  by  fresh  supplies  from  the  common 
jswcr  of  which,,  therefore,  in  simple  &ct,  thia  house  (like  many 
others  in  London)  was  virtually  a  mere  recess. 

And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  interposing  a  remark  on  the 
error  of  those  who  regard  Sanitary  Reform  as  a  purely  philan* 
thropiG  movement,  d^rving  support  as  useful  to  the  poor,  but 
little  if  at  all  affecting  die  personal  welfare  of  the  rich  and  great. 
Many  hundreds  of  the  aristocratic  residents  in  Belgravia,  and  of 
the  meaichant-prinoes  in  the  City,  are  undergoing,  more  or  less 
oonscioudy,,  the  baneful  influence  of  such  noxious  exhalations  as 
we  have  just  described.  The  17  million  cubic  feet  of  decaying 
residuum,  now  lying  a  subterranean  chaos  under  London,  debili- 
tate us  all,  without  exception;  and  injure  rich  and  poor  more 
equally  than  is  conmionly  supposed.  It  appears,  indeed,  from 
iSaaX  most  appalling  revelation,  the  Report  of  the  late  Subterranean 
Survey,  that  Belgrave  and  Eaton  Squares,  as  well  as  the  whole 
splendid  neighbouriiood  of  Hyde-Park  Gardens,  stand  over  sewers 
^  abounding  widi  the  foulest  deposit,  in  many  cases  stopping  up 
the  house-drains^  and  emitting  the  most  disgusting  effluvium  ;* 
and  that  the  mom  ancient  sewers  of  Cavendish,  Bryanstone,  Man- 
cheater^  and  Portman  Squares,  are  in  such  a  state  of  rottenness 
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and  decay  that  there  is  no  security  for  their  standing  from  day  to 
day,  and  that  even  the  attempt  to  evacuate  them,  by  flustung, 
*  might  bring  some  of  them  down  altogether  ;' — while,  curious  to 
tell,  ^  the  only  little  spot  in  the  whole  Westminster  district,  of 
which  the  sewers  are  at  all  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  is  Seven 
Dials  !* 

Nor  is  our  gracious  Queen  herself,  in  her  sumptuous  palaces, 
exempt  from  the  pressure  of  these  universal  evils,  nor  less  directly 
interested  than  the  meanest  of  her  subjects  in  the  question  of 
Structural  Consolidation.  Windsor  Castle,  indeed,  was  lately  ascer- 
tained to  stand  over  a  complete  labyrinth  of  leaky  drains  and  cess- 
pools, which,  through  a  thousand  unsuspected  chinks  gnawn  bj 
those  Secret  Poisoners — the  Rats,  poured  forth  the  *  vapours  whidi 
have  strength  to  kill'  into  the  gilded  banquet-halls  above.  The 
basement  floors  of  Buckingham  Palace,  some  years  ago,  were  so 
riddled  by  these  little  Subterranean  Traitors,  that  two  eminent 
Mvansj  who  were  called  in  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  resulting 
stench,  found  her  Majesty's  apartments,  so  to  speak,  ventilated 
through  the  common  sewer. 

We  read  in  the  Chronicles  of  old  Asser  the  monk.  King  Alfred's 
friend  and  tutor,  that  our  great  monarch  was  led  to  strike  out 
his  remarkable  invention,  the  horn  lantern,  by  the  flickering  of 
his  graduated  clock-candles,  whose  unprotected  flame  swayed  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind  ^  that  blew  in  Uirough  the  chinks  of  his 
palace.'  And  in  contrasting  this  bam-like  gustiness  of  King  Alfred's 
dwelling  with  the  snugness  of  our  modem  mansions,  we  are  apt  to 
indulge  in  a  self-complacent  smile  at  the  rude  architecture  of  that 
semi-barbarous  age.  Is  it,  however,  quite  certain,  after  all,  that 
our  own  condition  justifies  this  disdain?  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
centuries  hence,  when  Windsor  Castle  is  an  ivied  ruin,  and  the 
bats  flit  by  moonlight  through  Buckingham  House,  Posterity  will 
not  smile,  in  its  turn,  at  the  vaunted  luxury  of  our  royal  palaces — 
exposed,  by  subterranean  crannies,  to  far  more  noisome  blasts  than 
ever  visited,  through  lateral  chinks,  King  Alfred's  primitive 
abode? 

These  questions,  however,  it  is  not  ours  to  solve — ^nor  even  here 
to  ponder.  They  will  have  served  their  end,  if  they  remind  onr 
more  exalted  readers  of  their  inevitable  shi»;«,  as  well  in  the  bar- 
dens  of  our  epoch,  as  in  the  duty  of  stru^ling  for  their  removal: 
which  how  to  set  about,  and  with  what  prospect  of  advantage, 
comes  next  in  order  to  be  shown.  How  may  we  best  accomplish, 
at  what  cost  in  capital,  and  with  what  annual  saving,  the  abolition 
of  cisterns  and  cesspools ;  the  substitution  of  back  drainage  and 
water-supply  for  the  present  mains  and  sewers  beneath  the  street ; 
the  adoption  of  a  constant  and  unlimited  supply  through  pipes 
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kept  fall  at  high  pressure,  instead  of  the  intermittent  or  tank- 
filling  system,  to  which  the  water-monopolists  so  stubbomlj  ad- 
here ;  and,  finally,  the  exchange  of  our  tumid  barrel-drains  of 
brick,  for  short,  small  tubes,  of  well-burnt  yitreous  earthenware, 
carried /rom,  not  through^  our  houses  ? 

These  being  all  plain  questions  of  feet  and  inches,  and  of 
pounds  shillings  and  pence,  the  best  way  of  settling  them  is  evi- 
dently to  select  a  fair  average  block  of  houses,  in  an  average  lo- 
cality ;  and  then,  rule  in  hand,  with  plan  and  builder's  price-book 
before  us,  to  work  out  the  precise  saving  which  would  result  to 
each  householder  from  the  adoption  of  the  combined  and  simpli- 
fied works  under  consideration. 

Such  an  average  block,  comprising  282  houses,  and  covering  9 
acres  of  ground,  exists  at  Hanway  Yard,  Oxford  Street  It  forms 
a  compact  square  mass,  or  insula  to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
Romans,  favourably  situated  for  sanitary  engineering,  with  a  sewer 
on  either  side,  at  sufficient  depth  to  afford  the  requisite  outfall. 
Mr.  Cresy,  assistant  surveyor  to  the  late  Sewers  Conunission,  in- 
spected this  block,  and  ascertained  the  existence  of  house-drains 
and  cesspools  occupying  collectively  about  8500  superficial  feet, 
or  one-fifth  of  an  acre — ^being  just  a  forty-fifth  part  of  the  entire 
area.  The  whole  of  this  subterranean  network  was  loaded  with 
'decaying  matter,  which  had  also  oozed  into  the  soil  around ;  and 
£rom  this  vast  evaporating  surface  arose  an  effluvium  by  which 
the  houses  were  all  more  or  less  offensively  infected.  The  mass 
of  earth  requiring  excavation,  in  the  separate  execution  of  drainage 
and  water-works  for  these  houses,  was  ascertained,  by  careful 
measurement,  to  be  10,256  cubic  yards ;  and  the  extent  of  pave- 
ment requiring  to  be  lifted  and  replaced  was  1400  superficial 
yards :— costing  together  (at  1«.  Id.  per  yard  for  the  digging,  &c., 
and  1*.  Qd.  per  yard  for  the  paving)  726/.  13*.  6</. — half  which, 
or  363/.  6*.  9rf.,  represents  the  saving  in  earthwork  attainable,  in 
this  case,  by  the  joint  execution  of  the  two  works,*  It  further 
appeared  that  the  cost  of  draining  these  houses  on  the  old  plan, 
and  fitting  them  with  cisterns,  &c.,  on  the  intermittent  system, 
averaged  22/.  3*.  2d,  per  house ;  whereas  the  cost  of  the  improved 
back-drainage  through  stoneware  tubes,  and  of  water-pipeage  on 
ihe  constant  principle,  without  cisterns,  averaged  only  4/.  17*,  Id, 
per  house. 

Take  another  example,  selected  from  a  superior  class  of  hoYises, 

^  The  MTiog  would,  in  (act,  be  greater ;  for  the  prices  cited  in  the  text  for  digging, 
paving,  &c,  are  tnch  as  jobbing  contractors  have  obtained  under  tbe  old  regime,  but 
whicb  would  be  largely  reduced  under  tbe  new.  We  have,  however,  adopted  Mr. 
Cresy*s  figures  as  they  stand,  to  show  separately  the  economy  attainable  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  earthwork,  without  reference  to  a  financial  adfantagedue  to  other  than  the 
Structural  reforms  at  present  under  review.  ^-^ 
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aad  equally  oondosiye  in  fanroar  of  the  new  plan  of  Posten 
drainage  over  the.  old  Street-sewer  system.  Gcreat  George  Stiieet, 
Westminslery  contains  44  large  houses^  drained  by  bri<^  banel- 
drains  mnning  under  the  piemises  from  back  to  front  into  the 
common  sewer,  which  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  street 
T^ese  brick  drains  were  measured  by  Mr.  Grant,  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors to  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission,  who  found  their 
collective  length  to  be  3686  feet,  and  their  total  cost,  on  a  low 
estimate,  910/.  19*.— or  2(W.  14f.  Id  per  house.  The  collective 
lengthy  and  the  cost,  of  tubular  back-drains  for  these  same  houses, 
were  rera^vely  1544  feet,  and  83/.  11*.  10d.—€fc  XL  1&.  per 
house.  The  comparison,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  diis  case  made 
between  the  drains  alone^  without  reference  to  waterHBervice  and 
Other  connected  apparatus. 

.  Vast,  however,  as  the  saving  is,  and  striking  the  improvement, 
thus  attainable  in  average  cases,  still  greater  economies  result  from 
the  application  of  the  improved  works  in  fouler  and  more  n^lected 
districts.  Nay,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  mav  seem,  ^e  im- 
proved drains  are  not  only  cheaper  than  bad  drams,  but  cheaper 
even  than  no  drains  at  all. 

For  proof  of  this  we  must  explore  one  of  the  plague-spots  of 
the  metropolis ;  such  an  one,  for  example,  as  exists  in  the  parish 
of  St,  Giles,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  ^  Rookery.' 

In  this  dismal  place,  95  small  houses,  crowded  on  an  acre  and  a 
tenth  of  ground,  lodge  every  night  a  huddled  swarm  of  2850 
human  b^ngs  I  It  does  not  frill  within  our  present  scope  to  dwell 
on  the  obscadty  and  crime  engendered  by  this  brutal  herding  of  a 
promiscuous  and  fluctuating  multitude,  c(»nprising  males  and 
females,  children  and  adults,  the  innocent  and  the  depraved, 
pressed  together,  by  night,  in  a  way  which  renders  privacy  im- 
possible, and  breaks  down  every  barrier  to  lust.  Our  business 
lies,  not  with  the  palpable  outgrowth  of  this  misery,  but  with  its 
deeply-planted  roots  j  and  for  these  roots  we  must  grope  under- 
ground.  We  must  probe  the  horrible  pits  of  festering  putrescence, 
of  which  one  (for  example)  is  described  by  Mr.  Gotto  *  as  *  situ- 
ated in  the  back  yard  of  No.  10,  Carrier  Street,  having  its  brim 
12  inches  above  the  level  of  the  house-floor,  and  covering  the  yard 
with  its  black  overflow,  which,  spreading  to  the  wall,  soaks  into 
the  adjacent  premises.'  We  must  contemplate,  without  gVirinlfifig^ 
the  Ipathsome  spectacle  of  ^  one  resort,  common  to  5  houses  cmh 
taining  about  150  persons' — and  of  ^a  narrow  passage,  between 
high  walls,  4  feet  apart,  covered  with  deposits  wlwrh  diffuse 
through  the  premises  a  sickening  stench,  till  the  dustman  comes 
at  morning  to  remove  them.'     We  must  note  the  scanty  water- 

*  Report  bj  Mr.  Gotto,  June  15, 1849, 
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sapptjF — in  one  pboe  doM  out  ^  tiuroogb  s  pipe  ib  a  oMQaT  cx;eii» 
|Med  bj  15  peswi»;'  farther  on^  b^^ed,  palUa}  bjr  poilfal,  feooi 
^le  PRJghhmifiiig  cfauidier,  who-  tum  das  stoange  mlmigiyiBi^  to 
aoootml  by  htjing'an  eztn  faalfpemy  <»» cadi  loaf  of  biiead  sup^ 
plied  to  hu  raendiGaiii  customsrs*  Aad  we  must  take  isti^aceaiiiit 
the  *  manoB  of  aahes  and  fUth '  tkmwn  from  tiie  wiadowa  into  tin 
alBBetiy  fer  ladc  of  dustbiaa^  and  rottiBg-  tfieie  amidsft  ali^iiBiit 
pools  of  slop,  whkh  diaina  are  wantiiig'  to  Ycmore*  . 

CooDl^  iww,  the  cart>  of  this  frightful  squalor,  and  e^mpaiie  it 
with  die  cost  of  dcanliiieaik  Wei^  i^;8iBVt  tadi  other  the  ex* 
pcBse  of  good  dmins,  and  lAm  ocpense  of  no  drains  at  dOl.  Beav 
in  mind  that  these  fisel  aocumalalions  miut^  Mfiar  all,  somehow  or 
anodmvbehqptdown.  The  total  mass  ef  fii&  in.  the  ^  Roolceiy ' 
doesiiot  tnci«is8  from  year  to  jeaoTybuty  large  as  it  isyiaraaiiai  find 
at  an  average  quantity.  The  annual  addition  is^  theiefeie,  in  point 
of  fact,  annually  removed ;  and  the  task  of  its  extrusion  is  not  dimi- 
nished one  jot  by  what  may  be  called  ihtjioatinff  baianee  of  lefoas 
always  remasnkig  on  hand  3y  what  power  then,  and  by  whsA 
Tiridcle,  is  this  carrying  basmess  pcKfiocmed?  Wheie  drams  and 
water-pipes  exist,  the  vehicle  is.  water,  and  the  newer  diat  of 
jfaom,  by  irinch  the  water  is  raised  and  deKvereGL  Bat  in  the 
absoBce  of  pipes  and  water,  Ae  work  must  be  done  by  cartoffej 
and  by  tiie  power  of  harset  and  mmu  Tube-drainage  is  therefore 
cheaper  than  cesapool-drainagey  for  liie  same  leasmi,  and  in  ihie 
same  degree,,  tliat  steam-woven  calico  is  cheaper  than  handrmade 
lace.  The  filth  and  the  finery  are  bodi  costly,  because  they  both 
absorb  human  toil ;  the  deaidiness  and  the  calico  are  alike  eco- 
mmiieal,,  because  they  are  alike  prodocts  of  steam-power.  Hie 
princiide  is  plain  enough;  ami  it  is  jdainly  bosne  out  by  the 
ascertained  facts  of  this  case.  Most  ot  the  4»siqpool8  in  the 
Rookery  hold  about  two  cart-loads,  aikl  require  emptjpag  every 
five  or  six  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  7s^  per  lead.  One  meh  cesspoc^ 
was  stated  to  acoommodate  ten  houses^  and  to  reijnire  emptyii^ 
enoc  a  month,  at  an  annual  cost  (mduding  csndieB  and  beer  for 
the  mdiappy  men  who  are  condemned  to  Ibe  needless  degradadon 
of  diis  odious  pmrsoit)  amountiog  to  lOiL-^-or  IL  per  house  per 
anmun.  Instill  more  csowded  hmiaes  tiie  cost  u  il.  23?.  per  hotwe 
per  annam  ;  and  these  is  one  house  in  which  this  ciuuge  amounts 
to  BO  less  than  4L  per  annum.  Striking  an  average  of  ^lese  cests^ 
together  with  those  of  die  slovcnfy  scavenging,  and^ie  miseraUy 
d^cient  isatij  utyply,  it  iqppears  that  what  we  may  call  die 
squalcr-eotig  ol  the  Rookery  amovnt  altogether  to  about  4/.  per 
hoase  per  smwm. 

Now,  an  hupsufemenfe'rate  ef  17.  lb$.  per  heuse  ]per  anaasn^ 
payable  durbg-  twen^-4wo  yearsy  would  leiabiini^  with  kiCeiiest, 
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the  capital  requisite  for  the  laying  down  of  public  sewers  and 
water-mains  in  the  Rookery,  for  levelling,  the  pavement  of  the 
streets  and  yards,  for  emptying  and  filling  up  all  the  cesspo<ds, 
and  for  fitting  each  house  with  a  tubular  drain,  a  suitable  schI- 
pan  apparatus,  a  dust-bin,  and  a  set  of  pipes  conveying  an  un- 
limited siqpply  of  water,  at  c^mstant  pressure,  to  every  floor. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  pecuniary  burdens  indirectly 
resulting  from  filth,  by  reason  of  the  disease,  orphanage,  &c.,  to 
which  it  leads,  we  have  here  a  direct  money-charge  of  2/.  5i.  pCT 
house,  as  the  annual  excess  of  the  cost  of  filth  over  the  cost  of 
cleanliness.  Or,  to  reduce  the  expression  to  its  simplest  and 
most  technical  form,  this  diffsrenoe  of  diarge  per  house  per 
annum,  represents,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  superior  economy  of 
steam-and-water-power,  over  hand-labour-and-cartage,  as  means 
of  urban  defecation. 

But  will  these  4-inch  tubular  drains  really  work  ?  are  they  not 
liable  to  stoppages  ?  are  they  not  too  small  to  carry  off  the  water 
of  occasional  storms,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  house-drainage  ? 
To  these  very  fair  and  pertinent  questions  let  facts  afibrd  their 
equally  fair  and  pertinent  reply. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Grant,  the  surveyor,  drained  five  houses  through 
one  4-inch  pipe,  which  has  worked  perfectly,  without  stoppages, 
ever  since.  Some  months  afterwards  he  laid  down  similar  draons 
foe  a  number  of  houses .  at  Exeter ;  and  notably  for  one  block  of 
130  houses ;  which  have  all  acted  well,  notwithstanding  a  ochbo- 
paratively  scanty  supply  of  water. 

In  1849,  Mr.  Morris,  the  surveyor  of  Poplar,  drained  several 
courts  with  4-inch  tubes,  each  carrying  away  the  refuse  of  six 
houses ;  and  these  drains,  like  Mr.  Grant's,  have  since  worked, 
and  are  still  working,  perfectly,  well. 

In  the  same  year,  an  outbreak  of  epidemic  fev^,  in  the  cloisters 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  induced  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  ccm- 
sent  to  a  similar  subterranean  revolution  in  that  heretofore  stink- 
ing quarter.  On  opening  the  ground  a  hideous  sight  was  dis- 
closed. A  series  of  cesspools,  barrel-drains,  and  brick  sewers, 
were  found,  so  lai^  and  so  crammed  with  stagnant  filth  Uiat  no 
less  than  500  loads  were  taken  from  a  single  portion  of  the  net- 
work, serving  only  15  houses  I  The  sewer  at  one  part  measured 
7  feet  wide---«it  another  part  17  feet  high  I  Under  the  West- 
minster School  the  soil  stood  9  feet  deep :  a  pleasant  reflection 
for  parents  who  have  had  sons,  paling  over  their  books,  day  afiter 
day,  amidst  the  fumes  of  that  pestiferous  gulf.  The  area  of  the 
15  houses,  the  School,  ^e  Chapter-house,  &c.,  with  the  am- 
nected  grounds,  was  about  two  acres  ;  the  evaporating  surface  of 
subterranean  filth  was  4800  square  feet — or  about  5j^  per  cent,  of 
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the  whole  area.  This  mass  of  abomination  was  at  once  swept 
away  by  Messrs.  Austin  and  Lovick ;  who  replaced  the  old  stag- 
nant drains  and  cesspools  with  3000  feet  of  tubular  mains,  sub- 
mams,  and  capillaries,  measuring  respectively  9,  6,  and  4  inches 
in  diameter.  These  drains  work  perfectly;  the  immemorial 
stench  has  ceased ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  ever  since  enjoyed  aki 
unaccustomed  exemption  from  sickness.  The  Dean  of  West- 
minster, in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  says,  *  I  beg  to  rq)ort 
that  the  success  of  the  entire  new  pipe-drainage  laid  down  in  St. 
Peter's  College  has,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  been  com* 
plete.  The  Clerk  of  the  Works  has  examined  every  closet  once 
a  week,  and  entered  his  written  report  on  a  book  laid  every 
Wednesday  before  the  Dean  and  Chapter;  and  not  one  case- of 
failure  or  imperfect  working  has  occurred.' 

As  for  the  discharge  of  storm-water  through  these  3  and  4-inch 
house-drains,  this  much-vexed  question  was  experimentally  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Medworth,  acting  under  the  directicms  of  the  late 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  of  Sewers.  Mr.  Medworth  ascer- 
tained that  a  4-inch  drain-pipe,  50  feet  long,  laid  with  a  fall  of 
1  in  120  (or  5  inches  higher  at  its  upper  than  at  its  lower  end) 
discharged  100  gallons  of  water  (equal  to  24  hours'  supply  of 
sewage  from  a  house)  in  one  minute  and  a  half.  One-sixteenth 
of  sand,  mixed  with  the  water,  was  freely  discharged  by  the 
sweep  of  the  current.  As  the  heaviest  nonfall  known  in  this 
country  does  not  deliver  more  than  one  gallon  on  each  square 
foot  per  hour,  such  a  pipe  would  discharge  the  storm-water  of 
4000  square  feet.  And  even  this  abundant  discharge  was  more 
than  doubled  by  increasing  the  declivity  of  the  pipe  to  1  in  60. 
As  for  the  velocity  of  the  current  in  these  pipes,  its  rate  was 
found  to  be  four  miles  an  hour,  even  with  so  slight  a  fall  as  1  in 
240 :  so  that  refuse,  thus  discharged  at  any  given  moment  from 
the  Post-Office,  would,  within  45  minutes,  be  already  beyond 
the  three  miles'  radius ;  and,  within  2  hours,  be  far  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  metropolis. 

It  would  be  wasting  words  to  insist  on  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  these  admirable  results  except  by  combined  operations, 
including  private  as  well  as  public  workfr,  planned  as  a  systematic 
whole,  and  executed  at  contract  prices,  determined  by  open 
tender,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Sanitary  Consolida- 
tion. It  is  found  practically  impossible  to  bring  about  the 
drainage  even  of  a  smgle  block  of  houses  by  the  agency  of  the 
several  occupiers  or  owners ;  who,  though  served  with  compulsory 
orders  to  this  effect,  prefer  the  risk  of  disobedience,  to  the  costs 
and  difficulties  involved  in  the  single-handed  execution  of  the 
task  imposed.    *One  man,'  says  Mr.  Cresy,  *  will  perhaps  begin ; 

but 
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but  fais  next  nagfabour  vnH  demur ;  mad  wtooAer^  wm  ham  actadfy 
ooowrved  m  my  ciqpeiicnoe,  will  xequoit  to  ddi^  &e  worki,  taatSi 
he  fibftU  faa^ie  oommnnicated  wi^  his  hndloTd  an  Ae  Wert 
Indien.'  Evidenllj,  we  miglit  as  weU  caH  on  eadi  cxtizsn  ta  pio* 
ride  his  own  watchman,  or  to  ot^mke  his  shaqre  of  the  acmy  and 
narjy  as  to  plan  and  cseeute  his  privmte  niodicnni<rf  the  gemtnl 
dsauttge  and  water  systam  of  the  metropolis. 

It  ifi,  indeed,  curious  to  note  the  hidden  mlatiflns  iMtwaen  pri- 
vate and  public  deanliness ;  rektioDs,  not  merdy  eomectuig  tba 
defocatkai  of  our  own  dwellings  with  diat  of  London  at  huge; 
bat  even  malring  omr  peraonal  abhitions,  and  die  geoeral  sca- 
▼saging  of  the  town,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  mpentdotL  We 
ase  pvapaaed  to  estafaiisfa,  by  fads  whieh  will  be  Ibund  irrefira- 
gable,  that  no  citizen  of  London  can  keep  his  own  akin  deoendy 
dean,  in  the  afasenoe  of  Sanitary  CeosolidaticML 

The  300,000  booses  of  London  ase  interspaced  by  a  Atieet- 
sorfaoe,  averaging  about  44  squue  yards  per  boose,  and  therefine 
measuring  odUaetiTely  about  13i  million  square  yards,  of  which 
a  huge  piopoition  is  paved  with  ^»nite.  Upwards  of  200,000 
pairs  of  wheek,  aided  by  a  oonsidendoly  larger  number  of  iron- 
shod  bones'  feet,  are  eonstnitly  grinding  this  gramte  to  powdert 
wbich  powder  is  mixed  with  irom  2  to  10  oaitloads  of  faotse- 
droppings  per  mile  of  stmet  per  diem,*  besides  an  unknown 
quantity  of  the  sooty  depoMts  discharged  from  half  a  million 
smoking  dnnmeys.  ht  wet  weather  these  several  materials  are 
beaten  up  into  the  thin,  black,  gruet-like  compound,  known  as 
London-mud ;  of  which  the  watery  and  gaseiMis  parts  e^nqponcte, 
during  snushine,  into  the  air  we  breathe ;  wbfle  the  solid  particles 
diy  into  a  subtle  dust,  whiried  up  in  clouds  by  the  wind  and  by 
fte  horses'  feet.  These  dust-clouds  are  deposited  on  our  clothes 
and  furniture  ;  on  our  skins,  our  lips,  and  <m  the  air-tubes  of  our 
Imigs.  The  dose  stable4ike  smdl,  and  Jtavonr^  of  the  London 
air,  the  r^d  soiling  of  our  hsnds,  our  linden,  and  ihe  hangings  of 
our  moos,  bear  ample  witness  to  the  reali^  of  ^us  eril ;  <rf  whidi 
every  London  citiaen  may  find  a  further  and  most  significant 
indication  in  the  dark  hue  of  the  particles  deposited  by  the  diait- 
laden  air  in  its  paasage  through  the  nasal  respiratory  chansipls. 
To  state  this  matter  plainly,  and  without  mincing  wonk, — there 
is  not  at  liiis  moment  a  man  in  Londcm,  however  scrupulously 
cleanly,  nor  a  woman,  however  sensitively  delicate^  whose  skin, 
and  clo^ies,  and  nostnls,  are  not  of  necessity  more  or  less  loaded 

*  This  estimate  is  bawd  partly  on  the  lesolts  of  experimeotal  cleansingt  carried  on 
fbr  sereral  months  in  that  put  of  Regent-street  which  extends  from  the  Cireus  to^ 
-Quadrant,  and  partly  on  the  vorking  of  the  street-swaepiog  .aadwnea  in  the  Giftr. 


The  data  are  extremelr  imperfect — but  a  proportionately  wide7Bai;su>  ^  ''Md  aUoMd 
in  the  compatationi  which  we  believe  to 


be  an  underestimate. 
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with  a  componid  of  potrdered  granite,  soot,  and  &  i^l  more 
mmaeonm  vnmtaiice.  The  paortkles  which  -khiay  'Ay  in  donds 
before  the  tfcacvenger^  bioom,  flj  t<hfnomno  in  clouds  before 
the  psriomumaid's  brush,  and  nexi  day  daricen  the  water  in  onr 
toilet-basinS)  or  are  wnmg  b j  the  laniuhess  from  our  calico  and 
CAubuc 

Precisely,  Aevefone,  as  we  have  ahcady  seen  that  the  two 
modes  of  urban  defecsition  (by  oesspooWcartage,  and  by  sewer- 
flaw)  axe  bat  the  same  task,  performed  by  hwihan  labour  in  one 
case,  and  by  MBom-ffAoer  in  the  other ;  precisely  so  it  now 
appears  that  our  private  dustings  and  >deterg6t]^  operations  ni 
Looidon  (so  &r  as  they  exceed  the  abhztionaiy  average  of  the 
oomtxy)  SEie  bat  the  coSitly  substitution  of  private  Aon^Ai&Ottr  far 
s6Nim-poioer  scavenging,  hj  which  the  same  filth  might  be  econo^ 
mically  and  effsotuaUy  removed. 

Tins  is  no  exaggerated  statement,  dressed  up  farefiect.  Itappeon 
ficom  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  Lovick  that  a  jet  of  water 
&om  m  well-charged  main,  made  to  phr^  tinough  a  hose  andnoezle 
upon  the  pavement,  will  rapidly  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
streets,  with  an  expenditure  of  one  gallon  of  water  per  square 
jard  of  carriage-way,  and  half  a  gallon  per  square  yard  of  foot^ 
path :  or  about  11  million  gallons  for  the  total  street  area  of  the 
BKtPopolis.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Sieffield,  having  at  command  a  stronger 
hydiauUc  pressure,  perfcormed  the  same  work  with  a  third  leas 
water,  and  in  a  thud  leas  time.  The  stones,  thus  washed,  shine 
ont  as  white  as  if  they  were  just  laid.;  and  the  cost  of  thus 
brightening  up  tiie  Strand  every  day  would  come  (on  Mr.  Lovick^ 
estinu^)  to  id.  per  house  per  week ;  or  with  the  higher  pressure 
amph^red  by  Mr.  Lee,  (and  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  metnii- 
pobs,)  to  1^.  per  house  per  week.  The  jet,  when  directed  upward 
in  the  form  of  spray,  was  found  to  wash,  cool,  and  sensibly 
to  freshen  the  air ;  acting,  indeed,  as  a  mofoeable  fmntain.  The 
<jeansii^  of  the  same  surface  by  hand-sweeping,  and  cartage, 
proved  incomparably  less  effectual,  and  nearly  six-fold  dearer. 
As  for  the  cost  of  removing  the  same  soil,  after  its  settlement 
^hough  partial  oiily)  on  the  furniture,  clothing,  md  persons,  df 
aie  Strand-resklents,  it  is  approximatively  represented  by  the 
difference  between  town  and  country  wasbimg-bills ;  and  if  this 
difference  be  taken  as  only  6d.  per  iivdividual  per  week,  it  gives  a 
balance  of  5000  per  cent,  in  favour  of  steam-power  cleansing; 
— an  eccmomy,  be  it  observed,  wholly  independent  of  the  further 
incalculable-  saving  in  wear-and-4ear  of  furniture  and  dress,  in 
health,  stannffth,  doctors'  bills,  &c.,  whidi  would  result  from 
this  substitution  <^  public  for  private  cleansing,  by  means  of 
Structural  Consolidation. 

The 
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The  moi:€  doselj,  u^deed,  we  study  the  finmcial  bearings  of 
this  momentous  question,  the  more  clearly  W4e  perceive  the  eiroir 
(already  noted)  of  those  who  regard  Sanitary  Reform  as  a  mere 
matter  of  charity, — the  harmless  bobby  of  a  few  philanthropic 
dilettanti,  but  utterly  beside  the  *  main  chance,'  and  indifferent  to 
its  sturdy  poursuivants.  Consider,  for  example,  the  evidence  of 
practical  men  on  the  Fire-risks  of  ibe  metropolis ; — on  iimr  enor* 
mous  aggravation  by  the  present  condition  of  the  water-service; 
and  on  the  vast  annual  saving  in  premiums  of  insurance,  whidi 
would  accrue  under  this  single  head  to  the  citizetis,  from,  the 
Structural  Consolidation  for  which  we  contend. 

It  appears  from  the  valuable  evidence  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Health  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  Superintendant  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
and  by  Mr.  Baddeley,  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Life  from  Fire,  that  838  fires  happened  in  London  daring  1849, 
^  of  which  tvHhthirds  toaidd  have  been  stcqmed  ai  once  had  there  been 
means  of  applying  water  immediately^,  Mr.  Braidwood,  in  refef- 
ring  to  the  chances  of  escape  on  these  occasi<»is,  states,  that  assist- 
ance, *  to  be  of  any  use,  must  genei:ally  be.  rendered  within  five 
minutes  after  the  alarm  is  given.'  The  average,  time,,  however, 
.which  elapses  before  the  first  engine  can  be  procured  and  got  m 
play,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Baddeley  to  be  23  minutes ;  more  Uian  four 
times  Mr.  Braidwood's  maximum.  Even  when  the  first  engine 
arrives,  and  is  set  to  work,  it  can  only  furnish  one  jet,  of  about  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  which  26  men,,  toiling  hard  at  the  pumps,  can 
only  throw  50  feet  high.  Under  the  proposed  new  constant-pres- 
sure system,  the  effective  force  of  half  a  dozen  such  engines, 
,i|Lanned  by  156  men,  will  be  maintained,  day  and  night,  before  every 
house  in  London,  ready  to  act  witiiin  two. minutes  from  the  first 
alarm.  For  the  police  will  only  have  to  screw  the.  hoses  to  the 
fire-plugs,  and  half  a  dozen  powerful  jets. will  at  once  rise  simul- 
taneously into  the  air,  ready  for  instant  direction  on  the  burning 
edifice.  These  arrangements  are  already  adopted  at  Preston; 
where,  indeed,  the  millowner?  carry  high-pressure  water-pipes  inta 
their  warehouses,  with  a  fire-plug  and  hose  on  every  floor.  The 
cost  of  these  precautionary  measures  is  only  about  22. 2«.  per  ware- 
house per  annum.;  And  the  resulting  security  is  so  complete, 
that  several  millowners  now  dispense  with  insurances  which  for- 
merly cost  them  500/.  per  annum,  and  upwards,  each.  Similar 
arrangements  have  been  recently  adopted  in  Liverpool ;  with  a 
saving,  in  the  first  year  (as  Mr.  Newland,  the  town  surveyor,  in- 
forms us)  of  25,000/.  in  insurance  premiums  alone,  bi  Ham- 
burgh also,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lindley  (who  i^up^rintended  the 
rebuilding  of  the  town,  after  the  late  disastrous  conflagration),  thst 
*  the  power  of  eight  engines  may  be  anywhere  applied  in  two 

minutes^ 
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minates,  the  mere  time  required  to  screw  on  the  hose ;  and  thus 
have  been  promptly  extinguished,  in  every  case^  repeated  fires  which, 
under  the  delay  of  the  old  system,  might  have  occasioned  exten- 
sive conflagrations.'  In  New  York,  again,  the  losses  by  fire  have 
been  diminished  one  half^  and  the  premiums  of  insurance  mie  quar^ 
ter^vmce  the  high-pressure  water-service  has  come  into  use  ;  and 
it  is  but  reasonable,  we  think,  to  believe  that  a  similar  organization 
of  our  Lcmdon  water-service  would  result  in  a  proportionate  abate- 
Tn.0aX  of  our  risks,  and  of  the  insurance  charges  we  have  to  pay. 

With  malty  of  our  great  manufacturers  and  merchants,  however, 
the  mitigation  of  these  exceptional  disasters,  and  the  prospect  of 
these  contingent  and  ulterior  economies,  will  weigh  less  in  favour 
of  the  ccHisolidated  regime,  than  the  direct  and  immediate  reduc- 
tion it  wilt  effect  in  the  rates  now  levied  on  them  by  an  extortion- 
ate Monopoly.  We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  compute  the 
amount  of  this  rsduction ;  and  we  present  the  following  figures  as 
a  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  East  London  Water  Company  has  247  large  manufacturing 
customers,  whose  united  annual  consumption  amounts  to  266  mil- 
lion gallons ;  for  which  their  collective  payment  is  12,000/.  per 
annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  1000  gallons.  Now,  the 
Nottingham  charge  per  1000  gallons,  delivered  on  the  constant 
system,  is  only  id. ;  and  this,  with  a  larger  consumption  and  im- 
proved arrangements,  would  be  susceptible  of  further  reduction,  in 
London,  to  about  Hd.  f  at  which  rate  the  East  London  Idsm 
conmimers  would  pay  collectively  only  2000/.  instead  of  12,000/. 
per  annum.  Any  individual  manufacturer,  thereSfore,  on  whom 
■the  m<mopolists  now  levy  300/.  per  annum  for  a  supply  of  hard 
liver  water  from  the  Lea,  would,  under  the  new  arrangements,  ob- 
tain the  same  quantity  of  superior  Famham  water,  for  less  than 
50/.  per  annum ;  clearing  thus  250/.  a  year,  as  his  share  in  the 
profits  of  Sanitary  Consolidation. 

And  here  we  may  mention,  as  especially  interesting  the  manu 
fisM^turing  dass,  a  new  industrial  application  of  pipe-water  cheaply 
delivered  at  high  pressure  from  a  centralized  pumping  establish- 
ment. We  refer  to  the  applicability  of  such  water  as  a  Motive 
Power  for  driving  machinery.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
388  tons  of  water  can  be  pumped  100  feet  high  at  a  working  cost 
of  \$. ;  and  the  whole  cost  of  delivering  this  water  through 
pipes,  taken  as  averaging  l\d,  per  1000  gallons,  or  rather  less 

*  Oar  calcolationl  lead  uf  to  believe  that  a  very  tmall  f^tion  over  1^.  per  1000 
faDoDf  will  prove  a  aulHoieiit  price  for  water  in  London,  under  the  oomolidated 
arrangemeut*  in  view.  The  figure  given  in  the  text  mmt  tliere(brB  Jbe  taken  at  a  mode- 
rate eitimate  of  the  economy  to  be  anticipated ;  an  estimate  adopted  from  prudential 
motivef,  and  in  tbcf  detird  to  err,  if  at  all,  on  the  aafe  tide. 

^        T  than 
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tiban  one  fardimg  aad  three  qnartera  per  ton,  worid  araoont  %& 
Us.  Sid.  Now,  the  head  of  water  thosiaiMd  at  the  oeDtndeste- 
Uiriimeiit,  w31  of  ooorseeaiert  ita  fajdraiAic  preasute  ea  Ae  water 
in  all  tiie  pipes  throughout  London^  oonafitntHig  dma  a  mecba- 
Bical  fionreaTadlahleat  any  point  of  theeiitiie«9twork,a^ 
of  beiag^tniiiedoiior  offi^ineaBsofanordnnry  tap.  It  k  easy 
to  ^caknJatethe  ^XMrt,  andeff^ctiiRe  vahie,  of  this  new  imitive  power. 
^8  tons  of  irteam-iBised  water  wiU,  kt  deseendnog  thitmgh  100 
feet,  raise  die  same  wei^t  of  oom,  coal,  cfi  any  otlwr  oommodBty, 
tor  «n  eipial  heigfat,  in  eqaal  time ;  proper  allowance  t)ekig  made 
lor  iosB  by  inctioD.  Assaming  tlds  and  other  abatements  to  raise 
Hw  roat  of  this  new  fifting  power  to  one  haUp^ny  per  ton  pear 
100  feet,  it  will  still  emJble  ns  to  mdoad  and  waitilwwiae  mer- 
diaodise  with  an  eoooomy,  reh^v^  to  the  ooet  of  fanman  haulage^ 
which  we  ieanre  to  the  appieoiation  of  our  oommercid  rsaders. 

Steam-power  itself,  indeed,  cannot  be  generated  m  smaU  quiK 
titles  by  mdividual  manufacturers,  so  cheaply  as  it  might  be  pro^ 
cmred  frani  ^le  Tsst  boilers  of  a  Centrafized  Inmipm 
tiuongh  the  medinm  of  the  water-pipes.  Small  ateam-engines  ^ 
one  or  two  hocse-power,  employed  for  dtiring  Kght  maicfainery,  €X 
for  doing  intenaittent  wock,  require  as  cowrtantanui  aaeosrtlyacttead- 
anoe  as  engines  of  tenfold  siae ;  and  they  might  be  replaoed,  wUh 
gnat  advai^age,  by  a  motive  force  involring  no  oost  ki  wagea,  cre- 
ating no  smoke  nor  dirt,  and  shut  off  when  not  wanted,  so  as  to  ]Me- 
dnde  the  possibility  of  waste.  Cranes,  indeed,  contrived  to  work 
I^  water-power,  are  already  employed,  though  under  great  diaad* 
tantages,  in  London.  Prmting-^presses  are  eeonomically  driven  by 
pipe^water  power  in  the  Uinted  Slates.  Coifee-milk,  packing- 
messes,  awntha*  beHowa,  chafl^utters,  bean-cnsfaers,  and  me* 
cfaanical  ventilaton,  are  a  -few  among  many  examples  that  might 
be  cited,  of  lig^t  nmdiines  capable  of  being  eocmomicaUy  worked 
by  this  new  form  of  power. 

Tliese  new  industrial  applications  of  ateam-pvonped  pip^water 
suggest  as  their  obvious  corollary,  Ihe  employment  of  the  same 
power  for  tiie  abatement  of  Domestic  Drudgery.  Witiiout  laying 
undue  stress  npon  a  benefit  as  yet  prospective,  we  cannot,  coo* 
aistently  with  our  public  dn^,  pass  over  in  stlenoe  a  piobaUe  ve- 
sak,  so  pregnant  with  important  oonseqmencos.  TheSteam-engme 
baa  worked  a  revohition  in  tli^  great  Mining  opemtioos,  and  in 
aeveral  of  the  Agricultural  processes,  by  wfaidi  the  raw  materiali 
of  wealth  are  raised  from  the  surface,  or  fetched  up  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Still  mere  completely  has  Steam-povier 
transformed  the  Manufacturing  processes  whidi  adapt  these  raw 
materials  to  our  use,  and  the  Distributive  machinery  by  wbidi 
they  are  transported  over  land  and  sea  to  the  oansumer'a  abode. 
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But  heDCy  hifterto,  Stam-^MXPer  ham  slopped  short.  It  has  lent 
no  aid,  as  yet,  to  the  legions  of  4oniestic  drudges  inoessantlj 
engaged  ialceqpiqg  hoosehokl  pioperty  fit  far  tuie.  Vast  as  is  the 
collective  aiawmt,  and  buvdensome  the  cost,  of  hnman  labour  daj 
hy  day  abscHrbed  in  nuing  oeals  and  other  housdiold  storn — ^in 
washing  vails  and  floors — in  blacking  shoes,  cleansing  kitchen 
utensils,  and  poKshing  inoumerable  forms  of  wood  and  metal — no 
pcMTticm  of  these  iqnignaBt  tasks^is  jel  performed  by  steam ;  thougk 
Ihey  am  nil  enunentiy  suited,  by  their  monotonous  simplicity,  far 
Mechanical  eanontiin.  And  yet  it  is  beyond  donbt  timt  the  6aSij 
care  and  dwmsing  of  ;ouar  household  goods  usually  inyohe  a  larger 
aggre^^te  eiqNndkne  than  the  orif^nal  pintsbase  of  the  arttdei; 
The  €baimm  cmti  of  a  plate  or  knife,  for  instance,  reckoned  m 
wag^  paid  war  senFante'  time,  wffl  in  the  oeune  of  a  doaen  years 
exceed,  tenfold  .and  more,  the  few  pence  or  shillings  originally 
paid  for  the  uteanl.  Of  the  total  labour  expended  on  boots  and 
saucepans,  from  the  period  of  their  first  oonstmdion  to  that  of 
tfieir  final  decay,  die  shoebladL  gives  probably  a  larger  share  than 
the  8h€>emaker,  and  the  kitohetHwench  mOTb  than  the  tinman. 
Now,  the  mechania<l  m>lianoes  for  relieving  domestics  of  the 
more  toilsome  portions  of  this  household  dni^ery  are  ready  con* 
ttived  to  our  htuads^  All  sorts  of  rotatory  brushes,  pcdishers,  and 
ehamring  apparatus,  are  advantageously  employed  in  our  foctories ; 
and  would  be  available  for  domestic  use,  tfwe  had  a  chmp  motive 
foumr  to  work  them.  This  final  condition— the  <mly  link  required 
to  complete  the  necessary  Aaia — will  be  supplied  by  a  Structural 
CentcalisBtion,  enabling  us  to  employ  pipe-water  as  a  Vefaiele  forr 
tibe  distiibiilion  of  Steam-power,  inretadl  quantities,  to  private 
Amiiriles,  And  though  we  woiddcarefidlygiuupd  ourselves  against 
bong  supposed  to  advance  these  eventualities,  however  probable, 
ia  support  of  an  argument  too  firmly  based  on  ase^tained  facts 
to  need  any  sudi  speculative  corroboration,  we  are  firee  to  declare 
our  belief  dbat  the  introdnctiou  of  Steam-power  into  private  house- 
holds (ooiq>led  with  the  before-described  replacement  of  much 
private  cleansing,  by  pubfic  steam-jet  scavengmg,  &c.)  will  at 
no  distant  date  as  thoroughly  transfonn  our  Domestic  economy,  as 
it  has  ahready  transformed  our  Mining,  Manufacturing,  and  Com- 
mercial ^^stems.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  of  the  metro- 
politan population  needrly  8  per  cent  are  domestic  servants; 
while  the  giand  tc^  (1,165,223)  entered  as  such  in  the  last 
census  b  tfielaigCBt  return  under  any  one  head— ^eeeding  nearly 
fourfold  the  whole  number  (302,376)  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufoetore,  and  neariy  fortyfold  the  whole  number  (29,497) 
employed  in  tiie  non  mamilacture — ^it  will  be  admitted,  we  think, 
that  this  Domestic  Revolution  is  likely  to  rank  amongst  the 

^         most 
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most  signal  of  the  benefits  flowing  directly  or  ooUateially  from 
the  principle  of  Sanitary  ConsoUdaticm. 

But  we  number,  doubtless,  among  our  readers,  especnally  among 
those  of  the  fair  sex,  some  who  understand  little,  and  care  less,  about 
mechanical  improvements ;  w:ho,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  ctdoreni 
V inutile;  and,  with  Gothe,  encourage  the  Beautiful — relying  od 
the  Useful  to  encourage  itself.  To  all  such  we  would  respectfiJly 
point  out  the  favourable  reaction  which  Sanitary  Consolidation 
will  have  on  the  fine  arts : — the  impulse,  for  example,  which  every 
successive  abatement  of  filth  must  give  to  the  decoration,  exterior 
and  interior,  of  our  now  dingy  habitations ;  the  prolonged  pre- 
servation, by  the  same  means,  of  the  priceless  relics  of  ancient 
art — ^now  rapidly  obscured  by  sooty  deposits,  and  iniperilled  by 
their  periodical  removal ;  and,  finally,  the  multiplication  throngfa- 
out  our  cities  of  cascades  and  fountains — ^those  most  living  and 
poetical  of  all  urban  embellishments.  When  copious  streams  of 
water  can  be  poured  foaming  down  the  mimic  rocks,  or  thrown 
up,  sparkling,  high  into  the  sultry  air,  at  the  cost  of  about  4^.  per 
100  tons,  what  park  in  London  need  lack  its  waterfall — ^what 
square  or  open  space  remain  without  its  At^smijet  d^eau  ?  Already, 
in  imagination,  we  see  their  graceful  columns,  rising  translucent 
from  the  sculptured  bronze ;  their  sun-lit  summits  crested  with 
cool  spray,  and  sparkling  with  iridescent  light ;  eadi  drop  one 
moment  poised,  a  flashing  prism — then  falUng  back,  a  silvear- 
frosted  curve,  with  liquid  cadence  on  the  ringing  marble.  Nor 
will  these  delightful  harmonies  of  form  and  light  and  colour,  of 
liquid  melody  and  living  motion,  be  accessible  to  us  as  hereto- 
fore only  in  our  public  promenades.  Few  residents  in  the 
suburbs,  possessing  gardens,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  having 
conservatories  attached  to  their  dwellings,  will  think  it  needful 
to  debar  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  private  fountain,  when  a  hal^ 
inch  jet,  30  feet  high,  may  be  kept  playing  for  2d,  an  hour — 
scarcely  more  than  the  burning-cost  of  an  ordinary  Argand  lamp. 
And  now,  from  these  pictures  of  prospective  enjoyment,  let 
us  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  contrasted  spectacle  of  that  which  is 
passing  around  us.  With  these  sparkling  fountains  of  a  Cen> 
tralized  system  let  us  compare  Monopolist  waterfalls,  and  the 
cascades  of  the  Fragmentary  regime.  Taken  coUectively,  they 
form  a  vaster  torrent,  these  metropolitan  cascades  of  ours,  than  the 
reader  probably  suspects :  for  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  acco^ 
rate  gaugings,  that  they  consume  thirty  million  gallons  of  water 
per  diem,  or  more  thui  two-thirds  of  the  whole  supply  daily 
pumped  into  London.  Where,  then,  are  they — these  copious 
cataracts  ?  What  unknown  squares  or  Fortunate  Fields  do  they 
adorn  ?     Where  foams  our  London  Trevi  f    Where  sparkles  our 
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fountain-crowned  Viminal  Hill?  What  cloven  rock,  gashing 
beneath  the  rod  of  a  marble  Moses,  pours  forth^  for  us  its  *  happy 
waters'? 

Alas  I  these  precious  streams,  available  for  so  many  purposes  of 
use  and  luxury,  run  squandered  in  the  sewers.  1181  public 
standcocks  dribbling  to  waste  in  squalid  lanes  and  courts — ^a  hun- 
dred times  as  many  overflow-pipes  from  waterbutts  and  cisterns 
— such  are  the  unseen  vents  through  which  two-thirds  of  our 
recklessly  managed  water-supply  are  suffered  to  leak  away.  Lon^ 
don,  to  resume  our  old  metaphor,  lies  bleeding  at  a  hundred 
thousand  wounds ;  and  from  its  iron  arteries  gush  out,  each  day, 
TWO-THIRDS  of  the  Vital  stream. 

The  exhaustion  which  this  frightful  haemorrhage  entails  on  our 
social  system  may  be  easily  conceived.  We  forbear  to  paint  the 
dismal  condition  of  those  on  whom  this  culpable  waste  inflicts 
entire  destitution  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  and  who  are 
actually  reduced  to  beg  their  daily  jugful  from  door  to  door. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Standcock  system  to  some  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand of  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  cost  thereby  entailed  upon 
society  at  large,  fall  more  within  our  present  scope  to  reckon. 
The  computation  is  but  too  easy.  Conceive  thirty  thousand  poor 
creatures  (chiefly  women),  whose  time  and  strength  are  all  their 
property,  condemned  each  day  to  fetch,  pailful  by  pailful,  from  the 
public  tap,  their  thirty  thousand  several  supplies ;  and  these  to  drag, 
up  toilsome  staircases,  to  the  upper  floors  of  their  respective  dwell- 
ings. Bear  in  mind  that,  by  our  centralized  pumping  establishment, 
the  whole  of  this  water  (say  60,000  gallons)  might  be  delivered, 
at  high  pressure,  on  every  floor,  for  about  9^.  ;  and  with  this 
charge  compare  the  cost,  in  time  equivalent  to  money,  imposed  on 
these  unfortunates  by  the  standcock  delivery.  If  her  daiily  water-task 
cost  each  poor  woman  only  ten  minutes'  time,  and  a  proportionate 
amount  of  working  strength,  evidently  the  collective  daily  ex- 
penditure of  the  whole  30,000  amounts  to  300,000  minutes,  or 
500  working  days — worth,  at  the  low  average  wage  of  1*.  per 
diem,  25/. ;  which  is,  therefore,  the  actual  present  cost  of  a  ser- 
vice capable  of  being  profitably  done,  by  Steam-power,  for  9^. 
Even  at  the  rate  of  6rf.  per  diem — the  lowest  wage,  we  believe, 
allotted  to  the  worst  paid  needlewoman — Society  loses  upwards  of 
2700  per  cent  by  every  minute  diverted  from  productive  needle- 
work to  this  painful  water-drudgery. 

Here  we  are  content  to  stop.  We  will  leave  them  flowing 
side  by  side — ^the  Standcocks  of  the  old  r^^e  in  their  costly 
squalor — the  Fountains  of  the  new  in  their  inexpensive  beauty. 
Comment  would  but  weaken  the  vividness  of  this  simple  contrast ; 
which  may  fitly  close  a  portion  of  our  argument,  destined,  as  the 
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reader  will  remember,  to  prove,  by  its  inflnence  on  Stuoitaij 
stfiiduresj  the  value  of  that  regenerating'  prinGi]riLe,  which  we  had 
already  appreciated  in  its  effect  on  Sanitary  administration.  From 
the  point  now  reached  the  reader  may  survey,  at  a  glance,  the 
geoeral  plan  of  this  second  part  of  our  argument ;  and  review,  as 
at  the  close  of  the  first,  our  principal  conchisians,  F<»-  as^ 
in  a  fonner  article,  we  took  up  our  station  in  the  midst  at 
the  Gathering-ffrounds,  and  showed  the  seader  (so  to  speak)  as 
much  of  the  subject  as  could  be  surveyed  &om  the  top  of  Famham 
hiH;  so^  on  the  present  occasion,  we  have  stood  with  him  in  the 
centre  of  the  Metropolis,  and,  dissecting-knife  in  hand,  have  laid 
bare,  branch  by  branch,  its  colossal  circulating  system.  Eacjk 
stroke  of  the  scalpel  has  helped,  we  think,  to  justify  the  analogies 
which,  at  the  outset  of  our  argument,  we  ventured  to  trace  between 
the  Individual  and  the  Cdlective  organism.  At  eadi  point  of  the 
inquiry  we  have  found  our  best  economy  to  lie  in  a  vigilant  ob- 
servance of  Nature's  laws ;  and  in  a  close^  though  not  a  sarvile 
imitation  of  her  admirable  patterns.  Studying  thus  what  may  be 
called  the  Anatomv  and  Physiology  of  Towns,  we  have  been  led 
to  approve  the  unitary  centralization  of  structures  at  present  di^ 
persed  and  fragmentary,  and  the  harmonization  of  organs  hitherto 
vtterly  discordiant.  Thus,  step  by  step,  we  have  been  brought  to 
perceive  that  one  great  heart,  or  centralized  Waterw4»rk,  is  better 
than  nine  little  scattered  ones ;  that  water-mains  and  sewers  should 
be  proportioned  to  each  other,  like  the  companion-vessels  of  a  limb  ; 
and,  generally,  that  our  urbsm  vascular  system  should  be  so  con- 
structed  and  disposed,  as  to  fulfil  its  functions  with  the  greatest 
economy  of  material,  and  the  least  possible  liability  to  obsUnctioB. 
Reduced  to  their  practical  expression,  these  princqiles  went  to 
show  the  superiority,  at  all  points,  of  small  postern  sewers  to  the 
great  tunnels  now  built  beneath  our  streets.  Pushing  forward 
our  dissection  firom  these  main  trunks  to  the  capillaries,  arterial 
and  venous,  of  each  separate  house,  and  referring  again  to  the 
corresponding  structures  of  the  human  body,  we  found  no  natural 
precedent  for  those  companion-forms  of  stagnancy — the  Cistern 
and  the  Cesspool ;  which  we  accordingly  marked,  as  abnormal 
tumours,  for  immediate  excision :  while  a  very  briJef  analysis,  of 
die  same  kind,  decided  us  against  poisonous  lead  and  porous 
brick  as  materials  for  branch  water-pipes  and  drains^  Bringmg 
these  physiological  views  to  the  test  of  engineering  experience, 
we  set  forth  the  heavy  charges  entailed  on  us  by  the  old  circulat- 
ing system  of  London,  and  cited  a  series  of  e:q>eriments  and  com- 
putations to  prove  at  once  the  economy  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
new.  Amongst  other  unexpected  resuUs,  this  comparis<m  forced 
on  us  the  conduaion  that  our  old  sewers  might  be  abandcmed^ 
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and  London  dnunal  Jk  novo^  noi  0oly  witbowt  levykng  new  Atoi| 
Imtwith  apoflitiTe  Btdactjog  of  miiiiny  rates,  sullied  a»  tbejam 
by  the  enonnom  flmhmg-cotto  of  Ihe  pratent  defiectiye  8tmctares» 
Finally,^  in  our  anxiety  to  bring  these  advantages  home  in  a 
tangible  Dunn  to  every  class  of  our  readersy  we  showed  how  the 
proposed  consolidati^i  would  have  for  its  effect  to  abafa?  the  risks 
of  nre,  and  the  costs  of  insviranoe ;  to  promote  and  cheapen 
public  and  personal  cleanliness;  to  extend,  by  the  provision  of  a 
distributive  vehicle,  the  applications  of  steam-^power — available^ 
henceforth,  not  only  for  iadostrial  but  also  for  domestic  use ;  to 
embellish  with  cascades  and  fountains  notonly  oar  public  squares^ 
but  also  our  private  dwellings  ;  and,  lastly,  to  relieve  the  labou»r 
ing  poor  from  a  needless  drudgery,  wrongful  to  themselves,  and 
burdensome  (like  Wrong  in  eviery  form)  to  Society  at  large. 

From  these  details,  severally  minute,  though  broad  in  their 
collective  scope,  we  would  willingly  return  with  the  indulgeitf 
reader  to  the  philosophical  ground  whence  we  started  together ; 
and,  rising  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  study  with  him  t^  true 
import  and  ulterior  tendency  of  the  &udtaiy  Movement,  its  relar* 
tions  to  the  higher  political  life  of  Society,  and  its  rank  among 
those  characteristic  developments,  which  diatingpish  modem  from 
ancient  civilization.  But  in  the  few  lines  and  moments  remaining 
at  our  present  disposal,  we  could  scarcely  propound,  much  less 
develope,  these  vast  and  pregpaut  themes ;  which  therefore'for  the 
present  we  forego :— content  if,  at  the  point  which  our  argument 
has  reached,  we  have  in  any  d^pree  fortified  the  reader^s  judg- 
ment as  to  the  distinctions  between  real  and  nominal  Self-govern- 
ment, between  wholesome  and  obnoxiaas  Centralization,  between 
mbstamtim  and  shadowy  Responsibility ;  distinctions  which,  once 
clearly  apprehended,  can  scarcely  leave  a  doubt  between  the  rival 
claims  of  a  Grand  Junction  Trading  Monopoly,  a  Metropolitan 
Parish  Parliament,  and  a  Board  of  Crown-wpointed  Commia- 
sioners,  to  the  future  sanitary  government  of  London.  It  is,  in- 
deed, obvious  that  the  responsibility,  avowedly  wanting  in  tide 
first  body,  and  but  nominally  attaching  to  the  second,  would  be 
really  and  availably  inherent  in  the  third: — unfluctuating  as  ila 
composition  would  be ;  its  members  few,  paid,  and  removable ;  its 
labours  continuous ;  its  errors  subject  to  the  triple  censure  of  the 
Parliament,  the  Press,  and  the  Public ;  and  its  du^  and  interest  am- 
curring  with  the  clauses  of  a  s^dngent  Act^  to  maintain  it  in  steadn 
fast  allegiance  to  the  great  principles  of  Sanitary  Consolidatioo. 

As  for  those  admirable  principles  themselves,  we  should  \9f 
deed  rejoice  if  we  could  inS[Mre  the  reader,  at  parting,  v^ 
our  own  profound  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  earnest  solici- 
tude for  their  providence.    From  whatever  point  of  view,  in^- 
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deed,  we  oontonplate  the  laminoufl  Code  in  which  thej  axe 
embodied/ we  find  it  still  pregnant  with  incalculable  good,  to 
ouTselyes  as  well  as  to  our  successors.  We  find  it  strei^thening 
the  doable  basis,  local  and  central,  of  our  well-poited  constitu- 
tional govemmait,  by  a  nmultamous  expansion  of  municipal  and 
imperial  institutions.  Concurrently  with  this  development  of 
our  collectiy<e  or  social  Hfe,  we  find  it  prolonging  the  term,  and 
enhancing  the  enjoyment,  of  our  individual  existence,  by  bringing 
its  material  omditions  into  closer  confonhity  with  Natural  Law. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a  physical  emancipation  which  we  find  the 
Sanitary  Movement  thus  gradually  woridng  out.  Each  alleviation 
of  bodily  disease  and  drudgery  absiolves  also  our  nobler  faculties 
from  the  reaction  of  a  degrading  bondage ;  and  makes  us  at  cmce 
fitter  and  freer  for  the  pursuit  of  those  high  destinies  which, 
albeit  originating  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  present,  have 
their  term  in  the  brightness  of  futurity.  To  secure  these  in- 
estimable advantages,  what  self-abnegations  are  we  called  upon  to 
practise — ^what  perils  to  encounter — what  personal  sacrifices  to 
undei^  ?  None, — absolutely  none.  In  the  very  lowest,  as  well 
as  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  we  shall  be  gainers^  each  and 
all  of  us,  by  the  progress  of  Sanitary  Reform :  and  our  private 
interests,  personal  and  pecuniary,  are  closely  bound  up  in  the 
success  of  a  Cause,  which  might  well  inspire,  and  would  worthily 
requite,  the  most  heroic  self-devotion. 


Art.  VI. — Foreign  Reminiscences  by  Henry  Richard  Lord 
Holland.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland, 
pp.  362.     London,  1850. 

TT  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  ten  pages  of  this  volume 
-*•  without  feeling  a  double*  surprise^ — ^the  one,  that  the  late 
Lord  Holland  should  have  written  such  trash — ^the  other,  and  the 
greater,  that  the  present  Lord  Holland  should  have  thought  that 
the  publication  could  in  any  point  of  riew  be  creditable  to  his 
fathei^s  memory.  The  notices  of  it  which  have  appeared  in 
several  journals,  and  particularly  a  very  able  one  in  the  Times 
of  the  27th  of  January,  must  have  already  spread  abroad  a 
strong  impression  of  its  literary  demerits ;  but  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  not  only  to  state  a  full  concurrence  in  those  unfavour- 
able opinions,  but  to  enforce  them  by  details  on  some  points 
in  which  we  cannot  but  feel  a  special  degree  of  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  they  rdate  to  falsifications  and '  calumnies  which  we 
had  heretofore  refuted,  but  which  this  performance  has  obsti- 
nately and,  we  must  say,  impudently  revived. 
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Lord  Holland  was  fond  of  literary  society^  and  had  a  very 
creditable  and  not    unsuccessful    ambition    of   literary    repu- 
tation.    Of  his  Life  of  Lope  de  Vega  we  gave  a  full  and 
favourable    account    many  years    ago    (Q.   R.  vol.  18).     The 
habits  of  his  life  and  the  lively  and  anecdotical  style  of  his  con- 
versation naturally  suggested  the  probability  that,  m  emulation 
of  Horace  Walpole  (whose  Memoirs  of  George  IL  he  edited^ 
he  also  might  be  found  to  have  left  behind  him  Memoirs  of  his 
own  time ;  and  it  would  be  naturally  anticipated  that  one  who 
had  lived  so  much  in  the  atmosphere  of  fashion  and  politics 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  that  might  be  new  to  tlie  general 
public,  and  at  fldl  events  amusing  and  interesting  from  the  graces 
of  the  narrator.     Having  been  all  his  life  a  strong  partisan,  it 
might  also  be  expected  that  whatever  he  wrote  would  have  a  strong 
political  bias;  but  his  manners  .were  so  amiable — his  personal 
good-nature  and  borAommie  indeed  so  remarkable — ^that  no  ooe 
could  have  suspected  that  his  pen  would  be  found  dipped  in  g^, 
and,  still  less,  in.  any  worse  menstruum.     The  surmise  of  the 
existence  of  Memoirs  has,  we  see,  been    fulfilled.      We    learn 
indeed  from  some  notes  to  the  present  publication  that  it  is 
but  a  portion  of  *  Memoirs'  which  Lord  Holland  left  prepared 
for  the   press.     He   had,   it  seems,  bequeathed   all  his  papers 
to  Lady  Holland,  and  she  subsequently  bequeathed  them — with, 
we  believe,  the  bulk  of  her  personal  property — to  Lord  John 
Russell.    Lord  John,  with  natural  delicacy,  handed  over  the  papers 
to  the  heir  of  the  Holland  peerage — ^but  whether  by  an  absolute 
and  legal  transfer  seems  from  the  sequel  doubtful.     It  must  be 
inferred  that  Lord  John  himself  conceived  that  he  had  still  re- 
tained some  kind  of  discretionary  power  over  them ;  since,  when 
the  advertisement  of  this  volume  came  forth,  some  old  intimates 
of  the  late  Lord  Holland  expressed  to  Lord  John  their  appre- 
hension that  it  might  contain  something  not  altogether  fit  for 
the  general  eye,  whereupon  Lord  John  conveyed  that   sugges- 
tion to  the  present  Lord  Holland,  with  a  request  that  the  work 
might  be  submitted  before  publication  to  the  judgment  of  some 
common  friends.    The  book,  unluckily,  had  been  already  printed 
ofT;  but  after  some  further  correspondence  between  the  two  Lords 
and  their  common  friends,  three  passages,  equivalent  altogether  to 
about  two  or  three  pages  of  the  text,  were  cancelled,  and  asterisks 
substituted  (pp.  19,  64,  65,  113,  114).     This  seems  to  us  by  far 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  whole  affair ;  the  truth  being 
that  this  tardy  tribute  to  decency  is  so  absurdly,  and  indeed  in- 
comprehensibly managed,  as  to  make  matters,  to  our  understand- 
ing,  worse  than  they  could  originally  have  be«i — for  we  know 
not  how  what  has  been  suppressed  can  have  been  so  bad  as  the 
VOL.  Lxxxvin.  NO.  CLXxvi.  2  L  (^inferences 
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inferenoei  whidi  mnst  natuxBlly  be*  dxawn  from  whst  has  been 
left. 

We  shall  exbibit  these  three  strange  emendatioBS  to  the  weoder 
of  our  readers. 

After  having  stated  that  Madame  Campaa  had  acknowledged 
that  she  was  privy  to  more  than  one  adulteioms  istrigue  ttf  Queoi 
Marie-Antoinette's,  and  forthexmore  that  *she  confessed  that 
Count  Fersen  was  tit»'^lrtSie  in  tiie  Queen's  boudoir  and  bed- 
chamber on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October,  and  escaped  in  a 
disguise  which  Madame  Campan  had  herself  procured  for  him' 
—-after  this  statement  three  lines  are  suppressed,  and  the  blaidc 
space  (p.  19)  is  sprinkled  with  cuierisks — to  replace,  it  wouM 
seem,  something  more  disgraceful  to  Maii^Antoin^te  than  the 
accumulated  profligacy  just  recited*  We  shall  exantine  this 
charge  hutaricaUg  by  and  by ;  we  at  present  only  notice  it  as 
one  of  the  delicate  suppressions  pn^duoed  by  Lord  John  RusaeQ's 
interference.     The  next  instance  is  thus  presented  :-^ 

^  The  exiled  and  divorced  Queen  of  Prussia,  wife  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, is  much  belied  if,  on  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Ihiie 
of  Yorkj  she  did  not  observe  to  the  chamberlain  wlio  announced  it, 
that  it  was  a  good  match  enough  for  the  daughter  of  MuUer  4he  wiu- 
eiciann^ 

[Htre  otmom  K  page  and  a  qmmUt  9i  tttmJk».1 — 

An  education  in  such  a  court  as  Berlin  was  not  likely  to  produce,  and 
probably  did  notprodueey  a$iy  great  aueteritg  qfprinc^le;  3UT  the 
I)ucbeM  of  York  was  certainly  disthiguislied  through  life  fer  the 
gentleness  and  fiankness  of  her  disposition,'  4bc.  Ac. — p.  65. 

what  can  have  heea  suppressed  worse  than  what  the  two  con- 
texts reveal — that  the  Princess  Frederica  of  Prussia  was  the 
child  of  a  mean  adultery,  and  that  her  educaJtian  frobabbf 
did  not  produce  any  great  austerity  of  principled  AxiA  does 
not  the  subsequent  encomium  on  her  conauct  ae  Dueheu 
of  York — ^introduced  with  a  disjunctive  *but* — seem  intended 
to  convey  a  most  offensive,  most  cruel,  and,  we  believe,  totally 
calumnious  inuendo  against  an  illustrious  lady— daughter  and 
sister-in-law  of  three  kings  of  England,  and  aunt  of  our  premU 
Sovereign — whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  many  private  friends, 
and  still  venerated  by  public  feeling?  Lord  Holland  wrote,  he 
tells  us,  a  complimentary  epitaph  fer  her  monument ;  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  also  penned  a  libel  on  her  early  life. 
The  third  instance  relates  to  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias  (afterwards  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain),  who  is  repre- 
sented as  being  remarkable  for  nothing  but  ^  a  false,  cowaidly, 
vindictive  disposition,'  and  ^  a  sinister  countenance,'  indicative  of 
his  *  odious  qualities  f — we  are  then  told  that 
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' ht  MNM  nmitiuialter  hk  niinriage  it  was  apprehended  tliat  no  usoe 
eauld  be  ezpeetod— 

[Hen  foUoir  two  haffpagn  of  aileriiU}— 
The  bride  -was  a  pale,  sickly,  ugly  young  woman,  with  a  gentle  expres-* 
OQD  of  ooaateaance  and  great  propriety  of  manner.  It  was  not  long 
en  the  court  sospeeted,  or  affected  to  su9peci,  iht  young  Prmeest  ^ 
gaUamtry ;  the  was  more  tkam  once  tot^fimed  to  her  apartment  by  ao 
(vder  from  the  King  [Charles  lY.].*— pp*  112,  113. 
The  readtt'  ia  thus  left  .to  gnen  at  something  worse  than  galUad 
on  the  part  of  the  Princess,  and  than  odRous,  bato^  cowardly^  on 
that  of  the  Prince. 

If  these  suppressions  were,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  decaicy,,  we  are  astonished  that  whoever  made  them 
did  not  see  the  corresponding  nooessity  of  suppressing  the  ad- 
jfliniag  pawagesy  which  enhance  the  de&mation  and  additionally 
enyenom  the  scandal. 

Of  the  particular  mode  in  which  these  suppressions  were  ope- 
laled,  it  is  said  that  Lord  John  Rusaell  and  the  present  Lord 
UoUand  are  equally  iimooent  Lord  John  only  suggested  in  general 
terms  caution  and  d^cacy,  and  Lord  Holland,  who  was  in  Italy, 
is  understood  to  have  committed  the  alterations  to  other  hands. 
Those  other  hands  were  probably  much  embarrassed  by  so  for- 
nddaUe  a  task  as  that  of  removing  from  the  text  all  that  might 
appear  objedtonaUe  oo  the  score  of  prudence  and  decorum.  The 
ii^miction  would  have  been  equivalent  to  that  of  washing  a 
Uackamoor  white. 

Tbe  otfrenKmdence  on  this  subject  had  been  circulated  amongst 
the  psmwjMt  JLovd  Holland's  friends  in  a  spirit,  as  it  would  seem, 
of  OQKEplsont  against  Lord  John  Russell  s  interference ;  but  for 
our  own  part — ^waiving  the  point  of  legal  right,  as  to  which  we 
have  no  precise  infiyrmation-^we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
IB  Lecd  John's  veiy  peculiar  position,  his  interference  was  per- 
fectly justifiable  on  the  score  of  friendship  as  well  as  duty ;  and 
we  thuik  that  a  move  serious  and  juster  complaint  against  his 
Lordship  might  be,  tluit  having  assumed  the  respcmsibility  of 
iaterfering  at  all,  he  did  not  do  so  more  effdctually.  We  have 
heard  that  in  fact  he  neva:  saw  the  work  till  it  was  published,  but 
smely,  when  his  suspicion  was  cmce  excited,  he  ought  to  have 
seen  it ;  and  we  are  sure  it  must  now  be  a  nlatter  of  regret  to  him 
— both  as  the  friend  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  as  a  con» 
Bdesitial  servant  of  the  Queen's,  that  he  had  not — as  it  is  evident 
lie  mi^ht  have  dcxie — prevented  the  promulgation  of  die  wanton 
icandal  on  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Our  literature  is  abundant  in  ridicule  of  the  little  profit  that 
fomig  English  nobleoien  were   supposed  to  derive  from  the 

2l2  r  Grand 
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Grand  Tour;  but  Pope  seems  especially  to  bave  (oreshMkywed 
Lord  Holland  when  he  describes  Dtdness  as  the  ritual  conH 
panion  of  their  wanderings — 

'  Led  by  her  hand,  he  sauntered  Europe  roand ' — 
and  certainly  these  Reminiscences  are  one  of  the  most  lemariubie 
tributes  to  ihe  leaden  goddess  that  the  Grand  Tour  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Dulness  is  assuredly  its  first  and  most  general  characteN 
istic,  and  all  its  details  may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — things 
often;  and  always  better,  told  elsewhere — ^ings  so  trivial  and  sifly 
as  not  to  be  worth  telling — and  things  that  from  their  ialsdiood 
or  indecency,  or  both,  it  was  disgraceful  to  tell  at  all. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Holland'  visited  at  various  times  the 
capitals  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Lombardy,  Naples,  Spain,  and  Portugal;  but  from  none  has 
he  brought  home  any  distinctive  or  characteristic  observatiaB. 
It  would  seem,  at  least,  as  if  he  had  travelled  with  little  other 
motive  than  for  the  indulgence  of  a  senseless  and  indiscriminate 
hostility  to  legitimate  Kings  and  Queens,  and  a  greedy  appe- 
tite for  all  the  profligate  stories  that  private  malice  could  in- 
vent, and  Jacobin  rage  propagate,  against  every  class  of  royalty. 
All  Kings  and  Princes  are  knaves  or  idiots — all  Queens  and  Prin- 
cesses shameless  prostitutes-— one  sex  fit  only  for  Bedlam  or  New- 
gate— the  other  for  Bridewell  or  the  Magdalai.  Scaondal,  gosnp, 
and  even  indelicacy  are  too  often  made  palatable  by  the  pleasantry 
and  piquancy  of  the  ntoiBtor ;  but  here  we  have  no  such  compen- 
sation. The  malignity  has  not  the  slightest  seasoning  of  wit,  nor 
the  inaccuracy  any  varnish  of  humour.  Lord  HoUan  " 
of  Reminiscences  is  quite  as  dull  as  Lord  Holland's  vohune  oi 
Protests^  published  a  few  years  since,  and  with  this  not^li 
aggravation — that  those  who  bought  the  Protests  (if  any 
there  were)  must  have  foreknown  that  they  were  dull,  while 
title  of  Reminiscences  promised  us  at  least  some  amnsemeot  £ 
our  money. 

Those  who  knew  Lord  Holland  expected  much :  those  whoha< 
heard  afar  off  of  the  noctes  ccerueque  of  Holland  House,  still  more 
The  first  have  been  mortified,  the  last  disappointed.  There  i 
not,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  whole  volume  one  single  &d 
which  any  rational  man  would  think  worth  remembering,  nd 
one  single  anecdote  at  which  the  lightest  reader  can  smile.  Gia; 
in  one  of  his  letters,  confesses  the  charm  that  proper 
for  him :  a  taste  which  the  works  of  his  friend  Horace  Wj 
abundantly  exemjplified  and  confirmed.  Not  so  the 
cences  of  Lord  Holland;  he  has  plenty  of  proper  names, 
we  know  not  by  what  art  it  is  that  these  are  no  more  ent 
ing  in  his  pages  than  in  the  Court  Guide  or  the  Street  Di 
tory  ;  while  the  interspersed  comments  and  opinions  of  the 
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siitbor  himself  can  be  cbaiaclerixed  by  no  bigber  epithet  than 
twaddle. 

It  will  be  asked — as  we,  after  the  first  few  pages,  began  to  ask 
onrselves^ — how  it  was  that- a  man  esteemed  so  clever  and  so  ami* 
able  could  write,  and,  above  all,  leave  for  publication  so  stupid 
aikl  malevolent  a  work.  The  logical  mode  of  solving  this  diificidty 
would  be  to  deny  the  premises,  and  to  say  that  the  author  of  such 
a  book  could  by  no  possibility  be  either  goodnatured  or  clever.. 
That,  however,  would  not  be  true.  Lonl  Holland,  generally 
speaking,  was  both ;  but  there  were  topics  and  times  on  and  at 
which  he  was  neither — and  of  these  aepera  tempora  fandi  this 
unhiqppy  volume  is  the  product. 

Our  solution  is  this :  strongs  violent,  party  feeling  is  not 
incompatible  with  great  personal  good-nature,  nor,  we  need  hardly 
•dd,  with  eminent  abilities.  Nay,  these  qualities  have  rather  a 
tendency  to  inflame  the  partisan  spirit;  personal  goodnature 
cements  political  friendships;  quick  talents  sharpen  political 
hostili^.  There  were,  besides,  in  Lord  Holland's  particular 
case,  some  circumstances  which  tended  still  more  decidedly 
to  warp  his  understanding  and  to  sour  his  temper  on  political 
subjects.  He  was,  we  may  say,  bom  and  bred  in  the  hotbed 
ai  exposition.  His  &ther  dded  when  he  was  an  infant, 
and,  of  course,  all  his  youthful  admiration  and  affection  were 
directed  towards  his  celebrated  Uncle.  Mr.  Fox  himself  had 
been  bred  in  a  very  different  school ;  both  his  connexions  and 
his  personal  habits  were  eminently  aristocratical.  He  began 
life  as  a  Tory,  and  even  a  courtier.  Before  he  was  sixteen,  he 
obtained  the  sinecure  office  of  Paymaster  of  Widows'  Pensions, 
which  he  held  till  he  resigned  it  in  favour  of  his  brother,  after- 
wards General  Fox,  who  enjoyed  it,  we  believe,  to  his  death.  Mr» 
Fox,  who  came  into  Parliament  before  he  was  of  age,  was  at  first 
a  zealous  supporter  of  Lord  North's  Administration,*  and  was 
successively  of  his  Admiralty  and  Treasury  Boards.  Being 
somewhat  uncivilly  dismissed  from  the  latter,  he  went  into  oppo- 
sition, in  which,  with  the  interval  of  a  £ew  months,  he  passed  all 
the  rest  of  his  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  violent  an- 
tagonism to  Lord  North  on  the  American  question,  and  his 
subsequent  unprincipled  coalition  with  him,  had  very  highly 
displeased  King  George  III.,  and  that  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  dismissal 
of  the  Coalition,  reciprocated  the  personal  aversion  to  a  degree  at 
the  least  as  warm.  About  this  time,  too,  rose  into  the  ascendant 
his  great  rival  Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom  for  some  years  he  main- 

*  He  WM  at  that  time  so  unpopular  as  an  vltra  courtier  as  to  be  cazicatured 
and  libelled  for  bis  politicaX  corrupticn  as  well  as  bis  prodigal  personal  babits.  See 
London  Magaiiiie,  1712,  p.  363. 
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tained  a  keen  straggle,  higUj  hmoorable  to  his  taki^  as  aa 
orator,  but  disheartening  to  his  views  as  leader  of  a  party,  aod 
with  no  increase  of  character  as  a  statesman.  At  last  came  the 
French  Revelation,  and,  as  the  King  and  his  Minister  naturattj 
kxdced  at  that  erent  with  apprebensioa  and  alarm,  Mr.  Fox,  in 
the  usual  spirit  of  opposition,  took  the  other  side,  and  tha 
native  warmth  and  energy  of  his  temper  being  further  stimulated 
by  his  own  personal  disappointment  and  resentment,  he  duew 
himself  headlong  into  the  Kevolutionary  torsent,  and  became  the 
ap<Jogist,  sometimes  even  the  advocate,  of  that  party  abroad  aod 
at  home — but  more  especially  of  the  successive  fKtions  m  FrsBoe 
which,  however  otherwise  discordant,  agreed  in  &e  common  se^* 
timents  of  flattery  of  Fox,  animosity  to  Pitt,  and  antipathy  to 
l&Qigland.  It  was  at  this  epoch  of  Mr.  Fox's  career  that  the  aund 
«f  Lord  Holland  became  susceptible  of  ita  eadieat  and  moal 
kating  impressions^  Bom  in  1773,  he  was  sixteen  at  the  taking 
#f  the  Bastile,  and  those  who  remember  the  violent  and  iactiana 
course  of  Mr.  Feme's  political  life  from  that  time  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  will  easily  understand  the  influence  that  it  must  have 
luad  on  the  sentiments  of  his  afiectionate  and  admiring  nephev. 
Mr.  Homer  himself  admitted  ^  the  fatal  influence  of  the  oonn^ 
tenance  given  to  the  Jacobin  party  by  Mr.  Fox.'  {Journal^ 
1804.)  Those  impressions  afford  the  least  unfavoaxabfe,  and, 
probably,  liie  tmest  explanation  of  the  leading  peculiarities 
of  Lord  Holland's  book.  When  he  went  abroad  in  1791,  the 
name  of  Fox  was  a  kind  of  lev^utionary  passport,  and  wherever 
be  went  ha  probably  found  himsdf  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
or  at  least  coolness,  by  all  that  were  attached  to  the  ancient 
r^W,  and  caressed,  flattered,  and  fHi,  by  all  the  partisans  of 
Kevolution.  What  society  woukl  he  he  cUsposed  to  frequcntp— 
what  confidences  was  he  likely  to  Deceive — ^but  those  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  con^ndal  to  the  nephew  of  Fox  ? 

His  whole  subsequent  life,  however,  was  passed  under  the 
like  influences ;  semsl  trndtita^— his  mind  retained,  it  seems^  te 
the  last  the  same  odour;  and  to  this  predispositkm  was,  in  pio*- 
cess  of  time,  superadded  an  admiration  for  the  Child  amd  Cham^ 
vim  (^  JcuecbmUm^  which  grew  at  last  into  an  absciute  numomama. 
There  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  reminiscence  in  this  work  which 
is  not  derived  from  the  contagion  of  Jacobins,  Carbooari,  of 
Buonapartists — the  successive  names  which  indicated  the  conv- 
mem  principle  of  hostility  to  legitimate  monarchy,  and  of  course 
to  the  policy  of  tmrrformed  England.  We  are  far  from  aajring 
that  this  theory  excuses  what  Lord  Holland  has  said  and  written 
on  such  subjects :  far  from  it ;  but  it  at  least  will  in  some 
degree  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable  paradox  how  the 
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eollector  and  Teoorder  of  such  vemgiiscencef  eotild  have  had  a 
grain  of  -either  taste,  talent,  or  good-nature,  wiUi  all  of  which  he 
was,  by  the  teetimony  of  thote  who  knew  him  best,  eminently 
gifted.  It  may  indeed  be  said  of  him,  as  Burnet  <Hd  of  Lord 
Dorset — VNeT«r  was  so  much  ill^^wtare  in  a  pen  as  in  his  joined 
with  so  much  good-natnre  as  was  in  himself.'  There  was  also- 
another  circumstance,  which,  great  as  its  influence  on  Lord 
Holland's  feelings  and  on  the  temper  of  the  society  at  Holland^' 
boose  mnst  have  been,  we  very  veluctantly  allude  to,  and  indeed 
should  not  notice  even  thus  slightly,  if  a  recollection  of  it  did 
Dot  tend  ta  eounteract  some  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of  the 
aepersioBs  on  female  character  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
lemarfcable^  and  certainly  the  most  painful,  feature  of  ^tas  work. 

But  wfasEtever  granis  of  allowance*  we  may  a<hnit  for  the  peci>^ 
Saritiea  of  Lord  Holland's  personal  position,  or  with  whatever 
indulgence  experience  may  have  taught  us  to  look  at  ^le  extras 
Tagance  of  party  feeling,  they  never  can  excuse  either  ddiberate 
penrersions  of  fact,  or  even  the  repetition  of  misstatentcnts  whick 
t  moderate  exercise  of  candour  and  inquiry  must  have  detected. 
We  ahould  exhaust  our  readei^s  pataance,  if  we  were  to  endei^ 
Tour  to  hunt  Lord  Holland  through  all  the  masos  of  his  defamaN 
lory  gossip :  we  must  of  necessity  limit  ourselves  to  an  exhibitioo 
of  specimens — and  shall  endeavour  to  test  his  credit  by  exr 
amining  some  of  his  most  important  statonents,  first  by  Uie 
compariscm  and  contiast  of  his  own  testimony,  and  secondly  by 
the  help  of  evideooe  which  hajqMns  to  be  aficmled  aiamdL 

^  I  can  only  vouch' — ^be  says  m  limine — ^  &r  the  anecdotes  I  record^ 
by  assuring  my  readers  that  I  bdieve  them.  I  repeat  them  as  they 
were  received  and  undccatood  by  me  £cem  what  appeared  a  suffitiemi 

And  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  details,  we  find  that  there  is 
hardly  one  of  his  autfumtie$  that  he  does  not  in  some  way  dia* 
credit  For  instance,-— on  turning  over  the  very  next  leaf,  we 
find  a  note  oonfeasing  that  the  very  first  evidenoe  that  he  cites — 

*  his  eseelleni  friend  Dumont' — 

'  was,  by  his  own  admnsion,  &  very  tnobsertantaodrbj  my  eiperience 
of  him,  a  very  creduhue  man.' — p.  4. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  soon  after  repeats  that — 

•  his  exceHent  fHend  was  often  very  credulous  about  anecdotes  re- 
counted to  him,  and  liabk  to  mistake  about  dates,  persons,  and  occa- 
sions. — p.  6. 

And  on  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  anecdote  he  reiterates  that — 

<  Dumont  was  always  unobservant  and  often  inaccurcUeJ — ^p.  36. 

^    An  ^exoeUent  friend'  he  may  have  been — a  most  agreeable 

companion. 
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companion,  we  know,  he  was — but  if  this  account  of  him  wexe 
true,  he  would  be  assuredly  no  rery  ^sufficient  anthcNrify/ 

The  next  witness  that  he  quotes,  and  that  on  a  most  im- 
portant point  of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.  and  in  contradiction 
to  what  everybody  else  believes,  is  M.  de  Calonne  (p.  15) ;  but 
some  thirty  pages  further  we  find  this  *  sufficient  authority '  stig« 
matized  for — 

*  a  disregard  of  truthy  and  not  unfrequently  an  ignorance  on  the 
subject  about  which  he  talked,  which  seems  tdtnoH  incredible.' — 
p.  44. 

Again ;  he  rdies  on  the  evidence  of  Madane  Campan  (p.  15), 
and  by  and  by  taUcs  of  her  as  *  disinffenuous  and  ctmcealinq  the 
truth*  Again ;  he  relies  in  one  page  on  the evideace  of  Madame 
de  Genlis,  and  in  the  next  accuses  her  of  a  fals^ood  (p.  33). 
Again;  he  repeats  an  anecdote,  related  to  him  by  Adnural 
Payne,  and  at  the  same  moment  states — 

<  Admiral  Fftyne,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  had  not  the  reputation 
of  being  very  correct  in  his  recital  of  stories.* — ^p.  26. 
Again ;  he  says  that  the  ChargS  d^ Affaires  of  the  Hans  Towns  at 
Madrid  told  him  that  Godoy,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  so 
uneducated  and  ignorant,  that — 

*in  the  superscription  or  the  body  of  the  notes  which  he  [the  diargi^] 
reiceived  from  the  Spanish  Foreign  Office  [while  Godoy  was  at  the 
head  of  it],  the  States  he  represented  were  often  designated  as  Islas 
Asiaticas  instead  of  ViUas  Ha$ueaticas* — p.  135. 
Now,  if  such  a  mistake  had  been  made  by  the  Prince  in  con- 
versation or  in  a  private  letter,  it  might  prove  his  ignorance ;  but 
the  story,  as  told,  would  prove  nothing  but  the  mistake  of  some 
clerk  in  the  Office^  arid  its  often  recurring  would  be  incredible  even 
as  to  the  said  clerk  :  but  then  comes,  as  usual,  Lord  HoUancf  s  own 
antidote  to  his  own  story,  for  he  adds  that  this  Hanseatic  ChargS 
d^AffaireSy  on  whose  authority  he  tells  it,  was  not  the  x^rular 
minister  of  those  states,  but  one  Andreoli,  a  Venetian  attached  to 
the  Austrian  legation,  *  very  ignorant  both  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy! Lord  Holland,  in  his  wonder  at  6odo/s  ignorance, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  a  little  of  his  own  geography — that 
Spain  possesses  a  great  insular  colony  in  the  Eastern  seas — 
that  the  Islas  Asiaticas  are  as  familiar  to  every  Spaniard  as  the 
West  India  Islands  are  to  us ;  and  that  if  any  blunder  was  made, 
it  was  more  probably  by  a  *  Venetian  ignorant  of  both  history 
and  geography y  who  perhaps  had  never  heard  of  the  PhilippineSy 
than  by  the  humblest  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  Madrid. 

Another  of  Lord  Holland's  witnesses  is  one  M.  Gallois,  upon 
whose  authority  he  largely  relies  for  a  variety  of  statements,  aU 
extravagantly  favourable  to  Buonaparte,  and  all  so  exceedingly 
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apociyphal,  that  bis  LcHtlsbip  feeU  it  necessary  to  vouch  for 
the  gentleman's  impartiality  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  I  reodved  this  remarkable  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
Impend  government  from  an  unbiassed  and  untutpecUd  quarter; 
from  M.  Gallds,  who  had  refused  employment  under  him,  and  was 
too  sincere  and  enlightened  a  friend  of  freedom  not  to  abhor  a  system 
which  depended  exdusively  on  the  character  of  an  individual.' — 
p.  270. 

Will  not  every  reader  be  astonished  to  be  told  that  this  Gallois, 
this  unbiassed  witness,  this  abhorrer  of  a  system  depending  on  the 
character  of  an  individual,  was  no  other  than  the  person  selected 
by  Buonaparte  to  seccmd  in  the  Tribunat — where  only  any  oppo;- 
sition  was  expected — the  motion  to  raise  the  First  Consul  to  the 
Imperial  throne,  one  of  the  preliminary  articles  of  which  motion 
runs  as  follows : — 

^  That,  under  the  government  of  a  $inale  individuaii,  Fiance  reco- 
vered tranquillity  at  home,  and  acquired  abroad  the  highest  degree  of 
consideration  and  glory/ — Annual  Begister^  1804,  p.  222. 
-—a  contradiction,  not  only  in  spirit,  but,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, in  the  very  words  of  Lord  Holland's  character  of  his 
witness. 

There  is,  we  think,  not  one  of  the  numerous  persops  on  whose 
testimony  Lord  Holland  relies,  that  we  could  not  in  the  same 
manner  show  to  be  contradicted  and  discredited  either  by  Lord 
Holland  directly,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  Grallois)  by  facts  so  noto- 
rious, that  Lord  Holland's  suppressicm  of  them  seems  hardly 
reconcileable  with  good  faith.  The  samples,  however,  that  we 
have  given  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  will,  we  hope, 
satisfy  our  readers  of  the  strange  discrepancies  in  his  Lordship's 
appreciation  of  his  witnesses.  But  this,  at  first  sight  puzzling, 
inconsistency  had  a  secret  motive — ^namely — ^most  of  his  witnesses 
happen  to  relate  here  and  there  some  insulated:  fact,  which  Lord 
Holland  thinks  capable  of  receiving  a  defamatory  turn — ^while 
the  great  ^mass  of  their  evidence  toads  directly  and  decidedly 
the  other  way — as  especially  in  the  cases  of  Madame  Campan, 
Dumont,  and  Calonne.  He  therefore  quotes  and  relies  on  the 
defunatory  item,  but  endeavours  at  the  same  time  to  discredit 
the  favourable  impression  which  he  feels  that  testimony  taken 
altogether  could  not  fail  to  produce. 

But  to  do  his  Lordship  justice,  he  is  not  much  more  compli- 
mentary to  his  own  evidence,  and  he  makes  a  confession  which  is 
of  very  essential  importance  to  the  credibility  of  his  work.  He 
tells  us  that  he  heard  from  the  Queen  of  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  in 
a  private  conversation  a  very  disparaging  story  of  her  own  family, 
with  the  details  of  which  he  fills  several  pages.  We  shall  not  dwell 
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on  the  iBdelka^  of  pubfiBhing^  such  a  c(»vanalioiH-4t  needs  no 
comment :  bnt  it  happened  &at  one  of  these  detoib  was  the  name 
of  a  paiticidir  office  confened  on  Grodoy,  and  an  tbia  snndl  point 
his  Lordship  baa  the  oandonr  to  append  the  folknrii^  note: — 

^  I  think  it  was  High  Admiral  or  some  such  title,  but  /  am  some- 
what  unobservant  of  matters  of  that  sort,  and  am  aftaid  of  cRscredftiiig 
^e  sabetance  of  my  narrative  by  trusting  to  my  inaocukats  xkmort 
as  to  form  and  detail.' — ^p.  123. 

This  is  candid ;  bat  it  would  bare  been  stQl  more  so^  had  the 
title  of  the  book  been  RemiTdscences  cf  an  Inaccurate  Memory. 
It  wonld  then  claim  oidj  its  pxtmer  place  on  the  same  shdf 
with  the  descriptive  tours  of  Mr.  Holman,  the  Blind  Traveller. 

Having  thus  opened  to  our  readers  a  general  Tiew  of  llie  temper 
far  which  the  book  was  written,  and  of  the  kind  of  evidence  on 
which  it  relies,  it  may  seem  almost  snperflnotis  to  vaj  anything 
of  ks  historical  Tahie;  bat  the  weight  that  will  be  vBlgarly 
given  to  Lord  Holland's  name,  and  the  authority  thai  even  better 
informed  persons  may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  one  who  was 
so  long  a  prominent  politician  if  not  a  statesman,  and  for  some 
^fnears  a  cabinet  minister,  induce  us  to  aSbrd  a  few  samjdea  of 
«— really  the  only  thing,  except  personal  scandal,  that  we  can  dis- 
cover in  the  book — the  perversion  and  misrepresentatim  of  eveij 
historical  fiurt  that  he  touches. 

We  shidl  take  first  that  which  stuub  fOTCsaost  in  his  pages^ 
and  which  we  have  already  iMytioed  in  anottier  point  of  view 
— the  chaige  made  against  the  personal  cbaffacter  of  &e  mar- 
lyted  Queen  of  France  ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
excme  our  eoftering  into  some  dietail  on.  this  interesting  and 
impoftant  case,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  vindicttAi^ 
llie  Queen — that  has  bem  alivadj  done  beyond  all  doubt  or 
question  —  but  as  the  most  dedsive  test  oi  Lord  HcdbadTs 
taste,  candour,  and  credibility  that  could  be  sdeded^  We 
must  b^fin  by  remindmg  our  read«ns  that  cahonny  aganist 
tfie  Queen  was  one  of  tiie  first  engines  of  the'  Revduti^my  and 
supposed  and  indeed  proved  to  have  been  m  a  more  especial 
d^^roe  part  of  the  machinerj  expressly  organiied  in  Ae  view 
of  tnnsferrii^  the  sovereign  power  to  the  Duke  of  Orteami 
Front  the  fin^  nffleof  the  vsvolntionary  stonn  Ae  was  the 
object  of  the  most  infamous  as  w^  as  the  nrost  extravagant  cahmi- 
niea ;  and  the  outrage  to  nature  exhibited  at  her  trial  was  but  ^ 
continuatiim  of  a  series  of  charges  almost  as  odious,  almost  as 
unnatural — equally  false,  equally  knpoauble.  One  of  these,  for* 
Innately  the  most  impossible  of  all — ^if  there  can  be  degrees  of 
impossibility — Lord  Holland  does  not  scruple  to  revive  and 
record  as  an  historical  remimeceme^  and  he  does  so  und«r  circun»- 
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stances  wbidi  prore  that  he  nrast  have  been  utterly  careless  or 
incapable  of  distmgiiishing'  tni^  from  falsehood.  We  really 
think  that  Lord  HoUand's  eondnct  in  this  matter  »hibits  one  of 
the  strangest  and  most  imaccoantable  aberradcms  of  an  intellect 
reputed  sane  that  we  ever  heard  of. 

The  ficstand  most  venial  finilt  that  we  httre  to  find  with  him 
in  this  discsedkaUe  aflhir  is^  that  even  if  it  were  tme,  it  does  not 
belong  to  his  reminiscences,  and  that  he  is  a  mere  plagiary* — 
admpting  as  his  own  what,  we  hope,  there  is  hardly  another  man 
in  Kngland  that  would  have  defiled  his  fingem.  with.  The  story 
and  its  refutation  had  been  before  the  world  nearly  twcii^  years 
prior  to^  Lord  HoUand^s  death,  in  O'Meam's  *  Napoleon  in  Exile/ 
and  in  ournnmber  for  October,  1822,  p.  256«    O^Meant  si^, 

'Madams  Campan,  (ooatunied  Napdeon)  had  a  very  indifferent 
sptnmi  of  Marie- Antoinetta  She  told  me  that  a  person  well  known 
1km  his  attachment  to  the  Qqen  [Ck)oirt  de  Fenenf]  oame  to  see  her 
at  Yeraailles  on  the  Sth  or  6th  of  Oetoher,  where  he  ramained  all 
night.  The  palace  was  stormed  by  the  pofnilace.  Marie-Antomette 
$ed  undressed  from  her  own  chamber  to  that  of  the  King  for  shelter, 
and  the  lover  descended  from  the  unndow.  On  gomg  to  s^  the  Queen 
in  her  bed-room,  Madame  Campan  found  she  was  absent ;  but  disco^ 
iteredapair  of  breeches  which  the  fiivourite  had  left  behind  in  his  haste, 
and  which  were  immediately  recognised/ — O'MearOj  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

Now  let  us  examine  Lord  Holland's  Beminiscencs  of  the  same 
story. 

He  intnidaoes  it  by  the  following  wvnderfiil  preamble: — 
^  Madame  Campan  wss  in  fiust  the  confidante  of  Marie- Antoinette^ 
amours.    These  amours  were  not  numerous,  scandalous,  or  degrading, 
InU  ihe^  were  anumrsJ — p.  18. 

*  Ab  Atticl*  ID  F^sto't  MafMeiiie  (P«b.  LSSI)  derelopi  Lord  HonaiMff  dsm- 
gennont  (to  mj  the  leMt  of  it)  mode  of  finbricatiiiflr  kU  *  Reminiioanoa/  TW  Stv^ 
rmd  Blanoo  White,  who  was  for  a  year  or  twa  tntor  to  the  jMetnt  Loid,  publkbed 
eertain  letters  about  Spain,  under  the  ingenious  alioM  of  I^n  LbuccuKo  Ddbiadom 
Wbe  ntviewer  sboira  tlMt  from  this  woA — now  quite  forgotten,  though  it  is  the  only  one 
9i  all  ita  aiitiior'f  parfmnaaoef  sdj  jKKtiaB  of  which  desarvct  bbibbmU— oe—Letd 
Holland  has  plagiarised  very  many  of  White's  anecdotes,  and  given  them  as  kU  omm 
mdnucences.  Those  anecdotes  moreover,  are  ex  facie  the  most  worthless  parts  of 
Whiter  haok  ;  Ibr  what  codld  he*-a  youngs  and,  hy  hie  own  aeeoimt,  very  obseure  as 
iprell  aa  pesffiyte  erohsiastio  know,  of  bis  own  kwMrledge,  aboat  the  high  jiBsonasei 
of  tbe  Court  of  Madrid  t 

t  The  Count  de  Fersen,  a  Swedish  nobleman.  Colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Rojfol 
DthaeemoeefFteDoe.    Hi*  namewaapiobably  used  on  thitoecaBion  because 


jinthaeemoeefFteDoe.  Hianamewaapfobably 
he  was  really  very  mueb  in.  tbe  oonfidence  of  the  King  and  Qobrv  «^  eighteen 
months  later  had  a  piincipal  share  in  the  flight  to  Varennes*  If  M.  de  Fersen  hap- 
pened to  be  on  tbe  9di  of  October  at  Venaille^  we  have  no  doubt  that  he,  like  every 
•CherRajalSat  gstli men,  waa  at  tbe  eblleao  all  that  day  and  nigbt,  to  Msisi  in  pro- 
teothig  the  Royal  Family  from  outrage*  This  is  the  ooloor  which  Las  Cawa  wisbca  to 
xenresent  Buonaparte  as  having  given  to  the  affair;  and — if  Feisen  looa  then  at  Ver» 
Sallies— it  would  certainly  be  the  true  one ;  but  we  do  not  doubt  that  Buonaparte  told 
CMaaiatkelkbttkiQBatey  w«ileb  Lord  Hollaiia  has  leproduoed* 
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Lord  Holland,  it  appears,  thought  that  the  adnlterons  amours  of 
a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  Queen  might  be  neither  *  scandahm$  twr 
degrading.^  We  abstain  from  any  comment  on  this  test  of  his 
Lordship's  appreciation  of  female  character.  He  proceeds,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  copy  such  silly  slander  i- — 
^  She  [Madame  Campan]  acknowledged  to  persons,  who  acknowledged 
it  to  me,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and 
the  Duke  de  Coigny.' — p.  16. 

If  Madame  Campan  had  been  vile  enough  to  make  such  a  con- 
fession against  henelf^  the  very  fact  would  discredit  all  the  rest  of 
her  testimony ;  but  why,  of  the  several  persons  to  whom  the  sup- 
posed shameless  woman  told  it,  and  who  repeated  it  to  Lmd 
Holland,  does  he  not  name  one  ?  He  has  no  scruple  in  niiining 
the  two  ladies  stigmatized,  but  he  conceals  the  witnesses,  to  whom 
no  disgrace  would  have  attached.  Now  we,  who  have  known 
many  of  the  persons  and  read  all  the  MAnoires  of  the  ti^e,  and 
have  waded  trough  innumerable  libels  on  the  poor  Queen,  had 
never  heard  of  this  charge  before ;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  as 
absolutely  false  as  we  shall  now  show  that  concerning  Count  de 
Fersen  to  be.     Lord  Holland's  version  of  this  story  is — 

^  Madame  Campan  confessed  a  curious  &ct,  namely,  that  Fersoi 
was  in  the  Queen's  boudoir  or  bedchamber  tete-a-t^  with  herMsjes^ 
on  the  famous  night  of  the  6th  of  October.  He  escaped  observatioa 
with  considerable  difficulty  in  a  disguise  which  she,  Madame  Campan^ 
herself  procured  for  him.  This,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  though  generally 
somewhat  averse  to  detailing  anecdotes  disparaging  of  the  roy^  fiunily 
of  France,  has  twice  recounted  to  me,  and  assured  me  that  he  had  it 
from  Madame  Campan  herself* — ^p.  19. 

And  after  this  followed,  as  we  have  before  stated,  two  lines  of 
asterisks^  containing  obviously  something  which  Lord  Holland's 
friends  thought  still  worse. 

We  do  not  stop  to  observe  on  the  variance  between  the  two  stories. 
In  one  case  Madame  Campan  is  an  accomplice  in  disguising  the 
lover;  in  the  other  she  does  not  even  see  him,  but  findts  the 
clothes  which  he  had  left  behind,  and  which  were  immediatdy 
recognised.  This  discrepancy  would  only  go  to  the  credibility  of 
Madame  Campan,  if  she  were  the  original  narrator,  on  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  waste  a  word.  We  mean  to  confine  ourselves 
to  Lord  Holland's  adoption  and  reproduction  of  the  calumny — a 
calunmy  on  Madame  Campan  as  well  as  the  Queen. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  his  Lordship,  writing  in  1826  (as  appears 
from  his  notes  U  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  same  story  pub- 
lished by  O'Meara  in  1822,  and  countenanced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
Las  Cases  (published  a  little  later),  and  that,  while  endeavouring  to 
substantiate  Talleyrand^ s  report  against  the  *  disiagwiiioiia  nlence 
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of  Madame.  Campan's  MemoitB/  he  does  not  avail  himself  of  the 
obvious  corroboration  which  it  would  receive  from  Buonaparte^ 8 
statement  that  she  had  made  him  the  same  confidence  ?  We  think 
we  are  here  entitled  to  retaliate  on  his  Lordship,  and  to  say  that 
his  *  silence '  also  is  ^  disingenuous.'  But  we  are  constrained  to 
go  a  step  further,  and  to  confess  our  disbelief  that  Talleyrand 
could  have  told  the  story  as  having  himxelf  had  it  from  Madame 
Campan.  He  may  have  said  that  she  told  it  to  Bucmaparte  who 
related  it  to  him,  and  Lord  Holland's  inaccurate  memory  may 
have  dropped  a  link  in  the  chain.  We  suggest  this  solution,  not 
from  being  disposed  to  stickle,  as  Lord  Holland  does,  for  Tal- 
leyrand's nice  veracity,  but  because  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
and,  we  believe,  too  much  mixed  up*  with  both  the  secret  histoiy 
and  the  notorious  facts  of  the  5th  of  October,  to  have  volunteered 
any  allusion  to  that  very  awkward  subject,  and,  above  all,  to  have 
ventured  to  conunit  himself  in  aqy  way  to  a  story,  to  the  absurdity 
of  which,  if  the  matter  came  to  be  inquired  into,  he  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  first  witness.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  Madame  Campan  could  have  told  the  story 
as  related  either  by  O'Meara  or  Lord  Holland ;  for  she  left  behind 
her  her  own  written  evidence — and  the  great  ProeMure  or  legal 
inquiry  befo^  the  Cour  du  Ch&teUt  in  1790  had  already  established 
the  fact — ^that  Madame  Campan  happened  not  to  have  been  in 
attendance  an  the  Queen  on  the  celebrated  day  or  night  of  the  hth 
*of  October! — which  by  another,  .  by  no  means  unimportant, 
^  inaccuracy'  Lord  Holland  calls  the  6th  of  October. 

Thus  then  vanishes  all  of  the  story  that  rests  on  Madame  Cam- 
pan's  presence  and  co-operation  in  the  guilty  scene ;  but  that  is 
not  all.  Even  if  Madame  Campan  had  chanced  to  be  in  attend- 
ance that  night,  the  substantial  fact  of  the  presence  of  a  lover  is 
in  itself  absolutely  impossible.  On  that  point  we  must  take  leave 
to  quote  part  of  the  indignant  exposure  which  we  made  of 
O'Meara's  version  of  this  calumny  in  October,  1822 : — 

'  This  diabolical  stoiy  fixes  a  more  indelible  di^race  on  Buonaparte's 
character  than  anything  we  have  ever  heard  concerniDg  him.  This 
abominable  slander  of  that  heroic  woman  may  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  before-unparalleled  calumny  with  which  at  her  trial  Hebert  in- 
sulted human  nature.  If  Madame  Campan  had  told  Buoni^fMirte  this 
horrible  tale,  he  must  have  known  it  to  have  been  false.  The  scene 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  dreadful  night  between  the  5th  and  the  6th 
of  October  are  too  notorious  to  leave  any  doubt  how,  and  where,  and 

*  It  if  a  naall  hot  Dot  UDimpartmnt  fact»  that  on  the  moniinir  of  the  6tb,  when  the 
Buke  of  Orleanf  arriTed — a  little  before  8  kM. — ftom  Paris  at  Venaillet,  to  take,  we 
may  almost  say,  command  of  the  mob— at  least  to  countenance  and  encourage  .the 
insorrection — be  alighted  not  at  the  cbftteau — not  at  his  own  residence— not  even  at 
the  Natioiial  Assonbly^-but  at  tk$  Bi$kop  ofAutuie$. 
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with  whom  the  unhappy  •Qtteiii  passed  qrery  nwwot  of  iJtmt  horrible 
iRterval ;  everybody  luoiows  that  the  palace  had  beem  Uodcadei^evm 
an  early  hour  in  the  evening  by  fiends^  who  particularly  bcaeged  tba 
apartment  of  the  Queen,  the  female  part  of  the  crowd  showing  th« 
aprons  in  which  they  intended,  they  said,  to  carry  off — why  should  we 
|>ollute  our  language  with  such  horrors  ? — les  entrattlet  de  VAMtrichi" 
enne^  dont  eUes  feraxeni  des  cocardes  I  The  windows  of  the  Queen's 
apartment  are  about  thnrty  feet  from  the  ground;  and  it  was  ikU 
very  night  of  horrors  that  Buonaparte  affected  to  believe  the  Queen 
had  dedicated  to  an  adulterous  intrigue !  and  it  was  from  ^these  windows 
and  into  tiu  crowd  that  he  supposed  the  naked  lover  to  have  escaped ! 
Nol  not  in  all  the  obscene  and  absurd  libdsof  the  Revolution  was  there 
anything  so  fidse  and  so  absurd  as  thu.  It  was  reserved  for  fioonaparte 
and  0*Meara,  and  it  is  worthy  of  thenu'—  Q.  B.y  voL  28,  p.  267. 

We  at  that  time  little  expected  to  bavB  ocoaaion  to  reproduce 
these .  observations  with  any  reference  to  such  a  man  as  Lord 
Holland.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  general  statement,  we 
entered  into  various  details,  all  oonfirmmg,  what  was  evident  on 
the  first  aspect  of  the  case,  the  impossibility — the  material,  phy- 
sical impossibility — of  the  alleged  circamstance.  Lord  Holland 
might  perhaps  say  that  he  was  not  bound  to  read,  and  still  less  td 
credit,  the  Quarterly  Review ;  but  as  be  professes  to  bave  read 
the  Memoiis  of  Madame  Campan,  be  ougbrt  not  to  have  sup- 
pressed her  assertion  that  /he  had  vM  been  in  or  near  the 
Queen' 9  apartment  that  mgkt ;  or  if  he  chose  to  disbelieve  her,  be 
might  have  locdced  into  one  of  the  commonest  books  in  almost 
any  French  or  English  library — the  report  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Ch&telet^  and  printed  by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly— of  which  we  shall,  for  the  more  complete  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  quote  a  few  passages,  acconnting,  by  the  evidence 
of  the  most  respectable  witnesses,  for  eveiy  moment  of  the  Queen^s 
time  during  the  eveniBg  and  night  of  the  5th  of  October.  A 
hundred  witnesses  prove  that  from  the  time — about  5  p.m. — that 
the  Parisian  mob  had  surrounded  the  palace  until  past  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Madame  ElizabeUi  were 
together  under  the  eyes  not  only  of  the  wlH>le  court,  but  of  a  vast 
number  of  other  persons,  deputies,  officers,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
men, who  from  curiosity  or  loyalty  crowded  all  the  apartments 
of  the  palace.  The  Vicomle  Ae  la  Chatre  (afterwaids  duke  and 
peer  of  France  and  ambassador  in  England),  127th  witness,  de- 
poses that 

'  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  eveniug  of  the  ^th,  hearing  that 
the  mob  had  besieged  the  palace,  and  that  tlie  King  and  Queen  were 
in  danger,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  endeavour  to  reach  their  Majesties. 
He  got  in  with  great  difficulty,  and  found  in  the  Eliag's  auteHnoom, 
called  the  CEil-de-Bceuf,  an  enormous  crowd;  and  amoagst  others, 

^      Madame 
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Madame  Nmker^  Madame  de  JSia^l,  Mtdame  de  Bammmuy  Ac  ^-ti^lt 
this  crowd  was  «lilltkereulosg  as  he  hfrnaelf  lenudned,  whidi  was  tiU 
balf-pafit  twelve  at  aight,  wken-the  King  desired  such  of  the  gentlemen 
as  were  deputiee  to  cetum  to  the  hall  of  the  Aisembly  with  JML 
Mounier,  their  presideot,  who  had  been  £or  a  couple  of  hours  with 
their  Majesties  with  a  deputation  firom  the  Assembly.' — Procedure 
CriimneUe  du  Chdielet  de  Paris. 

.  M.  de  Frondeville,  President  of  the  Parliament  of  Nonnaodj, 
a  member  of  tbe  Assembly,  177th  witness,  deposes, 

*  about  eight  o^doofe  in  the  evening  I  -went  to  the  IQng's  apartment^ 
which,  as  well  as  the  (Eil-de-Bcsuf,  was  full  <^  various  persons,  wiisre  X 
remarked  nothing  partioukr,  but  a  deep  and  general  ooasternatioa*  I 
lemained  there  about  two  hours,  whiui  I  went  to  the  Assembly,  bat 
found  there  a  veacy  §ew  of  niy  colleagues  lost  in  a  crowd  of  many  hun* 
dred  men  and  women  of  the  mob.  ,  .  .  J  then  returned  iounediately 
to  the  Queen's  apartment^  where  all,  except  herself^  seemed  to  be  in, 
consternation.  Several  persons  arriving  successively  announced  the 
approach  of  the  army  of  Paris  under  La&yette ;  the  constemadon  in- 
creased ;  the  Queen  edone  show^  not  the  slightest  terror,  but  endea- 
voured to  encourage  the  persons  about  her.  It  was  now  midnight, 
when  some  gentlemen  came  to  the  door  and  requested  me  to  st^  out ; 
their  obfeot  was  to  engage  me  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  Queen  for 
the  horses  in  the  royal  stable  to  be  employed  in  endeavouring  to  save- 
the  royal  fiunily  in  case  of  an  attack* .  I  undertook  to  do  so,  and 
af^ed  lo  Madame  ,E]i74ibeth,  who  immediately  went  to  speak  to  the 
Queen,  who  had  gone  for  a  moment  into  another  room.  The  Queen 
came  back  and  told  me :  "  I  consent  to  give  you  the  order  that  you 
ask,  but  only  on  this  condition,  that  if  the  King  is  in  any  danger,  you 
will  make  immediate  use  of  it ;  but  if  I  only  am  in  danger,  you  are  not 
to  make  use  of  it.''  By  and  by,  the  Parisian  army  having  arrived  and 
occupied  the  outward  posts  of  the  Chateau,  the  Queen  went  to  bed,  and 
I  continued  wandering  about  the  apartments  for  a  considerable  time, 
when,  seeing  that  all  was  quiet,  I  went  home,  where  I  remained  about 
two  hoora,  at  the  end  of  which,  heuing  tlie  attack  on  the  Chftteau  was 
renewed,  I  hastened  back  and  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  Chateau, 
but  found  it  impossible  to  make  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  I  was 
forced  to  become  a  spectator  of  massacres  and  horrors  of  siich  public 
notorietythat  I  need  not  reoafMtulate  them.' — ilntL 

There  is  a  crowd  of  other  witnesses  to  the  same  effisct  «p  to 
the  time-^-about  two  o'clock  in  the  monuag — when  the^Qoeen 
retired  to  her  bedchamber,  when  oonimenees  the  evidence  cf 
her  two  bedchamber  ladies — Madame  Thibanlt  (the  81st  witness), 
and  Madame  Augui^  (104th  witness)— 4o  the  foUowiag  eS&ct 
—  that  when  M.  Lafayette  had  assured  their  Majesties  that 
all  was  safe  for  the  night,  and  thsft  his  army,  occupying  all 
the  exterior  posts  of  the  Ch&tean,  had  quieted  tbe  noise  and 
tumult  of  the  mob,  tbe  Queen,  wearied  out  by  the  toils  and 

/-^^  troubles 
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troubles  of  that  eventful  day,  retired  to  her  beddiamber, 
where,  attended  by  these  two  ladies,  she  undressed  and  went 
to  bed,  desiring  them  to  do  the  same.  They,  fortunately, 
were  too  much  alarmed  for  their  mistress  to  do  so ;  but,  sum- 
moning their  own  femme^'de^hamhre  to  join  them,  the  four 
women  kept  watch  over  the  Queen — sitting  down  clustered 
together  with  their  backs  against  the  door  of  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, which  had  another  but  private  issue  to  be  men- 
tioned presently.  In  this  feverish  state  they  remained  for  above 
two  hours ;  but  about  half-past  four  in  the  morning  the  attack 
on  the  palace  was  renewed.  The  Queen's  apartment,  espedaUj 
indicate  to  the  mob  by  their  leaders,  was  first  invaded.  The 
Gardes-du-corps,  who  most  gallantly  attempted  to  defend  their 
respective  posts,  were  overpowered,  barbarously  wounded,  and 
left  for  dead.  The  last,  who  was  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
Queen's  ante-chamber,  M.  de  Miomandre,  had  barely  time  to 
call  to  the  ladies  at  the  bedchamber  door  to  save  the  Queen  I 
After  making  for  a  few  moments  a  desperate  resistance  at  the 
door  of  the  ante-chamber,  he  fell  covered  with  wounds — ^but  those 
few  moments  saved,  for  that  time,  the  life  of  the  Queen !  The 
ladies  hastened  to  her  bedside,  and  hurried  her  away,  with  no 
covering  but  her  nightrdress  and  one  petticoat,  by  a  passage  that 
communicated  from  the  ante-room  to  the  King's  apartment. 
While  the  Queen  thus  sought  the  King,  he,  alarmed  for  her, 
proceeded  to  her  chamber  through  a  private  passage  which  (x>ni- 
municated  from  his  bedchamber  to  hers^  and  of  voMck  he  alone 
had  the  hey — (what  a  place  for  an  adulterous  intrigue  I) — ^but  not 
finding  her,  she  having  passed  through  the  ante?chamber,  the 
King  then  hurried  back  to  his  own  apartment,  and  had  there  the 
momentary  consolation  of  finding  his  wife  and  children. 

Such  is  the  history,  hour  by  hour,  of  the  celebrated  evening  and 
night  of  the  5th  of  October — ^published  as  to  all  the  leading  £acts 
in  the  judicial  proceedings  of  toe  Chatelet — repeated  by  all  the  his- 
torians— ^recapitulated  (with  the  addition  of  a  few  minor  circum- 
stances) in  Madame  Campan's  Memoirs,  published  in  18221  The 
calumny  published  by  OTMeara  in  that  year  was  as  completely  as 
now  refuted  by  us  forthwith ;  and  yet  Lord  Holland,  writing,  as 
appears  finom  his  notes,  in  1826~Kx>rrecting  his  MS.  down  at 
least  to  1837 — and  not  dying  till  1840,  has  chosen  to  ignore,  as 
it  were,  all  the  preceding  evidence,  and  to  leave  behind  him  for 
a  posthumous  publication  an  additionally  o£fensive  version  of 
this  infamous  slander. 

What  can  be  said  for  him  ? — what  for  the  editor  ? — what  for 
those  who,  intrusted  with  the  suppression  of  any  portion  of  the 
work,  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  suppress  this  ? 

^        .After 
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After  this  great  calumny  the  following  misrepresentation  may 
leem  trifling ;  but  we  think  that  it  shows  even  more  conclusivelj 
that  the  ocharnemeTd  against  the  Queen  with  which  the  Jacobins 
originallj  infected  Lord  Holland  had  fermented  in  his  head  to  a 
virulence  which  surpassed  that  of  the  Jacobins  themselves,  and  had, 
on  the  most  charitable  theory  possible,  obscured  his  understanding. 

In  all  the  historical  relations  of  the  Queen's  execution,  and  even 
in  the  most  ferocious  of  the  contemporary  publications,  she  is  re- 
presented to  have  died  with  courage  and  dignity.  Even  this  last 
reluctant  tribute  to  truth  Lord  Holland  cannot  bring  himself  to 
pay  ;  he  could  not,  indeed,  venture  to  impute  to  her,  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  world,  any  visible  pusillanimity,  but  he  insi- 
diously describes  her  tranquillity  as  the  effect,  not  of  courage, 
but  of  the  excess  of  fear. 

*  She  was  insensible  when  led  to  the  scaffold.' — p.  20« 
And  this  intimation  is  so  adroitly  managed  that  we  have  little 
doubt  that  Lord  Holland,  if  reproached  with  it  during  his  life, 
would  have  pleaded  that  he  had  the  most  authentic  authority  for 
it  in  the  Moniteur  and  other  contemporary  journals,  which  had 
all  described  her  as  insensible.  But  what  the  journals  really  said 
was  this,  that  her  courage  and  tranquillity  were  so  great  that  she 
even  seemed  to  be  insensible  to  tlie  insulting  cries  of  the  mob  whick 
surrounded  the  cart  that  conveyed  her  slowly  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion. This  misrepresentation,  at  once  so  sly  and  so  gross,  seems 
to  us  to  weigh  so  heavily  on  Lord  Holland's  character,  that  we  copy 
the  official  account  of  her  behaviour  at  her  trial  and  execution,  pul>- 
lished  in  the  Moniteur  and  the  Journal  du  Tribunal  Revolutionnaire 
of  the  day,  and  in  which  his  lordship  must  have  found  the  expres- 
sion which  he  has  so  uncandidly — imless  we  in  mercy  say  so  stu- 
pidly— ^perverted : — 

^  Pendant  son  interrogatoire  Marie  Antoinette  a  presque  toujoiurs 

conserve  une  contenance  calme  et  assuree En  entendant  pro- 

noncer  son  jugement  elle  n'a  laiss^  paraitre  aucune  marque  d'alt^ra- 

tion II  ^tait  quatre  heures  et  deioi  du  matin A  onze 

faeures  Marie  Antoinette,  veuve  Capet,  ea  deshabille  piqu^  blanc,  a 
et^  conduite  au  supplice  de  la  m^me  maniere  que  les  autres  criminels, 
accompagn^e  par  un  pr6tre  constitutionnely  vetu  en  laic.  Antoinette,  le 
long  de  la  route  [about  a  mile  and  a  half,  which  occupied  above  an 
hour],  paraissait  voir  avec  indifference  la  force  arm^e,  qui  au  nombre 
de  plus  de  30,000  hommes  formait  une  double  haie  dans  les  rues  ou 
elle  a  pass^.  On  n'apercevait  sur  son  visage  ni  ahattement  ni  Jierti ; 
et  elle  paraissait  insensible  aux  cris  de  Vive  la  Ripuhlique ! — A  bas 
la  jyrannie  I  qu'elle  n'a  cess^  d'entendre  sur  son  passage.  Elle  par- 
lait  pea  au  confiBsseur  [he  was  an  apostate  priest,  whose  services  she 
had  declined  ] :  les  flammes  [banners]  tricolors  occupaient  son  atten- 
tion dans  les  rues.    Elle  remarquait  aussi  les  inscriptions  plac^es  aux 
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froDtiq^ieas  des  bmumhis.  Arriv^  k  la  Plaee  de  la  B^olntioB,  ses 
regards  ae  8<mt  tournes  da  cdt^  du  Jardin  National  [the  Tuileriesj-Hm 
apercefait  alors  sur  ton  visage  les  sigoes  d'une  vive  imotum,  EUe 
est  fnont4e  ensuite  sax  I'^chafiiud  avec  cusez  de  courage — k  midi  et  uo 
quart  sa  tete  est  tombee.'— Jfont^eur,  Oct  26 j  1793. 

Again,  we  ask,  what  can  be  said  for  an  English  nobleman  who 
thus  perverts  the  scaxit  and  reluctant  justice  paid  to  that  heroic 
woman  even  by  her  murderers  into  an  additional  insult?* 

We  have  neither  time,  nor,  we  omfess,  materials  to  refiite 
Lord  Holland  as  to  the  many  other  ladies  whose  reputations  he 
has  assailed.  The  proof  of  a  negative  is  in  such  cases  nearly  im- 
possible ;  and  it  is  only  by  what  we  may  call  a  providential  con- 
currence of  circumstances  that  the  slander  against  Marie  Antoinette 
has  happened  to  admit  of  so  complete  a  demolition.  But  of 
his  other  stories,  we  may  say  g^ierally  that  they  are  full  of  im- 
probabilities and  contradictions ;  some  are  monstrous ;  some  un- 
intelligible ;  and  all  told  in  a  spirit  not  merely  ux^pentfemanlike, 
but  unmanly.  It  is  right,  however,  to  give  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  slashmg  style  in  which  he  deals  with  the  characters  of  Ejsgs 
and  Queens,  even  when  he  confesses  he  knows  little  about  ^em : — 

*  /  know  little  oj  Portugal  or  Portuguese  that  would  have  the  interest 
of  novelty  to  English  readers.  The  Bang  [John  VT.]  and  Qaeen,  very 
opposite  in  principle,  character,  and  conduct,  \iB,ye  a  natural  abhorrence 
of  one  another.  They,  in  truth,  have  nothing  in  common  but  a  remli- 
ing  ugliness  of  person^  and  a  great  awkwardness  of  manner.  He  is  well 
meaning,  but  u)eak  and  cowardly.  . .  The  Queen  s  outrageous  seal  in 
the  cause  of  despotism,  miscalled  legitimacy^  is  supposed  to  have  soft- 
ened his  aversion  to  a  representative  assembly  and  a  consthntieoal 
form  of  government.  The  Queen  is  vindictive,  ambitiousy  and  se^uh^ 
and  has  strong  propensiiies  to  every  species  of  intrigue,  political  or 
amorous? — p.  162. 

Again;  Lord  Holland  says,  that  ^having  never  been  in  .Russia, 
and  merely  passing  through  Austria  in  the  spring  of  1796,  their 
governments  and  leading  men  are  equally  unknown,  to  kim^ 
(p.  163)  ; — ^yet  he  does  not  hesitate  to  talk  as  decidedly  of  bc^, 
and  as  injuriously  of  the  latter,  as  of  any  of  the  othcar  olgeds  of 
his  aversion ;  for  example,  he  goes  on  to  say, — 

<  It  has  been  the  &shion  to  describe  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  as  a 
mild  and  benevolent  man,  who,  without  shining  parts,  had  somxl 
notions  of  justice,  and  great  disposition  to  exercise  it  impartially  and 
mercifully.  It  may  be  so.  But  to  all  appearance,  in  aU  relations  of 
Ufa,  he  has  acted  like  a  person  of  a  character  directly  the  reverse.    As 

*  We  beg  oar  reader  to  turn  to  a  note  at  p.  378  of  this  Number,  cMfe,  wfaeie  (bog 
before  we  had  seen  Lord  Holland's  book)  we  made  an  eztiaet  from  the  MS.  Dktj  cS 
the  late  Mr.  George  Ellis^-rcry  strikingly  corrobomtife  of  the  itive  eimBiim  and 
^  osfBT  de  courage  stated  in  the  Moniteur. 
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he  received  aa  education  unusually  philosophical  for  a  prince,  his 
mistakes  cannot  be  ascribed  to  that  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  are 
80  often  but  so  strangely  urged  as  palliations  of  the  crimes  of  royalty  J 
—p.  164. 

And  then  follow  two  or  three  pages  of  an  accumulation  of*  the 
most  opprobrious  charges  against  the  Emperor,  not  merely  as 
acting  tluY>agh  his  ministers,  but  as  in  a  great  measure  the  direct 
and  responsible  delinquent.  *Ill^al,*  *  iniquitous,'  *  mockery 
of  mercy,'  *  unusual  and  relendess  cruelty,'  *  horrid  acts  of  crime,' 
are  all  charged  individually  on  the  Emperor,  with  sundry  personal 
acts  of  ^  baseness' — the  whole  wound  up  with  one  of  those  dis- 
gusting and  shodking  imputations,  of  which  Lord  Holland's  pen 
is  so  fond — namely,  that  of  ^  having  encouraged  and  even  conr 
trived '  the  adulterous  *  inJideKties '  of  his  own  daughter  (p.  167). 

The  spur  of  this  violent  tirade  against  Francis  was  not  merely 
Lord  Holland's  habitual  abhorr^ice  of  the  *  crime  of  royalty,'  but 
of  the  ^ill  greater  crime,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  reluc- 
tant to  see  the  world  enslaved  by  Buonaparte,  and  to  be  himself 
made  the  tool  of  his  own  degradation  and  destruction.  If  Francis 
personally  deserves  any  reproach  from  the  pen  of  history,  it 
is,  that  he  made  too  many  personal  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  for  the  happiness  of  his  people.  But  even  on  those 
points  he  may  be  condoned  on  the  pka  of  having  yielded  to  irre- 
sistible necessity,  and,  while  under  that  necessity,  bent  with  as 
little  loss  of  personal  character  as  was  possible  in  -a  situation 
so  cruel.  We  happen  to  have  a  very  different  sketch  of  the 
Emperor's  character  finom  the  pen  of  one  who — ^instead  of  knowing 
Dofhing  of  him,  like  Lord  Holland — knew  him  intimately  under 
the  most  trying  and  difficult  circumstances,  and  was  moreover 
qualified  to  judge  by  the  experience  of  a  practised  statesmsoi : — 

'  There  never  was  a  man  whose  whole  conduct  was  more  governed 
by  a  sense  of  duty  than  the  Emperor  Francis  IL  His  principles  were 
conscientious  and  upright,  and  his  feelings  most  benevolent.  His  un- 
bounded popularity  amongst  all  ranks  of  his  subjects,  and  especially 
the  lower  classes,  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
Otir  Father  Francis  was  the  only  title  by  which  he  was  known  by 
the  common  people,  and  they  felt  all  that  the  title  conveyed.  By  the 
simple  rectitude  and  honesty  of  his  character,  without  any  extra- 
neous advantages,  he  preserved  to  the  last  the  respect  and  deference 
of  his  allies,  and  made  the  most  favourable  impression  on,  as  I  believe, 
every  foreigner  who  was  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  either  his 
person  or  his  govenmient.' 

Lord  Holland's  knowing  little  of  a  ffobject  is,  we  see,  no  ob- 
stacle to  his  saying  a  great  deal ;  but  we  should  like  to  ask  the 
noble  editor  what  *  pleasure  '  or  *  profit'  (see  Pr^ad)  he  thought 

2  M  2  the 
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the  public  could  derive  from  the  promulgation  of  such  Billings- 
gate ;  and  did  he  not  know  that  the  royal  personages  thus  stigma- 
tized have  left  numerous  descendants  who  may  probably  feel  as 
g^ply  for  the  honour  of  their  parents  as  he  does  for  his  own  ? 
as  he  thought  how  many  families  must  be  afflicted  by  such 
scandals,  even  though  they  should  feel  them  to  be  as  iiaLlse  as 
everybody  must  admit  them  to  be  wantonly  cruel  ? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  an  author  so  anxious  to  blacken  the 
character  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  desirous  of  whitewashing 
her  enemies.  Of  the  modesty  and  force  of  Lord  Holland's  de- 
fences of  EffoJit^y  we  need  give  but  one  sample.  It  is  the  apology 
for  his  vote — the  most  infamous  single  act  of  his  life,  or,  as  we 
believe,  of  any  other  man's  who  ever  lived — his  vote  for  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  :— 

'  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  at  least  as  much  excuse  for  the  vote  he 
gave  as  the  360  who  voted  with  him ;  and  those  who  hold  a  regicide 
to  be  theg^reatest  of  possible  crimes,  have  nevertheless  no  right  to  select 
him  as  the  greatest  criminal/ — p.  33. 

What  I  He  so  near  to  the  King  in  blood,  so  close  to  him  in 
station,  so  connected  with  him  in  all  the  intercourse  of  their  lives, 
was  no  more  guilty  than  one  of  the  many  obscure,  ignorant,  be- 
wildered wretches  whose  votes  were,  as  we  know,  extorted  from 
them,  in  that  fatal  night  of  confusion,  menace,  and  terror !  Again: 
if  there  was  one  of  Egalite's  accomplices  more  detestable  than 
another,  it  is  the  corrupt,  ferocious  Danton ;  but  evea  for  him 
Lord  Holland  has  a  kind  of  sympathy.  He  could  not  deny  the 
corruption,  but  he  endeavours  to  i^amish  it  over,  by  attributing  to 
the  knave  high  qualities  which  he  never  possessed,  and  dividing 
the  guilt  of  the  undeniable  corruption  between  him  and  the  G)aTt, 
which  no  doubt  did  make  sacrifices  to  the  cupidity  of  both  Mira- 
beau  and  Danton.  Lafayette,  says  Lord  Holland,  upbraided  Dan- 
ton  with  the  bribe : — 

*  Danton  acknowledged  the  recdpt  of  the  money,  but  called  it  an 
indemnity  for  the  place  of  avou^,  which  he  had  lost  by  a  decree  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly.' — ^p.  30. 

It  is  hardly  worth  remarking,  even  as  another  instance  of  Lord 
Holland's  looseness  of  memory,  that  Danton  was  never  an  (xcoui; 
but  our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  surprised  at  the  turn  that  the 
noble  Reminiscent  attempts  to  give  to  this  villain's  character : — 

*  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  more  one  ascertains  of  the  conduct 
of  Danton,  by  far  the  ablest,  though  the  most  corrupt,  of  all  the  ter- 
rorists of  1792,  the  more  ground  one  finds  for  suspecting  that  he  had 
some  designs,  and  even  some  principle.  Though  not  &vouFabIe  to  mo- 
narchy, he  would  no  doubt  have  preferred,  from  obvious  and  personal 
motives^  as  many  honest  men  would  have  done  for  public  and  patriotic 
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leaaons,  an  iDdirect  dynaaty  in  the  home  of  Orleans  to  a  direct  one 
in  that  of  Louis  XYI.  or  Ix>ui8  XYII.i  as  all  ))er8ons  who  combine  a 
lore  of  freedom  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  monarchy  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  England  a  Nassau  or  a  Brunswick  was  preferable  to 
a  Stuart/— p.  30.  § 

The  plain  inference  of  this  distinguished  Whig  is  that  Danton 
acted  on  something  of  the  same  principle  as  Lord  Halifax  and 
Lord  Somers ! — Now,  nothing  inculcated  in  the  boldest  travestie 
of  the  Revolution  is  more  untrue  than  that  Danton  had  either 
courage  or  talents :  his  only  talent  was  vociferous  impudence 
while  he  had  a  mob  to  back  him ;  his  only  courage  was  against 
the  feeble ;  but  when  he  came  to  anything  Uke  an  equal  struggle 
with  men  of  his  own  class,  he  was  found  to  have  neither. 
Robespierre — who,  himself  neither  a  genius  nor  a  hero,  was  quite 
able  to  crush  Danton — described  him  as  not  only  corrupt,  but  in- 
capable and  cowardly  ;  and  the  history  of  his  fall  and  iate  attests 
that  for  once  Robespierre  spoke  truth. 

Another  early  Revolutionist,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  is  an  especial 
favourite  with  Lord  Holland,  who  relies  on  that  personage  for  a 
great  number  of  his  anecdotes,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  vouch  in 
the  gravest  and  strongest  terms — risum  teneatis — ^for  his  scrupu* 
loua  veracity : — ^yet  in  the  same  page  in  which  he  professes  this 
surprising  faith,  he  tells  us  that  his  model  of  veracity  told  a  cer- 
tain story  two  very  diflferent  ways.  In  fact,  the  last  version  was, 
says  his  lordship, 

*  almost  the  reverse  of  that  which  I  had  before  heard,  and  recorded, 
but  have  now  erased.' — ^p.  87. 

On  this  excellent  authority  Lord  Holland  introduces  a  petty 
calonmy  against  Mr.  Pitt: — 

*  He  fTalleyrand]  was  for  some  time  aunumier  to  his  uncle  the 
Archbiahop  of  Rheims ;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  went  to  that  town  to  learn 
French,  after  the  peace  of  1782,  he  lodged  him  in  an  apartment  in 
the  abbey  of  St.  Thierry,  where  he  was  then  residing  with  his  uncle, 
and  constantly  accompanied  him  for  nx  weeks;  a  circumstance  to 
which,  as  I  have  heard  M.  Talleyrand  remark  with  some  asperity,  Mr. 
Pitt  never  had  the  grace  to  allude,  either  during  his  embassy  or  his 
emigration,  or  in  1794,  when  he  refused  to  recall  the  Court  order  by 
which  he  was  sent  away  from  England  under  the  AUen  Bill.' — ^p.  35. 

In  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  mention  of  time  and  place 
affords  the  means  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Holland's  aneo- 
dotes^  we  have  found  them  invariably  and  essentially  erroneous. 
So  it  is  with  this  piece  of  small  spite  against  Mr.  Pitt.  In  Mr. 
Pitt's  visit  to  Amiens  he  happened  to  be  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who  luckily  kept  a  journal  of  their  proceedings ; 
and  from  this  journal  we  find,  first,  that  they  stayed  in  Rheinu, 
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not  six  weeks,  But  just  three^  viz.,  from  the  16tb  September  to  ihe 
7th  October ;  secondly,  that  they  were  lodged,  not  at  the  Abbey 
of  St,  Thierry,  but  at  M .  Parvoisier**,  a  bourgeois  in  the  town  of 
Rhmms.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  saw  M.  de  Talley- 
rana  at  all,  or  at  first  knew  a  soul  in  the  place  ;  but  after  some 
days  they  received  civilities  from  an  Abb^  Lajeard,  Secretary  to 
the  Archbishop,  with  whom  they  went  to  dine  twice  omly^  at  the 
Abbaye  St.  Thierry,  about  three  miles  from  Rheims — once  (m 
the  1st,  and  again  on  the  6th,  of  October — upon  both  occasiiHis 
returning  to  their  own  lodgings  to  supper.  That  on  one  or  both 
of  those  two  days  they  may  have  met  M .  de  Talleyrand  at  his 
uncle's  table  is  possible,  though  Wilberforce  makes  no  mention 
of  him  ;  or  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  seen  him,  by  Laj^aid's 
recommendation,  in  the  subsequent  fortnight  they  passed  at  Paris. 
If  they  did,  however,  it  is  clear  that  Talleyrand  must  have  for- 
gotten it ;  for  in  June  1814  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce 
{Wilberforce  Correspondence^  ii.  284),  in  which  he  addresses  him 
as  an  entire  stranger.  So  vanishes  another  of  those  precious 
anecdotes  which  the  editor  thinks  may  be  profitable  at  the  present 
crisis  to  the  European  public. 

In  looking  over  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Journal  to  verify  this  point, 
we  have  met  an  anecdote  which  shows  how  different  was  Ae 
temper  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  of  his  great  rival  frtmi 
that  which  Mr.  Fox's  nephew  shows  towards  him.  When  the 
Abbe  de  Lajeard  expressed  his  surprise  that  a  person  notorious 
for  so  irregular  a  private  life  could  be  minister,  as  Fox  lh«[i  was, 
of  a  sober-minded  and  moral  country,  Mr.  Pitt  turned  the  per- 
sonal question  by  a  compliment  at  once  generous  and  jusi :  ^  Ak^ 
monsieur^  <?est  que  votis  vHavez  vas  eti  sous  la  bagtutU  du  wiagi- 
den/'— Life  of  fFilberforee,  i.  SB, 

We  said  at  the  outset  that  the  main  feature  of  this  book,  after 
its  scandal,  was  its  dulness ;  but  this  is  obviously  a  charge  i^hiek 
we  could  not  fully  substantiate  without  becoadi^,  to  a  degree  of 
which  our  readers  would  complain,  t^  authoi^s  accomplkesL 
One  specimen,  however,  of  what  he  considers  as  wit  and  plefih 
santry  will  sufficiently  justify  our  opinion ;  and  it  may  find  a 
place  here,  as  being  another  of  his  lordship's  leaden  shafts  against 
Mr.  Pitt,  When  visiting  Paris  during  the  Consulate  he  enjoy^ 
the  society,  among*  other  worthies, 

^  of  the  Chevalier  Azara,  many  years  ambassador  at  Some  and  Paril, 
and  a  man  of  vnt^  jttdgment^  and  sarcasm,  .  .  .He  was  in  the  habit 
of  recounting,  with  great  humour^  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes; 
and  710  man  was  less  disposed  by  temper  or  opinion  to  democrae^y 
or  to  Prance;  but  the  anti*revolutionary  war,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  old  governments  in  £or<^pe,  and  of  England  in  partknlar, 

^       compelled 
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compelled  him  to  become  subservient  to  both.  <<  Tour  Mr.  Pitt,* 
said  he  to  Me  in  1802,  *'  resolved,  I  know  not  whj,  that  ever5r 
foreigner  siiDuld  be  either  a  French  Jacobin  or  a  monk  of  the  tenth 
century.  I  made  my  choice  with  some  difiicttlty,  and  with  great  coa- 
cem  ;  and  so  you  see  tne — a  Knight  of  Malta,  a  servant  of  his  mast 
Catholic  Majesty,  ambassador  and  confidential  adviser  of  his  Holiness 
the  Pope,  covered  with  Bourbon  orders  and  titles — you  see  me,  I  say 
here,  at  the  age  of  sixty  and  upwards — the  Chevalier  Azara  of  Arra- 
gon,  a  French  Jacobin  !  courting  an  adventurer  at  the  head  of  the  re' 
publiey  and  inviting  you  to  dine  at  the  nuptials  of  his  aidede-camp 
(Duroc) ;  and  all  tnis  is  because  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  state  and 
pariiamentary  king  determined  that  any  Catholic  or  Spaniard,  who 
woald  not  submit  to  be  a  fimatic,  a  bigot,  a  mere  friar,  or  monk,  should 
be  considered  an  enemy  of  social  order,  regular  government,  religion, 
and  what  not  F'  There  was  surely  much  humour  in  the  picture  he  drew ; 
and  there  was  truth  cmd philosophy  in  the  lesson  it  conveyed.' — p.  144. 

What  humour  there  may  be  in  this,  we  must  leave  our  readers 
to  discover ;  but  as  to  its  truth  we  may  afford  them  some  light. 
We  confess  we  are  not  able  to  explain  what  Mr.  Pitt  could  have 
to  do  with  the  Chevalier  Azam,  nor  in  what  way  or  for  what  mo* 
tive  he  could  have  proposed  to  the  Chevalier  Aaara  to  turn  monk 
— ^for  it  doea  so  happoii  that  at  the  earliest  period  when  we  in 
England  could  have  heard  of  Azara,  he  was  m  the  only  place  in . 
the  world  in  which  he  could  by  no  possibility  have  anything  to  da 
witb  Mr.  Pitt : — at  that  epoch,  in  a  w<»:d,  Azaia  was  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Rome — and  we  need  not  say  that  at  that  epoch  119 
English  Premier  dreamt  of  sending  Lord  Privy  Seals,  to  the  Piaaza 
di  Spagna.  If,  however,  Mr.  Pitt,  by  some  myaterious  agency, 
contrived  to  make  Azara  a  French  Jacobin,  he  must  have  performed 
the  operation  very  early  and  very  completely ;  for  Azara  was  at 
least  as  early  as  1795  so  violent  a  partisan  of  the  French,  then  in- 
vading Italy,  as  to  have  become  highly  suspicious  and  disagreeable 
to  the  Papal  Court,  and  in  the  year  following,  when  the  people  o£ 
Rome  committed  some,  violence  upon  the  French  embassy,  Azara 
toi^  the  most  decided  psyrt  in  favcMir  of  the  French.  Instead  of 
datii^  his  oo«rtiership  of  *the  adyentorer'  from  the  Consukte, 
vre  find  tiiis  Arfagonese  aristocrat  as  eaily  as  1797  &e  acknow* 
ledged  friend  and  partisan  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  then  the  Jacobin 
minister  at  Rome;  so  notorious  was  his  devotion  to  France^ 
that  Thiers  records  him  in  that  year  as  the  favourite  and 
favoured  mediator  of  all  the  little  states  of  Italy  with  the  French 
government;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  attachment  to 
France  that  he  waa  inmiediately  after  rewarded  by  the  embassj 
to  Paris,  where  he  received  the  most  public  marks  of  the  satisr- 
faotion  of  the  Dvrmt&ry^  And  this  is  the  maa  who,  in  1802^ 
'himacif  as  being  driven  by  soma myistenMia'  agency  of. 
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Mr.  Pitt's  into  being  a  courtier  of  a  First  Ginsul  who  did  not 
attain  that  station  till  near  two  jears  after  Azara's  avowed  and 
long-tried  Jacobinism  had  been  rewarded  with  the  embassy  to 
Paris.  We  think  that  our  readers  will  now  be  satisfied  that  the 
truth  of  the  Arragonese  Chevalier  is  on  a  par  with  his]  humour, 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  share  in  Azara's  perversion  to  Jacobinism  about  as 
certain  as  his  ingratitude  for  the  six  ^oeeki  hospitality  oi  TaUejrand. 
As  we  are  on  the  topic  of  personal  anecdotes,  we  may  notice  a 
laboured  attempt  to  insult  and  depreciate  another  great  champion 
of  the  conservative  cause  in  Europe — Prince  Mettemich ; — 

'  That  minister,  originally  a  partisan  of  the  French  &ction,  and 
then  a  tool  of  Napoleows^  has  no  doubt  since  the  faU  of  that  oseat 
Pbince  supported  the  system  which  succeeded  him.' — ^p.  168. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  on  this,  which  Lord  Holland  states,  on 
his  own  authority,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  His  Lordship  obviously 
means  to  imply  that  the  *  tool  of  Napoleon'  ungenerously  ceased  to 
be  so  on  his  reverse  of  fortime — a  silly  calumny ;  for  all  the  worid 
knows  that  no  diplomatist  in  Europe  had  so  large  and  so  con* 
spicuous  a  share  in  preparing  that  Ml,  and  that  Bu(maparte  had 
long  distrusted  and  disliked  Mettemich  as  one  more  likely  to 
dupe  him  than  to  be  duped.  In  1808,  says  Capefigue, 
*  Napoleon  thought  himself  the  dupe  of  Mettemich^  and  angrily  dis- 
missed him  from  Paris,  commanding  Fouch^,  the  Minister  of  Police, 
to  cause  him  to  be  seized  and  marched  firom  one  military  station  to  the 
other  until  he  reached  the  frontier.' — Hommes  dEtati* 

The  Biographic  des  Contemporains,  a  respectable  Frendi 
work — after  stating  Mettemich's  highly  noble  descent,  and  his 
early  initiation  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  Austria,  to  whidi 
house  and  government  he  remained  unswervingly  devoted — says : — 

'  He  was  appointed  successively  to  the  embassies  of  Berlin  and 
Paris,  where,  over  a  deep  observation  of  mankind  and  a  diligent  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  he  spread  a  veil  of  &shionable  gaiety  and  even 
dissipation.  This  mode  of  life  had  for  him  the  immense  advanti^  rf 
shielding  him  from  the  vigilance  {de  le  soustraire  de  PceilperfasU) 
of  Napoleon,  who,  if  he  had  penetrated  his  superior  ability,  would 
have  no  doubt  neglected  nothing,  either  to  attach  the  young  diplo- 
matist to  his  interest,  or  to  disgrace  him  in  the  opinion  of  bis  own 
court.  But  who  could  foresee  the  future  saviour  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  in  a  dandy  who  seemed  more  ambitious  of  the  good  graces 
of  the  ladies  than  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  great  man  towards 
whom  all  the  other  superiorities  of  Europe  were  then  converging? 

At  last,  when  Austria  began  to  show  her  real  intentioiM, 

Napoleon  burst  into  loud  complaints  at  the  duplicity  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  and  when  M.  de  Mettemich  presented  himself  at  the  court  of 
the  Tuileries,  the  Emperor,  not  doubting  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in 
perfidy  of  his  cabinet,  apostrophised  him  before  the  whole  corps  dlplo- 
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matique  with  the  g^ross  charge  of  being  bribed  by  England.  M.  de 
Mettemich  blushed  red  at  the  insult,  but  commanded  himself,  and 
withdrew  in  sUent  indignation.  Napoleon  forbad  his  receiving  his  pass- 
ports in  the  usual  way,  but  ordered  him  to  be  conveyed  beyond  the  frontier 
under  the  indignity  of  an  escort/ — Biog,  des  CorUemp,^  arL  Mettemich. 

It  seems,  if  we  can  believe  Baron  Fain,  that  Buonaparte  re- 
peated this  same  insult  in  a  long  and  stormy  interview  between 
him  and  M.  de  Mettemich  in  1813,  on  the  rupture  of  the  armis- 
tice at  Dresden — when  the  Prince  again  treated  it  with  con- 
temptuous but  visible  indignation.  Fain,  who  appears  to  have 
watched  the  conference  from  an  adjoining  cabinet,  says  that  the  two 
disputants  paced,  hastily  and  angrily  but  in  silence,  up  and  down 
the  apartment,  and  that  Napoleon  happened  to  let  his  hat  fall, 
evidently  expecting  the  Prince  to  pick  it  up  for  him,  as  he  would 
have  formerly  done,  and  that  this  might  afford  an  opening  for  a 
more  amicable  renewal  of  the  conversation ;  but  Mettemich  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  after  several  still  silent  turns  in  the  room,  Buona- 
parte had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to  pick  it  up  himself 
(i?lzt«,  iJf>S.  &  1813,  ii  42). 

This  is  the  statesman  whom  Lord  Holland,  speaking  in  his  own 
person,  represents  as  '  a  tool  of  Buonaparte,'  and  infers  that  he 
was  so  up  to  his  fall.  Of  the  Prince's  talents  and  manners  Lord 
Holland  forms  an  estimate  equally  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
French  biographer,  and  indeed  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  :* — 

'  He  appeared  to  me,  in  the  very  short  intercourse  I  had  with  him, 
little  superior  to  the  common  run  of  continental  politicians  and  cour- 
tiers. .  •  .  His  manners  are  'reckoned  insinuating.  In  my  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  him  in  London  I  was  not  struck  with  them ;  they 
seemed  such  as  might  have  been  eipected  from  a  German  who  had 
studied  French  vivacity  in  the  &shionable  novel  of  the  day.  I  saw 
little  of  a  sagacious  and  observant  statesman,  or  of  a  courtier  accus- 
tomed to  very  refined  and  enlightened  society,' — p.  169. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  scale  of  merit  indi- 
cated by  the  elegant  expression  *  common  run  of  continental  poli- 
ticians and  courtiers,'  we  may  at  least  say  that  these  are  rather 
hazardous  judgments  to  be  formed  on  a  ^  very  short  intercourse^ 
and  *  slight  acquaintance;  but  they  are  something  worse  if  Lord 
Holland  had  never  met  Prince  Mettemich  except  in  the  private 
society  of  common  friends  and  once  at  his  ovm  table.     If,  at  the 

r  *  If  our  readen  should  need  any  further  refiitation  of  Lord  Holland*!  estimate 
of  Prince  Mettemich  •  talents  as  a  statesman,  and  more  specimens  of  the  involuntary 
complimratB  pakl  to  him  by  Buooapartey  they  may  turn  to  Baron  Fain*s  account  of  the 
negotiations  conducfed  personally  between  Napoleon  and  Prince  Mettemich  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Though  of  course  the  Emperor's  private  secretary  is  not  over 
partial  to  his  antagonist,  his  report  shows  that  Napoleon  had  formed  a  notion  of 
Jiletteratch*s  authority  and  afailky  vary  diftfcnt  from  that  of  Lord  Holland. 
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first  inter\iew  m  which  Lord  Holland  was  presented  to  the  Prince 
his  Lordship  had  formed  an  opinion  of  him  so  low  and  so  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  are  surprised  that  he  should  hare 
offered  him  the  hospitalities  of  Holland  House ;  but  having  taken 
that  opportunity  of  making  a  closer  inspection,  it  is  incompre- 
hensible to  us  that  any  observation  made  under  such  circumstances 
should  have  been  not  only  registered  but  left  for  publication,  and 
should  now  be  actually  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  un- 
conscious victim  of  that  insidious  hospitality.  We  can  only  saj 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  Prince's  character- 
istic sagacity  was  as  much  alive  at  that  dinner  as  on  greater  occa- 
sions, that  he  saw  something  not  altogether  satisfactory  in  his  com- 
pany, and  that  the  cold  civility  of  his  refusal  to  undergo  a  second 
experiment  may  have  somewhat  contributed  to  the  unfavourable 
judgment  of  the  Amphitryon. 

But  all  these  are  only  episodes  in  Lord  Holland's  first  and 
main  design — the  glorification  of  Buonaparte.  Of  his  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  '  that  great  prince^  the  motives  were  manifold 
and  tolerably  obvious,  though  none  of  them,  in  our  judgment, 
altogether  defensible,  nor  even  creditable.  The  first  and  strongest 
probably  was,  as  we  have  before  stated,  that  he  was  the  child  and 
champion  of  Jacobinism.  Whilst  he  lived  he  was,  as  we  dien 
said — 

*  The  cynosure  of  jaundiced  eyes.  And  however  all  the  various  classes 
and  shades  of  turbuloice  througfaoat  Europe  may  differ  amongst  them- 
selves, and  however  oertainly  their  dififerenoes  would  burst  out  into  hhi* 
toal  violence,  yet — for  a  season,  and  to  overturn  their  oomnum  enemies — 
good  order,  legitimaey,  and  religion — they  would  cordiaUy  and  unani- 
mously unite  under  the  tri*KX>loured  banner  of  Buonaparte.' 

It  was  this  feeling  that  produced  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
phenomenon,  that  the  most  strenuous,  the  most  violent  profes- 
sors of  ultia-liberal  sentiments  became  all  at  once  the  admiren 
and  advocates  of  the  most  absolute  and  extensive  despotism  tiiat 
ever  had  enchained  the  western  worid. 

Lord  Holland's  enffouement  commenced  as  early  as  the  Consulate; 
in  the  first  instance  probably  from  the  civilities  which  were  inter- 
changed between  his  uncle  and  Buonaparte;  but  also  perhaps 
from  a  little  personal  gratitude,  as  the  consular  court  of  the 
Tuileries  was,  as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  these  Renuniscenoes, 
the  only  court  at  which  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  ever  appeared. 
Our  readers  will  recollect,  not  with  much  approbation,  the  many 
speeches  and  protests  in  which  Lord  Holland  stigmatised  all  the 
proceedings  of  his  own  country  towards  the  prisoner  of  St. 
Helena ;  and  having,  as  Shakspeare  says,  made  a  truant  of  his 
memory,  by  repeating  the  falsehoeds'  wggasted  te  h»  willing 
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credulity  by  Bu<Miaparte  and  his  foUowere,  he  here  renews  all 
these  refuted  slanders,  and  dedicates  as  it  seems  the  last  exer- 
cise of  his  pen  to  the  Sisyphean  task  of  rehabilitating  the 
memory  of  that  gr&s^prinee  in  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

If,  in  pursuing  this  object,  he  had  confined  himself  to  an  apo- 
logy for  Buonaparte,  to  a  modest  ext«iuation  of  crimes  not  to  be 
denied,  and  to  the  exaltation  of  whatever  personal  merits  his 
partiality  might  discover,  we  might  possibly  have  admired  his 
ingenuity  and  applauded  hb  gratitude.  But  when  he  has  pur- 
sued this  object  much  less  by  throwing  any  favourable  light  upon 
Buonaparte's  character  than  by  endeavouring  to  render  odious 
all  the  opponents  of  his  power,  and  all  the  victims  of  his  injus- 
tice, we  have  (At  it  to  be  our  duty  to  expose  both  the  indefensible 
motive  and  the  still  more  indefensible  means  by  which  he 
tries  to  attain  it.  If  he  has  disgusted  us  by  such  unmanly 
and,  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  unfounded  attacks  on  the 
royal  families  of  France,  of  Prussia,  of  Austria,  of  Portugal,  of 
Naples,  and  of  Spain,  it  is  only  in  imitation  of  the  grand  calum- 
niator himself,  and  with  the  vain  hope  of  excusing  his  innu- 
merable acts  of  perfidy,  violence,  and  oppression  against  those 
illustrious  houses^  This  bias  is  evident,  not  only  in  what  his  book 
tells,  but  in  what  it  conceals ;  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  add 
that  if  mere  abhorrence  of  vulgarity,  corruption,  vice,  and  crime 
in  high  places  had  prompted  his  pen,  it  was  not  in  the  legitimate 
courts  of  Europe  alone  that  he  might  have  found  objects  of  his 
virtuous  indignaticm.  We  touch  this  point  as  lightly  as  we  can, 
but  it  is  too  important  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  historical  value 
of  Lord  Holland's  work  to  be  wholly  omitted. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  his  Lordship  through  his  laborious 
advocacy  of  Buonaparte's  character ;  indeed,  we  have  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Review  anticipated  all  that  would  be  necessary 
to  say  on  that  subject  We  must  on  this  occasion  content  our- 
selves with  selecting  a  few  further  specimens  of  the  confidence  to 
which  Lord  Holland's  representations  are  entitled,  even  in  some 
instances  in  which  he  proffers  his  personal  evidence. 

By  way  of  excusing  Napoleon's  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Fon* 
tainebleau,  by  his  return  from  Elba,  which  was  the  cause  and  is 
the  justification  of  any  restrictions  to  which  he  was  afterwards 
subjected.  Lord  Holland  states  that  prior  to  that  event  a  *  base 
design'  of  transporting  him  to  St.  Efelena  was  entertained  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna— 

^  an  idea  InconsisteDt  with  honour  and  good  fkith  ....  any  well- 
grounded  suspicion  of  which  was  surely  sufficient  to  release  the  exiled 
Emperor  from  the  obligation  of  his  treaty  and  abdication  of  Fontaine- 
Ueau,  and  to  just^  his  atleiBpt  to  rceover  the  empire  he  bad  so  re- 
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And  on  this  important  point,  one  of  the  moftt  important  certainly 
of  Buonaparte's  history,  his  Lordship  adds  the  following  note : — 

^  I  stated  this  fact  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  debate  on  tlie 
treatment  of  Greneral  Bon^Mirte,  and  /  wa$  not  eaniradicted.* — ^p. 
196. 

The  italics  are  Lord  Holland's.  Now  we  also  remember  that 
debate,  and  we  could  readily  have  taken  upon  ourselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  asserting  that  he  was  contradicted — ^but  we  shall  produce 
evidence  more  decisive  than  either  Lord  Holland's  ReminiscoM^es 
or  our  own — ^Hansard's  report  of  the  debate,  18th  of  March,  1817. 
Lord  Bathurst  said 

'  that  before  he  followed  Lord  Holland  into  some  of  the  details  of  his 
speech  as  to  the  treatment  of  Buonaparte,  he  would  mention  his 
Lordship's  statanent  that  St  Helena  had  been  mentioned  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna  as  a  place  to  which  Buonaparte  might  be  removed 
from  Elba.  Thb  was  really  one  of  those  rumours  from  foreigners  to 
which  the  Noble  Lord  lent  too  ready  an  ear 

*  Lord  Holland, — I  have  not  received  this  information  from  fo- 
reigners alone ! 

^  JEarl  Bathurst. — ^It  was  of  no  consequaice  whence  the  information 
came.  It  teas  aUogetker  groundless.  There  was  no  mention  at  the 
congress  of  such  a  proposition.' — Hansard^  vol.  xxxv.  p.  1157. 

Well  may  poor  Lord  Holland  have  complained  of  his  inaccurate 
memort/j  when  we  find  it  thus  falsifying  so  important  and  so 
public  an  incident,  in  which  he  himself  was  so  principal  a  party. 
As  to  the  main  fact  we  could,  if  it  were  not  superfluous,  produce 
the  evidence  of  members  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  still  living 
to  the  same  effect  as  Lord  Bathurst's ;  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  notice  another  effort  of  Lord  Holland's  in  support  of  his 
own — still  un-named — original  informant : — 

'  Li  confirmation  of  so  base  a  design  having  been  entertained,  it  is 
observable  that  a  negotiation  with  the  East  India  Company  to  place 
St.  Helena  under  the  control  of  Government,  with  no  other  probable 
or  ostensible  object  for  such  a  measure,  was  cu:tualh  commenced  in 
Marchf  1815,  and  discontinued  on  the  landing  of  Napoleon  in  that 
month.' — ^p.  197. 

For  which  assertion  his  Lordship  subjoins  the  following  an* 
thority : — 

*  From  Adnund  Fleming,  nephew  of  the  East  Lidia  Director  El- 
phinston,  both  men  of  honour,  veracity,  and  intelligence.* 

We  neither  know  nor  care  what  Mr.  Elphinston's  nephew  may 
have  told  Lord  Holland ;  but  believing,  with  his  lordship,  that 
Mr.  Elphinston  was  a  man  of  honour,  we  are  confidaiit  that 
he  could  not  have  betrayed  to  any  one  a  secret  confided 
to  him  in  his  official  capacity.     Moreover^  it  is  hardly  possible 
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that  such  a  negotlkticm  for  that  base  design  could  have  been 
*  actually  commenced  in  March^  1815,  and  diseontirmed  on  Buona- 
parte's landing^*  seeing  that  Buonaparte  landed  from  Elba  on  the 
1st  of  March.  But  we  can  go  a  step  further,  and  can  venture  to 
assert  that  no  trace  is  to  be  found,  either  in  the  archives  of  the 
Board  of  Control  or  of  the  secret  department  of  the  India 
House,  of  this  proposal,  which  must  have  been  either  a  vision  of 
Admiral  Flemmg^s,  or,  as  we  think  still  more  probable,  another 
hallucination  of  Lord  Holland's  inaccurate  memory. 

Again;  his  Lordship,  to  enhance  the  early  magnanimity  of 
Buonaparte's   character,   asserts   that  at  the  peace  of  Campo- 
Formio  the  Austrians  offered  him  a  principality  in  Germany,^ 
which  he  declined.     His  Lordship  adds  :•— 

<  I  had  this  fact  from  Murveldtj  who  n^;otiated  this  treaty  with 
him/— p.  242. 

M.  de  Meerfeldt — ^who,  we  suppose,  is  the  person  meant — was 
one  of  two  or  three  subordinate  ministers  attached  to  Count 
Cobentzel  in  that  negotiation;  but  we  could  produce  many 
argumentative  reasons  to  prove  that  M .  de  Meerfeldt  could  not 
have  told  such  a  story.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  quote  the 
direct  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  parties  principally  interested, 
which  explains  what  M.  de  Meerfeldt  may  have  said.  Bourrienne, 
who  was  private  secretary  to  Buonaparte  at  Campo-Formio,  tells 
ns  {Memoirs^  vol.  i.  p.  302"),  that  M.  de  Gallo,  another  of  the 
Austrian  negotiators,  offerea  him — Bourrienne — a  title  and  estate 
in  Germany  as  the  price  of  his  putting  the  Austrians  in  possession 
of  the  French  ultimatum — ^an  offer  which  Bourrienne  says  he  re- 
jected and  reported  to  his  principal :  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the 
fact  which  Lord  Holland's  inaccurate  memory  has  disfigured  into 
an  offer  of  a  principality  to  Buonaparte  himself. 

Now  let  us  call  up  another  of  his  witnesses.  One  small 
item  of  his  long  and  laboured  efforts  to  not  palliate  only,  but 
justify,  Buonaparte's  aggression  in  Spain,  is,  that  Charles  IV.  ^  con- 
veyed his  thanks  to  Murat'  for  his  intervention  against  the  King's 
abdication  in  favour  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  We  hardly  know 
to  what  degree  of  perplexity  and  humiliation  the  intrigues  and 
violence  of  the  French  may  have  reduced  the  poor  King,  but  that 
he  should  have  fAanA^(f  Murat  seems  so  incredible,  that  Lord  Hol- 
land thinks  it  necessary  to  produce  his  authority  :^* 

<  Count  Mosbourg,  the  confidential  friend  of  Murat,  a  dear^headed 
and  accurate  man.' — ^p.  133. 

Now  what  is  this  evidence  worth  ?  Even  if  we  had  a  perfect 
confidence  in  M.  de  Mosbomrg^s  accuracy,  it  would  not  follow 
that  we  should  have  the  same  in  Murat's.     Any  one  who  will 
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take  the  trouble  to  look  into  Muratfs  life  «s  traced  eyen  by  Ae 
most  partial  of  his  biographers,  Leoiuad  Galloia,  will  be  salosfied 
that  there  is  not  any  actor  on  the  whole  scene,  except  Buonaparte 
himself,  whose  veracity  was  less  rigid  than  that  of  Marat ;  but 
as  to  M.  de  Mosbourg  himself,  we  confess  that  the  little  we 
know  of  him  inspires  no  great  ooi^doioe  in  any  ^zoulpatioo  of 
Murat,  for  we  happen  to  have  a  letter  from  this  gentleman  to 
Murat,  intercepted  by  the  allies  in  the  Leipsic  campaign,  which 
shows  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  time-serving  of  courtiers 
and  unscrupulous  of  flatterers  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  his  letter  that 
Murat  himself  had  no  great  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Mas- 
bourg's  memory. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  his  lordship  contrives  to  discredit 
his  own  witnesses  when  they  say  anything  against  his  own  views ; 
but  sometimes,  when  his  witness  is  one  on  whom  he  can  throw  no 
convenient  imputation,  be  adopts  the  scrap  of  the  evidence  that 
suits  him,  and  bcddly  suppresses  all  the  rest,  even  though  it  abso- 
lutely contradicts  some  of  his  assertions ;  for  instance,  when  Lord 
Ebrington's  Memorandum  of  his  intercourse  with  Buonaparte  at 
Elba  happens  to  contain  something  that  Lord  Holland  thinks 
favourable  to  the  great  man,  he  calls  it 

^  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  authentic  representations  of  the  spirit, 
character,  and  interest  of  his  conversation;'  Q).  300) 

and  relies  on  it  accordingly.  But  on  less  satisfiactOTy  topics  he 
treats  its  evidence  as  if  it  never  existed: — thus,  contrasting 
Buonaparte's  judicious  management  of  his  civil  list  with  that  of 
other  sovereigns,  Lord  Holland  writes  : — 

*  The  great  things  he  accomplished  and  the  savings  he  made,  widiont 
even  the  imputation  of  avarice,  with  the  sum,  comparativaly  incon- 
siderable, of  fifteen  millions  of  francsayear  (600,000^,  are  marvellous, 
and  expose  his  successors  and  indeed  all  European  Prmces  to  the  re- 
proach of  negligence  or  incapacity.' — ^p.  212« 

Now  Buonaparte  himself  told  Lord  Ebrington  a  very  different 
story.     To  him  he  said  that 

'  his  dvil-list  income  was  <^b»r^  millions  of  francs' — [1,200,000^. — jost 
double  Lord  Holland's  fig^^re],  ^  but  the  expenditure  seldom  exceeded 
1 8,000,000  francs '  [720,000/.] :— but  he  added  that  <  he  had  besides  at 
his  disposal  the  Donudnes  JESctraordinairety  a  fund  of  200^000,000 
francs  [8,000,000/.],  out  of  which  he  made  presents  and  rewarded 
those  who  distinguislied  themselves.'  To  Lord  Ebrington 's  question 
*  whence  it  eame,'  he  answered,  '  from  the  contributions  of  my  enemies. 
Austria  paid  me  for  her  two  peaces  300,000,000  frowe*  [12,000,000/.] 
and  Prussia  equally  enormously.'  {JSbrinffton's  Memorandum^  p.  10.) 
And  that  this  double  misrepresentation  —  this  suppressio  veri 
and  suffgestiofaisi — was  not  a  mere  inadvertenoe,  is  shown  by 

^         T      Lord 
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Lord  Holland's  quoting  (f(»r  another  purpose)  the  very  next  sen- 
leoce  to  Aose  we  have  just  copied. 

This  subject  is  connected  with  another  of  Lord  Holland's  bold 
attempts  to  rescue  all  the  glories  of  the  Empire  from  the  ill 
opinions  which  the  rest  of  the  world  have  hitherto  had  of  them. 
One  of  those  unCavourable  notions  was,  that  the  whole  system 
was  one  of  plunder  and  corruption — ^that  Buonaparte's  great 
fanctionaries  were  very  far  from  being  scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
of  enriching  themselves,  and  that  all  that  their  master  required 
was,  that  none  of  those  abuses  should  be  attempted  in  France, 
His  own  confession  as  to  the  enormity  of  his  depredations  *  on 
the  enemy,'  indicates  sufi&ciently  what  the  conduct  of  subordi- 
nates was  in  their  various  gradations.  But  Xiord  Holland — 
with  an  inconsistency  to  which,  like  all  other  too  eager  advo- 
cates of  a  hollow  cause,  he  is  habitually  liable — at  once  denounces 
this  imputaticm  as  a  detractiony  and  in  the  next  line  amply  jus- 
tifies its  truth : — 

*  The  fortunes  of  Napoleon's  ministers  and  marshals  have  been  in 
like  manner  grossly  exaggerated  by  his  deUroetors.  Some  turned  out 
small  after  their  death,  and  the  largest  were  derived  almost  exclusively 
from  foreign  plunder  or  foreign  servility* — p.  284. 

Li  plain  English,  robbery  and  bribery.  What  more  or  worse 
could  detractors  say  ?  Ajid,  indeed,  how  else  are  scandalous  for- 
tunes to  be  nmde  ? 

This  distinct  confession  of  a  fact  of  which  his  Lordship  admits 
that  the  very  insinuation  would  be  detraction^  becomes  almost 
comic  when  we  fmd  him  turning  short  round  and  charging 
the  victims  with  being  worse  than  accomplices  in  their  own  spo- 
liation:— 

^  The  Princes  of  the  Continent  furthered,  or  hoped  to  further,  their 
selfish  designs  by  presents,  bribes,  and  flattery  to  the  ministers  and  &- 
vourites  of  that  man,  whom  they  have  since  spoken  of  as  an  upstart 
and  usurper  unfit  to  be  admitted  into  their  prineely  society !  He  pos- 
sibly connived  at  the  practice.  He  most  justly  and  cordially  despised 
the  pusillanimous  creatures  who  resorted  to  it.  He  sometimes  treated 
them  with  rudeness  and  insolence.  He  on  one  occasion  dined  with  his 
hat  on,  when  three  kings  and  several  sovereign  princes  sat  uncovered  at 
table.'— p.  285. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  other  and  even  stronger  instances  of 
the  same  brutal  arrogance.  Thii  foible  of  his  hero,  however,  some- 
what embarrasses  the  panegyrist.  On  the  one  hand,  he  half  admires 
it  as  a  proof  of  that  innate  supremacy  which  even  from  his  dawn 
marked  out  the  ascendance  of  that  *  great  Prince '  over  all  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  but,  on  the  other,  his  Lordship's  contempt  for  Kings 
andQn^ns  excites  some  degree  of  wonder  that  so  superior  a  being 

r"^^^   should 
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should  stoop  to  imitate  the  ridiculous  and  degrading  habits  and  eti- 

![nettes  of  such  ^  creatures  J  He  solves  this  difficulty  by  his  usual 
brmula.  Anything  done  by  any  usurper — Joseph — ^Joachim—* 
or,  above  all,  Napoleon— -is  noble  and  dignified ;  but  the  same 
thing,  when  he  sees,  or  fancies  he  sees]  it  at  a  Intimate  court,  is 
odious  and  despicable. 

The  same  kind  of  perplexity  on  Buonaparte's  pertinacious 
and,  in  its  details,  childish  struggles  to  mount  his  imperial  stilts 
at  St.  Helena,  runs  through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume, 
and  is  similarly  solved.  Lord  Holland  is  rather  at  a  loss  how  to 
excuse  this  apparently  puerile  pretension  —  in  which  however 
the  noble  Lord  was  himself  an  active  accomplice.  He  gives 
us  indeed  to  understand  that  he  would  have  been  better  pleased 
if  Buonaparte  had  shown  a  more  decided  cont^npt  for  all  that 
savoured  of  royalty,  and  had,  of  his  own  mere  motion  and 
sovereign  pleasure,  waived  his  incontestable  right  to  be  recognised 
as  Emperor ;  but,  for  the  presumption  of  our  ministry  in  refunng 
their  concurrence  when  the  great  man  condesoended  to  desire 
it,  he  has  no  softer  terms  than 

*  pitiful,  narrow-minded  malignity ^  disgraceful  alike  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  and  its  agents.' — p.  309. 

The  most  calumnious  stories  and  the  most  puerile  tricks  were 
concocted  and  practised  at  St.  Helena,  and  published  throughout 
Europe,  in  a  constant  succession  of  libels  (not  without  some  coun- 
tenance from  Lord  Holland),  in  the  vain  hope  that  public  opinion 
might  be  so  far  misled  as  to  force  our  Government  to  abate  its 
vigilance.  But  even  for  its  ostensible  object  of  exciting  public 
sympathy  this  pretension  was  and  remains,  in  spite  of  all  Lord 
Holland's  efforts,  a  complete  failute ;  or,  to  use  Buonaparte's  own 
illustration,  what  he  meant  for  sublime  dwindled  into  the  ri- 
diculous— 

Telephus  et  Peleus,  c^m  pauper  et  exul  uterque, 

Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba — 

Si  curat  cor  spectanUs  tetigisse  querela  I 

We  know  not  whether  Lord  Holland  was  really  so  blinded  by 
prejudice  as  not  to  see  —  what  every  other  man  in  Europe  of  all 
panics  saw  and  felt — that,  although  there  would  be  naturally 
something  of  personal  vanity  and  pique  in  Buonaparte's  reluctance 
to  lose  his  imperial  style,  this  was,  even  with  Aim,  a  very  secondary 
consideration.  Buonaparte's  most  serious  object  was  to  keep 
alive  his  usurped  digmty,  not  merely  for  parade,  but  for  future 
mischief ;  and  events  have  proved  what  common  sense  foresaw, 
that  the  imperial  title  was  the  lever,  the  vw  arvy  by  which  the 
Archimedes  of  Revolution  hoped  to  disturb  the  world.   We  need 
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say  no  more  of  the  variout  shifts  and  tricks  and  false  pretences 
that  Buonaparte  employed  to  free  himself  from  the  restraints 
which  his  own  faithless  and  incorrigible  ambition  had  rendered 
necessary.  We  formerly  exposed  them  in  our  articles  on  O'Meara 
and  Santini.  There  was  then  some  danger  in  leaving  them  un- 
detected and  unrefuted.  Lord  Holland's  crambe  recocta  can  now 
do  no  harm  bat  to  his  own  reputation — and  there  we  leave  it ! 

But — weary  as  we  are  of  wading  through  this  chaos  of  mis- 
representations— ^we  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  art  with  which  Lord 
Holland  endeavours  to  disguise,  extenuate,  nay,  justify  facts  which 
are  the  greatest,  and,  in  smte  of  his  Lordship's  sophistry,  will  be 
most  indelible  stains  on  Bu(«aparte's  character.  Even  for  these 
o£fences,  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  his  Lordship  has  always  des 
eirconstances  attSnuantes.  He  carries  his  principle  through  the 
whole  apology.  If  forced  to  confess  the  vulgarity  and  intem- 
perance of  Buonaparte's  bearing  and  talk,  he  is  glad  to  discover 
that  good  authorities  consider  them  as  indications  of  real  good 
manners  and  good-nature.  *  Josephine,'  it  seems,  ^  thought  his 
harshness  was  only  a  mode  of  preventing  app^ds  which  his 
natural  kindness  would  be  unable  to  resist.'  Others  ccmcurred  in 
assuring  his  Lordship  that 

^  the  unmannerly  speeches  were  the  result  of  system  rather  than 
temper — adopted  to  disconcert  designs  and  to  repress  importunity; 
and  that  his  so  much  dreaded  bursts  of  passion  were  the  cloak  of  an  ea^ 
and  good-humoured^  not  the  ebullitions  of  a  hasty  or  an  ungovernable 
disposition.' — ^p.  224. 

To  be  sure  his  Lordship  has  the  candour  to  add, 
<  that  many  will  think  he  acted  hb  part  too  well,  and  habit  too  oAen 
becomes  second  nature.' — lb. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  *  great  Prince '  was,  in  truth,  a  model 
of  forbearance,  placability,  and  humanity : — 

*  Successful  ambition  has  rarely  been  so  free  from  the  reproach  of 
ingratitude  or  revenge.  Napoleon  not  only  never  forgot  a  favour,  but, 
unlike  most  ambitious  characters,  never  allowed  subsequent  injuries  to 
cancel  his  recollection  of  services.' — p.  232. 

In  answer  to  this — ^may  we  not  say? — audacious  eulogy,  we 
could  produce  a  volume  of  undisputed  facts.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  two  sufficiently  decisive.  When  Lord  Holland 
acquits  his  hero  of  ingratitude,  does  his  Lordship  forget  that  he 
himself  elsewhere  confesses  that  to  Barras  Buonaparte  was  in- 
debted for  his  rapid  ascent  to  that  power  which  enabled  him 
to  overthrow  his  benefactor,  and  subsequently  to  persecute  him 
with  insult  and  exile  ?  And  as  to  revenge,  had  Lord  Holland 
never  heard  of  the  murder  of  Palm,  the  German  bookseller — 
no  subject  of  France,  and  whose  only  crime  was  the  publication, 
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in  his  own  language  and  Ids  own  neutral  town,  of  a  pampUet 
at  which  Buonaparte,  in  the  insolence  of  his  triumph  over  Grer- 
many,  chose  to  take  personal  offence  ?  But  Lord  Holland  even 
ventures  to  insinuate  that  he  was  in  these  respects  supari<»>  to 
Washington.     To  Washington  I     Yes — 

*  The  instances  of  his  love  of  vengeance  are  very  few :  they  are 
generally  of  an  insolent  rather  than  of  a  sanguinary  character  . .  .  not 
of  a  dye  to  affect  his  humanity.  Of  what  man,  possessed  of  such  ex- 
tended yet  disputed  authority,  can  so  much  be  said  ?  Of  Wasfaing^ton  ? 
....  But  Washington,  if  be  ever  bad  equal  provocation  and  motives 
for  revenge,  certainly  never  possessed  such  power  to  gratify  it.  Ss 
glory,  greater  in  truth  than  that  of  CSantr,  Cnnnwell,  or  Bonaparte, 
was,  that  he  disdainsd  such  power.  He  never  had  it,  and  caamot 
therefore  deserve  immoderate  praise  ^br  not  exerting  what  he  did  not 
possess.  In  the  affair  of  General  Lee  he  did  not,  if  I  recollect,  show 
much  inclination  to  forgive.* — p.  266, 

Again;  Lord  Holland  tells  us  that  his  wife  Josephine  would 
say  of  him, 

^  that  he  never  could  withstand  tears,  and,  least  of  all,  the  tean  of  a 
woman.'— p.  223. 

And  this  assertion,  for  which  he  gives  no  authonty  and  which 
w^  oitiidy  disbelieve,  is  introduoed  almost  into  the  same  page 
in  which  he  relates  that  the  tears  and  even  agonies  of  grief 
«f  the  said  Josephine  had  no  efleot  whatsoever  in  the  two 
cases  in  which  they  ought  to  have  had  the  most — namely,  her  own 
divorce  and  the  murder  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  Of  the  palliative 
and  hesitating  style  of  the  several  pages  m  which  Lord  Holland 
treats  the  latter— the  worst  of  all  Buonaparte's  sins-— the  foUowing 
extracts  may  serve  as  a  specimen  ; — 

<  The  unprovoked  sacrifice  of  a  man  whom  potdtioii  and  birth  aloae 
made  an  enemy,  and  against  whom  no  crime  was  even  alleged^  will  and 
ought  to  remain  a  blot  upon  bis  memory.  Future  disclosures  may 
soften  the  dye,  but  none  that  I  can  conjecture  can  entirely  effiice  the 
stain  which  that  guilt  has  left  on  his  government^ — ^p.  228. 

— not  on  Aim,  observe,  but  on  his  Government  I — To  tins  hint  that 
the  dye  of  that  most  wanton  as  well  as  most  barbarous  murder 
may  be  softened^  Lord  Holland  adds  a  yet  bolder  attempt  at  ex- 
tenuation :— 

^The  terror  inspired  by  the  death  of  a  Bourbon  Prince  enabled 
Napoleon  to  spare  many  conspirators  of  that  party  who  had  forfeited 
their  lives  to  the  law.' 

Miserable  sophistry !  If  the  fact  were  true,  would  it  much  help 
Buonaparte's  character  that  his  Molochrmercy  could  only  be  pro- 
pitiated by  the  previous  and  miprovoked  sacrifice  of  a  ccmfetsedly 
innocent  victim  ?     But  no  task  could  be  easier  than  to  prove  thc^ 
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ibe  degree  of  mercy  ibus  •hewa  was  exceedini^y  raiftll,  and  that  in 
some  df  the  caaea  alluded  to  b  j  Lord  Holland  it  was  not  exercised 
at  all.  In  the  same  styles  and  indeed  even  less  candidly— becanse 
in  contradiction  to  some  of  the  hero's  own  evidence — ^his  Lord- 
ship deab  with  the  poisoning  the  sick  at  Jaffa,  and  the  massacre 
*of  the  Cheiks  in  Egypt.  On  this  last  alvocity  his  mode  of  de- 
fending Buonaparte  even  against  his  own  confession  of  the  crime 
is  really  too  bad.     Of  these  poor  priests 

*  he  executed  sixty  without  delay,  and  surprised  their  comrades  who 
came  to  intercede  for  tbem  next  day,  with  the  aad  intelligence  that  they 
had  all  perished  over  night.  He  [Buonaparte]  related  this  story  wim 
an  indifference  and  even  a  gaiety  many  years  after,  iX  Elba,  that  seemed 
very  unfeeling ;  and  though  he  carelessly  observed  that  he  did  it  to 
fAiow  that  ta  manitre  de  gouvemer  n^Aait  pas  moUc,  he  neglected 
to  relate  the  dreamstaDces  which  accounted  for,  and  in  some  sortjusH" 
fied^  bis  extraordinary  severity  to  what  be  called  Us  tijibis  de  cepmgs^ 

In  short,  Lord  Holland  in  same  sort  jastijies  atrocities  which 
Buonaparte  himself  coold  not  defend.  We  could  readily  show  that 
these  apologies  are  a  tissue  of  misiepresentataons  ;  but  we  abstain 
60m  those  historical  details^  oar  only  object  being  to  exhibit  a 
fieneral  view  of  the  fallacies,  and,  what  we  believe  to  be,  in  every- 
^mg  relatkigto  Buonaparte,  the  bad  faidi  of  Lord  HoUand's 
Reminiscences. 

We  have  been  induced  to  examine  this  work  at  greater  length 
iban  it  intrinsically  deserves,  not  entirely  on  its  own  account,  for 
we  think  that  the  first  few  pages  of  our  article,  coming  after 
the  shorter  reviews  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  would 
have  amply  sniGced  to  discredit  and  indeed  to  demolish  it ;  but 
we  perceive,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the  notes  of  this  pub* 
lication,  that  Lord  Holland  left  behind  him  voluminous  Memoirs — 
treating,  as  we  presume,  of  domestic  policy  and  affairs  in  his  own 
times.  We  know  not  when  these  volumes  may  be  destined  to  see  the 
light,  but  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  found  to  be, 
in  all  essential  respects,  efusdem  farince  as  that  now  before  us — 
and  we  have  therefore  been  the  more  anxious  to  record  our  pro- 
test against  the  claims  of  the  writer  to  confidence  on  any  subject, 
either  personal  or  historical,  where  his  testimony  was  liable  to  the 
influences  of  party  prejudice.  If  as  to  foreign  topics,  on  which 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  with  a  cooler  and  fairer  judg- 
ment, we  see  Lord  Holland  carried  away  to  such  extremes  of  par- 
tiality, what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  warmth  and  blindness 
of  his  zeal  when  he  comes  to  the  scenes  in  which  he  took  so  per- 
sonal a  share  and  so  hot  an  interest  ?  Such  matters  will  every  day 
become  less  susceptible  of  a  full  examination ;  there  may  be  few  or 
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no  surviving  witnesses ;  and  the  adverse  evidence,  which  in  this  case 
we  derive  from  foreign  memoirs,  may  be  wanting.  We  have 
therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  on  whidi  we 
venture  to  thmk  that  Lord  Holland's  perscmal  evidence  as  to 
domestic  affairs  will  be  liable  to  great  suspicion,  and  should  he, 
as  it  were,  erois^xamined  by  all  the  tests  that  these  Foreign 
Reminiscences  may  supply. 


P.S.  Since  the  first  pages  of  this  article  were  printed  off,  we 
have  received  a  New  York  edition  and  an  American  review  of  this 
unfortimate  work.  The  sheets  of  the  London  impression  had,  it 
turns  out,  been  despatched  across  the  Atlantic  before  the  cancels 
and  tnppressian*  had  been  made.  The  New  York  volume  has 
accordmgly  enabled  us  to  prcmounce  the  omitted  passages,  one  and 
all,  in  the  highest  d^ree  detestable  and  disgusting.  We  are  glad 
that  our  own  public  has  escaped  the  additional  filth  and  stupidity 
of  those  passages — which  we  hope  no  English  press  will  ever 
be  tempted  to  reproduce ; — they  are,  however,  very  sure  to  be 
adopted  by  the  pirates  of  Brussels  and  Paris.  We  must  not  sup- 
press the  conclusion  which  the  republican  critic  in  the  ^  Literary 
World*  derives  from  Lord  Holland's  havii^^,  as  he  says, 
*  destroyed  the  illusion  of  royalty,  and  shown  us  kings  and  queens 
and  courts  as  they  are.' 

^  What  are  the  kings,  queens,  and  royal  princes  of  whom  Lord  Hol- 
land writes  ?  Not,  as  we  might  innocently  suppose,  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  other  people  are — but  infinitely,  outrageously  worse.  Lord 
Holland  coolly  records,  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of  course,  gross  vices, 
and  deadly,  unnatural  sins  as  of  habitual  commission  by  kings,  queens, 
and  princes  —  such  vices  and  such  sins  as  we  might  search  the  dark 
chronicles  of  our  prison-houses  in  vain  to  equal.  At  thb  remote  dis- 
tance, contemplating  monarchy  with  this  book  for  a  commentary, 
and  with  no  belief  in  the  perfection  of  political  institutions  anywhere, 
we  may  dwell  with  complacency  upon  our  citizenship  of  this  Republic 
All  the  sanctity  of  holy  alliances,  and  all  the  qffkUus  breathed  by  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  could  not  save  a  nation  from  being  stifled  by  the 
impure  atmosphere  generated  in  the  corruption  of  such  courts  as  are 
here  described  by  Lord  Holland.' 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  us  to  hope  that  oiu:  examinaticm  of 
this  work  may  incline  our  Transatlantic  friends  to  pause  before 
they  find  a  verdict  on  the  evidence  of  such  witnesses  as  Lord 
Holland  and  his  allies.  We  unhappily  cannot  deny  that  the 
volume  is  throughout  revolting  and  disgraceful ;  but  we  Unst  thst 
the  indignation  it  must  everywhere  excite  will,  even  in  the  New 
World,  fall  on  the  real  culprits,  and  not  on  their — as  we  con- 
scientiously believe — ^grossly  injured  victims.  Art. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Dcu  Leben  Johann  Calvins  des  grossen  Reformat 
tors.  Von  Paul  Henry,  Dr.  der  Theol<^ie,  Prediger  und 
Seminar-Inspector  zu  Berlin.   3  vols.    Hamburg.    1835-1844. 

2.  The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Calvin,  the  Great  Reformer. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Paul  Henrj,  D.D.,  &a  By 
Henry  Stebbing,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    2  vols.    1849. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  des  Ouvrages,  et  des  Doctrines  de  Calvin. 
Par  M.  Audin.    2  vols.     Paris.     1841. 

4.  7^  same.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  John  M'Gill.  London. 
8vo.     1850. 

.  5,  The  Life  of  John  Calvin.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources^ 
and  particularly  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Thomas  H. 
Dyer.     1850. 

^HERE  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  complaint  which  Dr. 
-**  Henry  made  in  1835^  that  the  biography  of  Calvin  has 
been  neglected.  The  life  of  the  Reformer  has  lately  been  written 
in  German,  in  French,  and  in  English ;  and,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Dyer*s  volume,  we  have  in  our  own  language  the  translations  by 
Dr.  Stebbing  and  Mr.  M^Gill.  The  German  Life— which  fills 
about  2200  pages— is  unquestionably  the  chief  source  of  the 
rest.  Mr.  Dyer  amply  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  it ; 
the  omission  of  any  such  acknowledgment  in  the  other  case  is 
only  consistent  with  M.  Audin's  general  policy.  The  third  of  the 
German  volumes,  however,  did  not  appear  in  time  to  be  turned 
to  account  by  M.  Audin.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  has 
comparatively  little  to  say  as  to  the  last  years  of  Calvin*s  life, 
and  that  Dr.  Henry  has  had  the  privilege  of  replying  to  him 
-*Hi  privilege  which  he  uses  to  declare,  with  all  plainness  of 
speech,  that  the  French  book  is  ^mainly  romance  and  lies/ 
{Henry,  iii.  9.) 

The  varieties  of  contrast  among  the  three  writers  are  com- 
plete. Not  only  is  Dr.  Henry  very  German  (although  there  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  of  French  de- 
scent)— not  cmly  is  M.  Audin  thoroughly  French-— and  Mr. 
Dyer  thoroughly  English ;  but  the  German  b  a  zealous  '  evan* 
gelical,'  the  Frenchman  an  extreme  Romanist,  and  the  English- 
man  a  sober-minded  Anglican. 

The  industry  of  Dr.  Henry  has  been  meritorious.  He  has 
dived  into  manuscripts;  he  has  worried  both  acquaintances  and 
strangers  for  information ;  he  has  brought  together  much  that 
was  before  unknown ;  he  has  printed  many  letters  and  documents 
for  the  first  time,  and  has  republished  others  which  were  of 
extreme  rarity :  his  bode,  in  short,  is  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of 
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Calvin,  and  is  invaluable  as  a  collection  of  materials.     But  here, 
or  hereabouts,  oar  praise  must  end.     He  himself  laments  that 
his  work  is  wanting  in  Randung  (Anglice  rounding) — a  defect 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it   was  com- 
posed ;  but  we  must  doubt  whether,  with  all  possible  advantages, 
the  worthy  ^  preacher  and  seminary-inspector '  could  ever  have 
been  a  good  biographer.      His  narrative  can  hardly  be   called 
narrative  at  all ;  indeed  it  almost  seems  as  if  the  book  were  made 
up  of  a  series  of  sermons ;    and  very  wearisome  sermons  they 
are.    Not  the  less  so,  assuredly,  because  the  doctor  s  judgment  is 
altogether  overpowered  by  the  name  of  'the  Great  Reformer.* 
It  is  not  partiality;  it  is  not  hero-worship;  it  is  absolute  slavery. 
He  writes  as  if  under  the  terror  of  those  old  Grenevan  laws  whidi 
made  it  one  of  the  deadliest  crimes* to  speak  against   Master 
Calvin,'     Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  meet  with  tolerably  laige 
admissions  to  his  disadvantage.     Dr.  Henry  says,  for  example,  that 
his  doctrine  of  Election   and  Reprobation  was  one-sided,  too 
grossly  stated,  and  practically  mischievoos ;  and  to  tliis  is  added 
an  expression  of  satisfaction  that  the  children  of  Calvin  now  m» 
more  believe  that  doctrine  than  the  modem  Latherans  believe 
Consubstantiation.   (ii.  16,   17.)     Again,  we  are  told  that  in  his 
church-polity  Calvin  deviated  &em  the  Gospel,  and  introduced 
novelties  of  evil   tendency  and   effect^  that   he  was  peraonallj 
arrogant,  intolerant,  and  of  a  spirit  very  unlike  that  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  we  must  study  him  in  his  theory  and  nol  in  bis  practice,  if 
we  wish  to  estimate  him  favourably ;  that  his  controversial  style 
is  unjustifiable;  that  his  laws  were  sangmnary  and  un-Chrii^iaa; 
that  the  burning  of  Servetus  was  an  atrocity.     But  no  sooner 
is  an  avowal  of  this  kind  uttered  than  there  is  an  attempt  to 
neutralize  it  by  some  clumsy  self-contradietion.     In  short,  his 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error,  is  entirely  mastcced 
by  his  awe  of  the  Genevan  Pope. 

In  M.  Audin's  pages,  en  the  other  hand,  the  hero  become*  a 
monster.  He  had  before  published  a  Life  of  Lather — strongly 
anti-Lutheran  as  to  matters  of  opinion,  but  yet  not  without  a 
sort  of  kindness  towards  the  German  Re&mner.  Bat  there  b  no 
such  feeling  for  Calvin.  The  two  are  often  compared  in  the 
present  work ;  Luther  is  rarely  mentioned  without  some  allosion 
to  the  ^enormous  pots  of  beer'  by  which  his  Theology  is  siq>- 
posed  to  have  been  inspired ;  but,  however  short  of  the  ideal  of 
sanctity,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  mon-^is  faults,  as  those  of  nme- 
gulated  human  nature.  And  it  is  M.  Andin'a  Might  to  coo* 
trast  with  this  jovia),  hearty  man  the  joyless,  malignant,  *  biltoos 
despot'  of  Geneva.  Talent,  indeed,  is  granted  him  in  ataor 
*  dance; 
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dance ;  bat  this  only  serves  to  make  him  the  more  odious*  Henry 
18  ready  to  interchange  right  and  wrongs  rather  than  suspect  that 
Calvin  can  have  been  in  error.  Audin  never  hesitates  to  become 
the  champion  of  blasphemy,  heresy,  and  vice  of  every  kind,  if 
only  they  were  o&nsive  to  Calvin^  Finally,  the  unflinching 
liomanist  has  disgraced  himself  and  his  cause  by  raking  up 
some  atrocious  charges^  originally  brought  against  Calvin 
by  the  worthless  Bolsec,  as  to  the  falsehood  of  which  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  reasonable  person  can  really  entertain 
&doi;d>t. 

The  style  of  the  books  is  as  curiously  contrasted.  As  to  Calvin's 
personal  history,  indeed,  Audin  is  hardly  more  a  narrator  than 
Henry  ;  but,  while  the  German  wastes  his  scores  of  ps^:es  in 
homiletical  '  doctrines  and  uses,'  the  Frenchman  writes  less  like 
a  serious  historian  than  a  saucy  reviewers-sweeping  in  his  asser- 
tions, flippant,  delighting  in  raillery,  ambitious  of  epigram ; 
affecting  too,  not  seldom,  the  ease  of  familiarity  when  touching 
oa  matters  of  which  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  little  or  nothing. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  to  the  characteristics  of  style  and  tone  that 
Dr.  Henry  intends  to  allude  when  he  speaks  of  M.  Audin^s  work 
as  dieses  Pamphlet — although  Dr.  StebbiQg  has  rendered  the 
words  *  this  little  production ' — being  quite  unconscious  that  the 
^  pamphlet '  is  a  book  in  two  volumes,  and  somewhat  more  bulky 
than  his  own. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  bestow  many  words  on  this  English 
Doctor's  publication.  Thinking,  as  we  did,  that  Henry's  work 
was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  English  taste,  and  that  its  chief 
value  consisted  in  the  appendix  of  documents  and  in  the  elaborate 
notes,  we  were  surprised  to  see  a  translation  of  it  announced ;  and, 
on  opening  Dr.  Stebbing's  volumes,  we  were  further  surprised  to 
find  that  the  appendix  and  all  the  more  valuable  part  of  the 
notes  had  been  discarded.  But  surprise  was  not  our  only  feeling 
when  we  discovered  that  this  had  been  done  without  the  slightest 
hint  of  any  omission. — ^Then,  we,  like  patient  reviewers,  began  to 
dip  into  the  translation  here  and  there,  and  to  compare  pas- 
sages with  the  original ; — but  we  soon  found  that  all  was  alike 
bad;  that  the  only  way  of  adequately  exposing  Dr.  Stebbing 
would  be  to  reprint  the  whole  of  his  two  volumes  with  a  runnings 
commentary.  We  wish  to  be  literally  understood  when  we  say 
that  we  have  over  and  over  again  tried  the  experiment  of  open* 
ing  the  book  at  a  venture,  and  examining  the  first  ten  lines 
which  caught  our  eye ;  that  we  have  hardly  ever  found  ten  con- 
tinuous lines  without  some  blimder  so  gross  as  utterly  to  dis- 
the  author*s  meaning ;  and  that  we  now  question  whether 

there 
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there  are  any  three  successive  lines  withont  a  mistake  of  some  sort 
or  other. 

Dr.  Stebbing  is  especially  amasing  in  the  article  of  proper 
names.  German  geography  puzzles  him  sadly,  and  he  leaves  it  to 
puzzle  his  English  reader.  Where  Dr.  Henry  uses  the  French 
name  of  Neufcbatel,  the  translator  faithfully  reproduces  it ;  bnt 
where  the  German  name  stands  in  the  original,  Neuenburff 
remains  in  the  English  (i.  90,  399).  For  Lorraine  we  have 
Lotharingia  (i.  101) ;  for  Juliers,  Jillich  (i.  337)  ;  for  Montbelliard, 
Mompelgarten  (i.  342)^  and  MUmpelgard  (iL  305);  for  Transyl- 
vania, SiebenbUrgen  (ii.  270).  The  church  of  Wilna  (die  Wilnaer 
Kirche)  becoines  '  the  church  at  Wilnaer '  (ii.  265) ;  we  have 
'  GraubUndten  for  the  Grisons  ;*  and  in  another  passage,  where 
the  Grisons  are  named  in  the  translation,  we  find  that  the  original 
has  Waadtlandj  i.  e.  the  Pays  de  Vaud!  (Germ.  iii.  392;  Eng. 
ii.  325.)  By  leaving  names  as  he  found  them.  Dr.  Stebbing 
sometimes  gives  a  German  air  to  men  and  things  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Germany.  Thus  the  Place  de  Molard  at 
Geneva  becomes  the  Molarsplatz  (i.  95).  We  read  of  *  Theodore 
van  Beza'  (ii.  84),  'the  Baron  von  AdreU*  (il  408),  ' Herr 
Galiffe  of  Geneva*  (ii.  233),  'Herr  von  Normandie*  (i.  101). 
*  Jacobus  Gruet  *  (ii.  64),  '  Matt/ueus  Gribaldi '  and  '  Franz 
Spiera.*  (iL  263.)  Calvin's  brother  Antony  is  made  Anton^  and 
so  is  his  namesake  the  King  of  Navarre.  Calvin  himself,  when 
writing  under  the  name  of  Charles  d'Espeville  (one  of  the  many 
aliases  which  he  assumed),  is  turned  into  Carl  (i.  452) ;  and  we 
find  him  addressing  Frellon,  the  printer,  as  Herr  Johanna  although 
the  original  '  Seigneur  Jehan '  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
from  which  Dr.  Stebbing  was  translating.  (Germ.  iii.  132 ;  Ei^. 
ii.  180.)  On  the  other  hand»  'the  noble  Sieur  de  Bourgogne,* 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  retain  his  name,  is  mistranslated 
into  'the  nobleman  of  Burgundy.*  (Germ.  ii.  56;  Eng.  L 
352.)  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  Dr.  Stebbing  were  unable  to 
read  the  German  character ;  for  instance,  he  makes  Rilliet  into 
Nilliet,  and  Gueroult  is  throughout  called  Qn^roult.  From  the 
way  in  which  well-known  names  appear,  it  is  evident  that  the 
translator  had  never  heard  of  them  before :  thus  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  is  Ptolemceus,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  is  Vincentius  qf 
Paula;  nay,  St.  Ambrose  figures  somewhere  as  'the  holj 
Ambrosius  V 


*  ii.  2iX    Moreover,  the  prepotitioii  at  it  uied,  ai  if  the  Griiona  were  a  town.  So  io 
translating  from  the  French  (i.  355),  *en  Berry'  it  tnade  *at  Berry.* 

Nor 
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Nor  can  we  compliment  the  reverend  translator  on  his  readi- 
ness to  understand  any  allosion  to  Scripture.  Where  he  finds  in  a 
French  letter  ^  Tcpprdbre  de  Jesus  Christ,'  he  renders  it  ^  the 
cross*  (Germ.  i.  159;  Eng.  i.  103)-— overlooking  the  reference 
to  Heb.  zi.  26.  He  tells  us  that  '  Erasmus  never  forgave  the 
expressions  which  Farel  applied  to  him ;'  but  what  the  expres* 
sions  were^  he  does  not  state;  evidently^  because  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  BUeam  means  Balaam.  (Germ.  i.  140 ;  Eng.  i.  90.) 
Where  Dr.  Henry  quotes  from  Calvin  'Elias  was  informed 
(erfiihr)  that  God  had  reserved  to  himself  seven  thousand/  Dr. 
Stebbing  tells  us  that  'Elias  said'  this.  (Germ.  i.  91 ;  Eng. 
i,  61.)  Where  the  original  has  a  reference  to  'the  meek  who 
are  blessed  *  (Matth.  v.  5),  the  English  speaks  of  ^the  mildness 
proper  in  those  who  are  saved'  (Germ.  iii.  552;  Eng.  ii.  411)  ; 
and  instead  of  *  Nicodemites  '-—(the  name  by  which  Calvin  desig- 
nated the  class  of  persons  who  attempted  to  combine  a  belief  of 
the  Reformed  doctrines  with  an  outward  profession  of  Romanism) 
— Dr.  Stebbing  usually  reads  *  Nicomecfites.'  Yet,  if  we  may 
believe  the  title-page,  the  person  who  has  made  such  exhibitions 
of  his  ignorance  is  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  was  chosen  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dionysius  Lardner 
(who  must,  we  presume,  be  considered  as  an  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity of  some  weight)  to  enlighten  the  world  on  'The  History  of 
the  Church  and  Reformation ' — in  a  Cyclopsedia  which  numbered 
among  its  contributors  Scott,  Southey,  Mackintosh,  Herschel,  and 
Thirlwalll 

It  is  not  with  any  hope  of  amending  Dr.  Stebbing  that  we 
make  these  remarks  on  his  production.  But  it  is  due  to  the 
public — it  is  due  to  the  foreign  author,  whose  work  has  been 
so  strangely  travestied — and  it  is  due  to  the  really  competent 
translators  whose  good  name  is  in  danger  from  the  practices  of 
such  pretenders  as  Dr.  Stebbing — ^that  impostures  of  this  kind 
should  be  exposed.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Stebbing  is  by 
no  means  the  only  artbt  in  his  line ;  on  the  contrary,  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  spurious  translations  from  the  German  is  now 
carried  on  both  here  and  in  America,  and  Dr.  Henry's  is  very  far 
from  being  the  most  important  book  which  has  suffered  by  the 
process. 

The  volume  last  on  our  list  is  a  performance  of  a  different 
order.  To  it  the  reader  may  safely  be  referred  for  a  judicious 
and  very  readable  summary  of  all  the  information  that  Dr. 
Henry  and  others  have  collected.  Mr.  Dyer  has  diligently 
made  himself  master  of  the  materials,  and  has  digested  them 
with  a  perfect  freedom  from  the  trickery  of  book-making.     He 

neither 
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neither  worships  the  Reformer  like  Dr«  Henry,  nor  desires  to 
represent  bin  as  a  demon,  after  the  feshion  of  M.  Audio.  He 
is  neither  a  prosy  preiiclMr,  nor  a  flashy  casajisl;  hot  a  dear> 
unaffected^  nncunmtioiw  narrator.  In  some  few  cases,  we  think, 
he  is  inclined  to  constme  Calvin's  conduct  too  unfavoorablj ; 
bnt  this  is  the  almost  nnayoidable  reaction  of  Dr.  Henry*s  absurd 
partiality;  and,  in  qnte  of  these  exceptions,  we  eoddd  hardly 
name  a  more  candid  biographer.  The  wish  to  understand  the 
history  of  Calvin  clearly,  and  to  relate  it  honestly,  has-  supplied 
Mr.  Dyer  with  that  stimulus  which  is  more  usually  dorived  from 
feelings  of  partisanship  or  enmity. 

The  Beformer  was  bom  at  Noyon  in  1509.  His  grandfather 
was  a  cooper;*  his  father,  Gerard  Cauvin,t  was  a  notary,  and 
secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Noyon.  Romish  writers  still  delight 
to  repeat  that  the  mother  was  a  handsome  woman,  bnt  of  ill 
repute — which  latter  statement  appears  to  be  utterly  unfounded  ; 
and  add  that,  before  giving  birih  to  the  heresiarch,  she  pro- 
duced a  swarm  of  flies !  The  people  of  Noyon  were  by  no 
means  proud  of  their  townsman  after  he  had  risen  to  fame. 
They  celebrated  a  false  report  of  his  death  with  public  rejoicings; 
there  is,  too,  a  story,  not  so  well  supported,  that  they  pulled  down 
the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  hanged  a  man  who  ventured 
to  rebuild  it. 

Dr.  Henry  pleases  himself  with  the  fancy  that  litrie  John  may 
have  been  a  pretty  boy,  although  he  is  obliged  to  own  that  the 
extant  likenesses  neither  favour  this  conjecture  nor  agree  with  his 
ideal  of  the  reformer's  appearance  in  maturer  years  (i.  30). 
Calvin  received  his  early  education  in  company  with  the  children 
of  the  Mommor  family,  the  noblest  in  the  district ;  the  expense, 
however,  was  borne  by  his  father.  He  then  proceeded  suc- 
cessively to  Paris,  Orleans,  and  Bourges — at  that  time  the  most 
renowned  law-school  in  France.  It  was  afterwards  remembered 
that  both  at  school  and  collie  he  was  severe  in  censuring  the 
faults  of  his  companions.  He  vras  distinguished  alike  hj  his 
talents  and  by  his  industry ;  such  was  his  reputation  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  that  he  was  requested  to  give  his  judgment  on  the 
question  of  Henry  VIH.'s  divorce,  which  was  then  submitted  ta 


*  Dr.  Stvbbiiig  eallt  tbe  good  nmn  *  Botteher  *-Miuttaking  the  word  which  < 
hni  tndo  (tit  a  proper  aune  J 

f  This  ia  said  tu  be  the  Picard  fom  of  Chauvin  ;  when  Latioiied,  it  became  Cal' 
vinuM,  aud  this  waa  again  reduced  ioto  the  fVench  form  Cahnn,  See  Bayle,  ait 
Calvinf  note  BB. 

the 
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tlie  learned  men  of  Europe.*  His  legal  studies  left  their  traces, 
both  for  good  and  for  erU,  on  the  mind  of  the  theologian. 

Although  tiie  profession  of  the  bar  was  that  which  his  father 
intended  him  eventnaily  to  follow,  Calnn  had  been  early  pro- 
vided with  preferment  in  the  church.  The  practice  of  the  age 
was  such  as  to  admit  of  his  obtaining  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Noyon  at  twelve,  and  a  parish  at  eighteen.  After  holding 
the  latter  for  two  years,  he  exchanged  it  for  another;  and>  al- 
though not  in  holy  orders,  he  preached  occasionally  to  hi« 
parishioner^^ 

From  Melchior  Wolmar,  a  German  professor  of  Bourges, 
Galvin  derived  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  a  determination 
towards  the  tenets  of  the  reformers  wha  had  lately  begun  to  agitate 
the  Church.  He  forthwith  preached  his  newly  embraced  opinions 
in  Bourges  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages  ;  and  such  was  his 
popularity  that  he  soon  felt  it  even  oppressive.  About  this 
time  his  father  died^ — probably  in  the  year  1532;  and  Calvin, 
DOW  his  own  master,  gave  up  law  for  theology,  and  removed  to 
Paris. 

Mr.  Dyer  ably  sketches  the  circumstances  of  the  period  (1 1-24) 
*-— the  causes,  political,  literary,  and  social,  which  had  disposed 
some  persons  to  welcome  a  reformation  of  religion,  and  others  to 
oppose  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  When  Calvin  agsun  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  capital,  persecution  was  busy  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  reformed  faith ;  many  had  been  put  to  death — and 
the  meetings  of  the  congregations  were  held  secretly,  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  and  alarms.  Calvin  preached  in  these  as- 
semblies with  zeal  and  energy ;  and,  by  way  of  a  plea  for  tolera- 
tion, he  pnbUshed  with  a  commentary  the  work  of  a  heathen 
philosopher — Seneca*s  treatise  De  Clemeniid.  This  first  of  his 
literary  works,  however,  was  little  noticed,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
eflfect  at  which  he  aimed. 

A  curious  incident  now  took  place.  Nicolas  Cop— -a  dull, 
edacions  German,  unless  M.  Audin*s  description  (i.  64)  does 
him  wrong — had  been  elected  rector  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  that 
capacity  had  to  deliver  an  oration  on  All  Saints'  day.f  The 
oranon  was  written  for  him  by  Calvin ;  and  to  the  astonishment 
and  horror  of  the  whole  Scurbonne,  the  rector  became  the  mouth- 
piece for  a  vehement  assertion  of  Justification  by  faith  only,  and 
the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  standard  of  doctrine. 


*  We  need  not,  hoirtY^,  wwpom  that  the  mppIioatioB  proceeded  fiDom  any  i 
source  than  the  Unirertity  of  Orleam,  where  he  wai  then  teaching. 

f  <  The  day  on  which  the  Catholics  bold  the  feast  of  Xa  Touttaint,"  says  the  eradite 
StebbingO.  37). 

Cop 
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Cop  was  denounced  to  the  parliament  of  Parb>  but  contrived  to 
escape  to  Basle,  his  native  place.  The  young  man,  whose 
share  in  the  affair  had  become  known^  was  also  sought  after ;  he 
too,  however,  escaped — ^in  the  disguise  of  a  vine-dresser,  according 
to  the  more  romantic  version — and  found  his  way  to  Noyon, 
where  he  sold  his  chaplaincy,  and  resigned  his  parish  to  a  kins- 
man. As  might  perhaps  be  anticipated,  M.  Audin  does  not 
allow  him  to  pass  uncensured,  cither  for  keeping  his  preferments 
so  long,  or  for  the  manner  in  which  he  dbposed  of  them  (i.  63). 

After  a  period  of  wanderings,  Calvin  found  a  refuge  at  Nerac, 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre — a 
princesis  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  by  the  late  editor  of  her  corre- 
spondence, that  her  chief  characteristic  is  '  d* avoir  allii  Unite  sa 
vie  les  iddes  religieuses  et  les  idies  dC amour  mondain.*  *  Mr.  Dyer 
argues  that  her  Heptameron  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  light 
reflected  from  her  Miroir  de  TAme  P4cheresse — in  short,  that  she 
was  not  aware  what  naughty  stuff  she  wrote  in  her  '  more  than 
equivocal  tales ;'  and  possibly  some  of  his  readers— especially  if 
they  have  not  read  the  book — may  be  willing  to  adopt  this  view. 
If,  however,  it  were  otherwise,  religious  party  is  seldom  critical 
as  to  the  character  of  its  patrons ;  and  Margaret  might  not  the  less 
have  been  honoured  as  a  distinguished  favourer  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. What  we  know  is  that  she  exerted  herself,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  the  King's  mistress,  to  procure 
toleration  for  the  Protestants  from  her  brother  Frauds  I.,  and 
that  at  her  own  little  court  their  leaders  were  always  welcome. 

In  1534  Calvin  returned  to  Paris^  not  without  some  risk,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  Michael  Servetus,  a  Spanish  physician, 
who  had  begun  to  vent  some  novel  opinions,  and  bad  inrited  him 
to  a  disputation  or  conference.  Servetus,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  failed  to  keep  his  appointment;  nor  did  the  two  meet 
until  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  and  in  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  October,  1534,  occurred  the  affair  of  'The  Placards.* 
Bills  printed  at  Neufchatel,  and  filled  with  violent  abuse  of  the 
Romish  doctrines,  were  posted  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
even  within  the  palace.  The  King  was  highly  indignant.  The 
image  of  the  patroness,  St.  Genevieve,  was  paraded  through  the 
city  by  way  of  a  solemn  lustration ;  and  twenty-four  '  Lutherans  * 
were  put  to  death,  with  circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty. 

In  this  season  of  danger  Calvin  fled  to  Basle,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Bucer,  Capito,  and  other  noted  reformers.     It 

*  G4nio,  quoted  bj  Dyer,  p.  18. 

is 
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is  disputed  whether  he  knew  Erasmus,  who  was  then  resident  in 
the  same  city ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  sure  that  acquaintance 
between  two  such  men  could  never  have  developed  into  love. 

At  Basle  was  completed  and  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
InstituHo  CkristiancB  Rdigumis.  The  preface,  addressed  to  the 
King  of  France,  is  often  to  this  day  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
three  most  famous  prefaces  that  the  world  has  seen — Casaubon*s 
to  Polybius  and  that  of  De  Thou's  History  being  those  ranked 
with  it.  Perhaps  these  three  may  deserve  the  pre-eminence 
assigned  to  them ;  but,  as  they  are  all  the  productions  of  French- 
men, all  written  in  Latin,  and  all  within  no  great  distance  of 
time,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  position  of  the  original 
critic  (whoever  he  was)  may  have  somewhat  influenced  his  judg- 
ment. Calvin's  Preface  is  unquestionably  a  very  remarkable 
composition ;  but  even  Dr.  Henry  allows  that  it  is  wanting  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  and  that  it  was  more  likely  to  have  provoked  the 
King  than  to  have  converted  him — ^if  Madame  d'Etampes  ever 
got  him  to  look  at  it,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence. 

At  the  time  of  publishing  his  *  Institution,'  Calvin  was  only 
twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and  the  first  edition  was  far  less  exten- 
sive than  the  work  as  it  now  appears.  We  are  told,  however, 
that  it  contained  all  the  leading  principles  which  the  author 
maintained  through  life — his  theories  of  justification,  election, 
and  reprobation,  his  system  of  church-polity  *  and  discipline,  his 
doctrine  as  to  the  sacraments.  In  one  considerable  point  only 
he  afterwards  altered  his  views.  The  early  editions  contained 
some  strong  passages  in  favour  of  religious  toleration ;  and  these 
were  withdrawn  after  the  punishment  of  Servetus. 

From  Basle  Calvin  went  into  Italy,  where  he  spent  some  time 
at  the  court  of  Ferrara.  The  Duchess,  Rente,  a  French  princess, 
was  a  zealous  partizan  of  the  Reformation.  She  had  been  a 
Lutheran,  but  about  this  time  embraced  the  opinions  with  which 
the  name  of  Calvin  began  to  be  associated.  A  treaty  which  was 
soon  after  concluded  between  her  husband  and  the  Pope  dis- 
persed the  refugees  whom  religion  had  attracted  to  Ferrara;  and 
Calvin  repaired  for  the  last  time  to  Noyon,  in  order  to  dispose 
of  some  property  which  had  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother.  As  he  does  not  mention,  in  any  published  letter, 
that  he  visited  the  graves  of  his  parents  and  wept  over  them,  M. 
Audin  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  on  his  want  of  all  natural  affec- 
tion !  (i.  145.) 

*  Dr.  Stebbing  informs  ut  tbat  *  CaWin^t  views  as  to  OnuxcYi-establithmenta  are 
altogether  evitngelical ;  he  regards  them  as  standing  on  the  tame  ground  <u  bishops,* 
In  the  original,  Dr.  Henry  is  sneaking  of  Calvin's  view  as  to  Church-e/(/ers,  and  says 
that  he  *  places  fAese  on  a  level  with  bighops.'  (Germ.  i.  130 ;  £ng.  i.  84.) 
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It  was  now  Calvin*s  intention  to  settle  at  Basle ;  but,  as  the 
direct  road,  through  Lorraine,  was  shut  up  bj  war,  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  circuit  by  way  of  Geneva.  On  this  circomstance  the 
whole  of  his  after  hutory  was  to  turn. 

The  revolutions  through  whidi  Geneva  had  passed  are  related 
by  Mr.  Dyer  with  great  clearness  and  spirit.  For  us  it  must 
be  enough  to  say  that  during  several  centuries  the  actual 
princes  had  been  a  line  of  bishops,  who  acknowledged  the  counts 
of  Geneva  as  their  liege-lords.  In  1401  the  rights  of  the  counts 
were  transferred  to  the  ducal  bouse  of  Savoy,  which  endeavoured 
also  to  obtain  possession  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  bishops. 
I'hese  became  in  time  the  creatures  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  ;  and 
hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  many  of  the  leading  citizens 
were  ready  to  welcome  the  Reformaction  as  a  help  towards  shaking 
off  a  foreign  dominion. 

William  Farel,  the  first  reformer  of  Genera,  was  a  native  of 
Dauphiny,  bom  in  1489.  He  became  regent  of  the  college  of 
Cardinal  le  Moine,  at  Paris,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  his 
office  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  new  doctrines.  His 
seal  was  untempered  by  discretion  or  charity.  We  read  of  him 
as  sojourning  successively  at  Basle,  Monlbelliard,  Strasburg, 
Berne,  and  Neufchaiel — everywhere  exciting  the  multitudes  by 
his  rough,  noisy  eloquence — rendering  the  Reformation  odious  to 
persons  of  a  different  character  by  his  outrageous  manner  of  ad- 
vocating it — and  driven  in  consequence  from  one  town  or  territoiy 
to  another.*  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  the 
authorship  of  the  Placards  which  had  produced  such  excitement 
in  Paris. 

It  was  in  1532,  when  the  state  of  things  at  Geneva  was  very 
unsettled,  that  Farel  made  his  first  appearance  there.  *  Au 
mois  d'Octobre/ — ^writes  Sister  Jeanne  de  la  Jusste,  a  nun  who 
has  left  a  most  curious  account  of  the  movement  by  which  her 
order  was  expelled  from  Geneva — *vint  a  Geneve  un  chetif 
malheureux  predicant  nomme  Maitre  Guillaume.'  He  is  de- 
scribed after  other  authorities  as  •  a  little  man,  with  a  vulgar  face, 
a  narrow  forehead,  a  pale  complexion,  and  two  or  three  tufis  of 
an  ill'Combed  red  beard,  but  whose  fiery  eye  and  expressive 
mouth  announced  a  more  remarkable  character  than  his  general 
appearance  seemed  to  indicate.^     (Dyer,  43.) 

FarePs  first  visit  to  Geneva  ended  in  a  forcible  expulsion ;  but 

*  <  Sous  )tt  roit  de  Juda,'  sayi  M.  Audin  (i.  160),  *  Farel  aurait  jou4  le  rdle  de 
prophite }  eu  Franconie,  celui  de  Mutoer  ou  de  Bocbold ;  eu  Angleteire  au  besoio  il 
aurait  remplace  Cromwell  ou  Xuox.'  Are  we  to  uuderttand  that  tbU  ulbmmoutane 
Romanist  classes  the  Jewish  propliets  with  Muucer,  Knox,  and  Cromwell  f 
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he  prevailed  on  a  countryman  of  his  own,  Antony  Froraent,  to 
attempt  a  continuation  of  the  work  which  had  been  begun.  Fro- 
ment  hired  a  large  room,  and  gave  out  that  he  would  teach  read- 
ing and  writing  to  persons  of  any  age  in  a  month ;  if  they  did  not 
learn  within  the  time,  there  was  to  be  no  payment.  Under  cover 
of  this  captivating  proposal  the  new  doctrines  were  introduced, 
and  soon  gained  many  proselytes.  After  a  time,  Farel  was  able 
to  return  to  Geneva ;  and  there  he,  Froment,  and  Viret,  backed 
"by  the  influence  of  the  Bernese  envoy,  by  and  by  prevailed 
over  all  opposition.  The  Bishop  was  expelled,  the  religions 
houses  were  suppressed,  images  and  altars  were  destroyed ;  and 
in  August,  1535,  the  Reformed  faith  and  a  Bepublican  govern- 
ment were  formally  established. 

*The  Genevese,*  says  Mr.  Dyer,  *now  turned  their  attention 
towards  placing  the  new  Church  on  a  permanent  footing.  Four  ministers 
and  two  deacons  were  appointed,  with  fixed  salaries,  payable  out  of 
the  ecelesiastioal  revnenues.  B^ulations  were  made  to  enforoe  a 
stricter  discipline.  All  shops  were  ordered  to  be  shut  on  the  Sabbath ; 
a  sermon  was  appointed  to  be  preached  at  four  in  the  morning  for 
servants  and  such  as  could  not  attend  at  a  later  hour ;  the  commumon 
was  to  be  administered  four  times  a  year  ;*  baptism  on  any  day  what- 
ever, but  only  by  a  minister,  and  in  the  church.  Nor  was  the  education 
of  youth  n^lected.  A  school  was  established  at  the  Convent  de  Eive, 
and  Saunier  appointed  to  the  mastership.' — p.  59« 

Matters  had  advanced  thus  far  when  Calvin  arrived  at  Geneva, 
in  the  summer  of  1536.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  the  house  of  the 
minister  Viret,  with  the  intention  of  passing  only  a  single  night 
in  the  city ;  but  Farel  beoame  aware  of  his  arrival;  and  resolved, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  a  person  whose 
learning  and  ability  were  already  famous.  Calvin  at  first  re- 
aisted  his  importunities ;  whereupon  Farel,  assuming  the  air  of 
a  prophet,  denounced  God's  curse  on  all  his  undertadcings  if  he 
should  refuse  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  Geneva.f  Calnn 
■regarded  this  as  a  call  from  heaven,  and  consented  to  re- 
main. 

The  relation  of  these  two  men  to  each  other  is  very  remarkable. 
Thus  far  the  Reformation  of  Geneva  had  been  the  work  of 
Farel ;  he  was  the  elder  by  twenty  years ;  and  we  have  seen  how  at 
the  first  interview  he  spoke  to  Calvin  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet. 

*  '  The  communion,'  writes  Dr.  Stubbing, '  wm  administered  four  times  a-y«ar,  and 
he  /nnueJf  [Farel]  distributed  th  bread '  ( i.  98.)  The  German  words  mean, '  in  which 
he  made  uee  <f  common  bread  * — t.  e.  as  distioguiabed  fW>m  the  wafer.  Elsewhere 
(i.  143)  the  word  viermalig  ^quarterly),  which  is  used  of  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  is  translated  *  frequent,*  as  if  it  were  triehnaUg, 

t  The  rsader  maj  perhaps  remember  a  similar  scene  between  Rough  and  Knox  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.  (See  Tytler^s  Hist  of  Scotland,  toI.  vi.  p.  10,  ed.  1842.) 
Did  Rough  borrow  the  ideafrom  Farel  t  .^  t 
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But  he  felt  the  ascendfncj  of  hU  janior's  mind ;  he  at  once 
yielded  him  the  precedence,  and  through  all  the  after  period  of 
their  long  connexion  looked  up  to  him  with  reverence.  Calvin, 
on  the  other  hand,  esteemed  his  elder  colleague  for  the  warmth 
of  his  zeal,  for  his  indefatigable  labours,  for  his  uushrinkii^ 
courage,  and  his  power  of  popular  oratory.  He  was  not  blind 
to  his  faulUf  but  he  felt  his  value.  He  himself  was  at  once 
appointed  teacher  of  theology^  and  in  the  following  year  (1537) 
he  accepted  the  office  of  minister.  In  conjunction  with  Fard, 
he  drew  up  a  short  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  people  swore 
that  they  would  abide  by  it. 

The  person  by  whom  Farel  had  been  informed  of  Calvin's 
arrival  at  Geneva  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  Caroli,  a  doctor 
of  the  Sorbonne,  who  had  already  been  twice  a  papist  and  twice 
a  protestant.  This  theological  Dalgetty  soon  after  fell  into 
trouble  on  account  of  some  sermons  of  his;  and,  by  way  of 
diverting  the  danger,  he  charged  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Viret  with 
Arianism.  A  synod  met  at  Lausanne  for  the  purpose  of  ccm- 
sidering  the  matter.  Calvin  enei^etically  asserted  his  orthodoxy, 
and  declared  that  Caroli  had  ^  no  more  faith  than  a  dog  or  a  pig.' 
He  refused,  however,  to  subscribe  the  Three  Creeds-— expressing 
himself  against  ^  the  tyranny  of  compelling  one  man  to  speak 
the  language  of  another* — words  peculiarly  edifying  from  one 
so  punctilious  in  framing  articles  of  faith,  and  so  strenuous  in 
enforcing  the  acceptance  thereof.  The  accused  also  olnected  to 
the  terms  Trinity  and  Person — not  that  Calvin  himself  had  may 
scruple  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  made  use  of  these  terms  in  his 
Institutionf  but  because  he  wished  to  stand  by  his  colleagues. 
It  appears,  however,  that  they  too  had  sanctioned  a  Catedhism 
in  which  the  terms  were  employed,  so  that  we  can  hardly  nnder^ 
stand  on  what  ground  they  now  objected  to  them  ;  much  less  can 
we  wonder  that  the  refusal  drew  down  very  general  suspicions 
on  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Genevan  Church  as  to  the  highest  of 
Christian  doctrines.  The  affair  of  Caroli  ended  in  an  exposure 
of  his  personal  character.  He  was  compelled  to  confess  a  mul- 
titude of  immoralities  and  evil  practices,  and  was  banished  from 
the  territories  of  the  Swiss  Reformed  Churches.  Within  a  short 
time  he  was  once  more  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and 
this  was  not  the  last  of  his  changes. 

The  system  of  discipline  which  the  preachers  had  laid  down 
now  b^an  to  excite  a  violent  outcry. 

^Lively  and  excitable,  the  Genevese  citizen  had  till  recently  indulged 
in  an  almost  unbounded  licence.  He  loved  dancing  and  music  in  the 
open  air.  The  doors  of  numerous  wine-shops  lay  always  open,  and  in 
rainy  weather,  or  to  those  whose  dancing  days  were  over,  ofl^rcd,  in 

^  addition 
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addition  to  liquor,  the  stimolus  of  cards.  Numeroiii  holidays  released 
the  tradesman  to  seek  recreation  in  the  form  most  agreeable.  Masque- 
rades  and  other  mummeries  were  frequent,  but,  above  all,  a  wedding 
was  the  source  of  supreme  excitement.  As  the  bells  rune  out  a  joyous 
carol,  the  bride  repaired  to  church,  surrounded  by  her  ^male  friends, 
each  adorned  as  her  charms  might  be  set  oif  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and  the  f<§te  was  concluded  by  feasting,  dancing,  and  revelry.   Worship,  ' 

such  as  it  was,  showed  the  cheerful  side  of  religion Purgatory 

opened  the  way  to  paradise,  and  purgatory  couM  be  abridged  by  the 
masses  of  the  priest  %  nay,  religion  shed  its  benign  influence  even  over 
the  temporal  affidrs  of  the  deveut  Catholic,  and  a  few  Credos  and 
PatemosterSy  a  little  holy  water,  or  an  offering  at  tlie  shrine  of  the 
patron  saint,  was  sufficient  to  avert  many  of  the  calamities  of  life. 
The  silver  tone  of  the  convent  bells,  'echoing  from  the  mountains  or 
stealing  softly  over  the  tranquil  sin-face  of  the  lake,  preserved  all 
within  their  sound  from  bad  weather,  ghosts,  enchantments,  and  even 
Satan  himself.  But  this  magic  power  they  possessed  not  unless  the 
priest  first  consecrated  them  to  the  Virgin — their  peculiar  patroness, 
and,  as  it  were,  riiler  of  the  air.  Bells  about  to  be  hung  were  carried 
to  the  font,  dressed  out  like  a  child  to  be  baptized.  Sponsors  stood  for 
them,  and  in  this  guise,  as  in  a  real  baptism,  they  Were  sprinkled  with 
water  and  smeared  with  chrism.  On  these  occasions  costly  dinners 
were  given,  and  even  in  poor  villages  one  hundred  gold  crowns  were 
sometimes  spent  od  the  ceremony.  Indulged  with  moderation,  many 
of  the  relaxations  above  alluded  to  were  innocent ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  were  carried  to  excess  in  Geneva,  and  that  the 
greatest  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed.' — Dyer^  pp.  75-7. 

All  this  was  now  to  be  rudely  changed.  An  oath  to  observe 
the  Confession  already  mentioned^  and  the  Ten  Comnmndments 
appended  to  it,  had  been  taken  by  the  citizens,  at  first  collectively 
and  afterwards  individually  (July,  1537).  And  forthwith  the 
clergy  set  about  the  work  of  moral  revolution. 

'  In  their  zeal  (proceeds  Mr.  Dyer)  they  frequently  oveist^ped  the 
bounds  of  discretion,  and  confounded  what  was  really  innocent  in  the 
same  anathema  with  what  was  fundamentally  vicious.  Cards  and 
dancing,  plays  and  masquerades,  were  absolutely  prohibited.  All 
holidays,  except  Sundays,  were  abolished,  and  that  was  observed  with 
the  strictness  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Marriage  was  ordered  to  be 
solemnized  with  as  little  show  as  possible.  Inst^  of  the  joyous  fl^e 
it  had  hitherto  been,  it  was  converted  into  a  purely  religious  ceremony, 
and  sanctified  by  a  sermon.  If  the  bride  or  her  companions  adorned 
themselves  in  a  fashion  contrary  to  what  was  evangelized^  they  were 
punished  with  imprisonment.  The  church  bells  were  dismantled  and 
cast  into  cannon.  The  citizens  were  strictly  enjoined  to  attend  the 
sermons,  and  to  be  at  home  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and 
tavern-keepers  were  ordered  to  see  that  their  customers  observed  these 
r^^tions.' — Ibid,^,  p.  78. 

A  large  body  rose  up  against  a  virtuoosness  ao  intolerant  of 

VOL.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  CLXXVi.  2  o  C"  t^r^c.  cakcs 
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cakes  and  alev  Sone  wlio  had  sworn  ta  the  Coahmom  began. 
to  complain  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  perjare  theoK 
selves.  At  the  election  of  Syndics,  the  ehief  magistrates  of  ikte 
Republic,  in  February,  1538,  the  four  successful  candidates  were 
aU  favourable  to  what  Calvin  styled  the  Libertine  party;  nay, 
one  of  them  had  lately  been  put  to  public  penance  for  gross 
licentiousness.  The  malcontents  invoked  the  arbitration  of 
Berne,  where  the  Reformation  had  been  conducted  with  a 
somewhat  gentler  band,  and  several  conferences  took  plac^^ 
without  any  satisfactory  results  la  liie  mean  tjme  Calyin  and 
Farel  preached  loudly  against  the  supiaanessof  the  goverement  as 
to  the  enforcement  of  discipline ;  and  on  the  11th  of  Masdi  they 
were  forbidden  '  to  meddle  with  politics,  or  U>  speak  of  tl» 
magistrates  in  the  pulpit.'  At  iiie  approach  of  Easter,  the 
clergy  were  required  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  with 
unleavened  bread,  after  the  usage  of  Berne.  They  refused 
not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  administer  it  at  all  in  a  city  where 
such  dissoluteness  and  disorder  prevailed ;  and,  in  defiance  of 
aA  edict  which  the  magistrates  issued  on  this  refusal,  prohibiting 
them  to  appear  in.  the  pulpit,  each  of  them  preached  twice  on 
Easter-day^  insisting  on  the  sacredness  of  the  ordinance,  and  oa 
the  necessity  of  guarding  it  from  proiaaatioa^  On  the  fbllowiog 
<]ay  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against  Calvin,  Farel, 
and  Couraud — an  old  blind  minister,  who  had  preached  with 
great  violence  when  his  brethren  were  forbidden  to  meddle  with 
politics.  They  withdrew  from  the  city,  declaring  that  it  was 
better  to  obey  God  than  man»  Calvin  and  Fard  repaired  to 
Berne,  where  they  obtained  the  intercession  of  the  Bernese 
council.  A  synod  which  soon  s^ter  met  at  Zurich,  also  exerted 
itself  in  their  favour ;  but  their  enemies  at  Geneva  were  not  to 
be  appeased,  and  the  decree  of  their  benishment  was  almost 
unanimously  confirmed  (May  22,  1538). 

After  a  short  stay  at  Basle,  Farel  was  appointed  minister  at 
NeuCch&tel,  where  he  had  laboured  in  former  years,  and  Calvin 
accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  at  Strasburg  (then  a  free  city  of 
the  empire)  which  had  early  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  was 
now  the  residence  of  Bucer,  Hedio,  and  other  eminent  divines. 
Here  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  became 
the  pastor  of  the  French  congregation,  composed  in  great  part 
of  persons  whom  his  fame  had  aUracted  to  the  town. 

This  period  of  his  life  was  one  of  comparative  leisure^  and  is 
important  as  to  his  literary  history.  It  was  now  that  he  found 
time  to  expand  his  Institution  into  a  far  more  considerable  bulk 
than  the  first  slight  octavo.  Now,  too,  appeared  his  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  earliest  of  those  ex^etical 
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works  on  which  hb  reputation  bm  a  writer  is  chiefly  founded. 
To  these  are  to  be  added  his  book  De  Ccsna  Domini,  and  his 
answer  to  Cardinal  Sadolet,  who  had  taken  occasion  from  the 
disorders  of  GieneYa  to  advise  its  citizens  ta  return  to  the  unitj  of 
Rome.  Daring  this  period  Calvin  also  attended  several  con- 
ferences which  were  held  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  religion* 
At  the  last  of  these,  the  celebrated  diet  of  Raiisbony  in  1541« 
ke  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  Strasburg.  But  while  his 
reputation  was  daily  oo  the  increase,  he  was  oppressed  by  the 
cares  of  poverty.  His  stipend  was  small,  and  one  attempt  at  least 
to  obtain  an  addition  to  it  was  unsuccessful.  Such  were  his  necessi* 
ties  that  he  was  obliged  U>  sell  his  library — {Ej^,  15  and  54). 

At  this  very  time,  however,  he  was  looking  out  for  a  wife. 
It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  romantic  even  in  love ;  here  is  his 
last  of  requisites  :-«- 

^  The  only  beau^  that  entices  me  is,  that  she  be  dbaste,  obsdient, 
humble,  eeonomicai,  patient,  and  that  there  be  hopes  that  she  will  be 
solicitoas  about  my  health.' 

Several  ladies  were  suggested  by  bis  friends ;  and  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  as  an  instance  of  scrupulousness  which  has  seldom 
been  imitated  by  popular  divines,  that  he  objected  to  one  of 
them  '  because  he  was  afraid  that  she  might  think  too  much  of 
her  birth  and  breeding ' — {Henry ,  i.  408).  At  length  his  cboifie 
fell  on  Idelette  de  Bures,  the  widow  of  a  Flemish  anabaptist 
whom  he  had  converted.  M.  Audin  tells  us  that  she  was  '  black 
but  comely,  like  the  Spouse  of  the  Canticles.'  Beza  describes 
her  as  *  gravis  honestaque  foemina,*  and  adds  the  epithet  '  lec<- 
tassima'  {Henry ^  i.  413),  which  the  ingenious  Dr.  Stebbing 
translates  by  '  well-read  !*  (i.  263.)  It  would  seem  that  the  lady 
brought  her  husband  some  property,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  his 
distresses.     Their  only  child,  a  son,  died  in  infancy.* 

In  the  meanwhile  matters  were  going  on  badly  at  Geneva.  The 
party  which  had  procured  the  banishment  of  the  ministers  carried 
everything  in  ito  own  way  for  a  time.  A  comical  vengeance  was 
taken  on  the  memory  of  poor  Farel;  a  fryingpan  filled  with 
farets  was  carried  about  the  streets,  ^comme  pour  dire,'  saya 
Spon,f  'qu*ib  avment  fricasi^  Farel.*  The  reader  may  ask— < 
What  were  farets 'i     M.  Audin  will  tell  him  that  they  were  'je 

%*  With  respect  to  the  issue  of  Calvin's  marriage,  his  Romish  detractors  areas  regard- 
less of  consistency  as  of  authority.  Some  tell  us  that  the  hereuarch't  bed  was  cursed, 
vith  a  judicial  barreoDess ;  otbeit  relate  that  a  son  of  his,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dogy  and  having  tried  the  usual  remedies  in  vain,  was,  by  way  of  a  last  resource,  sent 
by  his  father  to  a  church  of  St.  Hubert,  where,  aher  having  duly  performed  his  devo- 
tions, the  youth  was,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Saint,  *  cured  of  his  double 
madness — ^tbe  canine  and  the  Calvinistic'  This  story  has  been  versiSed  by  a  sealous 
poet  See  Bayle,  Art.  Calmn,  Notes  R,  S. 
t  Hist  de  Geneve,  ii.  26,  ed.  1730. 
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ne  sais  qael  poisson;'  and  be  adds  that  'quand  le  pbisson  ^tait 
catt,  on  le  servait  aux  convives,  qui  tnangeaient  ainsi  Messire' 
Fare!  tout  bouillant,  au  milieu  de  rires  inextinguibles  sur  la  chair 
coriaoe  du  pauvre  ministre'  (i.  281).     According  to  this  account, 
the  Genevese  must  have  put  themselves  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  suffering,  in  eating  the  unknown,  mysterious,  leatbeiy  fish  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  out  their  indifferent  joke.     But  the  fact  is, 
as  we  learn  from  Spon,  that^r^  was  nothing  else  than  the 
Gfenevesename  for  a  lamp-mck;  and,  of  course,  the  description  of 
the  banquet  is  entirely  due  to  the  biographer*s  lively  invention. 
But  there  were  worse  things  than  the  fricassee  of  lamp- wicks; 
we  read  of  indecent  spectacles  in  the  streets,  violent  affrajs,  and 
even  v^orse  scandals.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  exiles  endeavoured  to  stem  this  disorder ; 
and  a  general  wish  arose  among  the  more  respectable  inhabitantm 
that  Calvin   might  be   recalled.      *  They  saw,'  says   Hooker, 
*  that  his  name   waxed  every  day  greater  abroad,   and    that, 
together  with  his  fame,  their  infamy  was  spread,  which  had  so 
rashly  and  childishly  ejected  him.'     They  probably  supposed, 
as  the  same  great  writer  suggests,  that  he  might  now  be  found 
more  willing  than  before  to  concede  something.*     They  may, 
too^  have  felt  some  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  he  had  shown 
towards  their  Church  by  defending  it  against  Sadolet. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1540,  the  Council  passed  a  resola- 
fion  that  Calvin  should  be  invited  to  return.  He  was  not,  how-- 
ever,  disposed  to  come  at  the  first  bidding.  It  would  seena 
as  if  he  wished  to  make  his  value  felt;  nor  need  we  refuse  at 
the  same  time  to  believe  his  professions  of  unwillingness  again 
to  encounter  the  troubles  of  a  struggle  with  the  multitude,  and 
the  possibility  of  renewed  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the  civil 
authorities.  It  was  not  until  after  repeated  invitations  from  the 
Genevese — when  they  had  employed  the  mediation  of  oth^r 
reformed  communities — when  Farel  and  Bucer  had  threatened 
him  with  the  curse  of  God  in  case  of  his  refusal,  and  had  re- 
minded him  of  the  story  of  Jonah — ^it  was  not  until  after  all 
this  that  he  agreed  to  resume  his  position.  Hie  decree  of 
banishment  against  the  ministers  was  reversed  on  the  1st  of  May^ 
1541 ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September  Calvin  re-entered  Geneva 
with  something  like  a  public  triumph.  Couraud  was  by  this  time 
dead,  and  Farel  remained  at  Neufch&tel. 

A  house  and  garden  were  provided  for  Calvin  by  the  State.  The 

*  Pief.  to  Eccl.  Pol.  c.  ii.  §  4  (vol.  i.  y.  363,  ecb  KebU,  1836).  We  are  sur. 
prued  that  Mr«  Dyer  hai  nowhere  alluded  to  Houker*f  mailerlj  eketch  of  Calviu'e 
oiiiorj. 

situation 
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fituatioD  commanded  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Leman  lake  and  its 
iiackground  of  mountains  ;  but  to  such  beauties  the  Reformer  was 
^tterlj  indifferent*  His  salary  was  fixed  at  fifty  dollars,  with  twelve 
Strikes  of  corn  and  two  casks  of  wine.  The  givers  r^arded  this 
as  a  handsome  allowance  (^gage  considerable*).  Calvin  was 
neither  greedy  nor  luxurious^  and«  in  addition  to  his  wife's 
means,  found  it  sufiicient  for  his  wants» 

'  The  followiag  was  the  prdioaiy  routiae  of  his  inde&tigable  labours 
after  his  return.  He  preached  every  d^  during  each  alternate  week j 
ihrice  a-week  he  gave  lectures  in  Theology;  he  presided  in  the 
consistory  every  Thursday;  and  every  Friday,  at  the  meetings  for 
Scriptural  discussion,  held  in  St.  Peter's  Church,  delivered  almost  a 
complete  lecture.  When  it  was  not  his  week  to  preach,  he  had  his 
books  brought  to  him  in  bed  at  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
dictated  to  an  amanuensis.  When  it  was  his  turn  to  preach,  he  was 
always  reeAy  at  the  appmnted  hour  [4  a.m.  apparently]  ;  and,  when 
he  returned  home,  he  either  went  to  bed  again,  or  threw  himself  upon 
it  in  his  clothes  to  pursue  his  literary  avocations.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  muHifariouB  pursuits,  he  found  time  to  r^ly  to  the  numerous 
letters  which  he  received  from  all  parts  on  subjects  connected  with 
theology  and  church-government.' — Dyer^  p.  126. 

His  cares  and  bis  correspondence  were  indeed  great  and  in- 
cessant. First  and  foremost,  the  time  was  come  for  realizing  that 
system  of  a  Church  which  bad  long  possessed  his  mind,  and  had 
already  been  set  forth  in  the  Institutions.  A  church  he  had 
ilefined  as  existing  '  wherever  the  word  of  God  is  sincerely 
preached  and  heard>  and  the  sacraments  administered  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance.'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  he  held 
to  be  independent  and  exclusive  in  things  purely  spiritual;  but 
be  laid  it  down  as  an  undoubted  scriptural  principle  that  all  men 
are  bound  to  submit  to  the  established  civil  government — and  that 
'  spiritual  liberty  may  very  well  consist  with  political  servitude.' 
(Instit.  iv.  20-1).  We  may,  perhaps,  be  surprised  to  find  such 
doctrine  proceeding  from  the  patriarch  of  puritanism.  There 
•was,  however,  a  reserve  of  the  case  in  which  the  commands  of 
the  ma^strate  should  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  God ;  and,  al- 
though this  exception  contemplated  only  a  passive  refusal  of 
compliance,  it  appears  that  Calvin  looked  on  complacently  when 
bis  followers  in  France  afterwards  extended  its  application  to 
armed  resistance  or  rebellion.  In  the  church  were  appointed 
the  ofiices  of  preacher,  doctor,  deacon,  and  lay-elder.  The 
divine  institution  of  episcopacy  was  denied ;  but  Calvin  did  not 
object  to  the  government  of  bishops  in  states  difiierently  consti- 
tuted from  his  own  little  republic ;  and  he  himself,  during  his 
lifetime,  exercised  a  more  than  episcopal  authority  in  Geneva. 
Unlike  tlie  more  extreme  party  among  his  Scotch  admirers,  he 
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left  to  the  State  tbe  patronage  of  eccl«dAfl(ticaI  benefices.    The 
government  of  the  Cfinrch  was  vested  in   a  consistory,  com- 
posed of  six  ministers  and  twelve  lay-elders.     Accoiding  to 
the  constitution  of  this  body^  one  of  the  syndics  was  to  be  the 
president ;  but  Calvin  soon  contrived  to  secure  the  presidency  for 
himself,  retained  it  throughout  his  life,  and  oflered  to  bequeatb 
it  to  Beza.     The  consistory  met  weekly,  and  took  cognizance  of 
doctrine  and    morals.      Exclusion  from  the   Lord's   table   was 
the  highest  punishment  which  this  tribunal  could  of  itself  inflict. 
When  spiritual  punishments  were  insufficient,  the  offenders  were 
banded  over  to  the  civil  court,  and  were  there  dealt  with  in  no 
gentle  way.     It  was  a  principle  with  Calvia  that  the  Church  was 
to  be  supported  by  the  State,  and  that  the  latter  should  aid  her 
censures  by  temporal  penalties.     In  addition  to  all  his  labours 
in  regulating  the  Churdi,  he  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
ckil  law ;  and  here  the  lore  which  he  bad  aoquired  at  Orleaos 
and  Boui^es  was  turned  to  account     The  joint  object  of  the 
civil  and  the  spiritual  legislations  was  to  establish  a  theocracy  ea 
the  ancient  Jewish  model.     Calvin's  system,  however,  was  more 
severe  than  that  of  Moses.     Its  punishments  were   generally 
heavier ;  it  inflicted  death  more  frequently,  and  substituted  more 
terrible  for  milder  modes  of  execution.     All  manner  of  merrii- 
ment  was  sternly  put  down.     It  was  criminal  to  celebrate  any  of 
the  abolished  festivals,  or  to  offer  children  for  baptism  after  the 
names  of  popish  saints.     Some  young  persons  were  exeommmii- 
cated  for  playing  a  twelfth  night  game.     Men  were  imprisoned  for 
reading  Amadis  de  Gaul,    fjnchastity  of  every  shade  was  sternly 
punished.*     One  case  is  recorded  of  a  person  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  a  whipping  for  adultery,  and  appealed  to  a  higher 
court ;   this  court,  in  revising  the  process,  found  that  he  had 
before  been  guilty  of  the  same  sin,  and  at  once  sentenced  him  to 
death  (Dyer,  152).     All  kinds  of  blasphemy  were  visited  with 
heavy  penalties ;  and  it  was  considered  a  blasphemy  to  speak 
against  the  foreigners  who  had  taKen  refuge  at  Geneva  for  the 
sake  of  religion.     '  Very  beautiful,*  says  Dr.  Henry,  (ii.  72)  *  is 
the  severity  with  which  parental  authority  was  enforced.'     As 
examples  c^  this  beauty,  he  mentions  that  one  child  was  beheaded 
for  striking  his  parents,  and  that  another  was  condemned  to  death 
for  a  mere  attempt  to  strike  his  mother^  and  wi^  difficulty  escaped 
the   extreme   penalty.      Witchcraft   was   zealously   sought  out. 

♦  Dr.  Stebbinic  H.  S62)  translates  Hurerei  by  *  witchcraft;'  tin  Uededieheg 
Dienstwiodchen*  (ue,  a  dissolute  maidsemmft)  bj  <  a  yottng  ftmalesntiger;'  at fi.  365 
be  puts  legislature  for  UgiskUiotu  In  like  fiisbion  *  Der  ftircfatbare  Uht  temUe) 
Richelieu'  becomes  <  the  wretched  Richelieu.'  (Germ.  i.  130  ;  Sng.  i.  168.)  But 
ohe  I  jam  aofts. 

.p^^^Within 
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Witfain  •mm''  mxtf  jMn  no  immc  dnn  a  bnndred  and  Eftj 
-saAired  death  for  th»  crtnv.  Spies  or  watchmen  were  esta- 
Uished»  Willi  charge  to  report  to  the  oonsiatory  all  breaches 
-of  disoipliiie ;  and  it  nmy  be  easily  believed  that  this  imrti- 
totioB  became  subject  to  great  abuses.  There  was  an  annual 
visitation  of  every  house  in  the  dty ;  not  a  quiet  pastoral  call^ 
Jbot  a  soleam  inspeolion  of  the  family  by  a  minister  and  a  lay- 
elder,  with  an  inquisition  into  the  habits  of  the  members.  To 
this  was  added  in  1550  a  system  df  catechiaing  from  house  to 
Jumse.  Attendance  at  Bcrmons  was  rigidly  insisted  on.  To 
-laugh  during  a  secmon  was  a  matter  whidi  drew  after  it  three 
days'  impnsoMnent,  aad  the  necessity  of  publicly  asking  pardon^ 
'  To  impi^  Calvin's  doctrine,  or  the  proceedings  of  the  can- 
ttstory,  endai^ered  life.  For  such  an  offence  a  Ferrarese  lady 
ynA  condemned  in  1559  to  beg  pardon  of  God  and  tbemagisteates^ 
and  to  leave  the  city  in  twenty- four  hoars,  on  pain  of  being  he- 
beaded '  (JDyer,  144). 

The  conolunon  ol  Dr,  Henry'e  remarks  on  this  frigbtfal/ 
seventy  is  quito  beyoaid  us,  but  too  curious  to  be  omitted  : — 

^  An  intdlifent  duid  onee  said,  when  readhig  the  Old  Testament^ 
^<  It  must  require  gveat  trust  in  Ood  to  put  a  man  to  death."  This 
wtss  the  prpfoandest  thing  that  could  be  uttered  reopeettng  captial 
punishments.  And  when  it  is  seen  how  the  Genevese  legislatiany 
which  had  a  minister  of  religion  for  its  author j  placed  with  life,  one 
cannot  help  deephfeeling  that  trust  in  God  lay  at  the  foundation  of 
it  aUj  and  that  Calvin^s  sanguinary  principle  was  grounded  in  his 
religion.'' — ii.  79. 

But  what  was  the  effect  of  all  this  discipline?  Let  us  hear 
a  recent  Genevese  antiquary  of  unquestioned  learning : — 

^  To  those  who  imagine  that  Calvin  did  nothing  but  good  I  could 
produce  our  registers  covered  with  records  of  illegitimate  children, 
which  were  exposed  in  all  parts  of  the  town  and  country ;  hideous 
trials  for  obscenity ;  wills  in  which  fathers  and  mothers  accuse  their 
children  not  only  of  errors  but  of  crimes ;  agreements  before  notaries 
between  young  women  and  their  lovers,  in  which  the  latter,  in  the 
presence  of  the  parents  of  their  paramours,  make  them  an  allowance 
to  the  education  of  their  ill^itimate  offspring.  I  could  instance 
rnifhitrndes  of  forced  marriages,  in  which  the  deNnquents  were  cotf- 
4neted  &om  the  ptison  to  the  ehurdi ;  mothers  who  abandmrad  theAr 
children  to  the  hospital,  whilst  they  themselves  lived  m  abundance 
with  a  second  husband ;  bundles  of  lawsuits  between  brothers ;  heaps 
of  secret  denunciations ;  men  and  women  burnt  for  witchcraft ;  sen- 
tences of  death  in  frightful  numbers ;  and  all  these  things  among  the 
generation  nourished  by  the  mystic  manna  of  Calvin.'* 

•  Galiffe,  *  Notices  G^n^alogiques/  quoted  by  Henry  (ii.  79J  and  translated  by  Dy* 
{153\  Some  of  tiie  Aberdeen  recordi,  pubHihed  by  the  SjAldmg  Club,  ibow  a  curioiu 
parauel  as  to  the  effSecti  of  the  old  Piesbyterian  discipline  in  Scotland. 
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Daring  the  years  which  followed  hit  retnni  to  Genera,  Calfm 
was  actiTely  employed  in  controreray  with  opponents  of  various 
kinds — Romanists,  Anabaptists,  astrologers^  '  Nicodemites,'  and 
otlMrs.  He  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  more  general  affairs 
of  the  Reformed  Churches  t  he  exerted  himself  in  vain  to  prevent 
the  scandal  of  a  pnUic  breach  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Zwinglians,  or  Sao-amentaries ;  and  he  began  to  acquire  a  qnasn 
papal  authority  over  a  large  party  in  every  oonntry  to  whicb  the 
Keformation  had  penetrat^.  Bnt  in  the  mean  time  he  had  to 
contend  with  no  small  difficulties  in  his  own  church  at  home. 
We  have  seen  that  the  *  Patriot'  party  had  been  sealons  in  ejectii^ 
the  Bomish  system  as  a  doubly  foreign  tyranny-— as  subjecting  them 
at  once  to  Rome  and  to  Savoy.  They  had  been  active  in  estaUish- 
ing  the  Reformation ;  and  Ami  Perrin,  their  leader,  had  himsdf 
been  the  bearer  of  the  invitation  by  which  Calvin  was  persuaded 
to  return  frcmi  exile.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Patriots  began  to 
find  the  ascendancy  of  the  reformed  clergy  more  intolerable  thsa 
anything  that  they  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  bishops  or  of  dukes. 
There  was  much  of  a  really  scandalous  kind  in  the  morals  of  the 
upper  classes:  and  now  it  appeared  that  the  Consbtory  knew  no 
respect  of  persons ;  that  it  was  bent  not  only  on  refbnnmg  vicc^ 
bnt  on  suppressing  the  most  harmless  amusements.  The  mi- 
nisters stormed  from  their  pulpits  against  all  who  were  obnoxious 
to  them,  denouncing  them  by  name^  loading  both  gentlemen  and 
ladies  with  the  most  unsavoury  epithets,  and  ransacking  htttofj';, 
alike  sacred  and  profane,  for  odious  ]xirallels :  and  as  the  title  of 
Patriots  was  naturally  a  recommendation  of  the  party,  Calvin 
en<leavonred  to  more  than  neutralize  it  by  substituting  that  of 
Libertines, — thus  mixing  them  up  with  a  pantheistic  sect  so  called, 
whose  doctrines  were  both  blasphiemous  and  immoral.*  We  shall 
probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that,  while  some  persons 
were  Libertines  in  both  the  senses,  the  greater  part  of  the  political 
party  had  no  other  connexion  with  the  speculative  Libertines  than 
a  common  dislike  of  Calvin  and  his  system. 

Among  the  Patriots  was  one  Pierre  Ameaux,  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  member  of  the  Council  of  Two  Hundred.  Infonnation  was 
given  that  this  person,  at  a  supper  in  his  own  house,  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  Calvin.  He  was  committed  to  prison,  and 
after  two  months  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  crdijunfy  anat' 

et/,t — two  ministers,  who  had  been  among  his  guests,  having  been 

.  -  -        -  - 

*  The  libertine  opinioni  vren /a$hionable  in  France;  and  CaMn  had  some  nn-- 
pleaiant  corretpoDdence  with  hit  old  patronets,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  becaoK  ahe 
entertained  two  preaohere  of  the  lect 

t  There  were  three  oounciU  at  G^era :  this  (condsting  of  twenty-fire  aiemlMis}, 
the  Sixty,  and  the  Two  Handred. 
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deposed  from  office  itt  the  mean  time.  Ameauz  apolo^ied 
for  the  words  which  bad  escaped  him,  and  pleaded  that  hm 
uttered  tbem  wbm  heated  with  wine.  In  addition  to>tbiejmpri« 
flonment  which  he  had  already  endured,  he  was  aentroeed  to  a 
£ne  of  sixty  dollars.  Calvin,  howerer,  appeared  before  the 
Council  at  the  head  of  the  ministers,  and  demanded  that  the 
sentence  should  be  cancelled  as  too  mild,  .     ^ 

*  Bf  a  second  sentence  Ameaux  was  condemned  to  {the  degrading 
punishment  called  the  amends  honorable  ;  namely,  to  parade  the  town 
}n  his  shirt  with  hare  head  and  a  lighted  torch  In  his  hand,  and  to 
iioiflh  by  making  on  his  knees  a  public  acknowledgment  of  his  am- 
tritioB.  — jDyiw,  203. 

By  this  affair  (1546)  Calvin  found  his  influence  strengthened, 
land  he  proceeded  to  nrake  an  unsparing  use  of  it. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Ami  Ferrin  as  the  chief  of  the 
Patriots.  Calvin  usually  speaks  of  him  by  the  name  of  Ctsear-^ 
probably  in  allusion  to  his  office  of  captain-general.  He  adds 
by  turns  the  epithets  eamicus  and  trofficus,  and  represents  him  as 
n  vain,  noisy,  swaggering  man.  Perrin's  wife  was  the  danghtek* 
of  Fabri,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Patriot  party,  and  ia 
described  by  Calvin  as  a  '  prodigious  fury.'  While  the  govern- 
jment  of  Geneva  was  endeavouring  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Jfteformer's  return  by  enforcing  a  somewhat  rigid  discipline, 
Madame  Perrin  had  been  sentenced  to  penance  for  her  love  of 
dancing  ;*  and  a  relapse  into  the  diver^on  of  Herodtas*  dan^ter 
now  brought  her  under  the  notice  of  the  Consistory.  The  offence 
had  been  committed  at  a  weddings  and  Perrin  himsdf  had  been 
^ilty  in  the  same  way.  He  left  Geneva  for  a  time,  but  on  his 
return  he  was  imprisoned.  Stories  of  adultery  were  at  the  same 
time  brought  up  against  his  father-in-law  Fabri,  Madame  Perrin 
was  tried  ibr  her  dancing,  and,  having  behaved  contumaciously, 
she  was  thrown  into  close  confinement,  from  which,  however, 
she  contrived  to  make  her  escape. 

Next  day  a  letter  full  of  violent  threats  was  found  in  Calvin's 
pulpit.  Suspicion  fell  on  a  'Libertine*  named  Oruet;  one  of 
the  grounds  was  that  he,  like  others  of  his  party,  had  arrayed 
bis  nether  man  in  slashed  breeches — a  fashion  repugnant  to  Cal- 
vin's taste,  and  indicative,  it  seems,  of  a.  leaning  to  the  interest 
of  Berne.  Although  that  paper  did  not  appear  to  be  in  Gruet's 
hand,  objectionable  writings  were  found  in  his  house.  Perhaps 
the  most  damning  document  was  a  copy  of  Calvin*s  book  against 

*  Dr.  Stehhiiig  teUi  m  thai  thit  was  <  before  her  convenkm '  (L  330).  It  would  be 
Interetting  to  know  that  thi«  light-beeled  and  vehement  lady  ever  vnti  *  conrerted/  in 
the  CalviniKic  aeDte  of  the  word ;  but  unluckily  the  German  mean«  '  before  hie  [t.  e. 
Calfin'*!]  return.* 

Libertines 
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libertines  and  Aoabaptbts,  in  the  marg^a  of  wUcb  the  ^  liber- 
tine'  bad  wi^Uen  '  Tbutei  fohes.^  The  unhq^py^  tnaa  wm  tor- 
tured twice  a  day  for  a  month :  he  confessed  that  be  biMlplaoed 
Ibe  threatening  letter  in  'die  church,  b«t  myvM  not  discover  may 
•oeomplices.  He  was  sentenced  to  death  on  a  onmulattre  cfaav|^ 
of  blasphemy,  infidelity,  treason,  and  speaking  ill  of  Oalfin,  and 
was  beheaded  on  July  26,  1547.  There  can  be  no  donbt  thai 
Ofuel's  opitiions  merited  grsFe  reprebaticm ;  additaenal  evidence 
of  this  was  afforded  tbree  years  afterwards,  when  «  boofc  agaimH 
Tereaied  religion  was  discovered  in  a  garret  of  his  house;  but  as 
Ifttle  can  it  be  doubted  that  his  punishment  was  atrocious. 

In  April,  1549,  Calvin  lost  his  wife,  whom  he  lamented  widl 
decency,  but  does  not  appear  to  h»ve  greatly  missed.  A  few 
weeks  later  Geneva  reeeiTed  within  its  walls  a  person  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  oonspicnons  part  in  its  history.  Theodore 
de  Bese  was  born  at  YesMiay,  in  1519.  He  had  been  known  to 
Calvin  at  Bonrges,  and  subsequently  led  the  life  of  a  gvf, 
accomplished,  dissipated  man  of  the  work!.  A  severe  illMs, 
iiowever,  changed  his  views,  and  he  had  married  a  woman 
with  whom  he  had  before  cdbabited.  Calvm  procured  for  faim  a 
pnofessonhip  at  Lausanne,  and  directed  him  in  his  theological 
Teading.  Beca  soon  became  the  Reformer's  most  confidential 
£riend.  He  seconded  him  in  controversy,  and  took  np  opyoneafc 
whenever  Calvin  grew  ^ed  of  them :  he  succeeded  him  in  no 
incansiderable  part  of  his  authority,  both  at  Geneva  and  abroad ; 
be  edited  some  of  his  works,  and  wrote  his  life  with  more  of 
friendship  than  of  candour. 

We  have  not  room  for  the  history  of  the  Comensus  TigurinuM,  or 
Ckmcordat  by  which  the  Churchof  Zuricfa,rising  above  the  doctrine 
0f  a  mere  commemoration  in  the  Eucharist,  which  it  had  derived 
from  Zwingli,  accepted^  in  1549,  the  definition  of  Calvin,  and 
acknowledged  that  the  consecrated  elements  conveyto  the  liaiUifal 
receiver  the  body  and  blood  of  his  Redeemer.*  Nor  can  we 
enter  into  details  of  the  case  of  Bolsec,  who  pixyvoked  Cblvin  by 
questioning  bis  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  was  in  consequence 
banisbed  from  Geneva,  with  a  threat  of  a  whipping  if  be  should 
venture  to  return  (1551).  A  more  celebrated  contest  now 
demands  our  attrition. 


*  Bishop  Conn  says  as  to  Calvin's  doctrine  on  this  subject,  <  His  wocds  are  socb — 
80  conformable  to  ihe  style  and  mind  of  the  ancient  fathers — that  no  Catholic  Pro- 
testant would  wish  to  use  any  other'  (fits^.  of  Transuhstantiation),  Calvin's  doc- 
trine, in  short,  appears  to  have  agreed  with  that  of  the  Anglican  Choreh  as  to  the  de- 
finition of  the  sacramental  grace  in  itself;  bat  an  important  difference  arises  fhnn  the 
'manner  in  which  his  doctrine  of  Predestination  crosses  that  of  tlie  Xadunist.  (See 
Hdhler,  Symbolik,  p.  327,  ed.  Maim,  \U2.) 
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There  Ihned  a*  Genei^a  a  Frenriiinaii,  of  the  aaiae  of  William 
Trie.  He  bad  fled  from  Lyons  mk  aooount  of  religion^  but  be 
kept  op  a  oorreipODdeBoe  widi  a  relation  named  Ameys,  wbo 
tended  in  tbat  city  and  was  a  zealous  Bomanisl.  Arneys,  in  one 
of  bis  leileiis^  reproaebed  tbe  Gcneran  Cburdi  as  being  witbovt 
Older  or  dieapline;  to  whicb  Trie  replied,  on  tbe  26tb  of 
Fcbraary,  15S3,  tbat  Cslee  doctrines  and  beresies  were  carefully 
reppcseed  at  Genem;  and,  by  way  of  retort,  be  wenrt  on  to  say 
tbat,  wbile  men  were  cruelly  persecuted  and  slain  in  France  for 
embracing  tbe  pure  doctrine  of  Scripture,  tbe  most  horrible  blas- 
pbemies  were  rented  in  tbat  oonntry  witb  impunity.  No  fartber 
off  from  Ameys  dian  Yienne  (be  stated)  tbere  Irred  a  man  wbo 
bad  puUiabed  a  boric  subversive  of  tbe  very  foundation  of  tbe  faitb ; 
mid  be  enchsed  tbe  fini  sheet  of  ^e  work  as  a  specimen. 

The  person  thus  denounced  was  known  by  tbe  name  of  Yille^ 
»euve.  He  bad  settled  at  Yienne  about  twelve  years  before, 
under  tbe  wing  of  tbe  arcbUsbop,  wbo  bad  formeriy  been  bis 
fupil :  be  lived  in  bis  patron's  palace,  enjoyed  tbe  appoint* 
ment  of  pbysician  to  the  city,  and  was  dtttingnished  for  his 
medical  ddli.  In  an  edition  of  Ptolemy  be  had  questioned  the 
msoicnt  fcrttlity  of  the  Holy  Land;  but  tbe  passage  had  been 
cancelled  in  a  later  impression,  and  akbougb  tbere  were  some 
niii|yicious  matters  in  a  Latin  BiUe  whidh  be  bad  edited,  he 
lived  on  good  terms  and  in  good  repute  with  tbe  monks  and  clergy 
SHionndhinu 

TUs  person,  however,  bad  an  earlier  history,  of  wbidi  bis 
ecclesiastical  neighbours  were  ignorant ;  and  during  his  residence 
ait  Yienne  be  bad  found  leisure  for  employments  which  tbey 
little  suspected.  His  real  name,  as  Trie  informed  Ameys,  was 
Michael  Servetus,  and  under  that  name  he  had  many  years  before 
been  somewhat  notorious. 

Miffuel  Servede  was  bom  at  Yillanueva,  in  Aragon,  in  1509, 
the  year  of  Calvin's  birth.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  at 
tbe  same  time  paid  much  attention  to  theology.  The  writings  of 
tbe  German  rdbrmers  failed  to  satisfy  his  craving  after  novelty ; 
be  adopted  antitrinitarian  opinions,  and,  finding  himself  unsafe 
at  Toulouse,  fled  into  Germany,  where,  before  completing  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  published  a  work  *  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus.' 
The  heterodoxy  of  this  production  was  rendered  more  offensive  by 
the  levity  of  the  author's  tone.  He  soon  discovered  that  his  no- 
tions were  as  distasteful  to  the  Protestantsof  Germany  as  to  the  Ro- 
manists, and  after  publishing  at  Hagenau  two  dialogues,  in  which 
be  developed  bis  heresies  still  further,  he  adopted  the  name  of 
Villeneuve  (in  allusion  to  his  birthplace),  and  became  a  student 
of  physic  at  Paris  (1532).     We  have  already  seen  tbat  be  chal- 
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lenged  Calrin  to  a  dispatatioii  in  1534,  and  did  not  keep  his 
appointment.  Since  that  time  he  had  traveled  in  Italj;  be 
had  lectured  at  Paris  with  gieat  applante,  bat  had  qoanrelled 
with  the  faculty  of  physicians^  and  had  in  conseqnence  retired 
from  the  capital ;  and,  after  various  adventures,  he  had  establidied 
himself  at  Yienne  in  1540.  The  originality  of  his  gemnsand 
the  variety  of  his  acquirements  had  been  displayed  in  sevenl 
publications,  not  without  some  manifestations  of  vanity,  arrogance, 
and  a  diseased  love  of  innovation. 

For  yean  Servetus  brooded  over  a  work  which  be  entitled 
*  Bestitutio  Christianismi.'  He  imagined  that  the  Millennium 
was  at  hand,  and  that  he  was  destined  to  play  a  leading  part  in 
the  enlightenment  of  mankind.  He  held  that  the  angels  in  tke 
prophetic  part  of  the  Apocalypse  were  so  called  only  by  a  mer 
taphor — that  men  were  meant,  and  that  he  himself  was  the 
Michael  who  should  triumph  over  the  dragon  of  the  Papacy.  !■ 
1546  he  submitted  his  manuscript  to  Calvin.  It  was  not  in  the 
character  of  either  party  that  the  differences  between  them  sbonUl 
be  calmly  discussed.  Calvin  broke  off  the  correspondeDoe, 
referring  Servetus  to  Uie  *  Institution  *  for  any  information  which 
be  might  require ;  and  Sen^etus  in  return  sent  him  a  copy  of  thai 
work  with  bitter  manuscript  notes. 

'  Calrin  signified  his  rejection  of  correspondence  with  Servetoi 
in  a  letter  to  a  common  friend.  He  expressed  in  this  letter  a 
faint  hope  that  the  Spaniard  might  come  to  a  better  mind ;  mad 
<m  the  very  same  day  he  wrote  of  him  to  Farel  as  follows : — 

*  He  offers  to  come  hither  if  I  will  allow  him ;  but  I  am  un- 
willing  to  give  any  pledge ;  for  if  he  does  come,  and  my  authority 
be  of  any  avail,  I  will  never  suffer  him  to  depart  alive.'* 

The  manuscript  which  had  been  sent  to  Geneva  was  not 
returned  ;  but  Servetus  either  had  kept  a  duplicate  or  re-written 
the  whole — and  in  1552  it  was  secretly  printed  at  Vienne.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  circulate  it  there;  but  copies  were  sent  to 
various  cities  at  a  distance,  and  one  of  them  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Calvin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  him  Trie  derived  the 
information  which  he  gave  to  Arneys,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
Calvin  prompted  that  communication.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Reformer  soon  took  a  more  open  part  in  the  affair. 

Arneys  laid  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Lyons  the 

*  Dr.  Henry  boldly  attempts  to  explain  away  tbeie  wordi  at  a  mere  '  outbreak  ci 
paidoo,'  and  therefore  unmeanintr.  He  tells  us  that  the  inferences  of  Cahrin*s  enemies 
are  '  absurd,  sincs^  if  be  had  really  wished  the  death  of  Servetus,  be  would  assuredly 
have  influenced  him  to  come  to  Geneva*  (iii.  134^.  But  it  was  not  in  Calvin's  power 
to  do  so  witliout  telling  a  direct  falsehood ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  the  words  quoted  in 
the  text,  that  Servetus  bad  asked  wbethar  it  would  be  s^s  to  go  to  Genera. 

^         T     letter 
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leUer  which  be  bad  received  from  Geneva.  The  so-called  Ville- 
Bcaive  was  examined  in  consequence — but  nothing  was  discovered 
to  criminate  bim-r-and  the  Inquiaitori  Ory,  with  a  view  of  gaining 
farther  information,  desired  Arnejs  to  write  to  Trie,  and  ask  for  the 
remainder  of  the  heretical  book.  Trie  replied  that  he  could  not 
Send  \U  but  he  enclosed  some  papers  in  the  handwriting  of  Ser- 
Tettts.  These>  he  said,  Calvin  had  given  him,  although  rductantly, 
and  only  in  order  to  save  him  from  the  reproach  of '  levity '  in 
making  the  charge  which  be  had  preferred  ;  and  he  held  out  a 
hope  that  more  might  be  obtained  from  the  same  quarter. 

After  some  further  correspondence  between  Ameys  and  his 
kinsman,  Dr.  Villeneuve  was  decoyed  into  prison  at  Vienne,  on  the 
4th  of  April*  1553.  He  was  examined  the  following  day,  when 
be  denied  his  identity  with  Servetus,  and  gave  an  account  of 
himself,  which  was  chiefly  made  up  of  clumsy  Cadsehoods.  Some 
printed  leaves  with  marginal  notes  in  manuscript  were  then  pro- 
duced— a  part  of  the .  copy  of  Calvin's  '  Institutions/  which  Ser^ 
veins  had  sent  to  the  author.  The  crafty  Inquisitor  begged  the 
prisoner  to  explain  the  meaning  of  some  passages ;  he  fell  into 
the  snare  :  he  found  that  he  had  thus  admitted  the  authorship  ol 
the  notes-— and  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  himself. 

Next  day  he  was  questioned  as  to  certain  letters  which  he  had 
written  to  Calvin,  and  which  were  now  brought  forward.  His 
answers  were  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory,  and  he  was  remanded 
tot  prison.  He  contrived,  however,  to  supply  himself  with  money» 
and  on  the  following  day  (April  7)  be  made  his  escape.  The 
process  against  him  was  continued  in  his  absence.  He  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  by  a  slow  fire  ;  and  this  sentence  was  executed 
on  his  e£5gy. 

About  the  middle  of  July  a  traveller  entered  Greneva,  and  took 
up  his  abode  at  a  small  inn.  Although  alone  and  on  foot,  he 
was  evidently  a  man  of  superior  manners.  After  remaining  at 
the  inn  nearly  a  month  he  was  about  to  set  off  for  Zurich, 
when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the  name  of  the  Council. 
The  traveller  was  Servetus,  who  had  lingered  in  Prance  since 
the  time  of  his  escape  from  Vienne,  and  was  now  on  his  way 
to  Naples,  where  he  intended  to  practise  as  a  physician.  It  is 
not  known  how  he  was  discovered ;  perhaps  he  had  been  recog* 
nised  while  listening  to  Calvin's  preaching;  but  however  this 
may  be,  Calvin  avows  himself  the  cause  of  his  arrest. 

One  Nicolas  Lafontaine,  who  had  changed  his  profession  from 
cookery  to  theology,  undertook  the  part  of  accuser,  and  pro** 
duced  a  paper  of  38  articles,  drawn  up  by  Calvin.  In  this 
Servetus  was  charged  with  the  publication  of  heretical  books, 
with  maintaining  bis  opinions  in  an  offensive  manner,  and  with 
defaming  Calvin,  and  through  him  the  doctrine  of  the  Genevan 

Church. 
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Church^  He  admitted  his  ukntttj,  wbA  dM  authonhip  of  flM 
works,  b«t  aaid  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  bla^phenied  7  ho 
piolessed  to  acknowledge  the  Tnnii^^— lhoiJ|^  in  »  seme  diifaw 
ent  firom  that  ustiailv  recchred;  and  as  to  his  bebanionr  towaids 
Calvin»  he  attempted  a  justification. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  examination  Calrin  took  the  pJaoe  of 
the  quondam  cook  as  accnser^  He  argued  with  Sewetns  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  drew  from  him  an  aiwewal  of  pan* 
thei^cal  tenets,  such  as  'that  the  Divimty  resided  not  only  in 
stocks  and  stones,  bat  in  the  very  devils  themsdnres.'*  Senretos 
also  acknowledged  a  disbelief  in  infant  baptism  ;f  ^*--and  thisopinion 
was  especially  likely  to  raise  ui  odium  against  Um  in  days  when 
anabaptism  went  hand  in  hand  with  antinomian  and  commumstit 
prindplesw  But  be  rejected  with  abhimreDce  the  impniatioB  if 
denying  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

The  severity  of  hia  imprisonasent  waa  bow  increased.  He 
eomplains  that  he  is  eaten  up  '  tout  vif '  by  vennin>  and  that  he  is 
in  distress  both  for  food  and  for  clothing.  Im  the  mean  time  the 
pulpits  of  Geneva  resounded  with  denunciations  of  his  heresies. 

On  the  28rd  of  August  the  case  was  handed  over  to  the  pf^ 
cureur-general.  Servede  protested  against  this.  Ho  allegsd 
that  a  criminal  prosecation  for  matters  of  doctrine  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  church-<-that  he  had  oemmitted  no  offence  within 
tiie  territory  of  Geneva — and  he  begged  diat^  as  a  fofdgner,  he 
might  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  an  advocate.  His  request  was 
refused,  and  the  trial  went  on. 

On  the  31st  of  August  an  officer  from  Vienne  iqppeared,  and 
desired  that  the  heretic  might  be  giv«i  up  to  him.  On  hm% 
asked  whether  he  would  return  to  Vienne,  Servede  threw  himstif 
on  the  ground,  and  entreated  with  tears  that  be  might  be  ju%ed 
at  Geneva.  A  fortnight  later  he  requested  that  his  case  might  be 
referred  to  the  Two  Hundred  ;  but  Calvin,  fearing  the  influence 
of  the  patriot  Perrin  (who  had  returned,  and  was  now  qrndic) 
with  that  body,  contrived  to  keep  the  matter  in  die  hands  of  Ae 
Ordinary  Council,  which  was  much  more  under  his  own  direc- 
tion— though  not  so  absc^utely  as  Mr.  Dyer  supposes* 

A  p^)er  of  offensive  ]nx>positioBS  from  the  works  of  Servetns  wis 
drawn  up  by  Calvin.  On  these  the  accused  made  short  remarka 
Calvin  then  annexed  a  refutation,  and  Servetus  rejoined  in  notss 
which  Mr.  Dyer  describes  as  *  very  insolent,  and  almost  like  the 
productions  of  a  madman.'  In  fact  the  unfortunate  man  was 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that  he  aeems  hardly 

*  This  is  Calvin's  statsmtnt,  but  the  woixU  do  not  apfear  in  tfa«  original  neod  if 
the  trial  (see  Henry,  iii.  157  ;  Dyer,  331). 

t  He  himseif  was,  or  wished  to  be,  baciised  at  tiw  age  of  thirty,  after  the  ezample  of 
our  liord— holding  thai  before  that  age  tiie  tactammt  was  ineffsctual  (E^rei^  3S6> 
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to  bave  beea  master  of  himself.  To  tlus  most  be  ascribed  the 
strange  passionate  outbreaks  of  which  we  repeatedly  read  in  the 
accounts  of  his  trial,  and  the  frantic  attempt  to  change  places  with 
Calvin,  by  denouncing  him  to  the  Couj(icil  as  *  a  false  accuser,  a 
persecutor^  and  a  heretic,'  and  demanding  that  the  refbrmier** 
estate  should  be  handed  over  to  himself^  as  a  compensation  for 
his  sufferings  and  losses. 

The  document  which  has  been  described  was  submitted  to  tha 
judgment  of  the  Swiss  churches  and  cities.  This  was  the  act  of 
the  Council,  for  Calvin  wished  to  finish  the  affair  without  calling 
in  any  other  opinion  than  that  of  Geneva.  The  replies  were  of 
greater  or  less  severity  ;  that  from  Zurich  was  the  most  decided,. 
but  even  it  did  not  mention  death  as  the  suitable  punishment. 
The  letters  of  some  individual  divines,  however,  served  as  a  bloody 
comment  oathe  less  distinct  official  documents.  BuUinger  advised 
that  Servetus  should  be  put  to  death.  Calvin  had  written  to  Farel 
while  the  trial  was  pending,, '  I  hope"*  the  sentence  will  be  capital* 
but  desire  the  severity  of  the  punishment  to  be  abated.'  FareFs 
reply  was,  *  la  desiring  a  mitigation  of  his  punishment,  you  act  the 
part  of  a  iriend  towards  a  man  who  has  been  your  greatest  enemy.' 
This  was  said  not  in  praise,  but  by  way  of  expostulating  against 
any  such  ultra^humanity ! 

On  receiving  the  opinions  of  the  cities  and  churches,  the  Ordi* 
nary  Council  referred  the  question  of  the  sentence  to  the  Sixty  | 
and  that  body,  after  a  three  days'  debate,  decided  for  deaili 
(October  26).  Perrin  made  a  vain  attempt  to  appeal  to  tha 
council  of  Two  Hundred. 

The  old  imperial  law,  which  prescribed  burning  as  the  punish- 
ment of  heresy,  was  still  unrepealed.  Calvin  states  that  he  exerted 
himsdf  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  for  Servetus  some  mitigation  as  to 
the  manner  of  execution.  The  circumstances  of  the  application 
are  unknown ;  perhaps  the  Council  may  have  reminded  him  that 
he  had  retained  the  law  as  a  part  of  the  Genevan  code  when  it 
was  quite  in  his  power  to  alter  it. 

The  announcement  that  he  was  to  be  burnt  alive  next  morning 
struck  the  Spaniard  with  horror.  He  was  silent  for  a  moment^ 
and  then  broke  out  into  wild  bowlings,  mixed  with  cries  for  mercy. 
A  similar  scene  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  execution,  when 
the  sentence  was  read  to  hira  in  form. 

On  that  morning  he  solicited  an  interview  with  Calvin,  for  the 
purpose,  he  said,  of  asking  his  forgiveness.  The  Reformer  de^ 
olared  that  he  had  never  acted  i^ainst  him  from  any  private  mo- 
tives ;  that  he  had  tried  to  reclaim  him  from  his  errors,  until  the 
violence  of  Servetus  forced  him  to  desist ;  and  he  ended  by  advis- 

*  That  qMfw  can  mmn  nothing  kn  i»  ihown  bj  Mrt.  JXj^t  (339),  agsinft  Htnry, 
who  bM  t«.d«ed  it,  Jck  mein*  (1  think  pr  mgrnt).  Gooolc    . 
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ing  him  to  beg  forgiveness  of  God  for  his  bllmpfaemies.     Rnding 
his  exhortations  vain,  Calvin  left  the  prison. 

As  the  Genevan  ministers  had  been  parties  In  die  trial,  it  was 
considered  cinseemly  that  any  member  of  their  body  sboold  attend 
Servetus  to  the  stake.  Calvin  had,  therefore,  requested  Farel  to 
come  from  Neufchdtel  for  the  sad  office.  With  the  remembrance 
of  FareFs  late  letter  in  our  minds,  we  cannot  admire  the  choice 
of  a  spiritual  adviser ;  and  FareFs  behaviour  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected — zealous,  indiscreet,  and  inconsiderate  towards 
the  sufferer.  The  agony  of  Servetus  was  long  protracted ;  with 
his  last  breath  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  to  the  Saviour  for  mercy, 
expressed  in  words  which  showed  that  he  persisted  in  his  heresy. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  Calvin's  concern  in  this  tragedy  ? 

Whatever  we  may  say,  we  shall  have  Dr.  Henry's  authority 
with  us.  The  good  man  thinks  that  the  execution  of  Servetus  was 
right-^-and  that  it  was  wrong ;  that  it  was  a  fearful  sin-^-^nd  a  noble 
act  of  virtue ;  that  it  agreed  with,  and  that  it  was  opposed  to^  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  that  Calvin  was  the  main  spring  of  the 
whole  proceeding — and  that  he  had  nothii^  to  do  with  it  except 
as  a  mere  official  instrument;  that  he  acted  unwillin^y,  as  in  a 
matter  of  clear  and  unavoidable  but  painful  duty— and  that  he  acted 
from  private  resentment,  against  his  deliberate  convictions ;  that 
he  gloried  in  the  deed — and  that  he  thought  of  it  with  shame  and 
remorse  to  his  dying  hour.*  If  we  demur  to  the  biographer's 
confident  expectation  that  his  account  of  the  case  will  for  ever 
completely  silence  all  objectors  (iii.  Pref.  p.  v.  and  p.  98),  it  is 
not  without  some  countenance  from  Dr.  Henry  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  proceeding  is  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion which  was  advanced  by  Servetus  himself — that  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Geneva,  and  had  committed  no  offence 
within  the  territory  of  the  republic.  Dr.  Henry  replies  tha( 
Calvin  *  was  a  reformer  of  The  Church,  not  of  the  little  diminu* 
tive  church  of  Geneva  only.'  But,  perhaps,  some  persons  may 
question  whether  a  self-assumed  papacy  warranted  the  neglect  of 
the  usual  laws  of  justice. 

*  From  the  fact  that  in  bii  last  will  CaWin  expressed  contritioa  ibr  tSns,  Dr.  Henrjr 
argues  (iii.  204)  that,  since  bu  life  had  been  so  holy,  he  can  only  have  meant  to  ^icak 
of  things  which  seemed  right  when  he  did  them,  but  as  to  which  he  had  since  altered 
his  views,  and  that  the  burning  of  Servetus  was  one  of  these.  A  strange  passage  for  a 
Christian  to  write,  especially  for  an  *  evangelical '  preacher!  Some  of  Dr.  Hemy's 
lemarka  might  really  be  supposed  to  be  ironical,  if  we  could  venture  to  su^>ect  him 
of  irony.  Thus  he  says  that  when  '  men  heard  everv  day  of  horrible  murders  of  holy 
confessors  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  ...  it  might  have  seemed  ridiculous  to  let 
such  a  man  live' !  Hii.  157 :  comp.  Dyer,  358).  Agiin,  it  is  said  as  to  the  expicssion 
quoted  above  from  Calvin's  letter  to  Farel,  that  '  it  means  only  that,  if  Servetus  should 
persevere  in  his  blasphemy,  he  must  really  die.  .  .  .  Calvin  only  wished  for  a  re- 
cantation* (nji  163).  But  who  has  ever  said  anything  worse  of  him  than  that,  as  he 
could  not  get  a  recantation,  he  burnt  the  mani  r^^^^T^ 
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*  A  gain,  when  M.  Andin  raves  against  Calvin  as  if  his  own  Church 
had  never  pnt  any  one  to  death  on  accotiht  of  religion — conve- 
niently forgetting  that  a  slow  fire  was  ready  for  Servetas  at  Yienne 
if  he  had  chosen  to  return  instead  of  staying  at  Geneva-^Dr. 
Henry  roundly  tells  us  that  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  Council  had 
no  responsibility  in  the  matter ;  that  the  burning  was  really  the 
act  of  the  Romish  Church,  from  which  they  had  learnt  their  prin- 
ciples of  intolerance  I  (iii.  p.  208.)  But  surely,  when  so  much 
9f  the  Romish  system  was  rejected,  some  reason  ought  to  be  shown 
why  these  principles  of  intolerance  were  retained.  Surely  a  man 
who  had  so  boldly  revolutionized  the  whole  traditional  system  of 
the  Church — one  who  professed  to  rest  all  his  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice so  exclusively  on  Holy  Scripture — might  have  found  there,  if 
he  had  been  disposed  to  seek  for  them,  some  grounds  for  a  dif- 
ferent treatment  of  religious  error — grounds  considerably  clearer 
and  more  decided  than  those  on  which  he  built  some  of  his  most 
cherished  opinions.  And  that  he  did  not — ^that  he  preserved  this 
part  of  Romanism  while  he  rejected  the  rest — must,  we  think,  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  he  found  it  congenial  to  his  own  charac- 
ter.  The  traditional  practice  may  indeed  be  allied  to  palliate  the 
conduct  of  our  own  Reformersin  burning  Joan  Bocher*  and  George 
van  Pare ;  but  we  cannot  admit  it  as  any  excuse  for  one  who  had 
cast  off  tradition  so  violently  as  Calvin — ^for  one  whose  own  ori- 
ginal legislation  had  been  so  fearfully  severe. 

Calvin  felt  and  vehemently  denounced  the  iniquity  of  the  per- 
secutions against  the  Reformers.  His  earliest  work  was  a  plea  for 
toleration  ;  even  during  the  process  against  Servetus  he  writes  to 
Farel,  inveighing  against  the  cruelties  which  were  exercised  on 
their  brethren  in  France.  But  with  what  justice  could  he  com- 
plain of  these  things  if  he  himself  used  similar  severities  against 
those  who  disagreed  with  him  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  offence  of  Servetus  belonged  to  a 
different  class  from  that  of  the  French  Protestants,  since  he 
denied  the  very  foundation  of  the  faith,  and  maintained  his 
opinions  with  blasphemy.  But  the  Reformers  had  industriously 
deprived  themselves  of  the  right  to  use  this  plea.  For  if,  as  they 
continually  asserted^  the  consecrated  host  was  a  god  for  the  Ro- 
manists, their  own  usual  language  on  the  subject  of  the  mass 

*  Mr.  Dyer  suggests  that  Calfin's  influence  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  case,  as  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  the  Protector  Somerset  he  had  advised  the  punish- 
ment of  Papists  and  Anabaptists  by  the  sword  (28d\  The  suggestion  is  plausible ; 
and  perhaps  the  example  of  Calvin  had  yet  more  to  ao  with  the  burning  of  the  Arians, 
Leggat  and  Wightman,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  as  to  which  there  are  two  very  dis- 
graceful letters  of  the  Puritan  Archbishop  Abbot  in  the  Bgerton  Papers.  But  we  are 
sorry  to  tind  that  Mr.  Dyer  repeats  tlie  story  of  Cranmer's  having  urged  Edward 
VI.  to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  Joan  Bocber,  which  has  been  exposed  by  Mr.  Bruce 
in  hia  Preface  to  R.  Hutchinson*s  works,  publislied  by  the  Parker  Society. 
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mizst  hM.ve  been  no  less  detestable  to  Romanists  than  the  Uas- 

?heinie8  of  Servetus  to  believers  in  the  Trinitarian  doctrine, 
'he  difference,  therefore,  was  one  which  Romanists  conld  not  be 
expected  to  recognise. 

Above  all,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  age  most  bear  the  Uame. 
The  a^e  was  one  in  which  a  new  religious  light  had  qprung  up. 
The  volume  of  Scriptore  was  open,  and  was  studied  with  eyes 
which  had  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  tradition.  The  principle  of 
toleration  had  been  asserted — among  others  bj  Calvin  himself  in 
his  earlier  days ;  and  although  the  punishment  of  Servetus  was  ap- 

E'4}ved  by  men  eminentin  the  Reformation— ^mch  as  Melanchtboi^ 
ucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  Bull  inger* — it  was  heard  of  by  the  con- 
temporaries in  geueral  with  horror;  it  drew  forth  protests  even  in 
the  brief  interval  between  the  time  when  the  sentence  began  lo 
be  foreseen  and  that  of  its  execution;  and  no  sooner  was  it  con- 
snmmated  than  voices  were  raised  against  it — some  in  rude  anger 
and  some  in  the  calmness  of  deep  sorrow — ^which  the  defences 
of  Calvin  and  his  adherents  could  neither  confute  nor  silence. 

Nor  can  we  leave  unnoticed  Calvin's  own  more  e^)ecial  share 
in  the  afiair.  On  receiving  a  manuscript  from  Servetus  in  friendly 
oonfidence,  he  utters  a  threat  against  the  life  of  the  author.  He 
keeps  his  eye  on  him  for  seven  jeaxs,  gets  intelligence  as  lo  bis 
motions  from  spies  or  treacheious  friends,  and  at  length  (as  it  would 
seem)  instigates  an  accusation  i^^ainst  him  before  the  authorities 
of  a  church  which  he  himself  beheves  to  be  the  anti-Christ  of 
Scripture.  With  a  show  of  rductance,  be  supplies  materials  for 
the  prosecution ;  and  when  Servetus  has  made  his  esoqpe,  he 
causes  him  to  be  arrested  in  a  city  where  he  had  done  no  wrong, 
and  which  he  was  about  to  quit  as  a  peaceful  tmveller.  He  is  tbe 
soul<>f  all  the  pfoceedings  against  him  ;  he  makes  the  use  of  lan- 
guage offensive  to  himself  a  count  in  the  deadly  indictment ;  he  pre- 
vents an  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  because  this  might  have  been 
less  unfavourable  to  the  accused ;  he  allows  himself  to  be  renunded 
of  his  personal  enmity  as  a  reason  for  suffering  the  law  to  take  its 
course  in  all  its  barbarity ;  he  chooses  the  man  who  had  used  tbii^ 
argument  to  be  the  spiritual  attendant  on  the  victim  at  the  stake. 

Dr.  Henry  (iii.  p.  215)  very  Germanically  suggests  a  tercen- 
tenary celebration  of  the  death  of  Servetus — that  the  citiaens  of 
Geneva, '  if  pure  evangelical  convictions  find  a  place  in  their  heart,* 
should  go  in  1853  to  the  height  of  Champel,  and  there,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Spaniard  suffered,  should  erect  a  pillar  with  the 
inscription — To  all  Defenders  of  Faith,  qfFreedcm  of  Mindy  and 
of  Ckmscience,  We  can  imagine  a  comical  party  of  sympathisav 
Kmbled  from  various  countries  on  the  occasion ;  but  we  venture 


*  We  regret  to  My  that  our  own  greateft  diirine  of  those  days  wifsaxs  to  speak  of  it 
with  complacency  (Jewrf,  e<L  Parker  Society,  iii.  188).3igitized  by  GoOqIc 
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to  doubt  wkether,  with  the  reiqpectable  exceplioa  of  one  *  preacher  * 
smA  seminary-inspector  *  from  Berlin,  tbe  oompany  will  be  much ' 
dispoaed  to  biets  the  memory  of  Caltin. 

At  tke  very  time  while  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  in  progress, 
an  attempt  was  made  against  the  discipline  established  at  Geneva.- 
One  Berthelier,  wbo  had  been  exdnded  from  the  communion 
aibotit  a  year  and  a  half  before,  p^ttioned  the  Cotmcil  for  restora- 
tion ;  and  the  Two  Hundred  decided  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Ordinary  CSooneil  to  grant  this,  nidepettdently  of  the  Consistory* 
Calvin  behaved  with  energy  on  the  occasion.  Having  failed  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  decision,  he  ascended  the 
pulpit  on  the  day  of  the  quarterly  communion,  the  first  Sunday 
in  September^  and,  after  discoursing  on  the  reverence  due  to  the 
sacrament,  oonduded  by  declaring  himself  resolved  to  die  '  rather' 
than  reacb  forth  tke  holy  things  of  God  to  those  who  have  been 
branded  as  his  revilers/  So  great  was  the  impression  produced 
thait  Perrin  privately  sent  a  message  in  the  diurch  to  dissuade^ 
Berthelier  from  oiering  himself  as  a  communicant. 

A  time  of  troubles  followed  this  triumph.  The  afiair  of  Ser-- 
vietus  gave  Calvin's  enemies  an  advantage.     Such  was  his  unpo-- 

Iularity,  that  he  was  repeatedly  insulted  in  the  streets;  the 
ibertine  party  became  audacious  in  its  disorders;  the  council 
esercised  a  censoi^p  on  the  printing  of  the  reformer's  writings ; 
and  tbe  influence  of  Berne  was  used  against  him.  A  change 
took  place,  however,  on  tke  expiration  of  Perrin's  syndicate.  The 
council  of  Two  Hundred  now  became  more  favourable  to  Calvin. 
A  Wge  admission  of  refugees  to  the  rights  of  cittzenchip  was 
carried  against  all  opposition,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  hands  ; 
and  an  attempt  of  the  libertiaes  to  effect  a  revolution  ended  in  the 
utter  ruin  of  their  party.  Seversd  of  them  were  captured  and 
executed,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  those  who  had 
escaped,  among  whom  were  Perrin  and  Berth^ier. 

The  remainder  ef  Calvin^s  life  was  undisturbed  by  political 
opposinon.  Theological  contests  however  continued  to  the  end. 
At  one  time  he  bad  to  repress  manifestations  of  antitrinitarian 
here^  among  the  Italian  refugees ;  it  was  found  that  some  per- 
sons had  rather  been  at^*acted  to  the  opini<ms  of  Servetus  by  his 
constancy  than  deterred  from  them  by  his  pnnishment.  In  other 
quarters,  he  had  to  delend  his  r^^  system  of  predestination ;  * 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Calvin  applies  the  term  *  horribiU  *  to  the  decree  of  re- 
pnbtttion  whkh  hk  system  teaches  (Instit  iii.  33,  V).  M.  Aadiii  finds  foult  with 
some  Protestants  wko  intaqpcet  this  epUbet  as  mnaning  *  qui  fait  ^pouvanter/  and  says 
that  they  'font  pieuve  d'une  ignorance  profonde  de  la  hingiie  Latine,  ov.  d^une  insigne 
maovaise  foi'  (i.  363).  Their  interpretation  is  fuHy  supported  hy  Calvin's  use  of  the 
word  elsewhere.  Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  Matt.  xiii.  10,  we  have  *  Hue  spectaut 
illsB  horribiles  ninse  apod  Jesa3am«*  The  Reformer^e  mind  was  indeed  so  constituted 
that  he  could  not  see  anjfthing  *  faesriUe '  or  morally  shocking  in  the  decree  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  Almighty.  ^ 
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hud  for  some  years  he  had  a  rery  angry  c^iitroiFeriy  with  West- 
phal  on  the  subject  of  the  Encfaaristic  doctrine.  This  extreme 
Lutheran's  tone  appears  to  hare  been  very  offensiire — he  spoke 
of  oqr  Marian  sufferers  as  martyres  diahcli;  and  his  party  had 
excited  just  indignation  by  its  inhumanity  towards  the  English 
exiles  in  Germany ;  .moreover*  it  must  be  considered  that  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language  is  dangerous  to  the  politeness  of  even 
the  n^ost  gentlemanlike  controversialists^  and  consequently  that 
hestia,  cants,  cants  mortuus,  asinus^  simia,  porcusy  fidmlo,  meniiriss 
aod  the  like,  with  which  Calvin  profusely  embellished  his  pagei, 
need  not  be  taken  in  all  the  naked  grossness  of  the  vernacular 
terms  which  answer  to  them.  But,  making  all  allowances  for 
provocation  and  for  idiom,  the  violence  of  Calvin  must  be  con- 
demned as  outrageous.  It  gave  general  disgust,  even  to  his  in- 
timate friends.  Bullinger  remonstrated  earnestly  and  repeatedly ; 
nay,  Farel's  almost  blind  admiration  was  disturbed.  Here  again, 
however,  as  usual,  good  Dr.  Henry  is  on  both  sides.  HepraijKS 
Calvin  for  moderation,  and  yet  he  collects  from  the  tracts  an  an- 
thology of  hard  words  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  justify.  Alkl 
it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  read  the  biographer^s  enldgies  on  the  zeal 
for  peace  and  unity  by  which  the  reformer  professed  to  be  animated. 
No  doubt  Calvin  wished  for  unity  among  the  churdies  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  but  the  foundation  which  he  proposed  for  this  unity 
was  a  doctrine  of  his  own  devising.  No  doubt  he  wished  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians  to  approach  each  other  by  mutual 
concessions ;  but  the  point  to  which  each  party  was  to  be  brought 
by  concession,  was  precisely  that  at  which  he  himself  already 
stood.  And  the  language  in  which  he  expressed  his  desire  6x 
peace  was  worthy  of  the  late  Peace  Congress. 

In  1558  and  the  following  year  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Theolc^cal 
College  were  established  at  Geneva.  The  funds  necessary  for  the 
foundation  were  chiefly  supplied  by  the  munificence  of  Bonai- 
vard,  Uhe  prisoner  of  Chillon.'*  It  was  Calvin's  earnest,  endea- 
vour to  supply  these  institutions  with  teachers  of  eminent  learning. 
The  rectorship  of  the  college  was  conferred  on  Beza,  who,  wiUi 
other  members  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  had  lately  heea  obliged  to 
leave  Lausanne  in  consequence  of  disputes  as  to  predestination. 

The  Reformer's  fame  and  influence  were  now  at  their  heig^ 
Hooker^  in  one  of  those  manuscript  notes  for  the  publication  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Keble,  notices,  among  other  things— 

'  His  dependants  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  his  intelligence  from 
foreign  churches ;  his  correspondence  everywhere  with  the  chiefest ;  . . . 
his  writing  but  of  three  lines  in  disgrace  of  any  man  as  forcible^  as  any 

*  It  appears  from  a  note  on  Byroo'i  poam,  that  in'  1661  Bannivard  made  the  rqniblic 
hit  heir,  on  condition  that  educational  institutions  shoold  be  estaUished,  but  that  he  is 
not  supposed  to  have  died  before  1670. 
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proaeriptioiiUiroiiglMHitall  refonneddiiirebef;  hit  rescripts  and  answeiv 
of  M  gfeat  autluxrity  at  decretal  pieties;  hit  grace  in  preaching  the 
meanest  of  all  other  sifts  in  him,  vet  even  that  way  so  had  in  honout 
and  estimation,  that  an  nearer  of  his  being  asked  wherefore  he  came  not 
sometimes  to  other  men's  sermons,  as  well  as  Calvin's,  answered,  that 
if  Calvin  and  St.  Paul  himself  should  preach  both  at  one  hour,  he  would 
leave  St.  Paul  to  hear  Calvin.'— (fiooAfr,  i,  166,  ed.  1836.)  ♦ 

We  find  him  called  in  as  arbiter  in  the  disputes  of  the  English 
congregation  at  Frankfort  (1555)  ;t  he  corresponds  with  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  endeavours  to  guide  the  Reformation  of  that 
country;  he  influences  the  change  of  religion  in  Scotland  by 
means  of  Knox ;  his  discipline  is  adopted  by  the  diurch  of  the 
Palatinate  in  1560 ;  he  is  in  high  regard  with  eminent  members  of 
the  ruling  party  in  England  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  the  very  oracle  of  the  Puritans ;  he  directs  the 

Seat  movement  which  for  the  time  seemed  likely  to  prevail  over 
omanism  in  France. 

In  the  controversies  of  his  last  years,  the  as|)erity  of  his  tone 
was  greater  than  ever.  One  of  his  antagonists  was  Baudouin,  a 
man  of  eminent  ability  as  a  jurist,!  but  of  faithless  and  fickle 
character.  This  person  had  been  an  inmate  of  Cal?in*s  house, 
had  insinua;ted  himself  into  his  especial  favour,  and  then  rewarded 
him  by  absconding  with  some  of  his  papers,  and  appearing  on 
the  Romish  side  at  the  conference  of  PoiMy.  Even  Calvin  him* 
self  appears  to  have  felt,  that  in  his  writings  against  Baudouin  he 
had  lowered  himself  too  much  to  the  level  of  his  adversary ;  nor 
was  he  more  temperate  in  a  renewed  controversy  with  the  extreme 
Lutheran  party,  which  now  found  a  champion  in  Heshus.  §  He 
was,  however,  at  the  same  time  engaged  on  worthier  labours 
— the  final  revision  of  his  *  Institutions/  and  the  continuation  of 

*  '  Of  what  account  the  Master  of  Seutencei  waa  m  the  Church  of  Rome/  sajt 
Hooker,  *  the  tame  and  more  among  the  preachers  of  reformed  Churches  Calirm  had 
iidrchMed ;  so  tiiat  the  perfectest  divines  were  judged  thej  which  were  skilfnllast 
in  Calf  in*s  writings.*  {Eod.  PoL^  Pief.  iU  8,  p.  1 73.)  What  shall  we  say  as  to  the 
honesty  of  the  persons  who  endeavoured  to  enlut  subscribers  to  a  '  Calvin  Translation 
Scheme/  by  quoting  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  as  a  motto— thus  turning  Hooker's 
con^fflaimt  into  a.  taactum  of  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the  authority  of  Calvin ! 
We  are  happy  to  see  that  this  device  has  been  given  up  in  the  later  pnmectuses. 

t  The  <  Troubles  at  Frankfort  *  are  fully  and  well  related  by  Mr.  Dyer.  Calvin, 
of  course,  sided  with  the  Puritanical  ppty,  but  he  did  not  go  the  full  length  of  their 
views ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  Puriuns,  both  under  Edward  VI.  (in  the  affair 
of  Hooper),  during  the  exile,  and  after  their  restoration  to  their  country,  far  outran 
the  foreign  divines  to  whom  they  looked  for  sympathy  and  counsel. 

X  See  the  article  on  him  in  Bayle. 

§  Dr.  Henry  argues,  by  wav  of  apology  for  the  violence  of  the  Reformers,  that '  thev 
were  obliged  to  live  and  to  labour  for  the  people,  and  consequently  to  admit  a  rough 
language,  such  as  the  peo]de  could  undentaod '  (iii.  561).  This  is,  at  the  best,  a  poor 
excuse  for  persons  who  professed  to  be  religious  teachers ;  and  it  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  LtUim  writings  in  Cavoor  of  which  it  is  advanced. 
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those  eoatnentim*  on  idbkb  thoohfiiM  tasM  itfoa^y  opposed  to 
the  CalTinifllie  doctrines  haiTe  bestowed  the  pitdise  cf  sigaal  raertL 
The  commentarj  on  the  Pentateuch  was  completed  within  the 
last  jear  of  his  life.   That  on  Joshtia  was  the  work  of  his  deathbed. 

In  the  summer  of  1563  he  found  himself  suffering  from  a 
complication  of  disorders.  His  health  had  never  been  strong; 
and  it  had  been  much  injured  bj  excessive  studj.  He  preached 
ibr  the  last  time  in  the  beginning  of  Febmavj,  1564 ;  and  on 
Easter-day  (April  2)  he  appeared  for  the  last  time  at  chordi^ 
and  reoeifved  the  oonmunion  from  the  bands  of  Bexa.  it  m 
pleasing  to  read  the  details  of  bit  peacefol  decay.  His  gfeit 
sufferings  were  borne  with  exemplary  padence;  he  retained  all 
the  deamess  of  his  intelloct^  and  bis  temper  acquired  a  calmness 
to  which  he  had  been  too  much  a  stranger  in  former  days.  The 
magistrates  of  Geneva  attended  on  him  in  hia  chamber  to  take 
a  solemn  farewell ;  he  spoke  to  them  at  some  length,  exhortii^ 
them  to  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  desiring  their  for- 
giveness ibr  such  errors  as  his  natural  vehemence  might  have  led 
him  to  commit.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  Farel  arrived  fraoi 
Neufchatel,  for  the  pmrpose  of  a  last  interview  with  bis  revered 
friend  and  associate,  whiom  he  himself  was  soon  to  follow  to  the 
grave.*  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  CaWia  finally  bade 
ferewell  to  the  clergy  of  Geneva;  and  on  the  37tk  he  died. 
'  On  that  night  and  the  following  day/  says  Beza,  '  Greneva 
seemed  plunged  in  universal  mourning.  The  state  had  to  r^ret 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  wisest  citizens ;  the  church  its  pastor ;  the 
academy  its  teacher ;  whilst  private  persons  felt  as  if  deprived 
of  a  common  parent  and  comforter.^ 

On  the  whole  we  could  hardly  sum  up  this  great  but  unloively 
character  in  language  more  just  than  that  of  Mr.  Dyer : — 

'  In  any  circumstaDces,  his  wonderful  abilities  and  extensive  lean- 
ing would  have  made  him  a  shining  light  among  the  doctors  of  the 
R^ormation;  a  vi^t  to  Greneva  made  him  the  head  of  a  nmneroes 
and  powerful  sect.  Naturally  deficient  in  that  courage  which  fonm 
so  prominent  a  trait  in  Luther,  and  which  prompted  him  u> 
beard  kings  and  emperors  &oe  to  fiice,  Calvin  arrived  at  Geneva 
at  a  time  when  the  rough  and  initiatory  work  of  reform  had  al- 
ready been  aeeompHshed  by  his  bolder  friend  F&rel.  Some  peculiar 
circamstances  in  the  political  condition  of  that  place  fhvoured  the 
views  which  he  seems  to  have  formed  very  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival. By  the  extent  of  its  territory^  and  the  numb^  of  its  popula- 
tion, a  small  city ;  by  its  natural  and  artiicial  strength,  and  by  its 

*  Ht  died  id  Aagmt,  1565,  at  the  age  of  teventy-eix.  Since  wa  last  Mewtionad  ham, 
he  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  housekeeper  when  in  his  seveotitlli  jeer;  and 
Calvin  had  exerted  himself  to  autigatt  tha  scandal.— i^,  497. 
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jSwiflt  BldoMooeBy  aa  udtpeMleBt  atatey  secir*  inm  the  attadcs  of  ks 
p«w«rfiil  naahboiira;  hf  its  laws  and  institulioBa,  a  lepublk  toidiBg 
towards  aa  ebgarehy ;  and  bj  the  entlmstasia  of  a  new  religion,  whioh 
had  helped  to  establish,  its  etril  liberties^  disposed  to  bow  its  neck  to 
the  yoke  of  the  Go^l ; — Geneva  ofiered  every  &cility  to  a  master- 
mind like  Calvin's,  which  had  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
theocracy,  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  oracle,  the  prophet,  and 
the  dictator ;  and  from  which,  as  firom  a  common  centre,  his  peculiar 
opinions  were  to  spread  in  successive  and  still  expanding  circles  through 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  tact  and  skill,  the  fortitude,  the  consistency 
of  purpose  and  ^ergy  of  wiH,  which  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  bra 
design,  are  worthy  of  all  adniration.  That  a  man  who  devoted  hiras^ 
so  ardently  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  who  laboured  with  such  industry 
and  warmth  to  defend  and  propagate  the  Beformadon,  should  have  beat 
influenced  solely  by  the  hope  of  attaining  reputation  and  power  by 
these  means,  is  scarcely  credible;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
parts  of  his  conduct  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  refer  to  purely  reli- 
gious nnotives^  An  irritable  pride  is  one  of  the  salient  traits  of  his 
character.  This  feeling  particularly  betrayed  itself  where  his  literary 
reputation,  or  his  authority  as  a  teacher,  was  concerned;  for  these 
were  the  instruments  of  his  power  and  influence.  .  .  .  Beza  admits 
Calvin's  proaeness  to  anger,  whieh,  however,  is  sometimes  move  eor- 
roetly  charadanied  by  <>ilvin  hanself  by  the  name  of  moiosity.  Aadj 
indeed,  not  only  his  coBduot,  but  tiie  tenor  of  the  greater  part  «f 
his  controversial  tracts^  show  that  a  man  may  be  a  profound  theelo- 
giaI^  and  yet  not  comprehend  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 

'  Calvin's  mode  of  life  was  frugal  and  temperate,  and  he  was  un- 
tainted with  the  mean  passion  of  avarice.  The  last,  indeed,  is  peculiarly 
the  vice  of  little  minds ;  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  man  of 
enlarged  understanding  and  commanding  genius  ever  loved  money 
merely  for  its  own  sake.  Calvin's  ambition  was  of  a  (Hfferent  kind.  He 
rather  sought  to  leave  his  name  and  principles  to  posterity,  than  a  few 
thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  to  his  heirs.* 

'  Like  all  men  of  truly  deep  thought,  he  never  leaves  his  reader  at 
a  loss  &r  his  meaning.  His  Latin  styk  is  not  marked  by  uimeeessaiy 
verbiagey  merely  £»r  the  sake  of  roundingja  period,  nor  by  the  affec- 
tation of  Ciceronian  purity,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  writers  of  that  age; 
and,  if  it  be  truly  said  that  the  best  test  of  modem  Latin  is  that  it 
should  be  read  with  &cility  and  pleasure  by  a  scholar,  Calvin's  may 
be  pronounced  excellent. 

^  The  merits  of  Calvin  as  a  commentator  have  been  universally  re- 
cognised, even  by  those  opposed  to  some  of  his  peculiar  views.  His 
Institutes  bear  the  impress  of  an  independent  and  comprehensive 
study  of  Scripture ;  from  which,  aided  by  the  works  of  the  Fathers, 
and  especmlly  ef  St.  Augustine,  Calvin  built  up  his  system ;  which  de- 
serves the  praise  of  originality,  rather  fax  the  coherence  and  symmetry 

*  The  wholt  valu«  of  his  ettats^  iudkuiisg  hit  lihiuy,  was  only  ^  gold  crtwns 
(Dyer,  529). 
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with  which  it  is  anangedy  And  which  show  it  to  be  the  work  of  a 
single  miod,  than  for  any  novelty  in  the  vieivs  which  it  devdbpes. 
Prdxibly  hiB  best  claim  to  originality,  with  regard  to  any  single  part  of 
his  doctrine,  rests  on  that  of  Uie  Lord's  Supper.'  * 

In  obedience  to  Calvin's  wishes,  his  conteoaporaries  ab^ained 
from  marking  his  grave  by  any  memorial.  From  a  different  feel- 
ing their  descendants  have  allowed  it  to  remaia  undistinguished, 
so  that  the  spot  is  not  now  known  with  certainty.  The  prophet 
whom  modern  Geneva  has  honoured  by  erecting  bis  bronze  efligy 
in  the  island  of  the  Rhone,  is  not  Calvin,  but  Rousseau.  And  the 
church  which  was  founded  on  the  rigid  and  minutely  detailed 
theolc^  of  the  '  Institutions*  has  in  our  time  formally  declared 
that  it  '  renounces  all  confessions  rffaithJ — (Henry » ii.  150.) 


Abt«  VIIL — Lord  John  Russell,  pp.  10.  Ridgway,  London,  1851. 

npHE  litde  pamphlet  with  this  emphatic  title  is  a  signal  of 
^  distrew,  announcing  that  the  crew  of  the  Lord  John  Bussett 
is  in  a  state  of  motmy — the  v^mel  leaky — ^breakers  all  around, 
and  total  wreck  all  but  inevitable.  Poor  Admiral  Bjrvon  did 
not  better  deserve  the  sobriquet  of  Foul-^weather  Jack  than  our 
Pr^nier.  His  mishaps  have  almost  exhausted  metaphor.  One 
day  he  overturns  tite  coach — another  he  swamps  the  hoot — tbote 
he  breaks  down — ^here  he  blows  up — in  council  he  is  squirrel^ 
minded — and  finally,  it  is  impossible  to  sleep  soundly  while  he  has 
command  of  the  watch.  And  these  are  not  the  stabs  of  ad* 
versaries,  but  the  gentle  reproaches  of  his  own  friends.  We, 
however,  though  strong  political  opponents,  will  do  him  the 
justice  to  admit  that  these  frequent  failures  and  affronts  are  not 
attributable— or  at  least  npt  essaitially — to  any  per8<mal  defi- 
ciency (m  his  part.  He  has,  besides  his  birth  and  accomplish- 
ments, many  valuable  qualities : — ^he  is  nevor  wanting  in  vivacily 
or  spirit;  in  details  of  business  he  generally  shows  judgment 
and  tact — and^  though  too  often  rash  and  presumptuous,  has 
undoubtedly  approached  more  nearly  than  any  of  his  party  to 
the  character  of  a  statesman.  The  grand  misfortune  is  simply 
that  his  whole  political  creed  has  been  founded  on  views  and 
principles  which,  however  convenient  for  an  Opposition  leader 
to  profess,  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  a  Minister  sliould  practise. 
He  lays  the  foundation  of  his  Govemmei^  on  popular  quick- 
sands, and  wonders  that  his  edifice  is  rickety  —  he  sets  all 
his  sails  to  catch  the  aura  popularis^  as  if  it  were  a  monsoon 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  tomethuiff  like  hii  doctrine  on  thii  head  had  been  antidpated 
hj  ServeivM  in  ona  of  hit  eady  wona. 
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neyer  te  change;  and  whoi  he  is  unexpectedly  taken  aback, 
down  he  goes  I  *  Errort*  his  panegyrist  confesses  *  he  has  cant' 
mitiedf  and  ^ratv^  ones'  (p.  4).  We  differ  very  widely  bom 
the  panegyrist  as  to  what  deserve  to  be  called  the  errart^ 
and  what  the  meriiiy  of  Lord  John  Russell ;  but  his  admission 
recognizes  at  least  that  inconsistency  between  Opposition  prinr 
ctpfet  and  Ministerial  ditties  which  has  been  the  real  cause  of  aU 
Ins  failures.  Lord  John's  apologist  considers  thait,  as  regards  the 
present  crisis,  the  most  prominent  and  serious  of  lliose  errors  has 
been  the  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  We  think  so  too ; 
but  he  treats  it  as  an  accident  which  he  hopes  may  be  repaired: 
we  see  in  it  the  symptom  of  an  organic  and  mcnrable  disorder. 

To  eiq>lain  why  we  thus  concur  in  blaming  a  manifesto  in  a 
sincere  practical  development  of  which  we  should  cordially  concur, 
we  must.b^  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  our 
number  for  December,  1847,  in  which  we  announced  even  the 
daails  of  this  usurpation  on  the  part  of  Pius  UC-^ 
*'  his  ereating  of  dioceses*  and  provinces  in  Gnat  Briti^a— a  Inskopric 

of  BiBMIMOHAM,   an  ARCHBI8H0PBIC  of  WsSTlEIHSTSm  1' — Q.   R.y 

voL  82,  p.  806— 

and  to  the  article  in  our  last  number,  in  which  we  exposed  die 
impolicy  and  illegality  of  the  official  conduct  of  Lord  Clarendcm 
in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Grey  in  the  Colcmies,  in  conferring  on 
Roman  Cathdic  Prelates  the  style,  dignity,  and  precedence  which 
legally  belong  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Established  Church  alone ; 
ami  in  which  we  further  expressed  our  bdief  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  would  not  have  dared  to  prepare  in  1847,  and  still  less  to 
ratify  and  formally  consummate  in  1850,  this  unparalleled  a^^pr^ 
si<m  on  the  Ccmstitutiim  and  Sovereignty  of  England,  if  he  had 
not  reckoned  on  the  acquiescotice,  if  not  the  approbali<Hi,  of  the 
English  ministry.  The  degree  of  knowledge  which  Lord  Minto, 
in  his  celebrated  visit  to  Rome  in  1847-8,  may  have  had  of  this 
measure,  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  Cardinal  Wiseman  asserts  and 
reasserts  that  it  was  communicated  to  his  Lordship.  Lord  Minto 
asserts  and  reasserts  that  it  was  not.  Both  these  reasserted  asser- 
tions, though  seemingly  contradictory,  appear  to  us  to  have  a  certain 
degree  of  Jesuitical  latitude  which  may  be  stretched  to  such  an 
approximation  to  truth  as  is  the  fashion  at  Borne — Lord  Minto, 
like  a  prudent  tmveller  and  weU-bred  gentleman,  adopting  the 
proverbial  maxim  of  doinff  at  Rome  as  Rome  does.  There  seems 
reascm  to  believe  that  his  Holiness  showed  his  Lordship  a  piece 
of  parchment,  which  his  Lordship  nonchalamment  declined  to 
read.  How  far  his  Holiness  may  have  explained,  or  how  far  his 
Lordship  may  have  conjectured,  its  import  and  object,  we  have 
no  direct  evidence ;  but  the  probability  seems  to  be,  that  his 
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Holnefli  MmaiiMd  vmiaw  an  impsistmi  Aftt  Lwd  Miafta  was 
quite  awafe;  aind  Hd  nol  disapprove^  of  tke  mtended  «aqpcriiiwpC. 

Lord  John  Rvsadl,  in  his  Ehifffaam  letter^  endeaffoois  di»- 
mgemioodly  to  shift  the  blame  of  the  Papal  aggiesskm  hoat 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  the  oosmteBance  whidh  he  annmes 
Aat  those  notions  and  practicea,  commonlj  called  Pna^ite^  had 
leceived  from  the  Chnrch  of  Ei^laikL  We  have  abead^  Asmok 
the  imfeubrness  and  wraifMindpess  of  that  impntatioci.  it  ia  aoto- 
rioua  that  those  who  in  any  degree  followed  those  practicea  were  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  United  Chnxch  of  FitglMd  and  irdaad, 
and  tiiose  who  adc^ted  any  really  Papistical  notions  a  s^  smaBes. 
We  will  not  deny  tiiat  the  cxaggefated  irambers  and  ostenlatioiiB 
nonsense  of  diese  silly  people  may  have  had  some  very  small 
share  in  accelerating^  the  ^aggression.'  The  h<»pcs  of  Rome^  ham 
^ver,  far  outran  Ae  £sct8<— jwoJ  vohiinusfaeUb  credimm.  Two  «r 
three  dozen  contemptible  apostasies  have  made  a  sensation,  die 
stronger  because  of  tlkeir  rarity  and  of  tiiesr  oocurrence  in  die 
higher  dasaes;  as  cm  a  fiae  night,  that  spedes  of  algr-iodket 
technically  calkd  die  Roman  candh  obacnxes  for  the  moBicnt  aU 
the  stars  of  heaven.  But  the  predominant  and  really  efficaent 
uicentiTe  was  the  undue  and  unconstitutional  ascendency  whicb 
ever  since  the  unhappy  Bill  of  1889  successive  administratioMS — 
and  more  particulariy  and  decbively  these  ia  whidi  Lord  John 
Russell  had  a  leading  part-*-have  been  so  eager  aad  so  constant 
is  codeavonxing  to  give  to  the  members  of  the  Roman  Cadmlic 
persuasion.  This  was  the  rssd  maan^qpring  of  the  whcde  ni»- 
diinery  and  movement-— 4he  rest  wece  but  the  accidsntal  and 
snperficial  ornaments  of  the  dial-plate  and  the  case.  It  was  noit 
snch  ^  weak  masters'  as  Newman,  or  Ward,  or  Bennett,  or  Pusej, 
diat  enooazaged  die  Pope ;  it  was  Gfiey  and  Clanadon,  and 
Minto  and  RusseU. 

It  is  posaiUe  that  d:ie  Bishc^  of  Durham — (whose  letter,  fay 
the  way,  leading  to  sodi  important  results,  has  nev«  yet  been 
given  to  the  public^— may  have  been  so  ignorant  of  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  world  as  to  have  called  the  measuie  ^  t»- 
Mdious  and  wa^enti  but  it  seems  to  ns  innompBehensible  how 
Lord  John  Ruaaell — ^with  sll  his  recognized  defeseace  to  E{Ma- 
copal  authority  —  coald  adopt  and  ie««diQ  sach  epidiets  ia 
reference  to  a  j^roceeding  whidi,  bodi  ia  its  essential  principle 
and  even  in  its  Ibrm,  had  been  encouraged  and  offioally  re- 
cognised by  his  Loffdship's  no  doubt  well-discipUiMd  ooUeagaes 
in  Irdand  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  die  aj^Hcadon  ef  which  to 
England  was  so  little  secret  or  insidioas  as  to  have  been,,  mora  cr 
less  dearly,  indmaled  to  Lord  Mialo  at  Rome.  Lord  John  adds 
fiirther,  on  his  own  part,  that  it  excites  his  tn^^^notiaa;  and  wdl 
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il  might  But  at  it  was  rafBcieiidjr  noCoriMw  to  barve  excited  our 
isdignBikioii  in  Daeembery  1847,  we  are  siirpriied  thai  it  should  not 
have  excited  At;  until  it  was  urged  on  his  notice  i|i  Norember, 
1850,  hy  the  Kshop  of  Durham,  who,  good  man,  seems  to  have 
been  the  last  person  in  England,  except  Lord  John  Russell  him- 
self, whom  the  rumour  of  the  enormity  had  reached.  We  may  be 
also  inclined  to  wonder  why  Lord  John's  indignation  had  not  been 
roused  by  the  Dublin  Gazette,  which,  in  August,  1849,  coofened 
on  Dr,  Murray  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Dnblin.  Perhaps  Lord 
John  may  say  that  he  does  not  readthe  Irish  Gazette,  andstill  less 
the  Quarterly  Reriew ; — perhaps  he  does  not  even  read  the  Times ; 
but  what  will  he  say  to  this  incident  ?  Lord  Minto,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Ambassador  inpettOj  and  Lord  John  RusselPs  father-in-law, 
was  stilt  in  Borne  on  the22nd  of  J(xmtary^  1848,  on  which  day  the 
nomination  of  Cardmal  Wiseman  to  the  ArcKbishopric  of  West" 
minster  was  announced  in  the  Roman  Gazette,  in  the  form  of  a 
proposal  for  the  erecting  an  Italian  Catholic  Chwidi  in  Loadon 
— subscriptions  for  which,  it  was  slated,  wovdd  be  lecnved 
^  by  his  Emin^ce  the  Cardinal  Pre^act  of  the  Prc^wiganda,  and  by  his 
Eininence  the  Most  Rev.  Monsiffnor  the  Yicar  Apostolic — ^now  Ar^- 
bishop  ^Westbcutsteb/ 

Did  Lord  Minto  not  read  ^e  Roman  Gazette?  Did  he  not 
report  it  home?  Did  no  other  diplomatic  agent  report  it? 
These  are  serious,  we  think,  very  serious  questions,  te  which 
we  are  surprised  that  Lord  Minto's  recent  erplanarion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  should  have  afibrded  no  answer. 

But  though  Lord  John  Russell  may  read  neither  the  Rcnnan 
Gazette,  the  Dublin  Gazette,  the  Quarterly  Review,  northeTioMS 
newq)aper,  had  he  not  heard  from  his  collei^;ues  in  the  other  House 
the  cooapUints  made  by  Lord  Redesdale  and  Lord  Stanley  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1848,  of  not  merely  the  assumption  but  the  rscoff" 
vition  of  those  illegped  ecclesiastioed  dignities  in  the  Colonies? 
and  finally,  if  he  was  blind  to  all  these  warnings,  was  he  also 
deaf  to  a  similar  complaint  made  in  his  own  -pies&ace  in  ibe 
House  of  Comxnons  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis  on  the  8th  December, 
1849  ?  Or  is  his  indignation  of  that  slow-match  nature  that  it 
kept  smouldering  in  his  breast  till  blown  up  to  so  sudden  and  so 
fierce  a  blaze  by  the  tardy  breath  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  ? 

It  may  appear  somewhat  ungrateful  in  us  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  explosion  of  indiffnation,  which  we  had  been  ourselves 
endeavouring  to  excite — but  so  it  is;  a  soberer  and  steadier  re- 
sentment would  have  pleased  us  better.  His  Lordship,  inspired 
BO  doubt  by  the  then  recent  theatricals  of  Wobum  and  Wii^bM^r, 
volunteered  to  enact  the  part  of  Bully  Bottom,  and  imitated  but 
too  well  the  intermittent  energy  of  the  character. 
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Boiiom.  Let  ms  play  the  lion — ^I  will  roar  that  it  shall  do  any 
man's  heart  good  to  hear  me.  I  will  roar  that  I  will  make  xas  Dou 
say,  Let  kim  roar  agak^^ki  him  roar  agaim. 

Peter  Quinee.  if  you  should  do  so  too  terribly,  you  would  fright 
the  ladies ;  they  woula  shriek,  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  alL 

Bottom.  I  grant  you,  friend,  that  if  yon  should  fright  the  ladies  out 
of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more  discretion  but  to  hang  us ;  but 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  so,  that  I  tmll  roar  you  as  gentle  as  any 
sucking  <hve  ;  I  will  roar  you  an  it  were  a  nightingale. 

We,  for  our  own  parts,  were  veij  glad  that  the  Duke  allowed 
him  to  roar  again  ;  Ixit  not  on  the  condition  of  the  British  lion's 
being  reduced  to  roar  an  it  were  a  suckina  dove  I 

But,  to  treat  the  matter  more  gravely — quanquam  ridentem 
dtcere  verum  quid  vetat  f — his  very  panegyrist,  even  while  appeal- 
ing ad  misericordiam  on  the  score  of  former  services,  can  say  no 
more  for  him  than  that— 

^  no  sinister  view  whatever  either  {HX)mpted  the  unfortunate  ktter  or 
pointed  its  yet  more  unfortunate  language/ — p.  4. 

We  know  not  whether  his  Lordship  was  prompted  by  sinister  or 
by  dextrous  views,  but  we  do  see  in  his  conduct  in  this  matter  the 
combined  characteristics  of  rashness  and  weakness.  He — first 
minister — ^by  his  station  entitled,  if  he  had  so  pleased,  to  main- 
tain a  certain  official  reserve  as  to  his  intentions — and  bound,  if 
be  did  break  through  that  reserve,  to  do  so  with  a  measured  and 
even  a  cautious  style  of  expression — he,  we  say,  sounded  a  hasty 
alarm,  and  *  rushed  headlong  into  print,'  in  terms  more  violent 
and  offensive  than  we  think  the  wannest  opponent  of  Popeiy 
amongst  our  Conservative  statesmen  would  have  thought  it  either 
good  taste  or  good  policy  to  do.  We  have  heard,  though  we  can 
hardly  credit  the  report,  that  Lord  John  Russell,  in  publishing 
this  *  unfortunate'  letter,  bore  in  mind  a  certain  letter  from  Edin- 
burgh in  the  latter  end  of  1845,  and  remembering  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Government  of  that  day  by  the  then  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  was  apprehensive  that  the  same  system  of  tactics, 
though  in  a  far  difierent  cause,  and  with  a  far  more  genuine  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  English  people,  might  be  pursued  by  the 
only  rival  whom  he  had  cause  to  fear.  We  are  confident  that,  if 
such  were  his  speculations,  he  greatly  miscalculated  both  the 
character  and'  the  policy  of  Lord  Stanley :  yet  such  is  the  only 
plausible  explanation  which  we  have  heard  of  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  hasty  publication  of  that  most  unstatesmanlike  and 
blustering  manifesto.  We  have  since  seen  him  endeavouring  to 
escape  out  of  his  bluster;  and  though  we  cannot  foresee  into 
what  degree  of  tenuity  his  measure — already  absufdly  dispropor- 
tionate— may  be  at  last  reduced,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  ^  indig- 
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natiion '  agiiintt  the  *  insolent  aod  uuiclious  agg^ieanon  of  Rome' 
will  tum  out  to  be,  at  fiar  at  dep^acb.on  him,  a  tale^-* 
—  fiill  of  floimd  and  fiirj, 
SigHiiyiiig  nothing. 

This,  we  confess,  we  expected  from  the  first.  We  knew  his 
utter  dependence  on  his  Roman  Catholic  supporters ;  and  we  saw, 
moreover,  that,  while  appearing  to  inflame,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  misguide  the  Protestant  feeling.  In  short,  we  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  his  indiscretion,  and  were  preconvinced  that  his 
practical  remedy  would  be  found  to  be  no  remedy  at  all ;  that  it 
would  be  illusory  for  the  protection  of  tiie  Protestant  Consti- 
tution ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  knew  that  any  interference, 
however  slight,  however  ineffective,  would  be  ccHisidered  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  an  unpardonable  insult. 

Yet — ^without  taking  into  calculati<m  any  fer-sighted  and  com- 
prehensive exercise  of  statesmanship-— there  was  a  course  which 
we  think  the  minister  might  have  adc^ted,  not  more,  perhaps 
even  less,  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  more  satisfactory 
to  the  Protestants,  and  more  natural  and  rational  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  moderate  men ;  we  mean  the  plain  common  sense  of 
looking  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  for  the  easiest 
immediate  remedy.  Wbat  had  happened  to  disturb  openly  the 
legal  protection  which  for  near  three  centuries  our  Protestant 
Constitution  had  enjoyed  ?  This  only : — ^that,  in  the  session  of 
1844,  Lord  Beaumont,*  a  Roman  Catholic  peer,  brought  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  a  great  number  of  Acts,  which  contained,  it  was 
said,  some  wholly  useless  vestiges  of  the  penal  code.  The  noble 
Lord  urged  that  repeal  on  the  sole  and  distinct  ground  that  the 
danger  against  which  those  Acts  were  directed  had  long  since 
passed  away^  and  that  their  provisions  were  obsolete : — 

*  The  time  has  been,  I  admit,  when  similar  alarms  were  neither  un- 
common nor  t^  fimnded-^yiflieia  the  machinations  of  Jesuits  and  the 
general  want  of  loyalty  in  the  Catholics  of  England  made  such  laws  not 
only  excusable,  hut  advisable.  The  intrigues  of  Borne  had  then  their 
ramifications  in  this  country.  But  that  state  cf  things  has  gone  by 
"•^those  times  are  long  past,* — Hansard^  22nd  July,  1844. 

Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  concurred  in  the  principle  of  this 
repeal,  but  advised  (as  there  was  not  time  for  the  due  considera- 
tion of  so  many  various  items)  that  the  Bill  should  be  divided, 
one  half  to  be  then  passed,,  and  the  other  to  be  reserved  for 
another  session,  he  himself  undertaking,  m  the  part  of  Sir  Robert 
PeeTs  Governments^  the  whole  operation.  So  it  was  arranged — and 
the 

*  la  our  fonner  Number  we  had  ioadTertently  attributed  the  introduction  of  thif 
measure  to  Mr.  Anstey ;  but  the  fact  was  as  now  stated. 

t  This^  we  suppoeei  explaius,  what  seems  otherwise  so  unaccountable,  why  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  diould  oppose  (appattntly)  onjf  legislatiTe  resistance 
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the  finrt  Bitt  w«8  csurried  tlmmgli  bodi  Hettses  nflii  unexampled 
rapidity  in  the  few  \mX  dajni  of  a  tedious  session  (22vid  Jtily — 7lh 
August)  without  discnsnoii,  and  in  tpite  of  a  protest  from  the 
Bishop  of  London  against  such  ha«ty  oad  muMfarious  legislation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  undertook  llie  dondiict  of  the  Bill  tbrvugh  the 
Hocue  of  Commons,  aad  recommended  it  in  these  tema  :-^ 

**  The  Acts  which  ttiis  Bill  proposed  to  repeal  were,  in  fact,  mere 
dtad  teOerSy  eneumbering  and,  he  must  say,  from  the  spirit  whidi  per- 
vaded them,  disgmcing  the  statute-beoi^ ;  but  they  had  no  prikditml 
cpertdion  so  fo*  as  the  Roman  Cathc^  tubfecte  ef  Hm  Ofown  were 
coooemed.'— i5toi#.,  5^  August,  1644. 

In  1845  Lord  Lyndhurst  referred  the  second  BSH — '&ie  comple*- 
m^it  of  Lord  Beauxnonf  s  original  proposition — to  tite  Criminal 
Law  Commission  ;  and  to  their  report  introduced  it  in  1846,  on 
the  same  grounds  as  its  predecessor,  of  the  obsoleiienesB  and  intttiliiy 
of  the  Acts  to  foe  lepealed. 

Lord  Comoys,  a  Roman  Catholic  Peer,  earpressed  die  gmtitude 
of  the  Roman  c3atholic  body  to  Ae  Noble  and  Learned  Lord  for 
this  proposal 

^  to  repeal  a  number  of  Acts,  and  portions  of  Acts,  because  they  were 
ohsoUU  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.* — Hans.^  30th  April, 
1846. 

Amongst  the  Acts  so  to  be  repealed,  we  need  for  our  present 
purpose  only  specify  that  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  against  the 
introduction  and  promulgation  of  Papal  Bulls.  This,  howeyer, 
did  not  pafis  without  observation.  Lord  Brougham's  sagacity  sus- 
pected that  they  were  going  too  fast  and  too  far— ^and  after  stating 
the  *  audacious  aggressions^  which  Rome  had  formerly  attempted 
against  the  sovereignty  of  these  realms,  and  against  which  those 
Acts  had  been  specially  directed,  he  went  on  to  say  that 

*  he  agreed  that,  looking  at  the  case  now^  the  penalties  enacted  for  bring- 
ing over  bulls  and  rescripts  from  the  Pope  were  absurdly  severe,  b^ 
he  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  the  enactment  which  swept 
away  all  the  penalties,  Md  allowed  the  throwing  open  the  ports  oi 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  all  the  edicts,  ^  the  rescripts,  and 
all  the  c(»nmunications  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  which  might  at  any 
time  be  issued  by  the  Vatican. 

*■  The  Pope,  be  it  recollected,  was  the  only  potentate  that  put  forward 
so  monstrous  a  pretence,  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  confine  his 
alleged  jurisdiction  to  his  own  territory,  but  claimed  it  all  over  the 
world.  .  .  .  This  being  the  case,  how  cotdd  this  or  tmy  o^er  weB* 

to  the  recent  aggression.  And  yet  we  should  have  rather  thoi^t  that,  having  thus  ihto- 
limtarily,  or  at  least  undesignedly,  contributed  to  the  miechief,  they  should  iw  the  mevs 
forward  to  sopfily  a  leroedy.  Saofa,  i(t  kait,  nems  to  be  the  ieeHog  of  Lord  Staidey 
and  Mr.  Goulburn — and,  we  are  satisfied,  of  liOrd  Lyndbnnt  hinMelf  who  wen  of 
the  same  Calmiet,  and  no  doubt  were  aU  three  oemeirting  to  the  m^mbI  nndn-  the 
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^99nmlMaieaU$m  A^i  Jbrelffm  petrntjute^  mkhaid  hi  or  hmdrwmm, 
te  stmd  09er  MU  ^  re$onpUf* 

Asd  «6er  mging  then  topics  witb  great  fioroe  be  oondoded,  duft 
he  adsiittod  tint  there  weiediftcaltaeft  in  deftliag  with  the  caee 
A«t  the  pendlaef  of  pramwnre  and  tmtmon  were  too  severe  for 
SDchaoase; 

*  but  be  Mrtertamed  {^rmne  douhU  whether  ke  totdd  eomsmU  <9  remove 
M  pmniskmefa  far  receiving  rescripisfrom  the  Biikep  of  Rome.' — 
Ibid.,  p.  1267. 

So  loi^  as  the  Gomemment  of  Great  Britam  contiiioes  to  have 
no  regular  treaty  with  Rome,  the  absvirdBty  of  its  aUowing  ihh 
fettered  eatrance  «f  the  edicts  ot  that  power  seems  so  dear,  that 
we  shovdd  have  wondered  if  any  legal  stategmsn  had  hesitated 
to  adc^  Lord  Broogbam's  views,  so  strongly  yet  tempeiately 
expressed.  Lord  Lyndhurst  did  not;  he  acquiesced  in  these 
views,  and  accepted  an  amendment  moved  in  a  very  able  speech 
by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  that  left  the  prohibitory  laws  in  fooroe, 
b«t  repealed  tiie  obsolete  pomMtioi — ^tfaus  preserving  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth,  but  leaving  the  bveadi  <tf  it,  if  any  such 
unexpected  event  should  occar,  to  the  operation  of  die  common 
law  aeainst  the  doing  of  what  continned  to  be  forbidden  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Now  it  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  rqpesl  was  proposed 
by  its  advocates  on  the  groond  diat  the  laws  were  obs<Mete,  and 
was  only  acceded  to  by  the  House  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  revival  of  the  practices  and  pretensions 
against  which  the  penalties  had  been  directed — ^not  sufficiently 
oonsidering  that  a  law  might  from  its  very  efficacy  appear  to  be 
inoperative,  and  that  it  was  not  the  lam  that  had  become  obsolete, 
but  die  cffence.  But  lo  1  the  obsolete  oSsnoe  has  been  most  un- 
expectedfy  revived,  and,  though  the  law  oonthmes  to  be  the  same, 
the  means  of  punishing  any  violation  of  it  have  turned  out  to  be, 
if  not  doubtful,  at  least  dilatory,  difficult,  and  insufficient. 

It  was  stated  by  Lord  Stanley,  in  his  speech  on  the  late  Minis- 
terial crisis,  and  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  while  the 
penalty  was  taken  away,  the  offence  was  still  left  treason — so 
that  a  prisoner  indicted  under  it  for  a  wiidemeaMmr  might  have 
pleaded  successfully  that  the  law  made  his  offence  (if  anything) 
treaaon,  and  that,  consequently,  he  could  not  be  indicted  for  the 
mkior  offmoe. 

What  then,  we  ask,  was  the  obvious  immediate  remedy  ? 
NotUng  more  or  less  Aian  to  revive  and  enforoe  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  by  substituting  in  the  room  of  the  '  extravagant 
penateies  of  pmnunire  and  high  treason,^  the  specific  punish- 
menrts  of  fine,  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  banishment  The 
repeal  had  been  passed  under  either  misstatement  or  misappre- 
hension. 
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faension.  Its  bssit  has  tamed  out  to  be  fellackms ;  tbe  all^fatiim 
that  the  danger  was  yisionary  is  manifestly  utttrne.  It  seems 
also  doubtful  whe&er  the  common  law  penalty  can  be  effectivelj 
iqppUed;  what  tlwrefbre  would  be  the  natural  course  but  to 
repair  the  involuntary  error  and  supply  Ae  unforeseen  defect? 
We  have  no  wish— quite  the  reverse — to  see  any  portion  of  those 
Acts  disturbed  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the 
^in9oleat^  advantage  which  the  IPope  has  takai  of  our  impro- 
vident l^islation. 

Something  of  the  same  process  ought  also  to  be  adopted  wi^ 
regard  to  tibe  other  Act,  mentioned  in  our  former  N  umber, 
whic^i,  under  the  colour  of  a  private  bill  for  establishing  a  ceme- 
tery near  Dublin,  had  surreptitiously  conferred  territorial  and 
illegal  tides  on  certain  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland.  AU 
the  substantial  clauses  of  this  bill  should  be  preserved,  but  the 
titles,  which  had  been  surreptitiously  juried  into  it,  diould  be 
annulled. 

These  two  restorations  of  the  original  intention  of  the  l^:is- 
lature  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  act  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  would  have  a£forded  no  just 
causes  of  complaint  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would  then 
be  in  exactly  the  same  position  that  they  were  left  in  by  the 
Emancipation  Act,  and  m  which  they  had  continued  during,  a 
long  interval,  while  Mr.  O'Connell  was  their  Parliamentary  leader, 
and  their  friends,  the  Whigs,  the  Govenunent  of  the  country. 
There  would  have  been,  then,  no  ground  for  any  complaint  of 
persecution,  or  even  of  intolerance,  still  less  of  innovation.  It 
would  merely  be  a  restoration  to  the  status  quo  ante  errorem. 
This  would  have  been  and  would  still  be  the  plainest  course ; 
and  seeing  the  inunense  majority  that  has  aflirmed  the  principle 
of  resistance,  we  caxmot  doubt  that  such  a  measure  would  have 
been  decidedly  carried. 

But  this  Papal  Aggression,  grave  as  it  is  intrinsically,  aeems 
to  us  not  less  so  in  some  of  its  collateral  results.  The  first  ccmse- 
quence  of  Lord  John  Russell's  trimming  conduct  in  this  affair  was 
his  defeat  on  Mr.  Locke  King's  proposition  for  a  new  revolution 
in  the  parliamentary  constituency.  His  Lordship's  Irish  sup- 
porters— the  most  important  because  the  most  united  as  well  as 
the  most  favoured  and  petted  class  of  the  ministerial  phalanx^* 
took  that  and  promised  to  take  every  other  opportunity  of  de- 
cisive hostility,  while  his  own  vague  announcement  of  some  mea- 
sure on  the  same  principle  alarmed  most  of  his  independent,  and 
some  even  of  his  official  followers — all  reluctant  to  be  exhibited  to 
their  liberal  or  radical  constituaits  as  opposing  to-day  a  popular 
principle  which  their  leader  avowed  that  he  himself  might  adopt 
to-morrow.     It  was  whrai  Lord  John  saw  tbe  unpropitious  aspect 

of 
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of  the  debate,  that  he  had  recourae  to  the  deqpeiate  expedient 
of  le-editing  line  promise,  made  a  few  sessions  ago,  of  a  further 
extension  of  the  franchise.  That  promise,  evidently  ^XihaJt  time 
▼ery  reluctant,  was  made  to.  rally  a  few  more  votes  against  Mr. 
Hnme's  specific  and,  to  the  minister,,  very  inconvenient  pro- 
posaL  His  recent  repetition  of  the  ^same  shift  appeared  to  be, 
as  we  have  been  informed  by  those  who  were  present,  a  sudden 
burst  of  t^per,  prompted  partly  by  the  hope  of  rallying  back  a 
few  of  his  own  deserters,  but  chiefly  by  exasperation  against  the 
Conservatives,  who  did  not  seem  inclmed  to  be  made  the  dupes 
of  this  Peackum^mdrLockit  quarrel  between  the  minister  and  his 
dissatisfied  followers.  It  was  also  with  equal  probability  sur- 
mised that  he  anticipated  what  so  soon  came  to  pass — the  neces- 
sitv  of  resignation — and  thought  it  politic  to  sow,  whilst  still  in 
office,  the  seeds  of  another  reform  agitation,  to  be  ripened  and 
harvested  in  his  future  Opposition : — 

Spargere  voces 
In  vulgum  ambiguas,  et  qwsrere,  ctmseiuSf  arma. 

How  far  any  or  all  of  these  motives  prompted  Lord  John,  or 
whether  he  has  an  innate  wish  that  popular  election  should 
be  not  jnerely  a  predominant,  but  the  iole  foundation  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country,  we  cannot  venture  to  decide  ;  all  we  can  say 
is,  that  if,  after  twenty  years'  experience  of  the  reformed  House 
of  Conmions,  Lord  John  Russell  can  persuade  himself  that  any 
enlargement  of  the  popular  franchise  is  compatible  with  the  sta^ 
bility  of  cmy  admimstration,  or  with  the  due  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment, we  should  think  worse  of  his  understanding  than  we  have 
ventured  ever  to  do  of  his  measures.  It  is  of  popular  power  that 
it  may  be  said  more  than  of  any  other  human  craving,  that — 

<  Increase  of  appetite  doth  grow 
By  what  it  feeds  on' — 

and  Lord  John's  announced  intention  seems  to  us  no  better  than  the 
homoeopathic  insanity  that  should  attempt  to  calm  intoxication  by 
brandy,  or  extinguish  fire  by  throwing  on  more  combustibles. 

.  Lord  John  Russell  cannot  deny  that  &e  Reform  Bill  shook  Ae 
foundations  of  the  old  British  constitution,  for  he  himself  has 
called  it  a  *  Revolution ;'  and  it  was  as  such  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Conservatives  opposed  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  asked,  pro- 
phetically, how,  with  such  a  Parliament  as  the  new  Reform  Bill 
must  produce,  the  royal  ffovemment  toas  to  be  carried  an  f  The 
result  has  been  slowly  justifying  those  fears ;  and  though  pro- 
perty has  continued  to  have  sufficient  weight  in  the  ooostituoicies 
to  prevent  so  rapid  a  change  as  was  at  first  expected,  every  suc- 
cessive sessicm  has  paid  an  additional  tribute  to  the  democratic 
VOL.  Lxxxviii.  NO.  cLxxvi.  2  Q  principle. 
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principle^  The  present  sefsioD  will^  if  tlie  pfeieiil  MndatiT  bsti^ 
be  no  ezoeption.  We  cannot  foretell  what  measnrei  it  may 
attempt,  and  still  less  what  it  may  perfect ;  bnt  we  can  already 
see  that,  partly  through  its  weakness,  partly  thniu|^h  its  R»* 
dical  tendencies,  it  has  already  giren,  what  we  must  be  allowed 
to  call  the  BevohUionary  party,  considerable  advantages.  The 
impracticable  and  ridiculous  budget  Was  so,  not  because  Lord 
John  and  Sir  Charles  Wood  could  not — and  would  not  if  they  had 
been  strong  enough — hare  made  a  better,  but  only  because  Mini- 
sters were  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  of  particular  classes 
of  their  supporters.  As  always  happens  iii  such  a  struggle,  they 
ended  by  cUspleasing  everybody;  and  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  th^  amended  budget  will  be,  if  they  live  to  present 
one,  we  think  we  mav  safely  predict  that  it  will  be  founded^  not 
on  the  principle  of  bnnging  the  greatest  produce  to  the  Exchequer 
with  the  least  pressure  on  the  peo]de,  out  of  bringi]^,  with  the 
least  trouble  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  greatest  number 
of  loose  votes  into  the  ministerial  lobby. 

In  the  same  spirit  Lord  John  Russell  gave  early  notice  of  his 
intention  to  reproduce  his  Jew  Bill,  a  measure  which,  how- 
ever objectionable  in  itself,  is  particularly  so  at  this  moment,  as 
being  a  significant  tribute  to  the  system  of  sacrificing  the  prin- 
dples,  or  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  say  the  traditions,  of  the 
Constitution,  not  merely  to  party,  but  to  personal  and  even  to 
electioneering  purposes,  atid  to  the  general  principle  of  disturbing 
whatever  is  established. 

Having  thus  involved  the  country  in  complicated  difficulties, 
and  sown  the  seeds  of  future  faction  and  still  greater  mischief^ 
the  ministers  thought  they  had  found  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
avowing,  what  they  must  have  seen  at  least  since  the  Irish  recep- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter,  that  they  could  not  command  a 
majority  or  conduct  the  govemihent.  THey  resigned ;  an  event 
which  we,  and  we  believe  the  majority  of  the  community,  sincerely 
regretted — ^not  that  any  one  had,  or  could  have,  any  doubt  thaty 
constituted  as  the  ministry  was,  and  embarrassed  with  the  un- 
manageable measures  it  had  proposed,  it  viras  incapable  of  con* 
ductiug  the  government;  but  nobody  was  sai^^uine  enough  to 
expect  that  until  these  measures  were  in  some  way  disposed  of, 
any  solid  and  efficient  ministry  would  be  found  to  take  so  bad 
a  bargain  off  their  hands)  and  it  was  hoped  that  when  con- 
demned, as  it  were,  to  gix  months^  imprisonment  with  hard  labour i 
they  might  be  disposed  to  get  rid  of  the  bad  company  And  amend 
the  evil  ways  which  had  brought  them  'into  troabk?  At  all 
events,  it  was  rationally  thought  that,  as  their  difficultaes  were 
created  not  by  their  political  opponents,  but  by  themselves  and 
thehr  £nUowers,^  were  the  fittest  perscMis  to  be  chargodwidi  ibe 
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dutj  of  reoonstmctiiig  aad  organizing  sudi  a  m^ority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  should  promise  her  Majesty  and  the 
country  something  like  a  goremment 

There  were,  we  think,  bat  two  courses  which  oould  have 
aflbrded  Lord  John  Russdl  any  chance  of  success.  Submission  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  accession  to  Mr.  Locke  King,  with  some  modi- 
fication of  the  budget  to  satisfy  Sir  Jamjds  Graham,  and  the  sur- 
render of  some  more  of  ^  the  trappings  of  monarchy'  to  Messrs.  Cob- 
den  and  Bright,  would  have  reunited  for  a  time  the  ministerial 
majority  of  the  last  two  or  three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  firm 
resolution  to  vindicate — as  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  ought  to 
do — the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  to  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  encroachments  of  democracy,  would  have  ensured 
such  a  degree  of  concurrence  from  the  Conservatives  as — with  the 
natural  influence  of  office — ^the  personal  attachments  and  habits 
oi  the  old  Whig  party,  and  the  conservative  feeling  still  lurking  in 
the  hearts  of  the  old  Whig  aristocracy — ^might  also  have  constituted 
a  majority  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  Government 
We  do  not,  at  this  moment,  inquire  how  far  such  a  degree  of  co- 
operation might  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Conservative  body — we 
merely  allude  to  it  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  courses  by  which  Lord 
John  could  have  given  anything  like  stability  to  his  Government. 

He  has,  however,  adopted  neither.  Hia  unrecalled  menace  of  an 
extension  of  the  franchise,  and  his  amounced  mutilatjion  of  his  anti- 
Papal  measure,  disentitle  him  to  any  real  confidence  or  even  coun- 
tenance from  the  Conservative  Protestants ;  while  his  resolute  and 
able  speeches,  both  on  the  introduction  and  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  must,  we  suppose,  render  his  reconciliation  to  the 
Rcunan  Catholic  party  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  hopeless.  We  do 
not  presume  to  blame  Lord  John  Russell's  attempt  to  find,  if  he 
can,  a  seat  between  two  stools — we  only  warn  him  and  the 
country  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  that  proverbial  impos- 
sibility. He  is,  we  think,  in  a  hopeless  dilenmia,  and  will  be  lost 
in  the  vain  attempt  of  reconciling  contradictory  duties— of  being 
at  once  the  leader  of  a  movement  and  agitation  Party,  and  the 
head  of  a  Government — the  essence  of  all  government  being  re- 
straint and  resistance.  The  Minister  of  the  Crown  can  never  long 
remain  the  leader  of  the  mob ;  and  if  he  does  his  duty  by  one,  be 
must  forfeit  his  popularity  with  the  other. 

Our  noble  Premier  is  therefore  in  a  false,  precarious,  and 
eventually  untenable,  position ;  and  when  his  friendly  pamphleteer 
complains  of  the  injustice,  the  ingratitude,  the  blindness,  with 
which  the  Liberal  party  are  now  treating  ^Lord  John  Russdlj  he 
overlooks  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the  case,  namely,  that  the 
claims  which  he  puts  forth  for  Lord  John  as  a  popular  leader, 
are  the  very  reverse  of  the  duties  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

2  Q  2  Errors,* 
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*  Errors,'  aajs  this  apologist,  ^  LordJobn  hasoommitted — and  gmre 
ones.  His  fiunoos  deolaration  o^JmalUy  was  one ;  his  Durham  leUerj 
at  least  the  expressions  it  was  couched  in,  was  another.'-^.  4. 

Now  we,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  these  two  measures  were  in 
principle  (we  say  nothing  of  the  form)  such  as  became  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  and  which,  as  far  as  Lord  John  should 
have  acted  up  to  them,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  Yet  these  are  the  measures  for  which 
his  advocate  feels  it  necessary  to  apologise,  even  to  the  extent  of 
pleading  that  he  has  since  renounced  the  Jirst^  and  is  ready  to 
compound  the  latter :  and,  after  a  long  catologue  of  all  the  ftuv 
tious  motions  and  all  the  disorganising  measures  which  have 
marked  Lord  John  Russ^Fs  long  political  career,  he  asks  the 
Liberal  party  whether  they  are  tww  no  lost  to  gratitude  for  past, 
and  so  blind  to  the  hope  of  future,  services,  as  to  discard  so  old, 
so  useful,  9nA  so  promising  a  leader.  We  should  be  sincerely 
sorry  to  see  the  Conservative  party  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
displacing  even  the  shadow  of  a  Government,  on  anything  less  than 
a  great  constitutional  question.  But  if  the  arguments  put  forth 
by  his  panegjrrist  be  really  those  on  which  his  Lordship  would 
justify  his  continuance  in  power,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  would  altogether  change  our  feeling,  and  justify — which 
we  have  never  before  thought — every  mode  of  accelerating  his 
downfall.  If,  in  contradiction  to  the  plea  of  his  advocate,  Loid 
John  should  show  himself  awsdcened  to  his  duty  to  the  Queen,  to 
the  Monarehy,  to  the  Chureh,  and  in  short  to  the  Constitution,  no 
personal  or  even  party  motives  should,  we  humbly  think,  induce 
any  Conservative  to  contribute  to  the  embarrassments  of  his 
Government.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  be,  wherev^  it  were 
conscientiously  possible,  supported  and  strengthened. 

But  we  fear  to  indulge  any  such  expectation.  The  Grovein- 
ment,  intrinsically  the  weakest  in  personal  talent,  political  weight, 
and  public  estimation  that  ever  was  before  tolerated  in  England, 
is  now  utterly  overwhelmed  by  a  complication  of  difficulties  from 
which  we  confess  that  we  see  no  possible  extrication  for  them, 
and  no  satisfactory  prospect  for  the  country. 

We  do  not  doubt  nor  underrate  the  confidence  of  the  country 
in  Lord  Stanley's  courage  and  capacity,  or  the  strength  of  th^ 
great  party  that  he  leads— much  the  strongest  of  all  the  parties 
in  the  State.  But  we  confess  our  satisfaction  that  they  did  not, 
on  the  recMit  crisis,  incur  Ae  premature  responsibili^  of  findii^ 
a  solution  for  difficulties  which  had  not  yet  fully  developed  th^n- 
selves — ^which  they  had  no  share  in  creating — and  which,  from  a 
variety  of  collateral  causes,  must  have  been  still  more  embarrass* 
ing  to  them  than  to  their  predecessors.  Was  it  for  Lcnrd  Stanley 
to  guide  the  agitation  excited  by  Lord  John  Russell's  letter,  or 
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to  allaj  the  diisatuiactian  created  by  his  bill,  Lord  Stanley 
doubly  disapproving  of  both-— of  the  one  aa  too  strong,  and  of  the 
latter  as  too  weak?  Was  it  for  him  to  undertake  to  balance  Mr. 
Locke  King's  proposed  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  with 
Lord  John  Russell's  promised  one,  of  which  all  that  Lord  Stanley 
€9Duld  know  was,  that  it  would  probably  reunite  the  minority  that 
had  adhered  to  Lord  John  with  the  mi^rity  that  had  turned  him 
out?  Was  it  for  him  to  take  in  hand  a  budget,  with  which  the 
best  he  could  do  would  be  to  throw  it  into  the  fire,  and  thereby 
additionally  dissatisfy  many  large  classes,  which — odious  as  the 
budget  generally  was — ^had  especial  and  speculative  interests  in 
several  of  its  items?  These  (to  say  nothmg  of  minor  matters) 
are  questions  which,  in  fairness  to  themselves  and  in  justice  to 
the  public  weal,  those  who  have  raised  them  should  be  allowed 
— ^nay,  obliged — to  work  out  to  at  least  a  parliamentary  solution — 
and  on  which  the  several  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  must 
take  their  respective  lines  and  exhibit  their  respective  forces 
before  any  permanent  scheme  for  a  new  administration  can  be 
formed.  We,  and  we  believe  every  thinking  man,  can  anticipate 
the  result ;  but  that  is  not  enough :  the  inability  of  the  existing 
machine  and  its  managers  to  do  their  work  must  be  practically 
and  patently  exhibited.  It  was  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
frienda  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  originally  addressed  the 
provident  and  pithy  question,  Haw  the  Queen^s  Government  is 
to  be  carried  on :  and  to  them  the  undivided  responsibility  of 
solving  that  enigma  should  be  left  as  long  as  they  have  any  hope 
or  chance  of  being  able  to  accomplish  it.  When  they  shall  have 
tried  their  experiment  through  all  its  possibilities,  and  arrived, 
as  nobody  doubts  they  must  arrive,  at  a  caput  mortuumy  it 
will  then  become  —  not  the  voluntary,  not  the  desirable  nor 
desired,  but — ^the  enforced  and  obligatory  duty  of  other  parties 
to  endeavour  to  find  a  Government  for  the  country. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  difSculty 
and  even  peril  of  that  task ;  we  are  prepared  to  see  another  proof 
of  the  di£terent  effects  of  a  Tory  opposition  and  a  Whig  opposi- 
tion on  the  too  easily  agitated  surface  of  public  opinion.  We 
expect  to  find  what  is  now  represented  as  a  halcyon  sea  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  become  suddenly  angry  and  agitated,  without 
any  other  cause  than  there  being  a  Conservative  pilot  at  the 
helm.  We  must  be  prepared  for  this  superficial  storm  produced 
by  the  combination  of  every  class  of  disappointment,  discon- 
tent, and  disaffection,  whid^  will  supply  in  activity  and  vio- 
lence their  real  infericnity  in  weight — nay,  even  in  numbers. 
We  are  aware  of  all  this.  It  is  the  old  opposition  game ;  but, 
though  it  may  now-a-days  appear  additionally  formidable  from  the 
bolder  spirit  of  the  revdutionary  party,  it  will  on  the  other  hand 
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be  overbalanced  and  mitigated  bj  the  admiirfnn  of  all  Aat  the 
country  must  have  a  govenunent,  and  bj  the  proof  that  we  are 
ocmfident  experience  of  the  next  few  months  will  give,  that  these 
is  BO  other  than  a  Conservative  Govermnent  pouibUy  or,  to  speak 
plainly,  no  alternative  between  a  strong  Conservative  Oovemment 
and-^-a  Republic  We  conscientiously  believe  that  tfie  crisis  at 
tfie  Monarchy,  long  approaching,  cannot  be  far  distant,  and  we  trust 
that  this  danger  (which  every  day  will,  we  jwedict,  render  nunne 
and  more  urgent)  may  rally  to  the  Conservative — that  is  die 
Constitutional  cause,  two  important  classes  in  Parliament  and 
the  country  not  yet  included  in  the  Conservative  forces :  first,  a 
class  not  so  numerous  as  it  used  to  be,  but  still  considerable  and 
highly  respectable — those  who  support  a  Government  because  it 
is  and  while  it  is  a  Government,  and  who  abandcm  it  only  when 
it  abandcms  itself:  and  secondly,  those  Whigs  of  the  old  sdiool, 
whose  party  having  died,  as  it  were,  by  its  own  hands,  have  now 
another  party  to  choose,  and  whose  principles  have  in  former 
times  always  been,  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  in  Chnrdi 
and  State  as  settled  at  the  Revoluticm — ^principles  whidi  the 
Bedfbrds  and  the  Devonshires,  the  Fitzwilliams  and  the  Spencen, 
and  the  rest  of  the  great  Whig  aristocracy,  have  always  professed 
as  the  guide  of  their  political  conduct.  A  common  danger  should 
ally  us  in  a  commcm  defence  of  our  commcm  principles,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  peril  may  become  again,  as  it  did  upon  the  lifting 
of  Burke's  trumpet  half  a  century  ago,  our  best  preservative. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  omjecture  the  combination  of  men  or  the 
detail  of  measures  which  may  arise  out  of  the  impending  crisis, 
but  some  great  points  are  sufficiently  obvious.  After,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  guess  what,  struggles,  it  seems  certain  thai  ^be 
Queen  will  find  &at  her  only  solid  resource  must  again  be  Lord 
Stanley — Lord  Stanley — ^not  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  expedience 
and  preference,  but  as  an  inevitable  necessity  imposed  equally 
on  her  Majesty  and  his  Lordship,  if  her  Majesty  is  to  have  a 
Government ;  and  it  is  dear  from  his  Lordship's  recent  explana- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  will  not — ^indeed,  how  in  the 
supposed  circumstances  could  he  ?— -dedine  the  high  and  honour* 
aUe  responsibility. 

As  to  measures,  we  comprise  them  in  <me  word — ^the  Constits- 
tion — the  Protestant  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  If  duit 
Constitution  is  to  be  set  at  defiance  by  a  Papal  bull,  what  is  to 
prevent  Pius  IX.  from  attempting  to  deal  with  Queen  Victoria 
as  Pius  IV.  did  with  Queen  Elisabeth?  We  therefoie  repeat 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  united  Protestant  Church  of  Enghmd  and 
Irdand  > —  which  distinctly  involves  the  constitutional  succession 
to  the  Imperial  Crown — ^uld  foe  aflfeetnally  guarded  against  die 
aggression  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome-^*^  danger  whidi  has  beocHne 
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IpessiUe  only  ihrougb  the  weak  amd  credulous  deluiioii  that  it  wa« 
impossible. 

In  more  immediately  domestic  oonoems  we  again  say  that 
our  watchword  is  the  Constitution^  and  we  repeat  with  Lord 
John  Russell,  No  more  BevoltUions  /  The  Constitution  locJcs  to 
property,  and  especially  that  the  most  stable  form  of  property, 
landf  as  affording  the  soundest,  and,  indeed,  only  safe,  basis  of 
representation  and  goremment.  We  talk  habitually  of  this 
hmd  of  England — of  the  laws  of  the  land — the  judges  of  the 
land.  This  is  not  a  mere  colloquial  parlance ;  it  is  the  expression 
of  the  principle  older  thai^  aod  consecrated  by,  Mimta  Charta, 
The  land  has  been  in  all  times  the  real  foundation  of  idl  weidth, 
order,  government,  stalnli^.  For  many  years  past  we  hare  been 
gradually  sacrificing  the  principle  of  property^  and  especially 
territorial  property j  to  numbera ;  we  have  already,  as  we  hare 
said  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  gone  to  lengths  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  the  balance  of  the  Constitution — but  any  Gorem-* 
ment  that  hopes  to  preserve  the  Monarchy  and  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  supremacy  of  one  purely  demooratical  assembly, 
must  stand  or  fall  by  its  resistance  to  any  further  extension, 
through  the  elective  franchise,  of  the  democratic  and  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression^  anti-territorial  influ^ice  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  a  curious  contrast,  and  ought  to  be  a  serious 
lesson,  that  in  republican  France  the  Assembly  sprung  from 
universal  sufirage  should  have  found  it  necessary  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  anarchy  to  disfranchise  frilly  one-third  of  the  constituency, 
while  in  monarchical  England  we  see  the  first  Minister  throwing 
out  ambiguous  proposals  for  the  indefinite  increase  of  a  power 
which  he  himself  finds  already  too  great  to  be  managed. 

The  last  point  which  we  need  notice  is  the  principle  of  pro^ 
to<^ion  to  all  classes  of  national  industry.  We  need  not  repei4 
our  devotion  to  that  principle,  nor  the  arguments  by  whidi  we 
have  so  often  and  so  strenuously  supported  it.  It  is,  however, 
more  of  a  practical  questi<m,  more  a  matter,  as  it  were,  of 
account^  than  those  we  have  been  discussing,  and  one  in  whidi 
the  constituencies  themselves  are  more  imoiediately  concerned, 
and,  of  course,  more  competent  judges.  We  pause  to  see  what 
the  result  of  a  future  election  may  be  on  this  point.  Our 
general  thesis  is,  that  every  branch  of  home  industry  is  entitled 
to  protection  against  the  disadvantages  which  our  debt  and  taxa** 
tion  impose  on  us  in  contrast  to  foreign  competitors ;  and  as  loi^ 
as  revenue  is  to  be  raised  on  articles  of  consumption,  we  prefer 
its  being  raised  on  foreign  produce — ^that  is,  out  of  foreign 
pockets — rather  than  our  own — in  short,  we  are  for  what  may 
rather  be  called  countervailing  than  protective  duties. — We  wish 
for  such  a  balance  as  may  render  trade  really  and  not  nominally 
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free — for  instance,  to  bring  DcMbric  wheat  to  Mark  Lane 
under  some  approximation  to  the  burdens  that  Uxbridge  wheat 
is  charged  with.  But  as  to  this  important  branch  of  the  Pro- 
tection question,  we  must  remind  our  readers  that  we  hare  never 
defended  agricultural  protection  on  any  other  grounds  than  thai 
it  tended  to  secure  what  was  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
people — not  merely  cheap  bread — but  a  constant  supply  at  a  reasanr 
able  and,  as  nearly  as  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  will  allow,  an 
equable  price.  We  wish  to  encourage  our  home  agriculture,  not 
only  because  that  encourages  all  other  industries,  but  that  it  may 
save  us  from  a  dependency  for  our  daily  bread  on  foreign  and 
precarious  resources — ^that  it,  in  fact,  ensures  the  greatest  and 
most  certain  average  cheapness — ^in  bad  seasons  as  well  as  good 
— ^in  war  as  in  peace — such  cheapness,  in  short,  as  shall  be  com- 
patible with  the  certainty  of  supply.  We  have  no  doubt  Uiat, 
whenever  times  of  trial  come,  experience  will  be  found  to  justify 
these  opinions — ^that  we  shall  at  last  feel  the  rebomid  and  the 
detriment  of  being  the  only  country  in  the  world  sacrificing  its 
internal  interests  to  those  of  foreigners — ^in  fact,  protecting  every- 
body but  ourselves — and  that  the  memory  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League  will  be  in  quite  as  little  favour  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people  as  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  Catholic  Associations,  or  any 
other  of  those  many  once  formidable  and  now  forgotten  agitations 
which  for  a  time  seemed  ^  to  fright  the  Isle  from  its  propriety.' 

We  confidently  believe  that  the  concurrence  of  the  public 
mind  in  what  is  delusively — and  by  a  most  bold  b^ging  of 
the  whole  question — called  Free-trade  was  exceedingly  exag- 
gerated; but,  however  that  may  be,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Protectionist  principle  has  been  of  late  making  considerable 
advances,  and  we  are  equally  confident  that  the  better  the  various 
questions — for  com,  though  the  most  important,  is  but  one  of 
many — connected  with  it  come  to  be  understood,  the  m<Nre  genial 
will  become  the  feeling  in  favour  of  our  native  industry.  But 
this  we  say  is  a  question  which,  though  a  Government  may  and 
ought  to  bring  it  before  Ae  people,  ^e  people  themselves  must 
answer  at  the  next  general  electicm,  which  cannot  be  now  isx 
distant.  The  result  of  that  general  election  will  be  the  most  mo- 
mentous perhaps  that  was  ever  so  decided.  In  the  state  of  parties 
and  factions,  and  the  struggle  of  principles,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  the  whole  European  world,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
real  and  ultimate  question  will  be  between  Monarchy  and  Be- 
public;  and  upon  that  issue  we  hope  that  it  would  be  treason  to 
common  sense  as  well  as  to  the  Constitution  to  doubt  of  the  resoh. 
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Queen  of  Portugal,  510  — Emperor 
of  Austria,  ib.  —  defence  of  K^it6 
and  Danton,  512— Talleyrand,  518— 
Pitt,  t&.— Mettemich,  516  — Buona- 
parte, 518— reasons  why  Lord  Hol- 
land's eridenee  on  domestic  afiairs  will 
he  liable  to  suspicion,  527 — American 
edition,  528. 


Tgnatian  Epistles,  69— and  jm  Cureton. 
Impressment  for  the  nary,  the  system  of, 
and  its  legality,  301. 


J. 

Julius  Ossar,  385,  397— and  see  Me- 
rifale. 


K. 

•Kttvanagh,  Mm,  Woman  in  Franca  by 
352 — nature  of  the  work,  t6, — social 
progress  of  France,  353 — influence  on 
•urrounding  nation^  354 — Louis  XIY., 
tt. — M.  de  Noailles*  Memoirs  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon,  356,  359 — death 
of  Louis,  361— the  Duke  of  Orleans 
Regent,  362  — Louis  XV.,  363— Vol- 
taire, 364— the  press  in  France,  365 — 
•ourcea  of  discontent,  366 — Madame 
du  DeflRuKL  367  —  Mademoiselle  de 
Letpinasse,  t6.— Marquise  da  Cbltelet, 
370— Necker,  372— Madame  de  Stael, 
374  — Marie  Antoinette,  375  — Char- 
lotte Corday,  376  — Madame  Roland, 
377  —  Robespierre,  379  —  Lonis-Phi- 
tlppe,  383— efiecto  of  resolutions,  384 

EUigM  Coaches,  the  EepmbHc  in,  416. 


Lion,  habits  of  the,  27. 

LtTerpool,  local  goTermnent  of,  449 — 

fire  and  water  arrangements  in,  484. 
LoodoD,  extent,  population,  and  property 


of,  compared  with  Denmark  and  Scot- 
land, 462— mud  of,  482. 

Louis  XIV.,  character  of,  354— career  of. 
360. 

Louifl-Philippe^  383. 


Main,  James,  on  Poultry,  317,  314— and 
eee  Poultry. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de.    See  Karanagh. 

Marie  Antoinette,  875— and  see  Kavanagh 
—^Inmniesf  against,  498,  503— be- 
haTioar  €f,  at  her  trial  and  execution, 
509. 

Martial  Law,  definition  of,  126. 

MerivaU,  C,  Hietory  of  the  Romane 
under  the  Empire  by,  385— want  of 
such  an  English  worl^  t&.— French  and 
German  works,  886  — Mr.  Merirales 
introduction,  387 — rise  and  progress 
of  Rome,  389 — corruption  of,  393 — 
Marius  and  Sylla,  393— Pompey,  394 
—Cicero,  395— Julius  Cnsar,  897— 
Gallic  campaigns,  400  — inrasion  of 
Britain,  403— evidence  of  the  date,  ib, 
—jealousy  of  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  404 
— Ceasar's  occupation  of  Rome,  ib, — 
Phanalus,  406— Egyptian  life,  4<J6— 
return  to  Rome^  406— his  policy,  409 
—death,  411— character,  413. 

Minto,  Earl  of,  his  mission  to  Rome,  258, 
362  n.  565. 

N. 

Neuilly,  destruction  of,  433. 

AMiZics,  Duheof,  Memoir9^Mad,de 

Maintenon  by,  353 — and  me  Kava- 

uagh. 


Ptoini,  Mr.    See  British  Museum. 

Papal  Aggression,  247— responsibility  of 
ministers  fbr,  248«^nianoipatioD,  &, 
— ooBoessions,  351— title  imd  prece- 
dence conferred  on  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, 253— Lord  6rey*s  circular,  363 
^-eonstitntion  of  the  commission  under 
the  Charitable  Bequestf  Act,  263~ 
Mr.  Perceral^s  pamphlet,  255— Lord 
CUrendon  and  Arcnbisbop  Murray, 
357  —  Lord  Minto's  mission,  358 — 
precedence  of  Romish  prelates  at  Dub- 
lin Castle,  358— alleged  inducementa 
for  the  aggression,  2S9 — Tractarian 
mo^ments,  360  —  final  rupture  of 
Rome  and  England,  265,  966. 
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Parliament,  Acts  of,  number  of  pablic 
and  private,  passed  since  tlie  Union, 
448. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  reasons  of,  for  supporting 
Mttiistersoii  Stigar  Bill,  135. 

Perceval,  D.  M.,  Ksq.,  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  tb#  Queen's  Ministers  for  the 
pope's  new  hierarchy  in  England,  247 
—  and  see  Papal  Aggression. 

Pheasants,  experiments  in  breeding  of,  347. 

Poultry,  ornamental  and  domestic,  their 
historij  and  managements  bif  the  Rev. 
E.  S.  Dixonn  317— interest  of  different 
branches  of  natural  history,  ih. — fish, 
31 8 — entomology,  319  —  conchology, 
320 — omithology,  i6.— poultry,  323 — 
the  Birmingham  show,  ib. — the  ^  out 
at  walk'  system,  324— extracts  from 
agricultural  papers,  325— tlie  Romans 
on  geese,  32S — origin  of  domestic  fowls, 
ift.— Mr.  Blyths  theory,  333— Aldro- 
vandi's  work,  337— fowls*  blood,  340 
— broth  baths,  ib, — Main's  treatise,  344 
hybrids,  347. 

Prussia,  172 — and  see  Germany. 

Public  buildings  in  England,  152. 


Radowitz,  General,  172-183— and  see 
Germany. 

Regent's  Park  unfavourable  to  the  rear> 
ing  of  delicate  birds,  350. 

Republic  in  the  King's  coaches  in  France, 
416— andsecTirel. 

Richardson,  H.  1) ,  on  domestic  fowl, 
317-329— and  see  Poultry. 

Robespierre,  379. 

Roman  Empire,  History  of,  385 — and  see 
Merivaie. 

Rowkery,  the,  in  St.  Giles's,  478. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  letter  of,  on  the  late 
papal  aggression,  261 — his  political 
creed,  ib. — errors,  565 — letter  to  Bishop 
of  Durham,  t6. — papal  usurpation,  by 
whom  encouraged,  566 — Lord  John^s 
*  indignation,*  i67 — repeal  of  old  Acts, 

.  ib. — collateral  results  of  the  Aggression 
Bill,  572 — Mr.  Locke  King's  motion, 
i&.— enlargement  of  the  franchise,  573 
— ^resignation  and  restoration  of  the 
Government,  574* 


S. 


^Sanitary  Consolidation,  435— the  Lon- 
don water  service,  ib. — cewtralixalion, 
436 — ambiguity  of  the  word,  437 — ^re- 
medial   interference,    440  —  Public 


Health  Act,  441 — improvement  on  eld 
systems,  442 — objections,  444 — private 
and  public  rights,  446 — -comparison  of 
the  actual  working  of  the  systems,  448 
— local  Acts  of  Parliament,  ib. — Liver- 
pool, 449 — incompetent  surveyors,  453 
—cholera,  453— Turnpike  Trusts,  457 
— District  Sewer  Commission,  458 — 
Water  Companies,  ib, — extent  of  Lon- 
don, 462 — parochial  delegates,  464 
— Government  Commissioners,  465 — 
economy  of  consolidation,  H».  —  Mr. 
Hairs  experiments,  470 — Mr.  Lovick*s, 
471 — house  drainage,  472  —  material 
used  fur  pipes,  ib. — state  of  Belgravia, 
475— of  Seven  Dials,  476— the  Rookeiy, 
478 — tubular  drains,  480— public  and 
private  cleanliness,  482 — London  mud, 
ib. — street  washing,  483  —  fire  risks, 
484 — high-pressure  water  service,  ib. — 
reduction  in  price,  485 — motive  power, 
ib. — relief  to  domestics,  486— waste  of 
water,  488. 

Scrvede,  Miguel— *ec  Calvin. 

Slave  Trade— see  Stanley. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hans.  137. 

Smidt,  Dr. — see  Germany. 

Socrates — see  Grote. 

Southey,  Robert,  life  and  correspondemoe 
ofy  197 — oarelessuess  of  his  son  in  edit- 
ing, ib. — biographical  epistles,  198 — 
difference  of-  feeling  between  Soutbey 
and  Scott  in  affliction,  ib. — pedigree, 
199— early  life,  200— Miss  Tyler,  ib.— 
Westminster  school,  202— Balliol  Col- 
lege, 203  — religious  feelings,  204— 
meeting  with  Coleridge,  205 — Aspbe- 
teism  and  sclieme  of  the  Susquehaona, 
206 — early  publications,  208 — mar- 
riage, 209— visit  to  Lisbon,  ib. — return 
to  Bristol,  210— Sir  H.  Davy,  ib.— 
study  of  the  law,  211 — Joan  of  Arc, 
212 — republican  poetry  and  parodies, 
213  — remarks  on  Pitt,  214  —  visits 
Coleridge  in  Cumberland,  215 — 
Wordsworth,  t6. — reaction  in  opinions, 
216 — antipathy  to  papal  system,  218 — 
Quarterly  Review,  219  —  Poet  Laureat, 
ib. — daily  habits,  220— Common-plice 
Book,  222— list  of  writings,  225— epia- 
tolary  criticisms  on  himself,  226—  *  The  - 
Doctor,*  228—*  Book  of  the  Church,' 
229— Edinburgh  Review,  231— quar- 
rels with  Lord  Byron,  &c.,  232 — dis- 
putes with  Gifford,  233  — Landof's 
Latin,  234 — domestic  calamities. 235 — 
offer  of  a  baronetcy,  236 — second  mar- 
riage, 237 — personal  appearance  and 
portraits,  237—*  Life  of  Nelson,'  289 
— «  Life  of  Kirk  White,'  t6.—*  History 
of  the  Braiils,*  240— •  Peninsular  War,*; 
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t6. — 'Progrc»  and  Prospects  of  So- 
ciety,' 2il— •  Roderick,'  244—*  Vision 
of  Jiidgmetit,*  245— minor  pieces,  246. 

Springbtik,  description  of,  5. 

Stanlev,  the  Hon.  E,,  on  the  Wett  Indian 
Coiuniet,  129 — •ukijects  presented  fur 
consideration,  130 — slave  trade,  130 — 
condition  of  West  Indian  property,  131 
— sugar  bill,  132 — statistics  of  slave 
traffic,  134— Sir  R.  Peel's  support  of 
tlie  bill,  135. 

Stebbing,  Dr. — $ee  Calvin. 

Sugar,  cheap — see  Stanley. 

Sylla — see  Merivale. 

T. 

Tennent,  Sir  K. — see  Ceylon. 

Thirst,  power  of  endurance  of,  by  animals, 
12. 

Tirel,  M.  the  Bmblic  in  the  Kxn^e 
Coachee,  by,  416 — the  late  revolutions 
in  France,  tft.— evidences  of  public 
opinion  against,  417 — slanders  against 
Louis  Philippe,  ih, — M.  Tirel  s  pam* 
phlet,  418— sUble  statistics,  419,  «.— 


The  new  Master  of  the  Horse,  419— dis- 
tinguishing names  of  carriages,  ib, — 
their  occupants,  t6.— establishments  of 
L.  Rulliri,  420— Marrast  and  Arago, 
ib, — Louis  Blanc,  421 — commence- 
ment of  the  outbreak  in  1848,  423 — 
murder  of  Hairon,  424*— reward  of  the 
murderer,  425 ~  butchery  of  soldiers, 
427 —property  of  the  Crown,  428— 
escape  of  the  strong  box,  430 — charities 
of  the  Royal  family,  431^-destruction 
at  the  Palais  Royal,  &c.,  432 — burning 
of  Neuilly,  ib, — reasons  for  M.  Tirel's 
indignation.  433. 

Torrington.  Lord — see  Ceylon. 

Tractarian  movements^  260. 


V. 


Voltaire,  364. 


West  Indian  Colonies — see  Stanley. 
White,  Kirk,  Life  of,  239. 
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